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PREFACE. 


This  volume  may  be  described  as  an  evolution  fiY)m  '<  A  First 
Sketch  of  English  Literature,"  written  by  Professor  Heniy 
Morley  of  London,  and  first  published  there  in  1873.  Not- 
withstanding its  title,  that  book  is  by  no  means  a  slight  affair : 
it  has,  in  fact,  upwards  of  nine  hundred  closely-printed  pages ; 
and  its  rather  self-depreciatory  name  was  given  to  it,  doubtless, 
in  consideration  of  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  account  of 
English  Hterature  on  which  its  author  has  been  engaged  during 
the  past  twenty,  years,  and  of  which  three  notable  portions 
have  been  already  issued. 

In  spite  of  some  disadvantages  in  its  construction,  the 
"  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature  "  is,  for  fidness  of 
leaiiiing  and  for  vigor  and  wholesomeness  of  thought,  prob- 
ably the  best  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced  in  our  lan- 
guage. It  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  text-book  for 
college-students  in  England.  However  well  it  ma}'  be  suited 
to  the  methods  and  conditions  of  English  studies  there,  it  has 
certain  peculiarities  tliat  hinder  its  successful  use  by  students 
in  this  country.  Under  the  sanction  of  JPi'ofessor  Morley's 
courteous  and  generous  consent,  I  have  undertaken  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  book  as  my  own  acquaintance  with  it  in  the 
class-room  liad  suggested  to  me  as  being  the  most  desirable. 

It  is,  of  course,  due  to  Professor  Morley,  that  he  should  have, 

ill 
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if  possible,  no  rcsponsiliility  except  for  liis  un-n  i>ai1  in  this 
Mantinl ;  nnd  I  have  tried  to  express,  even  njKjn  the  title-page, 
the  nature  of  the  dianges  which  his  "  First  Sketch  "  has  under- 
gone at  my  bands.  The  precise  range  and  <1ctail  of  those 
changes,  however,  it  is  iniix>Bsible  for  me  fully  to  point  out, 
either  iii>on  the  title-poge  or  here. 

In  general,  I  may  say  tliat  the  substance  of  tliis  Manual  is 
Professor  Morley's,  anil  that  the  construction  of  it  is  mine- 
Even  with  reference  to  the  substance  of  the  book,  Iiowever,  I 
ought  to  explain  that  it  differs  in  many  respects  fVom  the 
"  First  Sketch."  I  have  retained  from  that  work  tlie  essential 
pai't  of  every  thing  bearing  directly  uj)on  English  Utcrature ; 
but  I  have  tried  to  leave  out  every  thing  whose  relation  to 
English  literature  was  either  indirect,  or,  for  American  renders, 
bewildering ;  such  as,  on  the  one  hand,  extended  references  to 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  literatures ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  multitude  of  iuoidcntid  allusions — genealogical,  domestic, 
local,  and  titular  —  that  would  perplex  no  student  in  England, 
but  are  sure  to  i^criilex  most  students  in  America.  But  inj- 
changes  in  the  substance  of  the  "First  .Sketch"  hai-e  not 
been  (•onfine<l  to  those  of  omission.  Whei-ever  I  thought  it 
desirable,  I  have  n-ecly  added  materials  not  in  the  original 
work !  for  example,  all  of  the  Introduction  excepting  tlie  first 
section :  several  pages  of  the  cliaptera  on  the  fldeeiith  century ; 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  account  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
besides  many  of  the  {laragrnphs  of  introduction  and  transition 
scatteml  tlirongh  tlic  liook.  But  tlic-  most  of  my  work  tijxtn 
the  substance  of  this  Manual  cannot  be  here  specifleil ;  it 
consiatfl  of  innumerable  small  hits  of  alteration  and  addition, 
fitted  in  and  mixed  up  with  the  original  materials,  and  no 
longer  distinguishable  from  them  cxeeiit  by  a  earefu]  collation 
or  Uie  two  books  item  by  item. 
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In  a  large  book  like  this  —  a  book  of  minute  historical, 
biographical,  and  bibliographical  statement — the  liabilit}'  to 
errors  in  dates,  names,  quotations,  and  other  small  details,  is 
something  enormous.  My  endeavor  to  detect  all  inaccuracies 
whatsoever  to  be  found  in  the  materials  which  compose  the 
present  work  has  cost  an  amount  of  labor  and  anxiety  that 
would  hardly  be  imagined,  except  by  those  who  know  fVom  ex- 
perience what  it  is  to  go  through,  sentence  by  sentence,  a  book 
of  this  sort,  and  try  to  verify  every  fact  asserted  or  implied  in 
it.  As  the  book  now  stands,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  far  more 
trustworthy,  even  in  this  sacred  matter  of  precision  in  small 
things,  than  most  other  works  of  the  kind.  Yet  I  know  tliat, 
in  spite  of  all  my  effort  to  keep  them  out,  some  inaccuracies 
must  still  have  crept  into  the  book ;  and  I  shall  be  exceedingly 
grateful  to  any  reader  who  will  kindly  notify  me  of  an}-  error, 
whether  large  or  small,  which  he  may  discover  in  it. 

In  the  citation  of  book-titles,  many  of  which,  especially  in 
the  times  before  the  eighteenth  century,  are  long  and  diffuse. 
Professor  Morlej',  in  his  '*  First  Sketch,*'  has  followed  a  custom 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  such  books,  and  which  ma}'  per- 
haps be  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the  general  reader,  but 
which  is  not  strictly  scientific ;  he  has  ofLen  given,  in  quotation- 
ix>ints  but  without  signs  of  ellipsis,  onl}'  the  leading  words  of  a 
title:  thus,  "Tragical  History  of  Doctor  Faustus,"  instead  of 
"  The  Tragical  Histor}'  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faus- 
tns."  Moreover,  in  the  spelling  of  old  book-titles,  his  usage  is 
not  uniform,  even  for  the  same  period,  even  for  the  same  au- 
thor ;  some  titles  are  given  in  the  antique  spelling,  others  are 
modernized  in  pait,  and  still  others  are  modernized  altogether. 
I  confess  that  while  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  a  text-book  these 
methods  of  citation  may  be  sufficient,  and  do  certainl}'  corre- 
spond to  the  common  practice,  I  regret  their  adoption  by  Pro- 


Tessor  Morley  in  liis  "  First  Sliottli ;  "  nml  in  my  revision  of 
timt  book.  1  bognn  willt  the  puriwBc  of  transrorming  all  lilies 
according  to  a  fixed  standard  of  precise  and  full  citation.  I 
was,  however,  soon  forced  to  give  up  the  attempt,  as  involring 
an  amount  of  labor  that  I  could  not  bestow  uix>n  the  book ;  and 
1  have  contented  myself  with  verifying  every  title — nhicli  I 
bad  the  meaiiH  of  veril)'iiig  at  all  —  with  respect  to  its  accoixl- 
aiice  with  Uie  sense  of  the  original. 

In  passing  from  the  substance  of  this  Manual  to  its  coustnic- 
tion,  my  task  of  ex|)lanation  is  mode  easy.  For  this  (xirlion 
of  the  work,  1  alone  am  resjwnsible.  Any  one  who  will  lake 
the  •'  First  iSkett'h  "  and  compare  it  with  this  Manual,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  anangement  of  raalerinls  into  literar>-  ejKiclie, 
into  chapters,  into  subordinate  topics  under  chapters,  and  c^en 
in  many  cases  into  paragraphs  under  subordinate  topics,  will 
sec  that  in  all  these  paiticulars  the  Manual  is  n  new  book. 

The  disadvantages  that  I  have  observed  as  attending  the  xise 
of  llie  "  First  Sketch  "  as  a  text  book  seemed  to  mc  largely  to 
grow  out  of  pccnliarilics  in  its  <'onstruction.  It  is  ;i  inaas  of 
Hell  nnd  various  learning  nix>n  English  litcratui'c.  but  densely 
packed  t<^etber  in  small  uniform  type,  with  chapters  very  few 
nnd  very  long,  with  meagre  indication  at  the  head  of  eaeli  cha|i- 
ter  rcs])ectlng  its  contents,  with  no  charts  of  ]>eiiodH  and  of  the 
authors  belonging  to  each  i>cnu<l,  with  no  analytic  labb  oT  con- 
tents at  the  beginning,  and  with  no  ana1,itic  index  at  the  end. 
It  is  lacking  lu  i>ei'S|»ectivo:  in  sharp  and  olnious  divisions  of 
the  great  dcpartnients  of  the  aubjcct ;  in  such  an  adjustment  of 
mnlerials  under  tiiesc  ileparlments  as  lo  separate  the  essential 
from  the  non-essential,  tlic  more  ii:i|Kirtnnt  from  the  less  imjior- 
tant ;  in  ininigrnphs  of  transition  that  may  give  to  the  student. 
In  tlic  right  places,  a  dew  to  tlie  spirit  and  tinll  of  nliat  is 
coming,  and  to  tta  relations  wtlli  wUal  has  Just  gonv.     Fui-tlier- 
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more,  the  aanratiye  of  English  authors  which  it  presents  is  told 
synchronistically  and  in  A'agments,  —  each  of  the  principal 
authors  being  dealt  with  for  a  single  stage  of  his  career,  then 
giving  way  to  some  contemporary'  author,  and  to  anotlier,  and 
another,  the  first  one  then  returning,  and  again  giving  way, 
and  again  returning,  and  so  on,  until  the  end  of  his  career  is 
reached.  For  the  general  reader,  provided  that  he  is  already 
acquainted  with  the  principal  personages  in  English  literature, 
and  can  thus  witness,  without  forgetAilness  or  conAision,  tliis 
flitting  appearance  and  disappearance  and  re-appearance  of 
names  along  the  pages,  such  a  method  of  narrating  literary  his- 
tory is  both  interesting  and  helpful ;  it  especially  gives  him  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  actual  contemporaneousness  of  authors  in 
each  group,  and  of  the  mutual  entanglements  and  reciprocations 
of  their  lives.  But  for  the  average  college-student,  even  tliough 
tolerably  advanced  in  literary  knowledge,  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent :  the  vast  majority  of  these  once  famous  names  arc  new 
and  strange  to  him ;  their  separate  individuality  cannot  easily 
be  grasped  and  remembered  by  him ;  and  after  some  scores  of 
them  have  flitted  in  and  out  before  his  vision,  he  finds  it  hard  to 
collect  around  each  name  the  facts  pertaining  to  it  as  they  lie 
dispersed  over  so  many  pages ;  he  begins  to  get  the  wrong  man 
into  the  right  place,  or  the  right  man  into  the  wrong  place; 
and  finally,  unless  supported  by  unconmion  help  from  Ids 
teacher,  he  is  in  danger  of  surrendering  to  discouragement  and 
disgust. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  all  these  disadvantages  in 
the  construction  of  the  original  work,  I  have  endeavored  to 
remove  by  an  entirely  new  combination  both  of  the  old  and  of 
the  new  materials  that  have  gone  into  the  present  work.  In- 
stead of  the  presentation  of  the  careers  of  authors  synchronis- 
tically aiKl  in  fhigmcnts,  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 


Uiree  names,  here  presented  in  wholes.  — contemporary  authors 
being  carefUUy  grouped  together,  Init  each  aullior  having  the 
privilege  of  telhng  his  whole  storj-  tlirough  berore  another  one 
gets  the  floor.  Moreover,  the  twelve  centuries  of  English 
literature  arc  here  broken  into  natural  and  manageable  peiiods. 
as  explaiued  in  the  Introduction ;  each  of  tbese  i>erioda  is 
boldly  marked  off  from  the  others  by  subonlinatc  title-pages 
and  hy  conspicuous  charts  of  names ;  in  the  exposition  of  each 
iwriod,  authors  art;  grouped  together  In  such  manner  as  to  give 
most  prominence  to  those  who  are  most  important ;  and  by  the 
familiar  de^-ice  of  using  lype  of  different  sizes,  the  student  is 
easily  guided  to  those  portions  of  the  narrative  which,  for  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  recitation,  deserve  his  chief  atten- 
tion, while,  also,  space  is  thus  gained  for  materials  that  will  be 
valuable  to  him  for  illustration  and  fbr  subsequent  refei-ence. 

With  resijcct  to  the  proportion  of  parts  in  this  work,  there  ia 
one  peculiarity  about  whidi  I  venture  to  olfer  a  suggestion, 
eapecially  to  my  fellow-teachers.  Here  are  twelve  centuries  of 
English  literature  to  be  dealt  with.  In  any  proper  account  of 
these  twelve  eenUint's,  how  niucli  space  should  be  given  to  eacii 
century  ?  Nothing  can  be  pluini-r  than  that,  in  a  wise  and 
lielpAil  treatment  of  such  a  subject,  some  centuries  should  be 
unfolded  with  greater  detail  tlian  others ; .  and  that  the  most 
help  ahould  lie  given  to  the  student  upon  just  those  centuries 
on  which  the  most  help  is  needed.  —  that  is,  upon  those  centu- 
ries respecting  which  the  materials  within  Iiis  n-ach  are  likely 
to  bo  the  most  scanty,  as  well  ns  the  most  dillleult  to  handle. 
It  will  be  saft^  to  say,  I  suppose,  that,  wherever  this  Manual 
shall  be  used,  there  will  Ih?  suRlcient  materials  for  studying  Uie 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  namely, 
the  works  of  the  leiHling  authors  of  those  times,  together  with 
many  pcrio^licnls  and  books  in  rcviow  of  them.     But  for  the 
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ten  oenturies  of  English  literature  prior  to  the  eigliie<>nth4  the* 
materials  in  most  American  libraries  arc  far  less  abundant,  ami 
from  many  of  them  are  to  a  lamentable  extent  wanting. 

Aoeordii^ly,  in  this  Manual  —  which  herein  retains  the  gen- 
eral plan  adopted  in  the  ^^  First  Sketch  "  — the  first  ten  centu- 
ries are  treated  with  thc^  greater  Ailness  of  detail ;  while,  Yen- 
ning with  the  eighteenth  century,  and  coming  down  to  the  fety 
border  of  the  present  year,  the  narrative,  though  embracing  a 
still  larger  throng  of  names,  grows  less  and  less  minute,  ami 
becomes  finally  a  mere  outline,  —  guiding  the  sttident,  Imleed, 
to  all  the  great  forms  of  recent  English  literature,  ami  to  the 
names  of  the  chief  writers  who  have  illustrated  each  form,  but 
lea\ing  to  the  student  the  pleasure  and  the  gain  of  filling  In 
the  sketch  b}'  studies  which  he  can  easily  make  for  himself,  ami 
in  which  he  will  be  sure  to  reap  an  ample  reward  both  In  knowl- 
edge and  in  delight. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  even  in  the  use  of  a  teict- 
book  on  English  literature,  that  students  should  be  saveil  A'om 
lapsing  into  a  passive  and  listless  attitude  toward  the  subject, 
and  should  be  so  skilAilly  steered  in  their  work  that  they  may 
come  to  know  for  themselves  the  exhilaration  of  original  re- 
search. If  I  may  refer  to  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher, 
I  would  say  that  in  my  introductor}'  course  U|>on  English 
hterature  —  in  which  course  only  do  I  use  a  text-book  —  I  have 
found  it  a  great  advantage,  while  my  pupils  were  engaged  in 
reciting  fVom  the  text-book  upon  the  earlier  periods  of  English 
hterature,  to  parcel  out  among  them,  for  direct  study  in  the 
hbrar}',  the  most  celebrated  works  in  prose  yid  poetr}'  belong- 
ing to  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries; 
with  the  understanding  that  each  student,  in  his  turn,  is  tx> 
have  the  opportunity  of  reporting  upon  the  topic  assigned  to 
him,  as  it  shall  be  reached  by  tlie  olass  in  the  regular  process 


of  the  work.     For  some  such  method,  this  Maniin!  is  parlicu- 
larly  adapted. 

It  is  iny  earnest  hope  that  this  bo<ik  may  prove  to  he  the 
means  —  among  others  <ieveIoped  onginally  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  drawn  hitlier  from  England,  Fiance,  and  Germany  — 
of  giving  a  liealtby  impulse  and  guidance  to  the  study  of 
English  literature  in  America;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
many  readers  of  the  present  volume  may  be  glad  to  have  here 
a  few  words  respecting  the  noble-minded  English  scholar  and 
writer  to  whom  they  are  chiefly  indebted  for  it. 

Hcnrj'  Morloy  was  horn  in  London  in  I8'2-2,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  Moravian  school  of  Neuwied-on-thc-Rhino,  and 
at  King's  College,  I^ndon.  lu  1844,  at  Hadeley,  in  Shrop- 
shire, he  began  professional  life  as  a  physician.  After  four 
years  of  medical  practice,  he  yielded  to  the  strong  bent  of  fais 
nature  toward  educational  worfc,  and  established  near  Liverpool 
n  school  to  be  conducted  on  an  original  method,  which  proved 
very  succcsafVil,  and  of  wliich  lie  subsequently  published  a  de- 
scriirtion.  In  1851,  he  relu<'tantlj-  abandoned  this  school,  ia 
oriler  to  enter  npon  an  ndivc  litcraiy  career  in  I^ondon.  He  at 
onee  became  associated  with  Charles  Dickens  in  the  editorial 
management  of  "  Household  WoiiJs,"  and  so  continued  for  six 
years.  Near  the  end  of  that  time,  he  joined  the  staff  of  "^  Ths 
Examiner."  of  which  ho  was  the  editor-in-chief  from  1859  to 
16G4.  Two  years  befbre  he  attained  the  latter  position,  be  also 
Iweunc  lecturer  on  English  literature  in  King's  College,  In 
ISfiS,  lie  was  ma^e  professor  of  English  literature  in  University 
College,  London,  —  his  imineitiate  iireilecessors  In  that  olQco 
being  David  Masson  and  Arlliur  Hugh  Clough.  He  still  retaius 
hia  professorship  in  University  College ;  but.  in  1870,  he  added 
to  its  duties  those  of  examiner  in  English  language,  lit«mtuiv, 
and  history,  to  Ihe  University  of  London. 
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During  this  long  period  <^  activity,  first  as  physician,  then  as 
educator  and  journalist,  he  has  likewise  been  a  diligent  student, 
and  a  prolific  writer.  The  versatility  of  his  literary  labors  is 
something  notable.  His  interest  in  questions  relating  to  sani- 
tary science  has  been  shown  in  many  separate  papers  upon  the 
subject,  and  especially  in  two  books :  ^^  Tracts  upon  Health  for 
Ck)ttage  Circulation,"  1847 ;  and  "  How  to  Make  Home  Un- 
healthy," 1850.  In  poetry,  and  in  prose  fiction,  he  has  pub- 
lished ''  The  Dream  of  the  Lily  Bell,"  1845 ;  ''  Sunrise  in 
Italy,"  1847;  and  two  volumes  of  "Fairy-Tales,"  1859  and 
1860.  In  biography,  his  publications  are  many  and  important : 
"Life  of  Bernard  PaUssy  of  Saintes,"  two  volumes,  1852; 
''  Life  of  Jerome  Cardan,"  1854 ;  ''  Life  of  Henry  Cornelius 
Agrippa,"  1856;  ''Clement  Marot,  and  Other  Studies,"  1871. 
In  1851,  his  attention  to  certain  educational  problems  was 
shown  in  a  book  entitled  "  A  Defence  of  Ignorance."  In  1866, 
he  compressed  into  a  book  his  special  work  as  a  dramatic  critic : 
"  The  Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer  fh)m  1857  to  1866." 

It  is,  however,  in  the  immense  field  of  English  literar}'  his- 
tory and  criticism  that  his  principal  work  has  lain ;  and  in  this 
field,  also,  he  takes  eminent  rank  among  living  English  authors, 
both  for  the  range  and  minuteness  of  his  researches,  and  for  the 
value  of  the  books  which  those  researches  have  enabled  him  to 
produce.  Besides  his  "  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature,"  ho 
has  published  "Gossip  and  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair," 
1857 ;  "  The  Spectator,"  original  and  corrected  texts,  with 
introduction  and  notes,  1868 ;  "  Tables  of  English  Literature," 
and  "  Notes  of  Literature,"  1870 ;  "  Shorter  English  Poems, 
fh>m  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,"  "Illustrations 
of  English  Religion,"  and  "The  English  Drama,"— the  last 
three  books  having  appeared  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
AU  of  these  works,  numerous  and  extended  as  many  of  them 
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are,  may  be  regarded  as  but  incidental  productions  when  com- 
pared with  the  one  great  literary  task  of  his  life,  expressed  in 
his  "  English  Writers."  Of  this  work.  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  *'The 
Celts  and  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  Vol.  I.,  Part  II.,  *'From  the 
Conquest  to  Chaucer,"  appeared  in  1864;  while  Vol,  II.,  Part 
I.,  "  From  Chaucer  to  Dunbar,"  appeared  in  1867. 

I  must  not  close  this  Preface  without  recording  here  some 
grateful,  even  if  inadequate,  mention  of  the  painstaking  and 
generous  assistance  I  have  received,  while  this  book  has  been 
passing  through  the  press,  from  my  friend  and  associate,  Pro- 
fessor Isaac  N.  Demmon.  In  man^''  important  wa3's  the  book 
has  been  improved  by  his  good  taste,  his  trained  literary  judg- 
ment, and  his  wide  and  accurate  scholarship. 

Moses  Coit  Ttler. 

Univebsity  or  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
June  3, 1879. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1.  The  literature  of  a  people  tells  its  life.  History  rectmU 
its  deeds ;  but  literature  brings  to  us,  3*ct  warm  with  their  first 
heat,  tlie  appetites  and  passions,  tlie  keen  intellectual  debate, 
the  higher  promptings  of  the  soul,  whose  blcndc<l  energies  pro- 
duced the  substance  of  the  record.  We  sec  some  part  of  a 
man's  outward  life,  and  guess  his  character,  but  do  not  know 
it  as  we  should  if  we  heard  also  the  debate  witliin,  loud  under 
outwaixl  silence,  and  could  be  si)ectators  of  each  conflict  for 
which  lists  are  set  within  the  soul.  Such  witnesses  we  are, 
through  English  literature,  of  the  life  of  the  English-speaking 
race.  Let  us  not  begin  the  study  with  a  dull  belief  that  it  is 
but  a  bewilderment  of  names,  dates,  and  short  summaries  of 
conventional  opinion,  which  must  be  learned  by  rote.  As  soon 
as  we  can  feel  that  we  belong  to  a  free  people  with  a  noble 
past,  let  us  begin  to  learn  through  what  endeavors  and  to  what 
end  it  is  free.  Liberty  as  an  abstraction  is  not  worth  a  song. 
It  is  precious  only  for  that  which  it  enables  us  to  be  and  do. 
Let  us  bring  our  hearts,  then,  to  the  study  which  we  here  begin, 
and  seek  through  it  accord  with  that  true  soul  of  our  country 
by  which  we  may  be  encouraged  to  maintain  in  our  own  day 
the  best  work  of  our  forefathers. 

The  literature  of  England  has  for  its  most  distinctive  mark 

the  religious  sense  of  dut}'.      It  represents  a  people  striving 

through  successive  generations  to  find  out  the  right,  and  do  it, 

to  root  out  the  wrong,  and  labor  ever  onward  for  the  love  of 

God.     If  this  be  reall}'  the  strong  spirit  of  her  people,  to  show 
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that  it  is  SO  is  to  tell  how  England  won,  and  how  alone  the 
English  race  can  expect  to  keep,  the  foremost  place  among  the 
nations. 

2.  One  of  the  first  facts  for  the  student  of  English  literature 
to  make  note  of  is  the  identity  and  the  continuity  of  that  litera- 
ture, under  all  changes  in  its  outward  foim,  from  a  time  near 
the  middle. of  the  seventh  century  down  to  the  present.  Some 
have  taught  that  English  literature  begins  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  Chaucer  and  his  associates ;  and  that  the  litera- 
ture that  was  in  England  before  that  time,  being  called  by  such 
names  as  Anglo-Saxon  and  Semi-Saxon,  was  quite  another 
matter,  —  was  a  literature  so  different  from  the  English  as  to 
be  almost  an  alien  literature.  This  is  a  twofold  mistake,  his- 
torical and  literar}'.  For  at  least  seven  hundred  years  before 
Chaucer  the  people  of  England  called  themselves  the  English 
I)eople,  just  as  they  have  done  during  the  five  hundred  j'ears 
since  Chaucer;  and  during  all  those  centuries  they  have  uni- 
formly called  their  language  and  their  literature  English  like- 
wise. For  twelve  hundred  yfears  the  people  and  the  speech  of 
England  have  presen'e<l  themselves ;  they  have  gone  steadily 
forward  in  tlieir  normal  development ;  neither  has  lost  its  iden- 
tit}'.  Moreover,  English  literature  before  Chaucer,  not  only 
had  this  long  existence  of  seven  hundred  years,  but  it  was  abun- 
dant in  many  forms  of  prose  and  ix)etry.  When  Chaucer  came, 
instead  of  supposing  himself  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  litera- 
ture, he  thought  himself  at  the  end  of  one ;  and  in  his  poems 
he  asks  forbearance  of  his  readers,  on  the  plea  that  all  the 
han-est  of  iKXJtry  had  then  been  rea|)ed  b}'  his  predecessors, 
and  that  he  could  only  go  through  the  field,  and  glean  among 
their  leavings. 

3.  We  need,  also,  early  in  our  studies,  to  fix  ujwn  some  clear 
and  useAil  system  for  the  division  of  P2nglish  literature  into 
pericxls.  Of  course,  all  such  divisions  are  arbitrary ;  some  of 
them  are  likewise  fanciful  and  confusing :  yet,  if  we  can  dis- 
cover one  that  is  without  the  faults  last  mentioned,  we  shall 
find  these  advantages  in  it :  — 

(1)  It  will  break  up  a  very  large  subject  into  manageable 
lx)rtions. 
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(2)  It  will  bdp  OS  to  see  tho  si)cc^sAi\-«  inrtnotun'n  \\\fM  ItrtVi* 
been  Jit  work  i&  tbe  fonn&tion  of  KngUwli  Kif^i^ntin'p. 

(8)  It  will  bdp  ns  to  soc  tho  ivlntioii«  lH»iw«H»M  {\\e  iHmniy 
Ustoiy  of  eftdi  {x^riod  and  its  g^iK^r^l  hlMoty  nn  pti^ftr'tHiMt  itt 
pc^itics,  social  life,  religion^  science^  nmt  Ari» 

(4)  It  will  lielp  09  to  coiiikk^  tho  trnitn  of  p(\v\\  tWiWrn-  wHh 
those  of  bis  ow«  period^  and  to  soo  Ihoh*  mutunl  h*littionft. 

A  verr  reasonable  s\'stom  for  tho  dlvlnlott  of  ICuftlinh  IHm-m- 
tove  into  poiods  is  one  which  idontiltos  tin  R(»vot*nl  ^voni  i>|H(r'li«i 
witdi  the  several  great  o^xKhs  of  tho  Inngun^t*  Iti  Mlilih  it.  H 
written.  Thus^  doring  the  twelve  c^mtuHon  Itt  nhlfh  \\\p  ftW^- 
lisb  lai^nage  has  existed,  there  hi\ve  brnn  ni  h'tini  DiWt  ^H'fti; 
epochs  in  its  de\*elo|)inent.  During  the  fir^i  e|KHli4  i>iili'ttHittfj( 
fitNn670totiie  Nomian  Conquont  in  tOtUi^  tin*  Inn^rMft^M  imy 
be  described  as  First  Kngliwh,  or  Anglo-Hn!«(Mt.  Ilinitt^  lIlM 
second  epoch,  extending  A^)m  the  Nothmn  ('fm(]ttMi«i  \n  Hm 
imddleof  tlie  fourteenth  century,  wlien  ('hniMvr*R  vtiwvt  Itf^jMii^ 
the  language  may  Iro  descril>ed  ns  Tranniticmnl  Kii^llfth.  tlMllltut 
the  third  eix>ch,  extending  (ivm  Ww  mifhile  of  thi*  f>MtHc«Mlh 
centuT^-  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  wntin'y,  ni«rtf  1Ih»  hv^Us- 
ning  of  Queen  KUzal)eth*8  reign,  the  Inngtmge  mt\y  bo  flffn'Mbi'd 
as  £ari3*  Moilern  English.  During  the  fbuiili  eiHH'h^  ciitMhiliMit 
fh>m  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  U)  the  preneitif  UiM 
lai^age  may  be  described  as  McMtern  Kngllnh. 

In  the  following  trentise,  therefore,  we  ^hflll  bretik  up  <lm 
twelve  centuries  of  Kuglish  llternture  Into  four  grc^nt  |)tM')(iftM 
corresponding  to  these  four  great  ntngen  in  the  itevehipnu'tit  of 
the  Englisli  language. 

L  Beriod  of  FirBt  Englltih,  or  Afifflo^&ftmon^  flTO-ifMflt 
n  Beriod  of  TranMUmal  KnglMh  iOOO-1/iM. 
ILL  Beriod  of  Early  Modern  Englinhp  luno-iMn. 
IV.  Beriod  of  Modem  EnglUh^  1550  to  the  preneni. 

Of  these  four  ixjriods,  the  flr»t  two  can  be  conveniently  denlt 
with  in  bulk,  each  by  itMcIf ;  but,  for  the  last  two  perlixln,  the 
literature  is  so  immense,  nnd  tho  transitions  in  litcrar}'  spirit 
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and  form  are  so  rapid,  that  each  needs  to  be  broken  up  into 
smaller  and  subordinate  divisions.  It  is  a  gi-eat  help  to  clear- 
ness of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  student,  as  well  as  to 
fixedness  of  recollection,  if  tliesc  smaller  and  subortlinate  divis- 
ions of  English  litei'aiy  history*  can  be  made  to  correspond  to 
those  simple  and  natural  divisions  of  English  history*  in  general, 
with  which  all  readere  are  familiar,  uamel}',  divisions  into  c*en- 
turies  and  half-centuries.  Accoixlingl^*,  in  this  work,  beginning 
with  1350,  —  at  the  threshold  of  our  Period  of  Earl}-  Modern 
English,  —  we  have  arranged  English  writere  and  their  works  in 
groupings  of  half-centuries,  as  *'  The  Firat  Half  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,"  "  The  Second  Half  of  the  Eighteentli  Cen- 
tuiy,"  and  so  forth.  The  onl}'  exception  to  this  practice  is  in 
the  case  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  whicli  the  entire  literary 
record  is  so  meagre,  that  it  does  not  nee<l  to  Ikj  divided  into 
halves.  Thus  the  student  will  he  accustomeil,  from  tlie  outset, 
to  associate  his  knowledge  of  the  literary*  histor}*  of  England 
with  his  knowledge  of  its  general,  social,  |X)litical,  or  militaiy 
histoiy  in  the  same  spaces  of  time,  and  thereby  to  see  more 
truly  how  all  these  several  expressions  of  the  national  life  of 
England  were  swayed  at  every  ix)int  by  the  same  influences, 
how  each  remains  as  a  witness  and  a  clew  to  the  character  of 
all  the  others,  and  how,  at  last,  all  need  to  be  studied  together, 
if  he  would  deeply  know  the  history  whose  meaning  he  is  trying 
to  master. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THB  FORMING  OF  THB  BNQLISH  PEOPLE. 

1.  Tk*  EarliMt  E«ro9MBi.^t.  Tkf>  CtlU.  — 8.  Tke  Tevtoiii.  —  4.  Tk*tr  IIU«4l«ff 
faitot]ME«9llik  Pm»I».— ft.  TrmlU  eoatrlbatMl  by  tU  CtlU.-«*  Traltneoa* 
tiitetod  by  tb«  TtatoAS. 

1.  OscE  Europe  was  peopled  only  hero  niul  tlioro  by  iiion 
who  beat  at  the  doors  of  nature,  and  upon  the  hcadfi  of  ono 
another,  with  sharp  flints.  What  knowledge  tltey  struck  out  in 
man}*  years  was  bettered  b}-  instruction  IVoin  incoming  trib(»M, 
who,  beginning  earlier  or  learning  faster,  brought  higlun*  rcNultN 
of  exi)erience  out  of  some  pail;  of  the  region  tliat  wo  now  call 
Asia.  Generation  after  generntion  came  and  went,  and  thon 
Europe  was  i>eopled  b}'  tribes  different  in  temper,  —  mnuo  neat- 
tered  among  pastui'es  with  their  flocks  and  henls,  or  gath(^Hn(( 
for  fight  and  plunder  around  chiefs  upon  whom  tltoy  dopondod  ; 
others  drawing  together  on  the  fields  they  ploughed,  able  to  win, 
and  strong  to  hold,  the  good  land  of  the  plain  in  battle  under 
chiefs  whose  strength  dci^endcd  upon  them.  Hut  none  can  din- 
tinguish  sui-ely  the  forefathers  of  these  most  remote  forefathorN 
of  the  Celt  and  Teuton,  in  whose  unlike  temjHTs  lay  Home*  of 
the  elements  from  which,  when  generations  after  gonurations 
more  had  passed  away,  a  Shakespeare  was  to  com(^ 

2.  The  first  of  these  great  tribes  who  came  into  the  HritiNJi 
Isles  were  the  Celts ;  and  of  these  there  were  two  distinct 
families,  — the  Gaelic  Celts  and  the  Cymric  Celts.  The  former, 
migrating  by  sea  fVom  Spain,  stnick  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ireland  and  on  the  south-western  shores  of  England,  and  thence 
spread  thinly  over  both  islands.  Afterwards  the  Cymric  Celts, 
who  had  been  seated  in  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France,  being 
crowded  and  hustled  by  an  advancing  Teutonic  tribe,  fled  across 
the  Channel,  landed  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  gradu- 
ally forced  the  main  bod}'  of  their  predecessors  in  Southern 
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Brilain  (the  Gaelic  Celts)  to  join  Ilieir  txiuulrymen  KpToea  the 
Irish  Sea.  Soon,  however,  the  Teulons,  who  had  formed  a 
Belgic  Gaul,  crossetl  the  English  Channel,  nnd  were  strong 
enough  to  Tonn  a  Belgic  Knglaud  ;  and  fvnm  all  lands  opposite 
the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  the  Teutous  kept  coming  over  as 
colonists. 

3.  This  process  of  change  waa  continuous,  and  may  have 
been  so  for  some  ccntiu^cs  before  the  Imndml  jeara  hetween 
the  middle  of  the  tiflh  and  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cetitur>' 
after  Christ,  during  which  lliere  wore  si.\  Teutonic  setllemenia 
thought  woitly  ol  especial  recoril.  The  six  settloments  were 
thus  distinguished  l>e<-auso  Uiev  established  sovereignties,  and 
began  the  strong  uprcaring  of  the  nation  which  Unik  fVom  A 
great  immigrant  Teutonic  tribe  its  name  of  Kngltsli. 

The  First  English,  irlio  arc  commonly  known  by  tho  school- 
name  of  Anglo-Saxons,  Init  who  even  then  called  themsohTa 
tlie  English  iieoplo  {Englisc  folc),  ytcru  formed  by  a  gradual 
blending  of  Teutonic  tribes.  They  came,  at  different  limes 
end  In  different  generations,  fVom  different  parts  of  tho 
opposite  coast.  On  tlie  eastern  shores,  (torn  tho  Moray 
Firth  to  below  Whitby,  the  land  lay  i-endiest  of  ai-cesa  to  men 
ttam  the  opposite  side  of  tho  North  Si-n,  among  whom  Ncnndi- 
naviaus  were  numerous;  awonlingly  the  Kcnndiimvian  element 
is  oliieHy  represented  in  the  ehnractcr,  form,  face,  and  iirovin- 
ciftl  dialects  of  the  north  country.  The  part  of  the  cast  const 
belonging  now  to  Lincolnshire  was  readiest  of  access  to  Uie 
Danes ;  and  in  Lincolnshire  the  Danish  clement  fa  strongly 
represented.  Farther  south,  the  coast  was  opi»osite  tho  Fristnu 
settlements;  therefore,  among  the  immigrants  over  tho  North 
Sea  to  Southern  Eugluud,  the  Frisians,  forefathers  of  the 
modem  Dniehmcn.  would  predominate.  Adventnrere  of  many 
triltps  might  join  in  any  single  exixKlition.  When  they  had 
formed  their  settlements,  the  Tentonio  spirit  of  co-o|>cration, 
nnd  the  social  progress  that  came  of  it,  pro<lticed  change 
home,  intermarriages,  commnnity  of  interests,  commnnity  of 
speech  in  n  language  proper  to  the  eultivat«il  men  of  the 
whole  country.  This  manner  of  speech.  First  English  (or 
Anglo-Saxon),    was   not   brought   complete   from    any   plnec 


tite  C^nntineni.  hoi   ii  w«s  ISmwl  hoiv  h>   !^  f^tMt^n  t\i" 


fine  writii^  iu  I^Qglhih  Ift-'Orntiiro  w«?4  p»\>HniN>r^»  ihrii*  NVno 
it  tiie  Britifth  l«i«i  «  jV)p«hMiAn  ^^vvni^Ntiiijft  in  \^i\y^  o1  1  S«lln,  rtivl 
hi  psn  of  Teutons :  aiMi  U  if.  ttom  n  Mt»TK^?n|i  r>i'  ihr^t»  ti-iV^^^ 

the  jiTKieiu  l&i]pUsh-:^>Mkii|g  nKV^  h«>v  lit^nXM'ti  ihrh  v^>N'^^^">^ 
md  ^iriu»l  qualitux^.  V>^lT?»h  Kty»^tiliN^  {Ss>ve\  Ihr  ^v\vi^l!^ 
fssntunio  the  iiiiiei|:c<«Dth  wi  h  <VH^Hm^^<t^  iA|Mi*<»MtM^  oi  }h\f\v 
goaiixk^  both  ^^fvirilml  «ti4  i^hN'Ki^^l. 

Ei^lish  liKimttii^  p(^>o«H^^  hhA  f\ym  '('\f{m\s\^  nv\  )\\  isw^^  \\'i^^\]\\v. 

Cell— »^W|*>&»«H<Hth>t^  »Hmh  A«i<  lW  H^|)ih\rtV^»<  f3lv»M>'h 

jKilive  and  bohi  imi^iM^Uxvt^^  >\V  t^^  \M^\\i  vwVs)^  n\i\\\  \\S 

Mid  ui  i^ligioii  tcttxxwl  l^v^\  lf^M'm^^^^n^^\\^  p.\^ii\,  \\\  \\\\^  \  '\  mM>« 
CA — now  K^>rc«cnlt^i  bv  lht>  \\\An\\  \\m'%^  Wrtu  Hu«  ^^rt^M^* 
aitbit  Mtaro.  By  imUirAl  ^U(YVirniv»  i^wA  \m\\\^  m  Am\\\\ 
because  thdr  ftmt  known  |h>oU  loArntnt  \\\  n\\\\\M\\^  \\\\i\\  \\\^^ 
tam^tmaong^  Ui<>  oMi^t  l\vmHo  \\\\\nW  I'ohu^n  ttt  \\n^  m\  lihn 
the  music  of  th«  trtMh  imr)>«  tn  ihh)hUlt)|ir<^  ^\t  n  pli>r«firtul  iHtu«(^tl 
nesB^  but  as  a  wall  ilml  Uih^Im  i^itnltu  MAf^lH*  Mhit  ttM*^i^t  "^^^^^^^ 
iterated  bunion  on  ilic  onri 

In  the  ftislon  of  U^c  two  mvn^  ilii*  CVMit*  wml  IViiiMMhS 
which  slowly  l)ogan  among  {\\p  lillln  amt  vnlti\vn  of  Ih^  tiMHlt 
and  west  of  England,  whnro  tlio  iM>tHil(iiltHtA  i>(MU>«  HMmi  Hmi'Iv 
into  contact,  the  gifl  ut  grntun  wiin  ilti'  iMMiiiittitilfttt  np  IIm* 
Celt.  *'Tho  true  glory  of  tlm  (Vlt  In  UniopM/*  nnsn  ^timm 
Fergusson,  'Ms  hts  nrilnUo  rmhi^mH*.  ii  Ia  imH^  |H*ilmpn4 
too  much  to  assert,  thai,  without  Ills  Intc^t-vi^ifilon^  wt»  ffltMliItt 
not  have  possessed  In  mcMlern  ilnips  a  t»lMir»'li  wnriliy  nf  ad- 
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miration,  oi'  a  picture  or  a  statue  we  could  look  at  without 
shame." 

The  sense  of  literature  was  shown  in  tlie  earliest  times  by 
the  support  of  a  distinct  literarj-  l-Usb  ftmong  tlie  Celts,  who 
then  possessed  England.  In  Erin,  the  first  beadquai'tcrs  of 
Bong  and  storj',  even  in  the  third  centuiy  there  was  the  poet 
with  his  staff  of  office,  a  square  tablet  staff,  on  the  four  sides  of 
which  he  cut  his  verse;  and  there  were  degrees  in  literature. 
ITiere  was  the  Ollamh,  or  perfect  doctor,  who  could  recite  seven 
fillies  of  historic  tales ;  and  there  were  others,  down  to  the 
Driseg,  who  could  tell  but  twenty.  As  we  travel  down  from 
the  remotest  time  of  which  there  can  he  doubtful  reconl,  we 
find  the  profession  of  historian  to  be  n  recognized  calling, 
transmitted  in  one  family  fVom  generation  to  generation,  and 
these  later  professors  of  history  still  boi-e  the  name  of  Ollamhs. 
Of  the  active  and  bold  fancy  that  accompanied  this  Celtic  sense 
of  literature  as  an  art,  and  of  the  Celt's  delight  in  bright  color, 
almost  any  one  of  the  old  Gaelic  poems  will  bear  witness.  The 
delight  in  color  is  less  manifest  in  the  first  (Wems  of  the  Cyaay, 
For  them  the  one  color  was  that  of  blood :  they  are  of  tlie 
sixth  century,  and  sing  of  men  who  died  in  tlie  vain  fight 
against  the  spreading  power  of  the  Teuton.  Of  those  Gaels, 
who  were  known  as  Gaids  to  Rome,  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  told, 
tliree  centuries  before  the  time  of  Fionn  and  Oisin,  how  they 
wore  bracelets  and  costly  flnger-rings,  gold  corselets,  and  dyed 
tunics  flowered  with  colors  of  everj-  kind,  trews,  striped  cloaks 
fastened  with  a  brooch,  and  divided  into  many  party-colored 
squares,  —  a  taste  still  represented  by  the  Highland  plaid.  In 
the  old  Gaelic  tale  of  the  "  Tain  Bo  "  men  are  described  niarcli- 
ing:  "  Some  are  with  red  cloaks  ;  others  with  light-blue  cloaks  ; 
Others  with  deep-blue  cloaks;  otlicrs  with  green,  or  gray,  or 
white,  or  yellow  cloaks,  briglit  and  fluttering  altout  them. 
There  is  a  j'onng,  rcd-frccklcd  lad,  with  a  crimson  cloak,  in 
the  midst  of  them ;  a  golden  brooch  in  that  cloak  at  his 
breast."  Even  the  ghost  of  a  Celt,  if  it  dropped  the  sub- 
ittance,  ret^ned  all  the  coloring  of  life.  The  rivacity  of  Celtic 
fancy  is  sliown  also  by  an  outi)ouHng  of  bold  metaphor  and 
ciroctivc  simile :  — 
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''  Both  shoulders  covered  with  his  painted  shield, 
The  hero  there,  swift  as  the  war-horse,  rushed. 
Noise  in  the  mount  of  slaughter,  —  noise  and  fire: 
The  darting  lances  were  as  gleams  of  sun. 
There  the  glad  raven  fed.    The  foe  must  fly 
While  he  so  swept  them,  as  when  in  his  course 
An  eagle  strikes  the  morning  dews  aside, 
And  like  a  whelming  billow  struck  their  front. 
Brave  men,  so  say  the  bards,  are  dumb  to  slaves. 
Spears  wasted  men ;  and  ere  the  swan-white  steeds 
Trod  the  still  grave  that  hushed  the  master  voice, 
His  blood  washed  all  his  arms.    Such  was  Buddvan, 
Son  of  Bleedvan  the  Bold.'' 

Here,  in  a  mere  average  stanza,  containing  one  of  the  ninety 
celebrations  of  the  Cymric  cliiefs  who  fell  at  Cattraeth,  we  have 
more  similes  than  in  the  six  thousand  and  odd  lines  (English 
measure)  of  "  Beowulf,"  the  first  heroic  {xyem  of  the  Teutonic 
section  of  our  people.  The  delight  in  music  —  among  the  old 
Irish  Celts  in  the  music  of  the  harp  and  tabor,  among  the  old 
Welsh  Celts  in  the  music  of  the  harp,  the  pipe,  and  the  crowd 
—  is  another  characteristic.  It  is  noted  also  that  the  music  of 
the  Gaels  was  sweet,  lively,  and  rapid,  and  that  the  music 
of  the  C3'mry  was  slower  and  more  monotonous. 

6.  But  what,  we  ask  in  the  second  place,  are  the  qualities 
contributed  to  the  common  English  stock  by  the  Teutons? 
They  were  wanting  in  vivacity  of  genius.  They  were  practi- 
cal, earnest,  social,  true  to  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  had  faith 
in  God.  The}'  used  iTew  similes,  and,  although  their  poetry  is 
sometimes  said  to  abound  in  metaphor,  its  metaphors  were  few 
and  obvious.  By  metaphor  a  word  is  turned  out  of  its  natural 
sense.  There  is  little  of  metaphor  in  calling  the  sea  the  water- 
street,  the  whale-road,  or  the  swan-road  ;  the  ship,  a  wave-trav- 
erser,  the  sea-wood,  or  the  floating-wood ;  a  chiefs  retainers, 
his  hearth-sharers  ;  or  night,  the  shadow-covering  of  creatures. 
This  kind  of  poetical  periphrasis  abounds  in  First  English  po- 
etry ;  but  it  proceeds  fVom  the  thoughtful  habit  of  realization, 
which  extends  also  to  a  representation  of  the  sense  of  words 
by  some  literal  suggestion  that  will  bring  them  quickened  with 
a  familiar  experience  or  human  association  to  the  mind.  There 
is  in  the  unmixed  English  an  imagination  with  deep  roots  and 
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little  flower,  solid  stem  and  no  luxuriance  of  foliage.  That 
which  it  was  in  a  poet's  mind  to  say  was  realized  first,  and  then 
uttered  with  a  direct  earnestness  which  carried  every  thought 
straight  home  to  the  apprehension  of  tlie  listener.  The  de- 
scendants of  those  Frisians  who  did  not  cross  to  England 
resemble  the  First  English  before  they  had  been  quickened  with 
a  dash  of  Celtic  blood.  Both  Dutch  and  English,  when  the  seed 
of  Christianity  struck  root  among  them,  mastered  the  first  con- 
ditions of  a  full  development  of  its  grand  tiiiths  with  the  same 
solid  earnestness,  and  carried  their  convictions  out  to  the  same 
practical  result.  Holland,  indeed,  has  been,  not  less  than  Eng- 
land, a  battle-ground  of  ci\il  and  religious  liberty.  The  power 
of  the  English  character,  and  therefore  of  the  literature  that 
expresses  it,  lies  in  this  energetic  sense  of  truth,  and  this 
firm  habit  of  looking  to  the  end.  Christianity  having  been 
once  accepted,  aided  as  it  was  greatl}'  in  its  first  establishment 
among  us  by  zeal  of  the  Gael  and  C}'mr3',  the  First  English 
writers  fastened  upon  it,  and  throughout  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  our  literature,  varied  and  enlivened  by  the  diverse 
blending  of  the  races  that  Joined  in  the  forming  of  the  nation, 
its  religious  energy  has  been  the  centre  of  its  life. 


CHAPTER  n. 
PmST  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

1*  TlM  Lmis  Liae  of  EaglUh  PoeU*— 2.  CKdnoa.— 8.  HU  PartphriM.  — 4.  B«o- 
w«ir.— S.  iidlMln.— e.  Other  PoeU.  — 7.  Medumlm  of  Flnt  Eigllili  Ten*. 

1.  We  may  think  of  all  the  poets  that  English  literature  has 
had  during  these  twelve  hundred  3'car8  as  a  great  host  of  men 
and  women  still  marching  in  long  procession,  and  still  singing 
their  songs  to  all  who  will  listen.  As  our  eyes  move  down  the 
line,  we  catch  sight  of  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate,  and  Sackville, 
and  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Dryden,  and 
Pope,  and  Bums,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Keats,  and  Shelley, 
and  Elizabeth  Browning,  and  Tennyson.  It  may  well  seem  to 
us  the  most  glorious  army  that  ever  marched ;  and  it  interests 
US  to  know  that  at  the  very  head  of  it  walks  a  man  who  lived 
as  &r  off  as  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century,  and  who 
was  of  so  lowly  origin  that  he  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth, 
and  to  come  to  his  great  vocation  of  song,  not  by  human  train- 
ing, but  by  inspiration  of  God.  The  name  of  the  first  poet  in 
English  literature  is  Csedmon. 

2.  It  appears  that,  in  the  year  657,  a  holy  woman,  the  Abbess 
Hilda,  founded  a  monastery  at  Whitby,  on  one  of  the  high  cliffs 
of  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  looking  off  upon  the  North  Sea. 
Among  the  tenants  of  the  abbey  lands  near  by  was  this  humbb 
person,  Csedmon,  quite  in^^ocent  of  any  .knowledge  of  letters, 
already  well  advanced  in  years,  but  a  devout  convert  tvom 
Paganism  to  the  Christian  faith,  of  which  the  new  monastery 
was  a  beacon  in  all  that  dark  neighborhood.  One  day  he 
joined  a  festive  party  at  the  house  of  some  remoter  neighbor  of 
the  country-side.  The  visitors  came  in  on  horseback  and  afoot, 
or  in  country  cars,  drawn,  some  by  horses,  and  some  by  oxen. 
There  was  occasion  for  festivity  that  would  last  longer  than  a 
day.    The  draught  cattle  of  the  visitors  were  stabled,  and 
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would  need  watching  of  nights,  since,  in  wild  times,  cuttle- 
plunder  also  was  a  recreation,  and  one  that  joined  business  to 
pleasure.  The  visitors  took  turns  by  night  in  keeping  watch 
over  the  stables.  One  evening  when  Ciedmon  sat  with  his  com- 
panions over  Ihe  ale-cup,  and  the  song  went  round,  his  sense  of 
song  was  keen ;  hut,  as  a  zealous  Christian  convert,  he  turned 
with  repugnance  from  the  battle-strains  and  heathen  talcs  that 
were  being  chanted  to  the  music  of  the  rude  harp  which  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  As  the  hs.T\i  came  nearer  to  him,  he  rose, 
since  it  was  his  turn  that  night  to  watch  the  cattle,  and  escaped 
into  the  stables.  There,  since  we  know  bj'  his  work  that  ho 
was  true  poet^born,  his  train  of  thought,  doubtless,  continued  till 
it  led  to  a  strong  yearning  for  another  form  of  song.  If,  for 
these  heathen  hymns  of  war  and  ra|>ine,  knowledge  and  praise 
of  God  could  be  the  glad  theme  of  their  household  music !  and 
if  he, — even  he  —  Perhaps  we  may  accept  as  a  true  dream  the 
vision  which  Bede  next  tells  as  a  miracle.  Ciedmon  watched, 
slept;  and  in  bis  sleep  one  came  to  htm  and  said,  "  Cn:dmoD, 
sing."  He  said,  "I  cannot.  I  came  hither  out  of  the  feast 
because  I  cannot  sing." — "But."  answered  the  one  who  came 
to  him,  "you  have  to  sing  tome."  —  "What,"  Ca^dmon  asked, 
"ouglitl  to  sing?"  And  he  answered,  "Sing  the  origin  of 
creatures."  Having  received  which  answer.  Bede  tells  us,  he 
began  immediately  to  sing,  in  praise  uf  God  the  Creator,  verses 
of  which  this  is  the  sense;  "Now  we  ongtit  to  praise  the 
Author  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  the  power  of  the  Creator 
and  Ilia  counsel,  the  deeds  of  the  Father  of  glory :  how  be, 
tliougli  the  eternal  God,  became  the  Author  of  all  marvels; 
omnipotent  Guardian,  who  created  for  the  sons  of  men,  flrst 
heaven  for  their  roof,  and  then  the  earth."  "  This,"  adds 
Benle,  "  is  the  sense,  but  not  the  order  of  the  words  which  ho 
sang  when  sleeping."  Canlmon  remembered,  upon  waking,  tlic 
fow  lines  he  had  made  in  his  sleep,  and  continued  to  make 
others  like  them.  The  vision  seems  to  hnic  been  simply  tlio 
dream-form  given  to  a  continuation  of  his  waking  thoughts ;  and 
Ciwlinon  may  well  have  believed,  according  to  the  simple  faith 
of  his  time,  that  in  liis  dream  he  had  received  a  command  fVom 
heaven.     He  went  in  the  morning  to  the  steward  of  the  land  be 
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held  under  the  abbey,  and  proposed  to  nse  his  gift  of  song  in 
aid  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  by  Abbess  Hilda  and  her 
companions.  Hilda  called  him  to  her,  up  the  great  rock,  and, 
to  test  his  power,  caused  pieces  of  Scripture  story  to  be  told  to 
him,  then  bade  him  go  home,  and  turn  them  into  verse.  He 
retomed  next  day  with  the  work  so  well  done,  that  his  teachers 
became,  in  turn,  his  hearers.  Hilda  then  counsellc<l  him  to  give 
up  his  occupations  as  a  layman,  and  received  him  with  all  his 
goods  into  the  monastery.  There  sacred  history  was  taught  to 
him,  that  he  might  place  the  word  of  God  in  pleasant  song 
within  their  homes,  and  on  their  highwa3's,  and  at  festive  gath- 
erings, upon  the  lips  of  the  surrounding  people.  He  was  him- 
self taught  by  religious  men  trained  in  the  Celtic  school,  which 
was  more  closely  allied  to  the  Eastern  than  the  Western  Church. 
They  knew  and  read  the  Chaldce  Scriptures,  and,  as  their  new 
brother  began  his  work  with  the  song  of  Genesis,  the  name 
they  gave  him  in  the  monastery  was  the  Chaldce  name  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  derived  from  its  first  words,  "  In  the  begin- 
ning," that  being,  in  the  Chaldee,  b'Cadmon. 

3.  Caedmon  sang,  in  what  is  now  called  his  ^^  Paraphrase," 
of  the  creation,  and  with  it  of  the  war  in  heaven,  of  the  fall 
of  Satan,  and  of  his  counselllngs  in  hell  as  the  Strong  Angel  of 
Presumption.  Thus  Caedmon  began,  first  in  time  and  among 
the  first  in  genius,  the  strain  of  English  poetry :  — 

<<  Most  right  it  is  that  we  praise  with  our  words, 
Love  Id  our  minds,  the  Warden  of  the  skies, 
Glorious  King  of  all  the  hosts  of  men: 
He  speeds  the  strong,  and  is  the  head  of  all 
His  high  creation,  the  almighty  Lord. 
None  formed  him :  no  first  was,  nor  last  shall  be, 
Of  the  eternal  Ruler;  but  his  sway 
Is  everlasting  over  thrones  in  heaven." 

Caedmon  paints  the  Angel  of  Presumption,  yet  in  heaven, 
questioning  whether  he  would  serve  God :  — 

"  *  Wherefore,'  he  said,  '  shall  I  toil  ? 
No  need  have  I  of  master.    I  can  work 
With  my  own  hands  great  marvels,  and  have  power 
To  build  a  throne  more  worthy  of  a  God, 
Higher  in  heaven.    Why  shall  I,  for  his  smile, 
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Serve  him,  bend  to  him  thus  in  vassalage  ? 

I  may  be  God  as  he. 

Stand  by  me,  strong  supporters,  firm  in  strife. 

Hard-mooded  heroes,  famous  warriors, 

Have  chosen  me  for  chief;  one  may  take  thought 

With  such  for  counsel,  and,  with  such,  secure 

Large  following.    My  friends  in  earnest  they, 

Faithful  in  all  the  shaping  of  their  minds  ; 

I  am  their  master,  and  may  rule  this  realm.* " 

And  thus,  to  quote  one  passage  more,  Csedmon,  a  thoufand 
years  before  the  time  of  Milton,  sang  of  Satan  fallen :  — 

'^  Satan  discoursed;  he  who  henceforth  ruled  hell 
Spake  sorrowing. 

God's  angel  erst,  he  had  shone  white  in  heaven, 
Till  his  soul  urged,  and,  most  of  all,  its  pride, 
That  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  should  no  more 
Bend  to  the  word.    About  his  heart,  his  soul 
Tumultuously  heaved,  hot  pains  of  wrath 
Without  him. 

Then  said  he,  '  Most  unlike  this  narrow  place 
To  that  which  once  we  knew,  high  in  heaven's  realm, 
Which  my  Lord  gave  me,  though  therein  no  more 
For  the  Almighty  we  hold  royalties. 
Yet  right  hath  he  not  done  in  striking  us 
Down  to  the  fiery  bottom  of  hot  hell. 
Banished  from  heaven's  kingdom,  with  decree 
That  he  will  set  in  it  the  race  of  man. 
Worst  of  my  sorrows  this,  that,  wrought  of  earth, 
Adaip  shall  sit  in  bliss  on  my  strong  throne  ; 
Whilst  we  these  pangs  endure,  this  grief  in  hell. 
Woe,  woe  !    Had  I  the  power  of  my  hands, 
And  for  a  season,  for  one  winter's  space, 
Might  be  without,  then  with  this  host,  I  — 
But  iron  binds  me  round  ;  this  coil  of  chains 
Rides  me  ;  I  rule  no  more ;  close  bonds  of  hell- 
Hem  me  their  prisoner.* " 

Cffidmon,  when  he  has  thus  told  the  story  of  creation  and  the 
fall  of  man,  follows  the  Scripture  story  to  the  flood,  and  repre- 
sents with  simple  words  the  nish  of  waters,  and  the  ark  '*  at 
large  under  the  skies  over  tlie  orb  of  ocean."  So  he  goes  on, 
picturing  clearl}'  to  liimself  what  with  few  words  he  pictures  for 
his  hearer.  The  story  of  Abraham  proceeds  to  the  triumph  of 
his  faith  in  God  ;  when  he  had  led  his  son  Isaac  to  the  top  of  a 
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hl^  mount  by  the  sea,  he  ^'  began  to  load  the  pile,  awaken  fire, 
and  fettered  the  hands  and  feet  of  his  child ;  then  hove  on  the 
pile  joong  Isaac ;  and  then  hastily  gripped  the  sword  by  the  hilt, 
would  kill  his  son  with  his  own  hands,  quench  the  fire  with  the 
youth's  blood."  From  this  scene  of  God's  blessing  on  the 
perfect  faith  of  Abraham,  Csedmon  proceeds  next  to  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites,  —  a  story  of  the  power  of  God, 
who  is  able  to  lead  those  who  put  their  faith  in  him  unhurt 
through  the  midst  of  the  great  waters.  And  the  next  subject 
of  the  extant  paraphrase  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  to 
show  the  same  Power  leading  Hananiah,  Azariah,  and  Mishael, 
with  their  garments  unsinged,  through  the  furnace-fire.  Ttiis 
paraphrase  closes  with  Belshazzar's  feast.  The  rest  is  fh)m  the 
New  Testament,  inscribed  in  the  one  extant  manuscript  less 
carefhUy,  and  by  a  later  hand.  It  has  for  its  subject  Christ  and 
Satan.  It  is  fragmentary^ ;  and  perhaps  no  part  of  it  is  by  Cced- 
mon,  except  that  which  describes  the  fasting  and  temptation  in 
the  wilderness. 

4;  Thus  the  £nglish  heart  sang  through  the  verse  of  Cacdmon 
its  first  great  hymn  based  on  the  Word  of  Truth.  But  in  the 
English  heart,  side  by  side  with  its  sense  of  need,  and  of  duty 
toward  God,  lay  its  sturdy  joy  in  combat  with  man ;  and  not  far 
fh>m  the  time  when  was  bom  this  firat  great  English  poem  of 
religion,  was  bom  likewise  the  first  great  English  poem  of  war. 

The  Teutonic  settlers  in  England  had  brought  along  with 
them  from  the  Continent  an  heroic  legend  concerning  a  chief 
named  Beownlf,  who  was  a  Pagan  like  themselves ;  and  tlio 
memory  of  him  they  kept  alive  within  them  long  after  they  had 
ceased  somewhat  to  be  Pagans.  By  some  unknown  Christian 
poet,  writing  in  the  same  north  of  England  where  Ca^dmon 
was  uttering  his  inspirations,  this  old  legend  was  put  into  Eng- 
lish verse,  forming  a  poem  of  6,357  short  lines,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  its  hero,  "  Beowulf."  It  is  the  most  ancient  heroic 
poem  in  any  Germanic  language.  Its  hero  sails  fVom  a  land  of 
the  Goths  to  a  land  of  the  Danes,  and  there  he  fVees  a  chief 
named  Hrothgar  from  the  attacks  of  a  monster  of  the  fens  and 
moors,  named  Grendel.  Afterwards  he  is  himself  ruler,  is 
wounded  mortally  in  combat  with  a  dragon,  and  is  solemnly 
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buried  nnilcr  a  great  barrow  on  a  ijroiaontorj'  rising  higli  abo\o 
tlio  sea.  "  Anil  round  about  the  mouad  rode  liis  licartli- sharers, 
wlio  sang  that  he  was  of  kings,  of  men,  the  mil(l(^Bt.  kindest,  to 
liis  people  sweetest,  and  the  iv.adiest  in  search  of  praise."  In 
tliis  poem  real  eveuts  are  transformed  into  legendary  marvels ; 
but  the  actual  life  of  the  old  Danish  and  Scandinavian  chiefs 
as  it  was  first  transferred  to  this  countrj-  is  vividli^  painted.  It 
brings  before  us  the  feast  in  tlie  nicaii-linll,  with  the  chief  and 
his  heartli -sharers,  the  customs  of  l)ie  banquet,  tlic  rude  b^n- 
nings  of  a  courtly  ceremony,  the  boastful  talk,  reliance  upon 
stiength  of  hand  in  grapple  witii  the  foe,  and  the  practical  spirit 
of  adventare  that  seeks  i^eril  as  a  commerdal  speculation ;  for 
Beowulf  is  undisguisedly  a  tradesman  in  liis  sword.  The  ]M>em 
includes,  also,  expression  of  the  heathen  fatalism,  "  What  is  to 
he  goes  ever  as  it  must,"  tinged  by  tlie  energetic  sense  of  men 
who  feel  that  even  fate  helps  those  who  kelp  themselves ;  or,  as 
it  stands  in  ^'Beowulf,"  that  "the  Must  Be  often  helps  an 
undm>med  man  when  lie  is  brave." 

5.  These  two  poets,  Ciedmon  and  the  unknown  author  of 
'•  Beowulf,"  were  doubtless  the  greatest  \xkIs  in  our  Kirat  Eng- 
lish period  ;  but,  among  the  otlier  poets  of  lliat  [«'rit«l.  a  beau- 
tifiil  and  interesting  character  waK  Aldhelm.  lie  was  lK>rn 
in  GflC,  was  of  gentle  stock,  was  well  langUl  by  Uio  learned 
Adrian ;  and  for  the  love  of  God  he  gave  bis  life,  with  all 
Ids  intellectual  and  bis  material  wealtli,  to  the  monaster)-  at 
Malmesbury.  In  C72,  at  the  verj'  time  when  Ctedraon  was 
doing  his  jKwtic  work  at  Whitby,  AldheUn,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
joined  a  poor  monastery  which  had  Iteen  fonniled  by  n  Scot, 
more  learned  than  rich,  named  Meldum,  after  whom  the  place 
liad  its  name  of  ftlclduin's  Byrig.  or  Malmesbury.  The  place 
was  so  poor  tliat  tlic  monks  bad  not  enough  to  eat.  Aldlielm 
obtained  a  grant  of  tlie  monastery,  rebuilt  the  church,  gathered 
rvligious  com|)anies  about  liim,  and  inspired  in  them  his  zeal 
for  &  pure  life.  lie  was  a  musician  and  a  poet;  played,  it  Is 
said,  all  the  instnimcnts  of  music  used  in  his  time.  His  letters 
and  hia  Latin  verse,  chiefly  in  praise  of  chastity,  8ur\ive;  but 
those  English  songs  of  hie  which  were  still  on  the  lips  of  tlio 
(ifople  in  King  AltVed's  day  are  lost  to  ua.    William  of  MalmoR- 


IvBT  has  recoided.  on  Kii^  Alfired*s  authority,  that  AMhehn 
wss  vnequmlled  as  an  inventor  and  singer  of  English  verse ;  and 
that  a  soi^  ascribed  to  him,  which  was  still  familiar  among  the 
people,  had  been  song  by  Aklhelm«  on  the  bridge  between  coun* 
tiT  and  town,  in  the  character  of  an  English  minstrel  or  glee« 

m.  to  keep  the  people  from  running  home  directly  after  mans 
sm^.  as  it  was  their  habit  to  do,  without  waiting  for  the 
senoon.  Another  story  is,  that  on  a  Sunday,  at  a  time  when 
many  traders  from  different  parts  of  the  country*  came  into 
Mafanesbory,  Abbot  Aldhelm  stationed  himself  on  the  bridge, 
and  there,  by  his  soi^,  caused  some  of  those  who  would  havo 
passed  to  stay  by  him,  and,  leaving  their  trade  until^  the  mor^ 
row,  follow  him  to  church. 

€l  Apart  from  "Beowulf,"  and  Ciedmon*s  *' Paraphrase, *• 
each  existing  in  a  single  manuscript,  the  main  body  of  the  First 
English  poetiy  that  has  come  down  to  us  has  l)een  preserved  in 
two  eoUections,  known  as  the  Bxetar  Book  and  the  Ver- 
cdH  Book.  Each  is  named  from  tiie  place  where  it  was 
found.  The  Exeter  Book  is  a  collection  of  poems  given,  with 
other  volumes,  to  the  library  of  his  cathedral  by  Leofric,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  between  the  years  1046  and  1073.  The  other  vol- 
ume was  discovered  in  1823,  in  a  monaster}*  at  VercelU,  in  the 
Milanese,  where  it  had  been  mistaken  for  a  relic  of  Eusebius, 
who  was  once  Bishop  of  Vercelli. 

Among  the  pieces  in  these  volumes  are  three  of  considerable 
length,  by  a  poet  named  CynewnlC  who,  according  to  one 
opinion,  was  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  and  died  in  780,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  opinion,  was  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  died 
in  1014.  In  the  Vercelli  Book  is  Cynewulfs  '*  Elene,"  a  ix>em 
of  2,648  lines,  on  the  legend  of  St.  Helen,  or  the  finding  of 
the  true  cross  by  the  mother  of  Constantine.  In  the  P^xctcr 
Book  we  have  CynewulTs  legend  of  "Juliana,"  mart}T  in  the 
days  of  Emperor  Maximian,  and  a  series  of  poems  which  havo 
unity  among  themselves,  and  have  been  read  as  a  single  work,  — 
CynewulTs  "Christ."  C3'newulf  deals  with  Scripture  history 
and  legend  in  a  devout  spirit ;  and  his  poems  are  interesting, 
although  their  earnestness  is  not  quickened  by  any  touch  of 
genius. 
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Among  otbcr  ix)ems  in  tltc  two  collectloDS,  ve  hare  in  the 
Exeter  Book  "The  Travellcr'a  Song,"  wliieh  is  Bometimea 
thought  to  be  the  oldest  of  First  Enghah  poems  ;  tlie  legend  of 
"St.  Guthlac;"  ''Tlie  PhcenLY,"  an  Jillegory  of  tbe  hfe  of  the 
Christian ;  "  The  Pantlier  ""  and  "  The  Wliale,"  two  examples 
of  the  early  Christian  fashion  of  turning  natural  history  into 
religious  apolt^uc ;  "  An  Address  of  the  Soul  to  the  Body;" 
"  The  Various  Fortunes  of  Men  ;  "  and  some  "  I'roverbs  "  and 
"Riddles."  The  collection  contains  a  few  jjiecea  not  txchi- 
sively  deroUonal,  and  it  represents  in  fair  pi'oportion  the  whole 
character  of  First  English  poetrj.  Sineo  it  was  produced  by  on 
educated  class  trained  In  the  monasteries,  the  religious  tone 
might  be  es|)ectcd  to  jiredominate,  even  if  this  were  not  also 
the  literature  of  a  religious  people.  The  domestic  feeling  of 
the  Teuton  is  tenderly  expressed  among  these  poems  in  a  little 
strain  from  shipboard  on  the  happiness  of  him  whose  wife 
awaits  on  shore  the  dear  bread-winner,  ready  to  wash  bis  travel- 
stained  elothes  and  to  clothe  him  anew  by  her  own  spiniung 
and  wearing. 

In  the  Vercelli  Book,  beside  Cynownlfs  "Helen,"  there  ia 
a  still  longer  legend  of  "  St.  Andrew."  with  a  "  Vision  of  the 
Holy  Rood,"  the  beginning  of  a  poem  on  "The  Falsehood  of 
Men,"  a  poem  on  "The  Fates  of  the  AjxisUcs,"  and  two 
"  Addresses  of  the  Soul  to  tlic  Body,*"  one  con-esponding  lo 
that  in  the  Kxeter  Book.  Nueh  pooms,  in  which  the  bouI  de- 
bates with  the  body  as  chief  cause  of  sin,  remaineil  popular  fbr 
centuries. 

Among  the  remains  of  First  English  poetry  outside  the  Exe- 
ter and  the  Vercelli  Book,  tlie  most  interesting  of  those  which 
seem  to  have  liecn  produced  before  the  end  of  ihe  eighth  oen- 
ttiry  is  a  fVagment  of  old  battle-song  known  as  "  The  Fight  at 
tlnnesburg;  "  also  a  fine  fragment  of  a  iK>em  on  "Judith," 
and  a  fragment  of  a  gloomy  poem  on  "Tlie  Grave." 

Few  i)ocms  remain  to  us  from  the  First  English  jwrioil,  be- 
longing to  tlie  years  after  the  eighth  century.  The  writers  of 
that  famous  national  reeortl  called  "  The  Anglo-,Saxun  Chroni- 
de  "  oecosionully  rise  from  prose  into  wrse,  and  in  this  way 
liu  been  prcson'cd  the  poem  of  "  The  Battle  of  Unmauburli." 
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to  US,  nearij  complete,  a  First  KngliHh  |x)oin  on 

'^^The  Bmttle  of  Maldon,"  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  ''  The  Dvnth 

of  BvrfatDodi/'  warm  with  the  generous  love  of  indopondoncHS 

and  vet  simply  honest  in  its  record  of  defeat,  through  which  wo 

feeU  as  it  were,  the  palse  of  the  nation  beating  houltliily. 

Fofaapa  the  most  famous  specimen  of  the  (MM'try  of  thin  p(«- 

riod  is  a  scrap  of  song  believeil  to  have  been  eoniiMmcd  by  King 

Camite.    One  day,  when  he  was  going  by  lK)at  to  Kly  to  k(»ep 

m  chnrdi  festival,  he  ordered  his  men  to  n)W  Hlowly,  and  noar 

abore,  that  he  might  hear  the  |)salms  of  tlie  nionkM ;   thon  lu) 

called  to  his  companions  to  sing  witli  him,  and  invenUni  on  tlio 

wgnA  a  little  song :  — 

"  Merie  songen  the  Muncchos  hiunon  Ely 
Tha  Cnut  ching  reuthcr  by ; 
Rotheth  cnites  ncr  the  laiul 
And  here  ye  thes  Muncchoa  sang.'* 
("  Pleasantly  sang  the  monkd  In  Ely 
When  Canute  the  king  rowed  by ; 
Row,  boys,  near  the  land, 
And  hear  ye  the  song  of  the  monks/') 

Then  followed  other  verses,  said  to  have  been  stiii  romomberod 
and  sung  a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest. 

7.  As  to  their  mechanism,  there  is  one  measure  for  ^^  Beo- 
wulf," Csedmon's  ^^  Paraphrase,"  and  all  subsequont  First  Kng- 
Hah  poems.  There  is  no  rhyme,  and  no  counting  of  Hyllables. 
The  lines  are  short,  depending  upon  accent  for  a  rhythm  varying 
in  accordance  with  the  thought  to  be  expressed,  and  depending 
for  its  emphasis  upon  alliteration.  Usually,  in  the  first  of  a  pair 
of  short  lines,  the  two  words  of  chief  im|)ortance  begin  with  the 
same  letter,  and,  in  the  second  line  of  the  pair,  the  chief  word 
begins  also  with  that  letter,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  alliteration 
is  of  consonants ;  in  the  case  of  vowels  the  rule  is  reversed, 
— the  chief  words  begin  with  vowels  that  are  diifercnt. 


Bunn  ('hroBlrle. 

3.  As  Cieilmon  mardit's  nt  tiie  limil  of  tlie  long  lino  of  Eng* 
lish  pools,  so  the  Venarable  Bede  k-nds  tlie  still  longer  lino 
or  English  prosc-writors.  Tliis  wiso  and  saintly  man,  lioni  in 
(173,  was  a  cbild  in  arms  when  Ciedmon  sang  the  power  of  the 
Creator  and  hia  counsel,  and  the  young  AkUicIm  had  begnn  his 
work  at  Malmesbuiy.  When  seven  yoare  old,  —  that  is  to  say, 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Abbess  Hilda,  — Bodu  was  plaood 
in  the  newly-founded  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Wearmoutli. 
Three  years  later  the  associated  monastery  of  St.  I'lml  waa 
oi>ened  at  Jarrow,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  about  Ave  miles 
distant  from  St.  Peter's.  Bede,  then  aged  ten,  was  transferred 
to  the  Jarrow  monastery.  There  he  spent  his  life,  punctual  in 
nil  formal  exercises  of  devotion,  and  employing  his  whole  lei- 
sure, pen  in  band,  for  the  advancement  of  true  knowledge,  IIo 
digeBl«d  and  arranged  the  teaching  of  tlic  fathers  of  the  church, 
that  others  might  with  the  least  pos8i))Iu  dilllculty  study  tli« 
Scriptures  Ity  the  light  they  gave.  lie  produced,  in  a  Latin 
treatise  on  "The  Nature  of  Things."  a  text-book  of  the  sci- 
ence of  hia  day,  digest«d  and  oomjtacted  out  of  many  \'olumcii. 
His  workfl  are  almost  an  oncyclo|j«edia  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
lime.  He  drew  it  ftom  many  eonrcee,  whore  It  lay  hidden  in 
dull,  voluminous,  or  inaccessible  books ;  and  he  set  It  forth  in 
books  whicli  could  be  ustid  in  tlie  monastery  ficliools.  or  lie  reait 
by  the  educntt^d  for  their  own  ftirther  Instmetion.  The  fame  of 
the  devout  and  simple-minded  English  scholar  spread  twyond 
England.  A  }x>po  iii  vain  deirirct)  to  have  him  brought  to 
Bome.     Ho  rcfUscd  in  his  own  mouastcry  the  dignity  of  abbot, 
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^^  tiie  office  demands  household  care ;  and  household 
brii^  with  it  distraction  of  mind,  which  hinders  Die  pur- 
suit of  learning.'*  He  was  thus  at  work  in  his  monastery, 
thirty-six  years  old,  at  the  time  of  the  doatli  of  Afdhelm. 

In  731,  in  his  fift^'-ninth  year,  Bedo  finished  the  mont  im- 
portant <^  his  works,  that  known  as  his  ^^  P^cclcsiaHtical  Ilin- 
tofy.*'  That  History  of  the  English  Church  was  virtually  a 
history  of  England  brought  down  to  the  date  of  its  completifm, 
and  baaed  upon  inquiries  made  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  liiHto- 
rian.  Bede  did  not  doubt  reported  miracles ;  and  tliat  part  of 
the  religions  faith  of  his  time  supplies  details  which  we  Mhould 
be  glad  now  to  exchange  for  other  information  uix)n  matters 
whereof  he  gives  too  bare  a  chronicle ;  but,  whatever  itfi  de- 
fects, he  has  left  us  a  history  of  the  early  3'ears  of  England,  -^ 
succinct,  yet  often  warm  with  life ;  business-like  and  yet  childlike 
in  its  tone ;  at  once  practical  and  spiritual,  simply  Just,  and  the 
work  of  a  true  scholar,  breathing  love  to  God  and  man.  Wo 
owe  to  Bede  alone  the  knowledge  of  much  that  is  most  interesl- 
in^  in  our  early  history.  Where  other  authorities  are  dtinl, 
they  are  often  writers,  who,  on  the  points  in  question,  know  no 
more  than  Bede  had  told  them.  Bedo  died  in  the  year  7<)r>, 
four  years  after  the  completion  of  his  History.  He  wrote  in 
Latin,  then  the  language  of  all  scholars ;  but  in  his  last  days, 
under  painftil  illness,  he  was  urging  forward  a  translation  into 
English  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  One  of  his  pupils  said  to 
him,  when  the  end  was  near,  ^'  Most  dear  master,  there  is  still 
one  diapter  wanting ;  do  3'ou  think  it  troublesome  to  l)e  asked 
anymore  questions?  "  He  answered,  ^^  It  is  no  trout)le.  Take 
your  pen  and  make  read}',  and  write  fast.*'  Afterwards,  says 
the  pupil,  who  gave,  in  a  letter  that  remains  to  us,  tlie  narrative 
of  Bede's  last  days,  when  the  dying  scholar  had  been  taking 
leave  of  his  brethren  in  the  monastery,  and  bequeathing  among 
them  his  little  wealth  of  pepper,  napkins,  and  incense,  ^'  the  boy 
said,  *  Dear  master,  there  is  yet  one  sentence  not  written.'  Ho 
answered,  *  Write  quickl}'.'  Soon  after  the  boy  said, '  The  sen- 
tence is  now  written.'  He  replied,  *  It  is  well.  You  have  said 
the  truth.  It  is  ended.  Receive  my  head  into  your  hands ;  for 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  sit  facing  my  holy  place,  where 
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I  was  wont  to  pray,  that  I  may  also,  sitting,  call  npon  my 
Fatber.'  And  thus  on  the  pavement  of  his  little  cell,  singing 
'  Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  IIolj'  Ghost,' 
when  he  had  tiamed  the  Holy  Spirit  he  breathed  his  last,  and  bo 
dei)art«d  into  the  heavenly  kingdom." 

2.  Afl«r  Bede's  death  there  were  in  England  two  great 
scholars,  who  by  their  writings  made  themselves  famous  over 
all  Euroi^e :  these  were  Alcnin,  who  died  in  8U4,  and  Joltn 
Scotos  Erigena,  wbo  died  about  884.  These  men  did  much 
to  advance  learning  »nd  to  quicken  thought  in  England  ;  but  as 
their  writings  were  in  Latin,  and  not  in  English,  their  connection 
with  English  literature  was  only  indirect. 

3.  The  chief  prosperity  of  Fiist  English  prose  gathers  aliout 
the  name  and  reign  of  the  great  King  Alfred.  Tbiilecn 
years  before  the  death  of  Erigena,  that  is  in  871,  All'red  Iw- 
came  King  of  England;  and  at  that  time  the  same  races, 
which,  by  their  settlements  three  or  four  centuries  earlier,  litul 
laid  the  foundations  of  England,  were  again  descending  on  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Sen  and  the  Atlantic.  They  spread  their 
ravages  from  Friesland  to  Aquitaine,  and  pushed  inland  by  way 
of  the  Khine,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne.  In  Eng- 
land they  were  called  the  Danes ;  in  France,  the  Normans.  In 
the  autumn  of  86G  the  Danes  oecujiied  in  strength  part  of  the 
eastern  coast,  and  in  the  following  spring  they  plundered  and 
burned  churches  and  monasteries  of  East  AngUa.  The  Abbess 
Hilda's  was  among  the  monasteries  burned  in  8G7. 

In  876,  when  AllVed,  aged  twenty-seven,  hai]  been  for  five 
years  an  nnhicky  king,  with  Healfdeue  strong  at  the  head  of 
his  Danes  in  the  north  of  England,  and  Gutlinim  in  the  south, 
Kolf  (called  also  liollo  and  Rou)  entered  tie  Seine.  He 
and  his  brother  Gorm  had,  like  otiiers,  contended  with  their 
own  king  at  home.  Gorm  had  been  killed,  and  Rolf  had  gone 
into  iudeiwndent  exile  as  a  bold  atlventnrer  by  sea.  He  had 
sought  prizes  in  England  and  Belgium  Iwforc  tic  went  up  thu 
Seine,  and  was  tlien  invited  to  take  i>cftceftil  oecnpation  of 
Rouen.  In  879  King  Alfred  obtained  pi^ace  by  Ids  trontj'  with 
Guthnim.  Tliirty -two  years  afterwards,  in  911.  the  land  of  the 
Normans,  afterwards  called  Nomuuidy,  was  yielded  to  BoUo 
and  his  followers. 
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Thas  we  see  that  King  Alfred,  in  his  struggle  with  the  Danes, 
was  battlii^  only  with  one  part  of  a  great  movement  akin  to 
that  which  had  first  brought  the  English  into  Britain ;  and  that 
the  foundation  of  Normandy,  about  ten  years  after  King  Alfred's 
death,  is  but  another  of  its  incidents,  although  an  incident  of 
first  importance  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

King  Alfred,  having  secured  some  peace  with  the  new  settlers 
on  his  coast,  proceeded  to  restore  strength  to  liis  people  with 
the  help  of  the  best  advisers  he  could  gather  to  his  court. 
Churches  and  monasteries  had  suffered  for  their  wealth ;  but 
their  plunder  and  destruction  meant  also  destruction  of  their 
schools.  ^' There  are  only  a  few,"  said  Alfred,  '^on  this  side 
of  fhe  Humber,  who  can  understand  the  divine  service,  or  even 
translate  a  Latin  letter  into  English,  and  I  believe  not  many 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Humber  either.  The}'  are  so  few,  in- 
deed, that  I  cannot  remember  one  south  of  the  Thames  when  I 
began  to  reign."  Alfred  re-established  monasteries,  and  took 
pains  to  make  them  efficient  centres  of  education  for  his  people. 
Partly  because  the  knowledge  of  Latin  had  to  be  recovered, 
partly  because  good  knowledge  is  most  widely  diffused  through 
a  land  when  it  is  written  in  the  language  of  the  i)eople,  Alfred 
made,  or  caused  to  be  made  for  him,  translations  of  the  books 
which  had  been  most  valued  when  they  were  among  the  Latin 
text-books  of  the  days  of  Bede  and  Alcuin.  One  of  these  was 
Bede's  ^^  Ecclesiastical  History,"  or  History  of  England,  trans- 
lated into  English  without  any  of  the  added  information  with 
which  it  could  have  been  enriched.  Perhaps  a  reverence  for 
Bede*8  work  caused  Alfred  to  present  it  to  his  countr^'inen 
without  change  or  addition. 

The  same  feeling  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  fVee  hand- 
ling of  ^^  The  Universal  History  "  of  Orosius.  This  had  been 
the  accepted  manual  in  monastery  schools,  for  general  history 
from  tiie  creation  to  A.D.  416.  Its  author  was  a  Spanish  con- 
troversial Christian  of  the  fifth  century,  and  it  was  written  at 
tdbie  suggestion  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  Augustine  was 
himself  writing  ^^De  Civitate  Dei"  to  sustain  the  faith  of 
Christians  who  had  seen  Alaric  sack  B(»ne,  b}'  showing  from 
church  history  that  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel  could  not  add 
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to  the  world's  misery.  He  suggested  to  Orosiiis,  who  just  thon 
came  to  consult  him  on  somo  question  of  heresy,  that  he  niiglit 
sliow  from  profane  histoi-j*  the  same  thing  for  the  re-aasurance 
of  the  faithAil.  Orosius  produced,  therefore,  in  Latin,  n  dull 
book,  written,  as  Pope  Gelasius  I.  said,  "  with  wondcrl\il 
brevity  against  heathen  perversions,"  and  it  became  in  the 
monaster^'  schools  the  chief  mauual  of  imiversal  history.  King 
Alfred,  in  giving  a  free  translation  of  it  to  hia  [leople,  cleared 
tlie  book  of  church  controversy,  omitl«d,  altered,  and  added, 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  a  good  summary  of  general 
history  and  geography. 

King  Alfred's  other  work  in  aid  of  a  right  knowledge  of  his- 
tory was,  probably,  the  establishment  of  that  national  record  of 
events  which  was  kept  aftenvards  for  a  long  time  from  year  to 
year,  and  is  now  commonly  known  as  "The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle."  It  begins,  after  a  brief  account  of  Britain,  with 
Cesar's  invasion ;  is  in  it«  earlier  details  obviously  a  compila- 
tion, and  that  obielly  fl'om  Bede,  but  begins  to  give  fuller  de- 
tails after  the  year  853 ;  and  so,  fiom  a  date  within  Alfred's 
lifetime,  begins  to  tnko  rank  with  Bedo  as  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  information  on  the  early  history  of  Ktigland.  It 
may  be  supposed,  that,  for  tlic  keeping  of  this  annual  record 
of  the  nation's  life,  local  events  were  reixirted  at  the  head- 
quarters of  some  one  monastery  in  which  was  a  raonk  com- 
missioned to  act  as  historiograplier ;  that,  at  Uio  end  of  each 
year,  this  monk  set  down  what  he  tlionght  most  worlliy  to  be 
remembered,  and  that  bo  then  had  transcripts  of  bis  brief  note 
made  in  the  scriptorium  of  his  monnsteiy,  and  forwarded  to 
other  houses  fur  addition  to  the  copies  kept  by  them  of  the 
great  year-lraok  of  the  nation.  Geotft^y  Gaimnr,  writing  in 
the  twelfth  century,  says  that  King  Alfred  had  at  Winchester  a 
copy  of  o  chronicle  fastened  by  a  chain ;  so  that  all  who  wished 
might  rcail.  In  some  such  way  as  this  "The  Anglo-iSnxon 
Chronicle"  was  kept  up  until  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
qncst,  and  for  ttiree  generations  after  that.  Its  last  record  is 
of  the  acccBsion  of  Henry  II.  in  the  year  1154. 

King  AllVed  not  only  tried  to  make  his  countrymen  ac- 
quainted with  the  worid  In  which   Uicy  lived,  bat  he  sought 
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also  to  aid  eadi  in  acquiring  a  firm  rule  over  the  world  within 
himself.  For  this  reason  he  turned  into  English  the  famous 
Latin  work  of  Boethius,  the  last  man  of  genius  produced  by 
ancient  Rome.  Boethius,  a  Roman  senator,  lost  the  favor  of 
Theodoric  by  a  love  for  his  country',  which  his  enemies  called 
treason ;  was  imprisoned,  and  fVom  prison  led  to  execution, 
about  the  year  525.  In  prison  he  wrote  his  noble  work  called 
"The  Consolation  of  Philosophy,"  in  five  books  of  prose, 
mixed  with  verse.  The  first  of  its  five  books  recognized  as  the 
great  source  of  consolation  that  a  wise  God  rules  the  world ; 
the  second  argued  that  man  in  his  worst  extremit}'  possesses 
much,  and  ought  to  fix  his  mind  on  the  imperishable ;  the  third 
maintained  that  God  is  the  chief  good,  and  works  no  e\ii; 
the  fourth,  that,  as  seen  from  above,  only  the  good  are  happ}' ; 
and  the  fifth  sought  to  reconcile  God's  knowledge  of  what  is 
necessary  with  the  free-will  of  mankind.  The  charm  of  a  philo- 
sophic mind  expressed  through  a  pure  strain  of  natural  piety 
had  made  this  dialogue  between  Philosophy  and  the  Prisoner  so 
popular,  that  the  church  justified  its  use  of  the  volume  in  schools 
by  claiming  Boethius  as  a  Christian  mart3T.  He  was  canonized 
as  a  saint  in  the  eighth  century*,  though  in  his  book  he  turns 
from  the  depth  of  worldl}'  calamity  to  explore  all  sources  of 
true  consolation,  and  does  not  name  Christ.  Alfred  believed, 
as  he  was  told,  that  Boethius  sufibred  as  a  Christian  under 
Theodoric,  and  told  it  again  when  he  gave  "The  Consolation 
of  Philosoph}' "  in  English  to  his  people. 

King  Alfred  also,  with  the  same  desire  to  give  men  inward 
strength,  translated  into  English  a  famous  book  by  Pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great.  This  book,  known  as  the  "  Regula  Pastoralis," 
showing  what  the  mind  of  a  true  spintual  pastor  ought  to  be, 
was  made  English  as  "  Gregory's  Book  on  the  Care  of  the  Soul." 
It  is  in  the  preface  to  this  that  King  Alfred  tells  of  the  decay 
of  learning  in  his  kingdom,  and  of  his  desire  for  its  true  resto- 
ration. 

We  cannot  know  with  certaint}'  whether  much  of  the  work 
ascribed  to  King  Alfred  was  done  b}'  his  own  hand,  or  whether 
he  may  rather  be  said  to  have  encouraged,  by  strong  fel- 
lowship in  industr}',  the  labors  of  those  good  men  whom  he 
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gathered  to  hia  court,  and  wbo  worked  under  liis  dircciion. 
giving  and  receiving  counsel,  for  the  flirtherance  of  liis  most 
royal  enterprise.  What  we  do  know  with  certainty  assureB  us, 
that,  altlioiigli  King  AlAed  lived  a  tliousand  yeara  ago,  a  tbou- 
Hand  years  hence,  if  there  be  KugLaud  then,  liis  momoi^'  will 
yut  be  predous  to  bis  country. 

4b  There  is  little  to  be  said  of  our  Firat  English  literature 
aAertlie  time  of  King  Alfred,  wlio  died  in  901.  Two  devout 
ecclesiastiuB,  Sthel^vold  and  Dnnstaii,  sought  to  reform 
monastic  lii'e  by  pulling  more  purity  and  zeal  into  it ;  and,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work,  Etbclwuld  translated  into  Kng- 
liah  Benedict's  ^'  Rule  of  a  Monastic  Life."  Dunstan  wrote  an 
adaptation  of  Ihc  same  rule  for  the  use  of  English  monks,  snd 
also  a  large  "  Comraentaiy  on  the  Beneilictjue  Rule,"  doubt- 
less from  notes  of  tbe  lectures  given  by  him  to  his  pupita  in 
the  monastery-  schools.  Some  IVagmcnts  of  First  English  in  the 
chapter  library  at  Gloucester  have  been  partly  published  in 
facsimile  ae  "Gloucester  Fragments,"  and  include  a  detail  of 
miracles  that  preceded  and  directed  the  dedication,  by  Arch- 
bishop Dunstan,  of  Ethclwold's  restoretl  Catlieilral  of  Win- 
chester. 

5.  No  vigor  of  independent  genius  was  develo|)ed  by  this 
movement  towaids  greater  strictness  of  monastic  rule.  Tlic 
best  inteUectual  effort  among  us  in  the  century  following  tlio 
death  of  AlfVed  took  tiio  same  direction.  I-^mest  and  ri^'ligious 
men  felt  in  their  youth  an  entlmsiasm  elirred  by  the  re-fonniling 
of  those  monasteries  in  which  they  were  trained ;  and,  looking 
only  to  the  farthest  Umit  of  their  little  world,  they  devoutly 
sought  to  raise  their  country  by  putting  purer  and  intcnser  life 
into  the  men  who  were  its  teachers.  But  the  nation  was  ad- 
vancing, through  much  stir  of  blood,  into  a  new  age  of  its 
life,  and  could  be  little  helped  by  a  lUed  reiirodnction  of  past 
forma. 

AUVed'a  grandson,  Atholstan,  ntliicked  by  Danes  from  Iie- 
hind  and  Danea  of  the  north  of  ICngland,  with  allies  trota 
among  thu  Gael  and  Cymry,  overcnmc  his  enemies  in  the  year 
tt37-  at  tile  great  battle  of  Brunaiibiirh.  Trouble  with  Danes 
continued,  till  there  was  more  quiet  in  Uie  rdgn  of  l^gar,  who 
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began  to  rule  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  fVom  the  outset  of  his 
idgn  took  Dunstan  for  diief  counsellor.  Edgar,  therefore, 
floppc»ted  the  great  efforts  made  for  a  revival  of  monasticism. 
He  died  io  the  year  975,  after  sixteen  years  of  rule,  and  was 
called  Lord  of  the  whole  Isle  of  Albion.  Blending  of  all  con- 
stitaents  of  the  great  nation  of  the  fbture  was  still  going  on. 
An  Bnglaod  had  been  formed,  and  now  came  the  foreshadowing 
of  a  Great  Britain.  The  da3's  of  the  first  generations  of  Eng- 
glish  are  therefore  drawing  to  a  close. 

Meanwhile  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  had  grown  also 
into  compact  powers ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Ethelrcd  the  Unready 
England  was  not  merely  disturbed  b}'  the  Danes  settled  on  her 
BhcM«s,  bat  had  to  face  their  power  as  invaders.  In  the  year 
994  they  attacked  Ipswich,  ravaged  the  surrounding  country-, 
and  were  met  unsuccessfully  at  Maldon  in  Essex  by  the  patriotic 
bands  which  had  been  trained  and  led  by  Byrhtnoth,  who  fell 
in  the  battle. 

6.  These  were  the  days  of  outward  tumult,  in  which  JEllfrio 
wrote  his  "Homilies."  iElfric  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  of 
Ethelwold  at  Abingdon.  When  Ethclwold  became  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  ^IMc  acted  as  chief  of  the  teachers  in  his  diocese, 
and  wrote  for  the  use  of  schools  a  lively  little  book  of  Latin 
"Colloquy."  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  republished  by 
iClfric  Bata,  who  had  himself  been  taught  Latin  by  it  at  Win- 
chester. Latin  being  in  his  time,  and  long  before  and  after, 
spoken  and  written  as  the  common  language  of  the  learned, 
colloquy,  was  a  common  way  of  teaching.  ^Ifric  represents 
in  his  dialogue  pupils  who  beg  to  be  taught,  answering  ques- 
tions  as  to  their  respective  trades ;  and  thus  he  brings  out  in 
a  few  pages  a  very  large  number  of  words  that  would  bo  used 
by  them  in  talk  over  the  daily  business  of  life.  JElfric  wrote 
also  for  his  pupils  a  "Glossary"  in  Latin  and  English.  He 
was  removed  from  Winchester  to  the  Abbey  of  Cernc  in  Dorset- 
shire by  the  wish  of  its  founder,  and  there  it  was,  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  founder's  son,  ^Ifric  produced  his  "  Homilies," 
compiled  and  translated  fVom  the  Fathers,  in  two  sets  each  of 
forty  sermons.  The  first  set  was  completed  in  the  year  990, 
and  is  a  harmony  of  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  on  all  points 
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of  faith  as  the  English  Charch  of  his  time  accepted  them.  It 
was  made  public  by  the  authority  of  Sigeric,  then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  other  set  tells  of  the  saints  whom  the 
church  then  revered.  .^Ifric  also  began  a  translation,  in 
abridgment,  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  completed  in  this 
way  the  whole  Pentateuch,  as  well  as  the  Book  of  Job.  Thus 
iElfHc  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  man  who  translated  into 
English  prose  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Bible. 

7.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  great  national 
record  of  English  history*,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chroniclo, 
was  established  in  King  Alfred's  time,  and  continued  to  be 
written,  year  by  year,  until  almost  a  century  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  With  this  work,  representing  both  prose  and  poetry, 
the  story  of  First  English  literature,  therefore,  comes  to  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WBirmos  OF  englishmen  in  latin  and  in 

FRENCH. 

I.  TheVagUih  Lmfvage  before  and  after  the  Koman  Conqaest.— 2.  Wrltfnga  fa 
Latin  and  in  Frenek.— S.  Chronldea.  ~  4.  Vllllani  of  Halniesbary.  —  5.  Geof- 
frey of  Honnoatiu  —  6.  Wace.  — 7.  A  G reap  of  Hinor  Ckroniclers.  —  8.  Balph 
HIgden.  — 9.  Ronianeet;  Walter  Hap.  — 10.  Other  Bonaace- Writers.  — 11. 
tewalf.  — If.  HilarUu.->lt.  Hlracle-PlaTt  and  Hjateriea.~14.  Writera  on 
Sctoace;  Athelard  of  Bath.  — 15.  Alexander  Neckhan.  — 16.  Soger  Bacon.— 
17.  Writers  on  Law ;  Balph  GlanvIUe ;  Henry  of  Braetoa.  — 18.  Beligloas 
Btaeassion;  Bngllsk  Debate  concerning  Authority.  — 19.  Higel  Wireker.— 
80.  Bobert  Groi8eteato.^21.  Blckard  de  Bnry. 

1.  During  the  four  centuries  fi*om  Csedmon  to  the  Conquest 
the  language  of  books  written  in  English  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fixed.  Among  the  First  English  themselves,  mixtures  of 
race  and  tribe  firom  the  Continent  varied  in  different  parts  of 
the  countr^^  and  in  each  place  the  constituents  and  the  propor- 
^ons  of  the  mixture  were  shown  by  the  form  of  speech.  Pro- 
vincial dialects  were  thus  established.  Then,  as  now,  the 
spoken  language  of  the  countr}*  had  its  local  differences,  only 
more  strongly  marked  than  they  now  are ;  and  the  untaught  mul- 
titude was  careless  about  grammar ;  while  the  cultivated  class, 
which  produced  books,  maintained  in  them  a  standard  of  the 
language,  being  carefUl  to  preserve  accuracy  in  use  of  inflection, 
discrimination  of  gender,  and  upon  all  other  such  points.  Even 
the  vocabulary  of  First  English  literature  remained  for  those  four 
centuries  very  uniform ;  so  that,  with  a  few  traces  of  provin- 
cialism which  may  point  towards  the  birthplace  of  a  writer,  and 
perhaps  some  looseness  of  grammar  towards  the  close  of  the 
period,  during  the  four  centuries  of  First  English  literature,  all 
English  thought  written  in  English  may  be  said  to  have  come 
down  to  us  in  one  language  as  fixed  as  that  which  we  now  speak. 

But,  during  the  three  centuries  f^om  the  Conquest  to  the  time 
of  Chaucer,  there  was  continuous  change.     The  language  then 
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was  in  transition  to  the  later  foiiu,  in  whicli,  ngaiii,  it  became 
6xed.  In  race  tlie  Normana  were  nnotlier  combination  of  tlie 
English  elements.  Even  the  part  of  Franco  on  which  they  had 
eatftbliahed  thcraaolves  was  Tentonized  before  they  came  to  it ; 
for  it  was  that  which  had  in  Cteear's  time  a  population  traceable 
to  a  Teutonic  immigralion,  and  to  which  there  had  como  in  the 
fifth  century  the  Franks,  — Teutons  again.  As  far  as  concerned 
race  only,  there  was  quite  as  much  of  original  kindred  in  the 
blood  of  those  whom  we  call  Normans  and  Saxons  as  between 
fellow-Englishmen  now  living  in  Yorkshire  and  in  llampaliire. 
But  tlie  enei^tic  Normans  had  been  drawing,  for  the  subsequent 
advantage  of  the  world,  their  own  separate  lessons  tiora  the 
school  of  hfe.  They  had  drop|)cd  in  France  Iheir  own  language ; 
their  sons  learnt  speech  of  the  mothers  fonnd  in  the  new  coun- 
try, and,  when  they  first  came  over  to  England  as  rulera,  gave 
kings  who  sjKiIie  only  French,  ecclesiastics  whom  their  kings 
could  trust,  French-speaking  abbots  at  the  head  of  the  mooas- 
teries  (which  wore  the  only  conscnators  of  knowledge  and  cen- 
tres of  nlucation),  and  French-speaking  knights  in  their  eaatlea, 
ua  centres  of  influence  among  the  native  nirul  population. 

French  was  the  language  of  tJie  riding  class  in  Church  and 
State.  Latin  was  used  in  books  habitually  as  the  common 
language  of  the  educated  throughout  Europe, — the  only  lan- 
guage in  which  n  scholar  might  hope  to  address,  not  merely  the 
few  among  a  single  iK-oplc,  but  the  whole  republic  of  letters. 
English  remained  tlie  hinguagc  of  the  people,  and  its  predomi- 
nance was  sure. 

lint  tliere  was  no  longer  in  the  monasteries  a  cultivated  class 
maintaining  a  standard  of  tlie  language.  The  common  i>eople 
wer«  not  strict  in  care  of  genders  and  infloctiona.  Those  new- 
eoniera  who  sought  to  make  themselvM  understood  in  English 
liel|)ed  also  to  bring  old  niceties  of  inflection  to  decay.  At  Uui 
same  t'mie  old  words  were  iiioilint-<i,  and  some  were  dropped, 
when  their  places  were,  completely  tuken  by  convenient  uuw 
words  that  formed  part  of  the  largo  vocabulary  wiierewitli  our 
language  was  now  being  enriched.  In  large  towns  change  was 
continuous  and  somewhat  rapid ;  in  country  districts  it  wax 
slow.    Thus,  while  the  |>roviuoial  diatlnotions  all  remained.  Iik-qI 
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conditions,  here  advancing,  there  retarding,  the  new  movement, 
caused  increase  of  difference  between  the  foims  of  speech  current 
in  England  at  one  time. 

2.  In  the  3'ears  next  following  the  Conquest  the  chief  authors 
were  ecclesiastics,  and  their  language  Latin.  The  books  were 
usually  chronicles  and  lives  of  saints ;  but  there  was  represen- 
tation also  of  the  love  of  travel,  and  already  a  faint  indication 
of  the  new  spirit  of  f^ee  inquiry  that  was  to  break  the  bonds  of 
ancient  science.  Not  until  the  time  of  King  John,  who  began 
his  reign  just  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  after  the  Con- 
quest, did  books  in  English  begin  to  appear.  During  all  that 
time,  nearly  all  writing  of  mark  had  been  in  Latin ;  and  those 
books  which  were  not  in  Latin  were  in  French.  Indeed  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  reign  of  John,  and  quite 
down  to  the  end  of  our  period  of  Transitional  English,  the  larger 
part  of  the  literature  written  in  England  was  in  Latin  and  in 
French  rather  than  in  English.  This  huge  mass  of  writings 
produced  in  England  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth,  but  produced  in  some  other  lan- 
guage than  that  of  England,  cannot  be  regarded  as  English 
literature.  We  need  not  here  concern  ourselves  with  these 
writings,  except  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  condition  of  Eng- 
lish thou^t  at  that  time,  or  as  they  stand  for  the  origin  of 
literary  movements  which  revealed  themselves,  then  and  after- 
ward, in  literature  that  is  English.  Under  this  limitation  let 
us  glance  rapidly  over  the  Latin  and  French  writings  that  were 
produced  in  England  during  the  three  centuries  now  under 
consideration. 

3.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  portion  of  them 
are  the  Chronicles,  which  during  all  this  period  were  writ- 
ten by  ecclesiastics,  and  generally  by  monks. 

The  histor)^-making  Normans  gave  from  the  first  much  occu- 
pation for  the  pen  of  the  good  monk  in  his  scriptorium.  In 
that  room  he  copied  the  desirable  things  that  were  not  bought 
for  the  monastic  library,  —  works  of  the  Fathers,  writings  in 
defence  of  orthodox  belief;  a  good  book  on  the  light  computa- 
tion of  Easter ;  a  treatise  on  each  of  the  seven  steps  of  knowl- 
edge which  led  up  to  theology,  namely,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
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logic,  formiog  the  trivium  of  Gtliica,  with  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, music,  and  astrouomy,  tlie  quadrivinm  of  phjsics.  There 
woiilil  be  need  also  of  n  fresher  history  than  Orosins  could  fur- 
nish. The  framer  of  such  a  historj'  might  liegiu  with  Adam, 
and  cause  any  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  world  from 
llie  creation  to  be  copied,  or  a  latter  history  to  be  reduced  in 
scale.  As  he  proceeded  towards  his  own  time,  he  would  give 
out  now  tliis,  now  that,  acceptwl  history  of  a  particular  period, 
to  be  copied  literally,  or  condenaed.  But  when  he  came  down 
to  a  time  within  his  own  memory,  or  that  of  men  about  him,  he 
began  to  tell  his  story  for  himself,  and  sjxike  from  living  knowl- 
edge ;  from  this  point,  therefore,  his  chronicle  became  for  afler- 
timea  an  independent  record  of  great  value.  In  days  when  the 
strong  sought  conquest,  and  lands  often  changetl  masters,  the 
monasteries,  with  wide-spread  ijossessiona,  had  reason  to  keep 
themselves  well  informed  in  the  history-making  of  the  great 
lords  of  the  soil.  The  chronicle,  which  faithfully  preserved 
a  record  of  events  in  the  surrounding  world  during  the  years 
last  past,  would  be  one  of  the  liest  rend  and  most  useful  books 
in  the  monastic  library.  Monasteries  were  many,  and  the  num- 
ber also  of  the  chroniclers  was  great.  In  Knglaiid  they  were 
usually  meu  whose  hearts  were  with  the  people  to  whom  they 
belonged.  Not  brilhant,  like  tlioso  chronit^lere  of  France  who 
gave  Uieir  souls  up  to  outtiide  el\jo^-mel)t  of  couit  glitter  and 
the  immp  of  war,  but  sober  and  accuratt>  reooniers  of  such  matter 
as  concerned  rcaiitieis  of  life,  tliey  snw  in  England  the  home  of 
a  jieople,  not  the  plnvgrouiid  of  a  kiug. 

4.  Of  all  this  great  throng  of  chniniclcrs,  the  t>cst  arc  these 
three, — William  of  Klulmi'sbitry,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
Wiicr,  Homctinics  niiscniled  Itolicrt  Waco. 

TITUliEun  of  Malmesbtuy,  who  almost  rose  from  tlic 
chrouicler  inio  the  historian,  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
lODJi ;  and  of  his  parents  one  was  English,  and  or>e  Norman. 
lie  went  as  a  boy  Into  the  monastery  at  Malmeshui? ;  was 
known  there  as  an  enthusiast  for  books ;  sought,  bought,  and 
read  tbeiu;  and  gave  all  Iho  inlcnals  between  rt^ligious  rxnr- 
(liaea  to  his  actiro  literary  work.  Ho  was  made  lihrnrifln  at 
Mahocuburj',  and  would  not  be  made  abbot.     His  chief  work. 
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«' De  Ckstis  R^um "  ("History  of  the  Kings  of  England"), 
is  in  five  books,  beginning  with  the  arrival  of  the  First  English 
in  449,  reaching  to  the  Norman  Conquest  by  the  close  of  book 
ii.,  giving  the  third  book  to  William  the  Conqueror,  the  fourth 
to  William  Rufbs,  sbd  the  fifth  to  Henry  I.,  as  far  as  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  reign.  Under  a  separate  title,  "  Historia  No- 
vella" ("Modem  History"),  William,  at  the  request  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  continued  his  record  of  current  events,  in  three 
short  books,  to  the  year  1142,  where  he  broke  off  in  the  story 
of  the  contest  of  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  with  King 
Stephen,  at  Matilda's  escape  over  the  ice  fW>m  Oxford  to  Wal- 
Hngford.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  I  purpose  describing  more  fully, 
if,  by  Grod's  permission,  I  shall  ever  learn  the  truth  of  it  firom 
those  who  were  present."  As  he  wrote  no  more,  the  time  of 
William  of  Malmesbury's  death  is  inferred  from  the  date  of  the 
conclusion  of  his  history,  1142,  when  his  age  was  about  forty- 
seven.  So  able  a  scholar  had,  of  course,  many  conunissions 
from  the  other  monasteries  to  produce  lives  of  their  saints.  He 
wrote  also  in  four  books  "  De  Gestis  Pontificum  "  ('^  History 
of  the  Prelates  of  England  ") . 

&  Five  years  after  William  of  Malmesbury  had  ceased  to 
write,  Gtooffirey  of  Monmonth  completed  his  *'  Chronicon 
sive  Historia  Britonum  "  (*'Histor)'  of  British  Kings").  As 
his  predecessor  William  had  brought  chronicle-writing  to  per- 
fection, so  Geoffirey,  out  of  the  form  of  the  chronicle,  produced 
the  spirit  that  was  to  animate  new  forms  of  literature,  and 
opened  a  spring  of  poetry  that  we  find  running  through  the 
fields  of  English  literature  in  all  after-time. 

Geoffrey  was  a  Welsh  priest,  in  whom  there  was  blood  of  the 
C^mry  quickening  his  genius.  He  had  made  a  translation  of 
the  '^  Prophecies  of  Merlin,"  when,  as  he  tells  us,  Walter  Cale- 
nius.  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  found  in  Brittany  an  ancient 
histoiy  of  Britain,  written  in  the  Cymric  tongue.  He  knew  no 
man  better  able  to  translate  it  than  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who 
had  credit  as  an  elegant  writer  of  Latin  verse  and  prose. 
Geoffrey  undertook  the  task,  and  formed  accordingly  his  ''His- 
tory of  British  Kings"  in  four  books,  dedicated  to  Robert,  Earl 
of  Gloucester.    Afterwards  he  made  alterations,  and  formed  the 
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work  into  eight  books,  to  which  he  added  "Merlin's  Prophe- 
des,"  traualated  out  of  Cymric  verse  into  Latin  prose.  The 
history,  aa  finally  completed  by  him  in  1147,  is  in  twelve  books, 
and  the  whole  work  was  a  romance  of  history,  taking  the  grave 
form  of  autlientic  chronicle.  GeoflVey  closeii  his  budget  with  a 
playful  reference  to  more  exact  historians,  to  whom  he  left  the 
deeds  of  the  Saxons,  but  whom  he  advised  "  to  be  silent  about 
the  kings  of  the  Britons,  since  they  have  not  that  hook  in  the 
British  language,  which  Walter,  Archdeacon  of  Osford,  brought 
out  of  Brittany."  There  is  a  sly  vein  of  banter  iu  this  refei^ 
ence  to  the  mysterious  book  upon  whidi  Geoffrey  fathered 
his  ingenious  invention  of  n  hat  of  British  kings  wlio  did  won- 
derftil  deetls,  gave  their  names  to  this  |)lace  and  that,  reigned 
each  of  them  exactly  so  many  j-ears  and  months,  and  made  an 
nnbroken  scries  ftom  Brut,  great-grandson  of  j^neas,  through 
King  Arthur,  to  Cadwallo,  who  died  in  the  year  GS9.  "  It  was 
Somebody  who  said  it,  not  I."  We  firet  read,  in  this  fletion,  of 
Sahrina,  "ui^n  daughter  of  Loiaine ;  "  of  Gorboduc,  wlioso 
Btory  was  the  theme  of  the  (burliest  English  tragedy;  of  Lear 
and  his  daughter;  and.  above  all,  of  King  AnrHt-ii  as  the 
FBCognixed  hero  of  a  uationnl  romance.  GcoflVcy  obtained  the 
by-name  of  Artunis,  and  was  said  to  have  "made  tlio  little 
finger  of  his  Arthur  stouter  tJian  the  back  of  Alexander  tlie 
Great."  So  wrote  a  painstaking,  unimaginative  chronicler  of 
the  next  generation,  William  of  Newburj-,  who.  considering 
"  how  sancily  and  how  shamelessly  he  lies  almost  throughout," 
and  not  caring  to  siwclfv  "  how  inueh  of  the  nets  of  the  Britons 
before  Julius  Coisar  that  man  invented,  or  wrote  from  tlm  in- 
ventions of  otliera  as  if  authentic,"  said  of  Geoin^y,  "An  in  nil 
things  we  trust  Bcde,  whose  wisdom  and  sincerity  are  lK'yon<i 
doubt ;  BO  that  fabler  with  his  flililes  shall  be  straightway  siMit 
nut  by  tis  all."  Far  [hjm  it.  The  regular  chi-onicior  was  scan- 
dalised at  the  iiretensiims  of  a  pcrfbctly  new  form  of  literature, 
a  work  of  fancj'  dressed  in  the  (V>rm  of  one  of  his  own  faithOd 
record!*  of  cventa.     But  the  work  stirred  men's  Imaginations. 

6.  The  two  chroniclei-s  Jnst  mentioned  wrote  their  Ixioks  in 
Latin ;  but  the  chronicler  now  to  be  sicken  of.  Waoe,  wroio 
his  moat  important  book  in  French.     He  was  bora  at  Jersey, 
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educated  at  Caen,  and  was  a  reading-clerk  and  a  romance- 
writer  at  Caen  in  the  latter  part  of  Stephen's  reign.  He  shared 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  men  of  bright  imagination  received 
Greoff^y  of  Monmouth's  ^^  Chronicle,"  and  reproduced  it  as  a 
French  metrical  romance,  the  ^^Brut,"  in  more  than  15,000 
lines.  Sometimes  he  translated  closely,  sometimes  paraphrased, 
sometimes  added  fresh  legends  from  Brittany,  or  fresh  inven- 
tions of  his  own.  His  work  was  completed  in  1155,  immedi- 
ately after  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  who  gave  him  a  prebend 
at  Bayeux.  Wace  afterwards  amplified  a  Latin  chronicle  of 
the  deeds  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  William  of  Poitiers, 
that  king's  chaplain,  into  a  ^^  Roman  de  Rou."  But  there  was 
no  continuance  of  royal  favor ;  and  he  died,  unprosperous,  in 
England,  probably  in  1184. 

7.  Although  these  three  chroniclers  are  the  most  noteworthy,  it  may^ 
be  well  to  place  here  at  least  the  names  of  others  of  less  importance. 
They  are  Turgot,  who  wrote  a  ^'Historia  Dunelmensis  Ecclesis;" 
Florence  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  "  Chrouicon  ex  Chronicis  ab  Initio 
Mundi  nsqne  ad  Annum  Christi  1117  deductum;"  Eadmer  of  Canter- 
bury, who  wrote  "Historia  Novorum;"  Alfred  of  Beverley,  who  wrote 
an  abridgment  of  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth's  "Chronicle;**  (Geoffrey 
Gaimar,  who  wrote  a  French  metrical  translation  of  the  same  "  Chroni- 
cle,*' and  added  to  it  the  series  of  Saxon  kings ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
who  wrote  a  "Chronlcon**  in  eight  books;  William  of  Newbury,  who 
wrote  "Hlstoria  Rerum  Anglicarum;**  Roger  of  Hoveden,  who  wrote 
"Annales,**  from  782,  where  Bede  left  off,  to  1201;  Gerald  of  Wales, 
othttwise  called  Gerald  du  Barri,  or  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  wrote 
"Expugnatio  Hiberniae;**  Roger  of  Weudover,  who  wrote  "  Flores  His- 
toriarum;**  Matthew  Paris,  who  wrote  "Historia  Major;**  John  of 
Oxnead,  who  wrote  a  "  Chronicon  **  from  449  to  1292;  Nicholas  Trivet, 
who  wrote  "  Annales  Sex  Kegum  Anglise,**  ending  in  1307;  Peter  Lang- 
toft,  who  wrote  in  French  verse  a  "  Chronicle  of  England,"  ending  in 
the  same  year;  John  of  Trokelowe,  who  wrote  '*  Annales,*'  from  1307 
to  1323;  and  Robert  of  Avesbury,  who  wrote  '^De  Mlrabilibus  Grestis 
Edwardi  HI.;'  endUig  witli  1356. 

&  This  long  series  of  chronicles  written  by  Englishmen, 
chiefly  in  Latin,  is  fittingly  closed  in  the  "  Poly  chronicon," 
written  in  Latin  by  Ralph  Higden,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who, 
in  his  earlier  life,  is  thought  to  have  written  the  first  miracle- 
plays  in  English.  His  "  Poly  chronicon,"  in  seven  books, 
was  so  called,  he  says,  because  it  gave  the  chronicle  of  many 
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limes.  Its  first  book  described  the  conntries  ol'  tlis  knowa 
world,  tai>eci8Hy  Britain ;  ita  eeeoml  book  gave  Uie  liistoiy 
of  the  world  IVom  the  creation  to  Nebucbadnezzar ;  tbo  next 
book  closed  with  tlie  birtb  of  Christ ;  the  fouith  book  carried 
on  the  diroiiiclc  to  llie  arrival  of  the  Saxona  in  England ; 
the  fifth  proceeded  to  Uie  invasion  of  the  Danes;  the  sixth, 
to  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  the  seventh,  to  lligden'a  own 
time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  his  latest  date  being  the  year 
1342.  He  died  about  1363^  and  long  after  his  death  the 
"  Polychronicon  "  stood  in  high  credit  as  a  slwtch  of  universal 
history,  with  special  reference  to  England. 

9;  It  is  but  a  short  step  ftom  the  chronicles  of  this  period  to  its 
romances ;  and  of  these,  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most 
important  are  those  which  may  be  grouped  together  under  the 
name  of  the  Arthurian  romances.  GeofTrey  of  Monmouth's 
"  Chronicle  "  had  suddenly  made  King  Arthur  famous  in  Eng- 
land. Wace's  version  of  the  stories  relating  to  Arthur  bad 
quickened  the  popular  interest  in  his  adventures ;  when  it  oc- 
curred to  a  veo'  brilhant  and  very  earnest  man,  named  Wal- 
ter Map,  to  arrange  and  hannonize  oU  these  exquisite  tales, 
and  to  put  a  Christian  soul  into  them.  This  service  of  Walter 
Map's  has  had  enormous  influence  upon  English  thought  and 
English  literature  down  to  the  present  moment ;  and  it  is  rigiit 
that  we  should  now  stop  and  make  some  special  studj'  of  a  man 
so  distinguished.  Walter  Maii,  BOmctimcs  called  Mapcs,  iuu!. 
like  Gec^ey  of  Monmouth,  Celtic  blood  in  his  veins.  Born 
about  the  year  1H3,  on  the  lionlers  of  Wales,  he  called  the 
Welsh  his  countrjmcn,  ami  England  "  our  mother."  He 
studied  in  tlio  University  of  I'aris,  which  was  Uien  In  the  first 
days  of  ila  fame.  After  his  studies  there,  ho  came  home,  and 
was  at  court,  in  attendance  on  King  Henry  II.,  whom  he  after- 
wanl  aer\'ed  as  judge,  as  military  chaplain,  as  ambassador  to 
the  Frcncli  king,  and  as  delegate  to  the  Latcrau  Council  of 
1179.  AfWr  his  return  from  Rome,  Map  was  mode  a  canoD 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  also  iirecenlor  of  Lincoln.  He  held  also  the 
{Mirsonage  of  IVeatbury  in  Gloucestershire,  but  slill  was  ii) 
nttcndnnue  on  the  king,  and  especially  attached  to  the  j'oung 
Prutoe  UeoT)'  after  ho  bod  been  crowned  by  liis  father,    in  the 
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reign  of  Bidiard  L,  and  the  year  1196,  when  his  age  was  about 
fifty-three,  Map  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Oxford ;  hot  beyond 
that  date  nothing  is  known  of  him. 

Walter  Map  was  a  bright  man  of  the  worid,  with  a  high  pur- 
pose in  his  life ;  poet  and  wit,  a  spiritoal  man  of  genins.  He 
fought  with  his  own  weapons  against  the  prevalent  corroption 
of  the  clergy.  While  he  was  at  court,  there  began  to  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  copies  of  Latin  Terse  purporting  to  be  poems  of  a 
certain  Bishop  Golias,  a  gluttonous*  dignitary,  glorying  in  self- 
indulgence, — his  name  probably  derived  from  gula^  the  gullet. 
The  verses  were  audacious,  lively',  and  so  true  to  the  assumed 
character,  that  some  believed  them  to  come  really  frx>m  a  shame- 
less bishop.  Here  was  the  corruption  of  the  Church  personified, 
and  made  a  by-word  among  men.  The  poems  gave  a  new  word 
to  the  lai^age,  — ' '  goliard.  *  *  Walter  Map  was  the  creator  of 
this  character;  but  the  keen  satire  of  his  lively  Latin  verse 
bred  imitators,  and  Father  Golias  soon  had  many  sons.  A 
fashion  for  Crolias  poetry  sprang  up,  and  then  the  earnest  man 
of  genius  had  fellow-laborers  in  plenty*. 

Another  of  Map's  books  was  "  De  Nugis  Curialium  "  (**  On 
the  Trifles  of  Courtiers").  He  had  been  asked,  he  saj-s,  by 
a  friend,  Greoffirey,  to  write  something,  as  a  philosopher  and 
poet,  courtly  and  pleasant.  He  replied  that  poetical  invention 
needs  a  quiet,  concentrated  mind,  and  that  this  was  not  to  be 
had  in  the  turmoil  of  a  court.  But  he  did  accept  a  lighter  com- 
mission, and  '^  would  endeavor  to  set  down  in  a  book  whatever 
he  had  seen  or  heard  that  seemed  to  him  worth  note,  and  that 
had  not  yet  been  written ;  so  that  the  telling  should  be  pleasant, 
and  the  instruction  should  tend  to  morality."  His  work,  there- 
fore, which  is  in  five  divisions,  is  a  volume  of  trustworthy  con- 
temporary anecdote  by  the  man  who  knew  better  than  vmy  other 
what  was  worth  observing.  There  is  no  pedantry  at  all,  no 
waste  of  words.  There  is  not  a  fact  or  story  that  might  not 
have  been  matter  of  table-talk  at  Henry's  court.  Anecdotes  on 
subjects  allied  to  one  another  are  generally  arranged  together ; 
but  there  is  a  new  topic  in  every  chapter,  and  the  work  is  a 
miscellany  rich  in  illustration  of  its  time,  and  free  enough  in 
its  plan  to  admit  any  fact,  or  opinion,  or  current  event,  worth 
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reoord.  It  includes  bold  speaking  against  crusading  zenl  that 
left  liomo-dutieB  uni}erfonne<.l,  against  the  vices  or  the  court  of 
Rome,  even  agiiinst  that  vice  in  tlie  kings  of  England  nliieh 
caused  their  people  to  be  oppressed  by  unjust  gamo-lawa.  Under 
this  head  King  Henry  II.  is  himself  the  subject  of  a  warning; 
aneetlote. 

But  Map's  great  work  was  that  which  justified  his  fViend 
GeollVey  in  demanding  of  him  "  something  as  a  philosopher  and 
jKiet."  Ho  it  was  who  first  gave  a  soul  to  the  Kiso  Arthur 
legends,  and  from  whom  wc  date  the  beginning  of  a  s^ritoal 
harmony  between  the  life  of  the  English  people  and  the  forms 
given  to  the  national  hero  by  our  i)oeEs.  The  Latin  races  have 
made  no  such  use  of  Charlemagne  or  Roland  as  we  shall  find 
the  English  to  have  ma<le  of  the  King  Arthur  mjlh.  The  eycle 
of  the  Charlemagne  romances  offers  ii  wi<le  field  for  study, 
bright  with  life  and  color  derived  from  the  active  genius  of  tJio 
trouverea.  But  these  tales  remain  what  those  of  the  Arthurian 
cycle  were  before  the  genius  of  Walter  Ma))  had  harmouixcd 
them  with  the  spirit  of  bis  country.  The  old  tales  were  tales 
of  animal  strength,  coumge,  and  passion:  the  spiritual  life 
wits  added  to  them  when  Walter  Map  placed  in  the  midst  of 
them  the  Holy  Graal,  ty]>c  of  the  heavenly  mysteries;  and  Uiat 
legend  itself  became  the  first  piece  in  the  series  of  prose 
romances,  now  proiliieed  and  written  to  bo  road  aloud,  forming 
the  groundwork  on  which  metrical  romances  artorwanls  were 
based. 

The  writs  begins  witli  "The  llomiuiee  of  Uie  Floiy  Qrniil."  teme- 
tinit'ii  nlBo  cnlird  "  The  RiiTiiiincfi  of  Joseph  <i(  Arlinfttlia-a."  Tlie  Gnuil, 
iiccunling  to  Its  trgeml,  was  the  holy  illsh  (low  Lulln,  grailah)  whieh 
cantoinei]  Ihu  pnsoliiit  lamb  at  tha  Lost  Supper.  After  Uie  aiip[icr  it  wu 
tAkon  by  n  Ji-w  to  I'llalc,  who  gave  It  to  Jiiacph  of  Arlmatluea.  It  ww 
lui'd  by  Jusi^pb  of  Arlmntliica  at  tlic  taking  down  of  our  Lord  from  thi? 
cru«s,  to  riM^utve  the  gore  rrnm  hla  woiinils ;  and  thus  It  Irecnuie  duubljr 
saon-d.  Wien  tlifi  Jews  Imprisoned  .TnsFpli,  thn  nc)ly  Gronl,  plwHl 
mlmcutuusly  In  hla  bnndB,  kept  hini  from  pahi  uid  iTiinf^cr  for  twu  and 
forty  yenri.  ReleMM  by  Ve>pa»luii.  Joseph  quillod  Jnruialtun,  wid 
wt^nt  with  the  Oranl  thruitgb  France  into  Britain,  whero  It  was  eiuTtully 
dvpiMlled  In  Ihe  tn-asury  of  oii«  of  thn  kings  of  thn  Island,  callt^  Ifu! 
"  Flshenniin  King."  Tlio  sopond  romance  In  the  si>rka  Is  that  of  "  Mer- 
Iln:"  Ilia  tlilrd  la  that  of  "Lancatol  of  Ibo  Lake."     In  the  latter, 
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while  derelo^Dg  the  Arthur  legend,  Mxp  ideftllxed  that  hright  animal 
lite  which  it  had  been  the  only  object  of  preceding  stories  to  express. 
The  romance  is  rich  in  delicate  poetical  invention.  Lancelot  is  the 
bright  pattern  of  a  kni^t  according  to  the  flesh,  cleared  in  one  respect 
of  many  scattered  offences,  which  are  concentrated  in  a  single  blot,  repre- 
sented always  as  a  dark  blot  on  his  character,  — the  unlawful  love  for 
Guinevere.  Next  in  the  series  comes  the  romance  of  "*'  The  Quest  of  the 
Holy  GraaL"  From  Lancelot,  who  had  been  painted  as  the  ornament 
of  an  unspiritual  chivalry,  Ma^  caosed  a  son  to  spring.  Sir  Galahad,  the 
spiritual  knight,  whose  dr^ss  of  flame-color  mystically  typified  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  came  down  in  tongues  of  fire.  The  son  and  namesake  of 
Joseph  of  Arimatluea,  Bishop  Joseph,  to  whom  the  holy  dish  was 
bequeathed,  first  instituted  the  order  of  the  Bound  Table.  The  initiated, 
at  their  festivals,  sat  as  2^>ostle  knights,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  midst 
of  them,  leaving  one  seat  vacant  as  that  which  the  Lord  had  occupied,  and 
which  was  reserved  for  the  pure  Galahad.  Whatever  impure  man  sat 
tiiere  the  earth  swallowed.  It  was  called,  therefore,  the  '*  Seat  Perilous." 
When  men  became  sinful,  the  Holy  Graal,  visible  only  to  pure  eyes, 
disi^peared.  On  its  recovery  (on  the  recovered  purity  of  the  people) 
depended  the  honor  and  peace  of  England;  but  only  Sir  Galahad,  who 
at  the  appointed  time  was  brought  to  the  knights  by  a  mysterious  old 
man  dothed  in  white,  —  only  the  unstained  Sir  Galahad  succeeded  in 
the  quest.  Throughout  ''The  Quest  of  the  Graal"  Map  knitted  the 
threads  of  Arthurian  romance  into  the  form  which  it  was  his  high  pur- 
pose to  give  them,  and  made  what  had  become  the  most  popular  tales  of 
his  time  in  England  an  expression  of  the  English  earnestness  that  seeks 
to  find  the  right,  and  do  it  for  the  love  of  Grod.  All  their  old  charm  is 
left,  intensified,  in  the  romance  of  Lancelot;  but  all  is  now  for  the  first 
time  shaped  into  a  legend  of  man's  spiritual  battle,  and  a  lesson  on 
the  search,  through  a  pure  life  alone,  for  the  full  revelation  of  God's 
glory  upon  earth.  After  this,  it  remained  only  to  complete  the  series 
of  the  romances  by  adding  the  "  Mort  Artus "  ("  The  Death  of  Arthur " ). 
The  spiritual  significance  thus  given  by  Walter  Map  to  King  Arthur, 
as  the  romance  hero  of  the  English,  he  is  so  far  from  having  lost 
among  us,  that  we  shall  find  great  phases  in  the  history  of  English 
thought  distinctly  illustrated  by  modifications  in  the  treatment  of  the 
myth. 

IOl  Meanwhile  the  demand  for  Arthurian  romances  grew;  and,  when 
Map's  work  was  done,  another  Englishman,  Luces  de  Oaat,  living  near 
Salisbury,  wrote,  probably  towards  the  close  of  Henry  II.'s  reign,  the 
first  part  of  ''  Tristan,"  or  ''  Tristram."  The  second  part  was  added  by 
H^lie  de  Borron.  Popular  as  it  became,  this  romance  is,  in  spirit  and 
execution,  of  inferior  quality.  Sir  Tristram  and  the  fair  Isoude  are  but 
coarse  doubles  of  Map's  Lancelot  and  Guinevere. 

A  Frenchman,  Chrestien  of  Troyes,  who  began  writing  before  the 
dose  of  Henry  II. 's  reign,  was,  in  Arthurian  romance,  the  ablest  of  the 
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conlemporarles  and  Immediate  /ollowere  of  Waller  Map,  He  bPBan, 
tiliuuC  the  year  IIHU,  with  the  romance  of  "Ercc  aiid  EiiUle,"  anil  pro- 
duced metrical  veralonsof  Slap's  "Lancelot"  aiid  Uraal  romances.  He 
wrote  also  tlie  romance  of  "  Percival  le  Gallois." 

Not  long  afterwards  a  German  poet,  Wolfnun  von  Eschenbacti,  Fat- 
tened upon  tbe  Graal  story  in  tbe  true  spirit  of  Map's  work,  Takhig 
the  Eight  of  the  Grsal  as  the  symbol  of  nearness  to  God,  he  paluted,  In 
his  romance  of  'TarEival,"  the  soul  of  amun  striving  IteaTeiiwnnl, 
erring,  stmyliig,  yielding  to  despair,  repeniing,  and.  in  deep  humility,  at 
Inst  attaining  ill  ilcslre.  The  Graal,  thus  liecoint.'  fumous,  wu  said  to 
be  made  of  ono  emerald  lost  from  the  crown  of  Lucifer  as  he  wm  falling 
out  of  heaven. 

11.  A  writer  representing  Uie  love  of  travel  was  Baevrulf,  a  merchant, 
the  Brst  English  traveller  who  followed  in  the  track  of  the  cruaaden, 
vr«nt  to  the  East,  escaped  by  accident  from  a  great  storm  at  Joppa 
which  destroyed  a  thousand  persons,  and  lived  to  produce  a  lively 
record  in  Latin  of  all  that  he  saw  In  Palestine  during  the  year*  llOa  and 
1108.  When  lie  came  home,  Stewulf  withdrew  from  the  world,  and 
became  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  where  the  best  of  the  clironiclen  nfter 
Bede  was  then  librarian. 

12.  It  waa  a  little  loss  than  a  century  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, thai  thoro  was  an  Englishman  in  France,  Hilarino,  who 
linrt  gone  to  be  taught  by  Abetartl  at  Paraclete,  and  IVom  whom 
we  liave  our  eailicst  known  miracle-plays.  The  acting  of  such 
phiys  ecems  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  ccuntrj'  soon 
nfter  the  Conquest.  Matthew  Poria,  a  chronicler  who  lived  in 
the  thirteenth  centurj-,  refers  to  a  mu'acle-play  of  St.  Katlierine, 
written  some  jears  liefore  1119,  by  Geoffrey  of  Gorham,  who 
became  after wartls  prior,  and  waa  in  1119  made  Abliot  of  St, 
Albans.  This  la  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  acting  of  such 
pieces  in  this  country.  They  had  arisen  out  of  tlio  dosirv  of 
the  clei^y  to  bring  len<ling  fact*  of  Bible  history  and  the  legends 
of  the  saints  homo  to  the  hearts  of  tlio  illiterate.  A  great 
church  waa  dedicated  to  sonic  saint.  The  celebration  of  tlio 
saint's  day  was  an  occasion  for  thawing  from  afar,  if  possible, 
devout  worshippers,  and  olfcriiigs  to  the  shrine.  Some  inoi- 
dents  fhim  the  life  of  the  saint,  enforcing,  perhaps,  bis  power  to 
help  those  who  chose  him  for  their  patron,  it  was  thought  good 
III  ])lace  al  some  [lort  of  the  church  scmco  of  tlic  day,  with 
dnunatic  ingenuity,  before  the  eyes  of  tbe  lutlettered  congrega- 
tion. 


i 
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it  was  pre^mbty  wbDe  be  wis  firii^  in  Fntnce  that  Hilarius 
wrote  in  Lstan  Ins  tiirec  miracle-plaT^  —  ^^  $t%  Xicbolas,"  ^^  The 
Bjdfiiag  cf  LAzaroB,''  and  **  The  Histoiy  of  Danid.'* 


The  first  wtm  mtendad  to  be  peif aimed  in  «  chnrch  dedicated  to  SU 
meboteB.  Upon  fbe  day  «aneeei«ted  to  that  saint  his  image  waa 
luiofed,  joid  a  Imng  acMr,  4i«Bted  to  represent  the  statue,  was  placed 
in  the  Arise.  When  the  passe  was  made  in  the  senice  for  the  acting 
of  the  mirade,  cme  came  in  at  the  chnreh-door  dressed  as  a  rich  heathen^ 
d^MMBted  1^  tieasnre  at  the  shiine,  said  that  be  was  going  on  a  Journey^ 
and  eaDed  on  the  taint  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  property.  When  the 
heathen  had  game  oat,  thieves  entered,  and  silently  carried  off  the  treaa* 
nre.  Then  came  the  heathen  back,  and  furiously  raged.  He  took  a 
whip  and  began  to  thiash  the  image  of  the  sainu  But  upon  this  the 
image  mored,  descended  from  its  niche,  went  out  and  reasoned  with 
the  robbeia,  threatening  also  to  denounce  them  to  the  people.  Torrifled 
by  ftAm  minxle,  the  thieres  returned  tremblingly,  and  so,  in  silence,  they 
bnms^t  every  thing  bade  The  statue  was  again  in  its  niche,  motion- 
less. The  heathen  sang  his  joy  to  a  popular  tune  of  the  time,  and 
tnmed  to  adore  the  image.  Then  St  Nicholas  himself  appeared,  bid- 
ding the  heathen  worship  God  alone,  and  praise  the  name  of  Chrlnt. 
The  heathen  was  converted.  The  piece  ended  with  adoration  of  the 
Ahnigiity,  and  the  church  service  was  then  continued. 

Tlie  second  play,  **  The  Raising  of  Lasarus,*'  was  intended  to  portray 
the  mystery  o€  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Its  incidents  having  been 
realized  to  the  utmost,  and  its  dialc^ues  set  to  popular  tunes  of  the  day, 
the  officiating  priest,  who,  as  Lazarus,  has  risen  from  the  tomb,  turns  hi 
that  diaracter  to  admonish  the  assembled  people.  He  turns  then  to  the 
representation  of  Jesus,  whom  he  adores  as  Master,  King,  and  Lord,  who 
wipes  out  the  sins  of  the  people,  whose  ordinance  is  sure,  and  of  whose 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  And  the  closing  direction  of  the  author 
is,  that  "  this  being  finished,  if  it  was  played  at  matins,  Lazarus  shall 
begin  *  Te  Deum  Laudamus; '  but,  if  at  vespers,  *  Magnificat  atilma  men 
Dominnm;  *  "  and  so  the  church  service  procee<l8.  The  last  of  the  three 
plays  by  HUarius  was  designed  for  a  pompous  Christmas  representation 
of  the  story  of  Daniel,  and  at  its  close  tlie  church  service  was  to  be 
continued  by  the  priest  who  played  Darius. 

13.  These  crude  pla3*s,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  arc  of 
deep  interest  to  us,  as  representing  the  earliest  movcnicnts  of 
the  English  mind  in  the  direction  of  dramatic  litoratiire,  and  as 
being  in  some  sense  the  ver^'  beginning  of  a  dci)artmcnt  of 
English  literature  that  is  now  very  rich  and  brilliant. 

It  is  proper  that  in  this  place  the  student  should  understand 
the  meaning  of  two  terms  that  frequently  occur  in  connection 
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with  this  early  stage  of  our  dramatic  literature, — the  terms 
"mystery"  and  "miracle-play,"  The  first  simply  meant  a 
play  founded  on  Biblical  incidents,  and  contAtniiig  Biblical 
characters ;  the  second  meant  a  play  founded  on  tiou-Biblieal 
incidents,  and  containing  non-Biblical  characters.  Tlius,  of  tlie 
three  playa  of  Hilorius,  tliat  of  St.  Nicholas  is,  stiiotly  speak- 
ing, a  mimcle-play  ;  while  the  two  devoted  to  Lazarus  and  Daniel 
are  mysteries.  It  sliould  be  added  that  these  two  elements 
were  fVcqucntly  blended  in  the  same  play,  and  that  in  Englohd 
the  term  "  mystery  "  was  never  in  popular  use  ;  while  the  term 
"  miraole-play  "  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  both  kinds  of 
religious  play.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  myH'ire 
was,  from  the  lifteenth  century,  given  to  all  religious  plays 
whatsoever.  We  shall  meet,  later  in  our  studies,  with  a  third 
Biwdes  of  religious  play,  called  the  "  morality-play." 

14.  As  we  have  found  iu  the  Latin  writings  of  Englishmen 
during  tliis  period  tlie  germs  of  the  gieat  and  splendid  drauu 
of  England,  so  we  siiall  Bnd  in  the  same  period  the  germs  of 
three  otlier  |)owerflil  departments  of  writing.  One  of  these  is 
the  literature  of  science ;  a  second  is  the  literature  of  Uw  ;  n 
tliird  is  the  literature  of  religious  discussion. 

Early  in  the  twelfth  century  the  impulse  given  by  the  Arabs 
to  tlie  nitvaucc  of  science  began  to  be  felt;  and  a  new  school  of 
Hcienliru'  thought  is  represented  in  its  first  faint  dawn  by  Ath^ 
lard  oi  Bftth,  bom  some  time  in  the  reign  of  William  Uie 
Conqueror,  lie  Btudied  at  Tours  and  Laon;  taught  at  Laon, 
and  went  eastwanl ;  made  his  way  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
|icrhaps  even  to  Bagdad  ;  and,  coming  home  to  Kugland  in  Uie 
reign  of  Henry  1.,  on  his  waj-  home  taught  the  Arabian  sciencvM, 
which  he  then  discussed  iu  a  book  of  "  Questions  in  Nature  " 
("  QuffiHtiones  Naturnles  "). 

In  this  book  AUmlsjil  i«pr«ient<Hl  himaclf.  on  Ilia  reliim  to  En^Und, 
liorlng  from  lits  frlnnili  their  pomplnliil  of  "violnnt  jirinecs,  vimilnnt 
chlrh.  TiitTccnary  JiiiIgM,"  Mid  more  111*  of  life.  ThcK  Ilia,  Im  Hit],  ha 
shoulil  ciirv  b;  fnrgnltlng  tlii'm,  luid  wiUidmwing  hli  mliiil  to  ilii!  (tutly 
of  nature.  IIU  nephew,  liiteresti'il  nlso  hi  Uie  caiiMS  of  Ibliigi,  B»knl 
AttiRlurd  for  an  occoiuii  of  liU  Arublim  stiidlct,  and  the  book  was  Ida 
oiisivcr.  IIu  hul  Ictt  111*  iH'phi'W.  seven  jrcnn  ago,  »  yoaUi  l:i  liis 
dM»  kt  LftuQ.    Ii  lux)  bMn  agreed  then  thftt  Um  nude  sbcmld  • 
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knowie^  d  the  AnfcB,  uii  the  XKfber  lie  ums^  Iht  Hie  Fnnix.  Hie 
nephew  doubled  the  jdrista^  of  hx  izitck''f.  ocuzTBe  ci  study.  Whal 
eoald  he  shov  for  ii  ?  To  pre  prcKrf  ctf  its  nJiM-^  Alhflird  jirckONsded 
to  results.  **  And  becuxse,'^  he  Bud,  "^  ii  is  ihe  lulKirD  rice  of  ihif  ^m- 
entkm  to  think  nothing  diseoreped  W  the  loodenis  v<«ih  i^ecteiriBs:: 
wfaenee  It  eomee,  that,  if  yon.  vish  to  pohllsh  mj  ihizig:  of  T<var  c»wzu  Tcm 
aay,  putting  U  off  on  aaMher  peiKin.  It  was  Scooei^Mhr  wbo  sud  iu  zk»i  1 
—  so,  thiU  I  may  not  ^  qnite  nnheamL  Itr.  Scsnebctdj  is  £Eih€r  i^c*  all  I 
know,  not  L*'  He  then  proposed  and  dificossed  sixtj-aevtii  qnestSoos  in 
natnre,  beginning  with  die  gnsi,  and  nsin^  to  the  flare,  the  ncfibew 
sotvii^  problems  In  aoeordanee  with  the  knowledse  of  the  Wesu  the  nnde 
according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  EasL,  whov  the  Anl«Uns  were  then 
bringing  a  free  spirit  ci  inquixr  to  the  mysteries  ci  sdence.  Athelaid 
of  Bath  wrote  also  on  the  abams  and  the  asirc^abe^  translated  an 
Arabic  work  opon  astronomy,  and  was  the  first  bringer  <rf  Endid  into 
England  by  a  translation,  whi^  remained  the  text-book  of  sncceeding 
mathematicians,  and  was  among  the  works  first  issaed  from  the  printing- 


Tliis  brave  and  earnest  man  likewise  expressed  his  love  of 
science  in  a  little  allegory,  **  De  Eodem  et  Di verso  "  (*•  On 
the  Same  and  the  Different "),  pablished  before  lllG. 

The  taste  for  allegory  was  now  gathering  strength  in  Europe.  It  had 
arisen  in  the  eariy  church,  especially  among  the  Greek  Fathers,  with 
ingenious  interpretation  oi  the  Scriptures.  Bede,  following  this  ex- 
ample, showed  how,  in  Solomon^s  temple,  the  windows  represented  holy 
teachers,  through  whom  enters  the  light  of  heaven ;  and  the  cedar  was 
the  incorruptible  beauty  of  the  virtues.  When  the  monasteries  passed 
from  their  active  work  as  missionary  stations  into  intellectual  strife  con- 
cerning orthodoxy  of  opinions,  volleys  of  subtle  interpretation  and 
strained  parallel  were  exchanged  continually  by  the  combatants.  As  the 
monasteries  became  rich,  wealth  brought  them  leisure,  and  temptation  of 
the  ilesh;  but  still  they  were  centres  of  intelligence;  and  as,  in  Southern 
Europe,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  contact  with  tuneful, 
rhyming  Arabs  was  awakening  a  soft  strain  of  love-music,  the  educated 
men  of  leisure  in  the  monasteries  must  also  exercise  their  skill.  Love, 
it  was  said,  after  the  Arabs,  is  the  only  noble  theme  of  song.  We  also, 
said  the  church-bound,  obey  poet's  law,  and  sing  of  love ;  but,  when  we 
name  a  lady,  we  mean  Holy  Church,  or  we  mean  the  Virgin,  or  we  mean 
some  virtue.  It  is  earthly  love  to  the  ear;  but  there  is  always  an  under- 
lying spiritual  sense.  Thus  we  shall  find,  in  a  few  generations  more, 
the  taste  for  allegory  coloring  almost  the  whole  texture  of  £urt)pean 
literature,  and  then  remaining  for  a  long  time  dominant.  Athelard's 
little  allegory  is  the  first  example  in  our  literature  of  what  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  commonest  of  allegoric  forms.    He  represents  Phi- 
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losupljy  and  Philocosmia,  or  love  of  worliily  enjojmeiit,  aa  haviiiK  ap- 
peared to  bim,  when  he  was  a  student  ou  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  in  Uis 
form  of  two  women,  who  disputed  for  liis  uSectiouB,  until  he  tLrew  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  Fbilosophy,  drove  away  ber  rival  wilb  ttlggrace, 
and  sougbt  the  object  of  bis  choice  wilb  an  ardor  that  canied  him  Id 
search  of  knowledge  to  the  dislaut  Arabs. 

15.  Another  writer  who  did  aoniewbat  to  build  up  tt  litemlure  of 
science  in  England  was  Alexander  neckbam.  Bi>rii  In  115T,  he  wu 
educated  at  St.  Albans,  and  early  ititnisled  witli  the  evbonl  at  Dunstable, 
depeudcDt  ou  the  Abbey  nf  St.  AJbatis.'  In  1160,  at  the  beb  of  twenty- 
tbrvi!,  he  was  in  Ports,  distinguished  as  a  teaclief.  He  wrote  within 
the  next  ten  yean  a  "Treatise  on  Science,"  lu  ten  books  of  I,atln 
elegiac  verse,  wherein  he  treated  of  creation,  Ibe  elements,  water  «nd 
Its  contents,  fire,  air,  the  earth's  surface,  its  interior,  plants,  animals, 
and  (he  aeven  arts.  He  wrote  a  similar  book  in  prose,  besides  other 
Latin  poems,  grammatical  and  theological  treatises,  and  ommentarlw 
upon  worlds  of  Aristotle.  Neckham  lived  on  through  the  reigns  of 
Itlchard  I.  and  John.  In  121-t  he  became  abbot  of  the  Augustine*  M 
Cirencester,  and  he  died  in  1^17. 

16.  But  the  great  light  in  science  during  all  those  ages,  both 
for  Kngland  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  Roger  Bacon, 
who,  tiuru  in  1214,  was  in  bis  cradle  in  SomersetF^liire  wlicii 
the  barons  obtained  from  King  John  hia  signature  to  Magna 
ChttitH.  lie  belonged  to  a  rich  family,  souglit  Isnowleilge  from 
chiltJhood,  and  avoided  the  strife  of  the  day.  He  studied  at 
Oxford  and  Paris,  and  the  death  of  liis  fjithcr  may  have  placed 
Lis  share  of  the  paternnl  estate  in  his  hands.  He  spared  no 
cost  for  instructors  and  traiiHcribcre,  boolis  and  experimeots ; 
mastered  not  only  Latin  thoroughly,  but  also  Hebrew  au<l 
Greek,  whidi  not  more  than  fi\e  men  in  Kngland  then  undor- 
stood  grammatieally,  although  there  were  more  who  tuuht 
loosely  read  and  speak  tliosc  tongues.  He  was  made  dcx'tor 
iti  Paris,  and  liad  the  degree  confirmed  in  his  own  Univoruty 
of  Oxford.  Then  he  willidrew  entirely  from  the  civil  strife 
that  was  arising,  and  joined  the  house  of  the  Franciscnns  in 
Oxford,  liaving  spent  all  his  time  in  the  world,  and  two  thousand 
]X)unds  of  money,  in  the  s<.'areh  for  knowledge.  Roger  Dauon's 
family  eommittwl  itself  to  the  king's  8id«  in  tiio  civil  war  which 
Henry  III.'s  greed,  his  conuption  of  justice,  and  violation  of 
the  defined  rights  of  his  subjects,  brought  iiixin  him.  Tlio 
aucoeaa  of  the  barona  ruined  Uaeou'a  Camil^,  and  sent  his 
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motker,  brothers,  and  whole  kindred  into  exile.  Meanwhile 
the  philosopher,  as  one  of  the  Oxford  Franciscans,  had  joined 
an  order  which  prided  itself  in  the  checks  put  bj'  it  on  the 
Tanity  of  learning.  But,  in  spite  of  their  self-denials,  the 
Franciscans,  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  included  manj*  learned 
men,  who,  b}*'  the  dail3'  habit  of  their  minds,  were  impelled  to 
give  to  scholarsliip  a  wholesome  practical  direction.  They  were 
already  beginning  to  supply'  the  men  who  raised  the  character 
of  teaching  at  the  University  of  Oxford  till  it  rivalled  that  of 
Paris*  Friar  Bacon  was  among  the  earliest  of  these  teachers : 
so  was  Friar  Bnnga}*,  who  lives  with  him  in  popular  tradition. 
R(^r  Bacon  saw  how  the  clergj'  were  entangled  in  baiTen 
subtleties  of  a  logic  far  parted  from  all  natural  laws  out  of 
which  it  sprang.  He  beUeved  that  the  use  of  all  his  knowledge, 
if  he  could  but  make  free  use  of  it,  would  be  to  show  how 
strength  and  peace  were  to  be  given  to  the  Church.  And  then 
the  Pope,  who  had  been  told  of  his  rare  acquirements  and  his 
philosophic  mind,  bade  Roger  Bacon,  disregarding  any  rule 
of  his  order  to  the  contrar}',  write  for  him  what  was  in  his 
mind.  Within  his  mind  were  the  first  principles  of  a  true  and 
fruitful  philosoph}'.  But  to  coipmit  to  parchment  all  that  he 
had  been  pining  to  saj'  would  cost  him  sixt}'  ix>uuds  in  mate- 
rials, transcribers,  necessary  i*efcreuccs,  and  experiments.  He 
was  a  Franciscan,  vowed  to  poveity,  and  the  Poi^e  had  sent  no 
money  with  the  command  to  write.  Bacon's  exiled  mother  and 
brothers  had  spent  all  they  were  worth  upon  their  ransoms. 
Poor  friends  furnished  the  necessar}*  mone}*,  some  of  them  by 
pawning  goods,  upon  the  understanding  that  their  loans  would 
be  made  known  to  his  Holiness.  There  was  a  difficult}'  between 
the  philosopher  and  his  immediate  superiors,  because  the  Pope's 
command  was  private,  and  only  a  relief  to  Bacon's  private 
conscience.  His  immediate  rulers  had  received  no  orders  to 
relax  the  discipline  which  deprived  Franciscans  of  the  luxury 
of  pen  and  ink.  But  obstacles  were  overcome  ;  and  then  Roger 
Bacon  produced  within  a  year  and  a  half,  1268-69,  his  "  Opus 
Majus  •*  C  Greater  Work  "),  which  now  forms  a  large,  closely- 
printed  folio ;  his  "  Opus  Minus  "  (''  Lesser  Work  ") ,  which  was 
sent  after  the  ^^  Opus  Majus  "  to  Pope  Clement,  to  recapitulate 
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its  nrgiimcnts,  and  strengtlien  Bome  of  its  parts  ;  and  liia  "■  OpiiB 
Tellium  "  (•'  Third  Work  "),  which  followed  as  a  summary  and 
introduction  to  the  whole,  enriched  ivitli  further  novelty,  and 
prefat'ed  with  a  detail  of  the  diffioultiea  against  which  its 
author  had  contended,  —  details  necessary  to  be  given,  bocaase. 
he  said,  that  he  might  obey  the  Pope's  command,  the  friar  bod 
pawned  to  poor  men  the  credit  of  the  Holy  See.  Tliese  books, 
produced  by  Koger  Bacon  at  the  close  of  Henry  III.'s  reign, 
and  when  he  was  iiimself  about  fifty-four  yeara  old,  rejected 
uearl}'  all  that  was  proDtless,  and  fastened  ni»n  all  that  there 
was  with  life  and  power  of  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  his  time. 
They  set  out  with  a  principle  in  which  Bacon  the  Friar  first 
laid  foundations  of  the  philosophy  of  Bneon  the  t'Laneellor  of 
later  time.  He  said  that  there  were  fonr  grounds  of  human 
ignorance, — trust  in  inadequate  authority,  the  force  of  custom, 
the  opinion  of  the  inespei-Tenced  cixiwil,  and  the  hiding  of 
one's  own  ignorance,  wiUi  tlie  parading  of  a  supcrticinl  wisdom- 
Roger  Bacon  advocated  the  fi'ee,  honest  questioning  of  nature ; 
and,  where  Ijooics  were  requisite  anlhoritics,  warned  men  against 
the  errors  that  arose  from  rending  them  in  bad  transiations. 
He  would  have  had  all  true  students  endeavor  to  read  tlie 
original  texts  of  the  Bible  and  of  Aristotle.  He  dwell  oa 
the  importance  of  a  study  of  matliematics,  lulding  a  parlinilitr 
considcmlioD  of  o|itics,  and  ending  with  tlio  study  of  nature 
by  cxiieriinent,  which,  he  said,  is  at  the  root  of  all  other 
edeoccs,  and  a  basis  of  religion.  Roger  Bacon  lived  into  the 
reign  of  EdwaH  1.,  and  died,  probably,  in  tlie  year  \i,9i. 

17.  .Side  by  side  witli  Ihis  development  of  a  true  B|>irit  In 
philosophy,  the  st4.'ady  endcnvor  towaiila  right  and  Justice  which 
arose  out  of  the  olioi-acter  of  its  people  had  enabled  KTighind 
to  maintain  the  riglitit  of  subjects  against  all  wrong-dmng  of 
their  kings. 

In  the  latter  i>art  of  the  twelflh  century  Ralpli  GlanvlUa 
wrote  his  Latin  treatise  "  L'lwn  the  Laws  and  Ciislmus  uf  the 
Klngiloniof  Hugland  "  ("TractntusdeLiegibuael  Consiictuiiinl- 
bus  Regni  AngHw  " ) .  which  was  completed  towards  tlie  close  of 
tho  rcigu  of  Henry  II.,  ami  is  the  fii-st  treatise  on  Knglish  law. 
He  snys  that  Uic  coiifusiou  of  our  laws  made  it  imitossible  to 


Tte jL9.iM^  jHcrrr  tir  jjjci'.twv  M 


IE  im.-  fctnr's  kktTs^  and   of  ;bo  ]^ni>ol|'4*^s  of  Khx^  «hv»t 
'  ii.  ibe  ?t*iCT  of  Hcnn"  111.  bv  iho  ap|Vj^»'Hn\v  of  i^ 


e>  GiarviLe's,  —  *"Upon  tho  l^i\-s  jii'k!  i^^stom5«  x'^t  Ki\^« 
or  Brmcton  bimsaclf  it  is  kiH>^n  ouh  XhM  ho  >\i>^to  UN 
in  the  reign  of  Honiy  111,,  i^x^K^Wy  lvt>i\  wn  tho  \v«ii« 
1256  anJ  l±o9;  that  it  jvovos  him  to  havo  Uhm^  h  hnv>orh\ 
l«t»lesskiii.  c|«*plT  rwhi  in  Roman  law  ;  ami  that  ho  tm^^t  hino 
tiie  jnsticiarT  Honn-  of  Braoton  montiou*Ml  in  J\blloirtl 
Isof  1?4C,  1±5±,  1^55,  and  olhor  voai-s^  to  r.V»T  lnoh\hl\o» 
He  was  a  jodge,  theivforo,  fh^m  llM.'S  to  tvM^T,  if  not  lon>ii^l\ 
Tliere  is  reason  to  think  he  was  a  elork  in  imxIoin  hoforo  ho  ho- 
came  a  lawrer.  In  his  troatisi*  he  diH\s  woX » like  ( Man\  iHo,  wvoltl 
dealii^  with  first  principles.  English  law  htuU  thnin^  tho 
screntT  years  between  Glanville's  lun^k  antl  UnuMon*M,  hoon  <U*- 
Teloped  into  a  science,  and  tho  time  was  cMino  for  tho  Wvni  nolon 
tific  oommentan'  on  its  rules.  Rraoton  ]\:\intod  noo\n*Nii^lj'i  In 
tibe  five  books  into  whicrh  his  work  is  divitUMK  tho  Mnto  of  tho 
law  in  his  time,  and  he  digested  it  into  n  lojyioal  nvNtom.  *l'ho 
king's  place  in  its  system  Braeton  thns  dollnod  :  **  Tho  King 
mast  not  be  subject  to  any  man,  but  to  (ithl  and  tho  h\\\  ;  l<ir 
the  law  makes  him  king.  Ix^t  the  king,  thoroforo,  givo  to  tho 
law  what  the  law  gives  to  him,  — dominion  and  powor  ;  for  t.horo 
is  no  king  where  will,  and  not  law,  l>oat*s  rnlo.*' 

18L  In  the  department  of  religious  disouHHlon  KngllNh  lltora< 
ture  in  everj*  i)eriod  has  been  c^opious  and  strong.  It.  \h  Impor- 
tant to  ob8er\e,  that,  in  tlie  period  now  uiulor  view,  tho  KnglUh 
mind  was  stirred  b}*  two  groat  religious  topic's  that  huvo  of^cn 
since  then  engaged  its  passionate  attention  :  (IrHt,  Mu*  Hoat  nntl 
limit  of  authority  ;  and,  second,  (corruption  in  tin*  vlHlhlo  ohuroli. 
Controversy  u^wn  the  seat  and  limit  of  authority,  which,  In  It.n 
successive  forms,  is  the  most  vital  part  of  KngliMJi  history,  and 
has  been  essential  everywhere  to  the  advance  of  nuNlcTn  Kuropcs 
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i>ci^inc  active  in  many  countries  during  Uie  latter  lialf  of  iLe 
tn-cltlli  century.  It  became  especially  active  at  tliat  lime  iu 
England,  as  illustrated  by  the  struggle  between  Henry  11.  kihj 
Thomas  ^  Bccket. 

Ah  wc  sbnll  Giid  the  course  ol  Engllah  literature  lllustraling  tliruugU- 
oi)t  a  steady  maiiitenaiioe  of  the  principle  uut  of  which  Ibis  contest 
arises,  lei  us  at  once  settle  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  will  be  here 
regarded. 

No  two  men  think  alike  upon  all  poiul»,  atid  some  part  of  llie  dllFer- 
ence  Is  as  dlatlnetl;  nntural  aa  lliat  which  dlstlnguislies  one  man  from 
anotber  by  his  outward  fomi  and  (ace.  It  is  part  of  Ibe  divine  plan  of 
the  world  that  we  should  uot  all  have  llie  same  opinions.  If  we  oliMFve 
ia  one  uian  the  group  of  ideas  forming  his  principle*  of  tliuiighl,  we  (hnl 
that  they  have  well-marked  diaracters,  which  are  common  lu  lilm  ■»■) 
to  many  otliers.  One  might  even  imagine  an  aiTaiigeinenl  ot  men  h]r 
their  way  of  thougbt,  as  of  plants  by  Iheir  way  of  growth.  iuU)  printary 
classes,  sections,  alliances,  families,  genera,  and  species.  The  two 
primary  classes  of  civilized  men  are  (1)  lliose  In  whom  il  is  the  nnlura! 
tendency  nf  tbe  mind  to  treasure  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  sbuii 
departure  from  that  which  lias  been  iilBrmed  by  wise  and  good  nieti 
lb rnugboiit  many  generations, — tliosc,  In  short,  who  And  rest,  and  hopa 
i>t  unity,  in  the  upholding  of  authority;  nnd  {'i)  those  iu  wli<im  it  ii  Hie 
natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  clium  free  right  of  examining  and  test- 
ing pnsl  opinions,  who  seek  llie  utmost  liberty  of  thougbt  niid  action, 
holding  thai  the  best  Interests  of  the  future  are  aitvancoil  when  every 
man  labors  tor  truth  in  his  own  way,  and  holds  sincerely  by  his  indi- 
vidual convictions.  Look  wbore  wo  may,  to  parties  In  the  Church,  t» 
parties  in  the  Stale,  or  any  chance  kiiol  of  a  <Inxcn  men  collecicil  at  a 
iliiMier-party,  the  forn  of  debate  invariably  sliows  i1ils  natural  division 
of  men's  minds,  serving  its  purpose  for  the  thorough  trial  of  new  truth. 
No  bold  aasertlon  Is  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned.  Whoever  states  • 
fact  uniBt  also  be  prepared  to  prove  It  against  ready  t^iponents,  who  pKr- 
duw  all  possible  4!ruuiids  of  doubt,  and  forms  of  evidence,  iigalltst  It. 
Thus  men  are  trained  In  the  right  use  of  reason;  llieir  Intellectual 
limbs  gather  strength  hy  healthy  exercise;  and  wholesome  tniilis  come 
out  of  the  ordeal,  ns  the  pure  itrain  wtimowed  from  the  cbalT.  Instead 
of  wishing  that  all  men  were  of  unr  minds,  we  should  account  II  one  of 
the  llrst  blessings  of  life  tlint  there  are  men  who  don't  apw  with  ut. 
The  eiirrenls  ct(  the  air  and  sea  .ire  nut  more  necessary,  and  more  surely 
a  part  uf  the  wise  ordinance  of  the  Creator,  than  those  grrat  currenta  of 
thought,  which,  with  all  tlie  storms  bred  of  their  conflict,  maintain 
health  In  man's  lulellerlual  uiiiven'c'. 

Whm  the  nillUotiB  He  in  ilarkiiess,  and  are  thought  fur  by  the  fcir, 
they  nm^d  ihu  guidance  of  an  abicilute  authority.    As  the  light  grows 
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eack  liflcciiiies  mare  able  to  belT>  lilmself.  £st«iu]  aids  and  re- 
itrietMiis  become  ^^radnalhr  le»  and  less  nereasarv:  exercise  of  authority 
ialli  witluii  narmwer  iimhs:  asd  ezeKdae  of  iDdividnal  discretlvm  takes 
a  vider  Tsnoe.  This  constant  re-adjnstment  <tf  the  houndaiy^in^  be- 
tween mdiridua]  ri^t  and  the  restraini  oi  lav  must  oeetds  adTance  vith 
Ti^'ilifff*^^**  as  k«eii  inlellectiial  debate  prepares  the  way  for  eT«iy 
ciuBge.  Xb  'k^^*^^  such  a  process  has  sone  on  so  actively  and  fheely, 
Ikat  it!  pofiljcal  insdtotkms.  vkicfa  hare  $7v>vii,  and  are  gnowing  with 
its  gitialh,  are  stroBg  also  with  all  its  strengrh. 

Ib  the  time  ai  Hennr  H.  the  coutest  between  the  king  and  Beck«l 
!■  f  ■  m  nt#Mi  what  was  thea  the  chief  point  to  be  settled  in  the  armament 
as  to  the  limit  ai  antharitj.  It  was  a  (jnestion  of  siinnnnacT  iKtaeeu 
two  great  forms  of  aathority  to  which  men  were  subjected.  Was 
^nrck,  representini;  God  on  eanh.  to  be^  throogh  its  chief,  the 
Fope,  m  nqveme  arbiter  in  the  affain  of  flMn, — a  Lord  of  lords  and 
Kii$  id  kii^  ?  Or  was  the  king  alone  supreme  in  every  temporal  reia- 
timi  with  his  subjects  *  Decket  deroutly  battled  for  supreme  rule  of  the 
Henry  maintained  the  independence  of  his  crown.  That  battle 
the  next  part  of  the  controra^  on  the  limit  of  authority  would 
the  relaiiotts  between  king  and  people.  When  Henry's  canse 
with  the  crime  at  Becket*s  murder,  the  church  had  an 
advantage  of  which  it  undersutod  the  value.  All  that  was  done  to  make 
tbt  siuiae  of  the  mart>Ted  Becket  a  place  of  pilgrimj^e.  and  to  exalt  the 
taint,  was  exaltation  of  the  name  inseparable  from  the  cause  of  an 
iwiKi»it^id  church 


19.  In  the  reign  of  Henrr  U.  lived  a  noted  religioas  satirist, 
Kgel  ^Tlreikei;  who  was  iirecentcM'  in  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tcfT  at  Canterburr.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  •*  Corrui>tions 
of  tJie  Charch/'  which  he  dedicated  to  William  de  Longchamp^ 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely.  His  minor  writings  were  attacks 
ii|xm  aelf-seekii^  and  h^-pocrisy  among  those  who  made  reli- 
gioQ  their  profession :  for  the  movement  towards  reformation  in 
the  dmrdi  was  now  begun,  lillreker^s  chief  work,  "*  Brunei- 
Ins,"  or  "  Specidam  Stultorum  *'  (*•  The  Mirror  of  Fools ''),  is 
a  satirica]  poem  in  about  3.800  Latin  elegiac  lines,  whidi  has 
for  its  hen>  an  ass^  who  goes  the  round  of  the  monastic  orders. 


The  name  of  this  hero,  Bmnellus.  a  dimlnutire  of  Brown,  is  taken 
from  the  jai^poo  of  the  monastic  schools,  which  the  author  meant  to 
satirize.  The  aas  Brunellus  found  his  tail  too  short,  aiid  went  to  ooo- 
suit  Galen  on  the  subject.  Th«  author  explained  that  his  **  ass  is  that 
monk,  who,  not  content  with  his  own  ^ouditioci,  wants  to  have  his  old 
tail  polled  d^  and  try  by  all  means  1^  p;t  a  new  axMl  km^ertail  to  grow 
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in  tU  place;  tliat  is  tossy,  b;  atlaoUiiig  toliimst'If  priories  aiid  abbeys." 
BruDellus  was  uiiluclvy  with  bis  medicines,  and  liiut  part  of  lijs  tali,  short 
38  he  thought  it,  bitten  off  b;  totir  great  inosliSs.  He  could  not  go  homo 
to  his  friends  in  that  state.  He  felt  that  he  had  an  itninense  power  ot 
patient  labor.  He  would  go  and  study  at  the  University  of  Paris.  After 
seven  years  of  hard  worl>  tlicre,  he  cuidd  not  remember  the  name  of  the 
towii  iu  wliJL'h  he  h.id  been  living.  But  he  was  proud  of  iiis  erudition. 
He  did  also  remember  one  syllable  of  the  tnHii's  name,  nnd  had  been 
iniight  that  part  may  stand  for  tlie  whole.  The  skeicb  of  Brunellus  aX 
FAri*  Is  a  lively  satire  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  schools.  Brunellna 
having  gone  str^bt  through  the  sciences,  it  was  only  left  fur  him  U 
perfect  himself  in  religion.  He  tried  all  the  orders  in  succession,  uhI 
ended  111  the  resolve  to  cnnslruel  for  himself  out  of  them  a  new  com- 
posite onlcr  nf  his  own.  Meeting  Giilen,  Bnmellus  entered  into  discuft- 
slou  with  him  on  the  stale  of  the  church  and  of  society,  until  he  fell 
into  the  liand  of  his  old  master,  and  returned  to  ttie  true  duties  uf  hia 
lite. 

20.  Nigel  Wireker  did  not  fight  unaided  in  this  luittlc  ugainst 
tlic  cori'n|)tioii  whidi  had  coidg  into  llio  clmrcb  with  wealth  sud 
idleness.  A  like  linttle  formed  part  of  the  work  of  the  mau  cf 
greatest  genius  among  those  who  wmte  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
—  Waiter  Map,  whom  we  have  alrcudj- studied  in  toiinevlion 
witli  llie  satirical  and  romantie  jioctry  of  this  jieriod.  And  I^e 
fight  for  church  refoiin  was  taken  up  nnd  carrkil  forward  in 
'graver  fashion  by  Robert  Orosaeteste  (also  called  (iroat- 
head),  who  was  horn  of  |joiji-  pnieuts  at  Stradbrook,  iii  Sulfolk, 
about  the  year  1175.  IIu  studied  iK-rhaiis  at  Paris  us  well  &a 
at  Oxfunl,  where  he  grudnatetl  in  diN  iiiily,  and  hectime  innstrr 
of  Uie  schools.  Grosaeleatc  was  con  tern  jwrury  with  the  found* 
era  of  those  orders  of  fliai-s,  the  Fiiinciscans  and  Doniinicanit. 
who  represented  iti  their  llr.it  inslitutian  n  strun)^  ctTorl  to  glvo 
to  the  church  unity  of  faith  and  a  pure  Chi-i^tian  discipline. 
Domiuio  was  li('e  yeara  older,  Francis  of  Assisi  seven  yean 
younger,  tliaii  Robert  Orosseteste,  wlio  became  in  12^4,  al  the 
request  of  Aguclhis,  the  |iroviiieiul  niiiiistcr  of  the  Francittcans 
in  England,  their  lirst  rcetoi-  at  Oxford,  lie  had  ali-cady  been 
Arehdeacon  of  Wilts,  was  then  Arelideacoii  of  Noilhntnpton, 
and  beeaiue  uTtcrwnnla  Arelidcaeon  of  Leicester.  At  one  Umo 
he  was  Rector  of  .St.  Margaret's,  l^'ieestcr.  In  1232,  after  a 
Bcvcrc  lilncss,  Grossctcstc,  who  would  no  louger  be  a  pturslist, 
gavD  up  all  his  prefermcnta,  except  a  prebend  at  Lincoln ;  oad 
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Id  1235  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  the  largest  and 
most  popalons  diocese  in  the  country-,  and  very  famous  for  its 
theological  school.  It  was  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln  that  Grosse- 
teste  began  the  most  energetic  part  of  his  career  as  church 
reformer.  Strictly  interpreting  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  suppression  of  abuses.  Within  a  year  of 
his  consecration  he  had,  after  a  visitation  of  the  monasteries, 
removed  seven  abbots  and  four  priors.  Next  jear  he  was,  in  a 
coancil  held  in  London,  8upix)rting  the  proix)sal  to  deprive  plu- 
ralists  of  all  their  livings  except  one.  His  strictness  produceii 
outcry.  The  canons  pi-eached  against  their  bishop  in  his  own 
.cathedral ;  a  monk  tried  to  poison  him.  In  1245  Grosseteste 
obtained  the  support  of  the  Pope  for  his  visitations ;  and  in 
1246  he  obtained  another  bull  from  the  Pope  to  prevent  scholars 
at  Oxford  from  graduating  in  arts  without  examination.  When 
)ns  visitations  were  resumed,  his  unreserved  inquiry  into  the 
morals  of  those  who  undertook  the  spiritual  guidance  of  his 
diocese  produced  so  much  scandal,  that  api>enl  was  made  to  the 
king  to  check  it.  The  king  interfered  by  forbidding  laymen 
to  give  evidence  in  such  matters  before  Grosseteste's  officials. 
Grosseteste  battled  against  the  greed  of  monks  who  seized  for 
their  monasteries  possessions  and  tithes  of  the  church  meant 
for  the  use  of  resident  priests.  But  the  monks  made  it  worth 
the  Pope's  while  to  be  deaf  to  all  the  bishop's  arguments  upon 
that  head.  As  he  left  the  Pope,  Grosseteste  said  aloud,  so  that 
his  Holiness  might  hear,  ^^  O  mone^^  monc}' !  how  much  you  can 
do!  —  especially  at  the  court  of  Rome."  In  1252  Grosseteste 
caused  a  calculation  to  be  ma<le  of  the  income  of  the  foreign 
clergy  thrust  b}'  the  Foyie  on  English  maintenance.  It  was 
seventy  thousand  marks,  —  three  times  the  clear  revenue  of 
the  king.  In  the  following  jear,  1253,  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
Grosseteste  made  a  famous  stand  against  the  avarice  of  Rome, 
by  refusing  to  induct  one  of  the  Pope's  nephews  into  a  canonr}* 
at  Lincoln.  He  died  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  accusing 
Rome  of  the  disorders  brought  into  the  church.  He  leil  his 
library  to  the  Franciscans.  Tlie  mere  list  of  his  own  wntings 
occupies  three  and  twenty  closelj'-printed  quarto  pages.  He 
wrote  a  book  of  husbandry  in  Latin,  of  which  there  arc  also 
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MSS,  in  French.  He  wrote  sermons,  treatises  on  physical  &nd 
mental  philosophy,  comnientaries  on  Aristotle,  Latin  and  French 
wrsc,  including  a  religious  allegorj'  or  the  "  Chateau  d'Araour." 
He  applied  also  a  rare  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  the 
minutest  Study  of  the  Scriplnres.  Ho  battled  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  church,  not  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  an  oscetic. 
Three  things,  he  once  told  a  Dominican,  are  necessary  for  tem- 
poral health, —  food,  sleep,  and  liveliness.  Heartily  in  accord 
Willi  the  innvemenl  rejtreaented  by  the  poverty  of  the  Francis- 
cans, he  said  that  he  liked  to  see  the  friars'  dresses  patched. 
But  when  one  of  them,  mistaking  a  particular  means  for  the 
great  end  that  was  sought  thereby,  praised,  in  a  sermon,  meo- 
dieaney  as  the  liighest  step  towards  the  attainment  of  all  lieaven- 
ly  things,  Groeeeteste  told  him  that  there  was  a  step  jet  higher ; 
namely,  to  support  one's  self  by  one's  own  labor.  One  inti- 
mate fViend  of  Grosseteste's  was  esi>eciBlly  stnick  bj-  his  coor- 
agc  in  facing  both  the  King  and  the  Pope  to  maintain  right: 
another,  the  most  famous  of  his  pupils,  Roger  Bacon,  was  ira- 
pi'essed  most  by  his  marvellona  and  almost  universal  knowledge. 
ZL  Thus  we  see,  that,  during  the  three  centuries  from  the 
Norman  conquest  to  the  beginning  of  Chaucer's  cai'eer,  a  very 
considerable  body  of  titeraturo  was  proihiced  by  Englishmen  in 
languages  not  English,  —  chiefly  in  Latin.  We  have  reseneil  to 
the  last  the  mention  of  one  book,  which  fitly  closes  this  hmnch 
of  our  subject,  —  a  book  which  was  produced  near  the  end  of  the 
present  period,  and  which  seems  to  gather  into  itself  the  finest 
qualities  botli  of  literature  and  of  sdiolarship  perva<liiig  that 
entire  mass  of  Anglo-Latin  writings.  The  book  to  wliich  wc 
n-fi'r  is  "  Philobiblon,  sen  de  Amore  Llbrorum  et  Institutinne 
Hibliotht'Cffi  Traclotus"  (*'  A  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  Books  "). 
Its  author.  Richard  Aungervyle,  was  bom  in  the  year  1281,  nt 
Hur>"  St.  E^lmund's.  in  Snffolk,  and  has,  therefore,  usually  been 
called.  fWim  bis  birthplace,  Richard  de  Bniy.  Hi.s  fhther  was 
0  Norman  knight,  who  died  in  middle  life,  and  left  him  to  the 
care  of  his  mnlernal  uncles,  who  sent  him  to  continue  hU  studiea 
nt  Oxford.  There  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  nc- 
C|uiremrnts,  that  he  was  apixiintetl  tutor  to  lYinco  Eilward,  after- 
wards King  Edward  III.    Tliis  l^d  the  fbundation  of  the  hearty 
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IHendship  between  Richard  de  Bury  and  his  royal  pupil,  which 
brought  to  the  foi'mer  the  great  influence  and  prosperity  en- 
joyed by  him  during  his  life.  On  the  accession  of  Edward,  his 
tutor  was  given  one  office  after  another  until  he  became  lord- 
chancellor;  and  in  1333  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Three  years  before  that,  he  had  been  sent  in  great  state  as 
ambassador  to  Poi)e  John  XXII.  at  Avignon,  and  there  met 
Petrarch,  who  was  at  that  time  twenty-six  3'ears  old.  Petrarch, 
knowing  that  Richard  de  Burj'  was  a  great  scholar,  who  had 
collected  the  largest  library-  in  England,  asked  him  for  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  "  farthest  Thule,**  which  Rich- 
ard said  that  he  thought  he  could  find  in  one  of  his  books  when 
he  got  home,  and  promised  to  send ;  but,  as  Petrarch  told  one 
of  his  correspondents,  he  forgot  to  send  it.  He  might  well 
forget ;  for  he  was  very  bus}'.  Even  after  he  became  Bishop 
of  Durham,  he  was  employed  by  the  king  as  his  ambassador, 
that  he  might  use  his  wit  in  carrying  out  the  peaceful  policy  that 
he  advised.  His  wealth  and  influence  were  verj'  great,  and  he 
made  generous  use  of  them.  In  ix)litics  his  voice  was  on  the 
side  of  peace  and  good-will.  When  his  desires  for  peace  were 
frustrated,  he  closed  his  career  as  a  statesman.  In  his  diocese 
he  was  a  most  liberal  friend  to  the  poor.  As  a  scholar  he  was 
the  fHend  of  all  who  sought  knowledge,  and  gave  to  all  true 
students  who  asked  for  it,  with  his  hospitality  while  they  were 
studying  at  Durham,  free  access  to  that  valuable  library  which 
it  had  been  the  chief  pleasure  of  his  life  to  collect.  He  had 
used  his  private  fortune  and  his  influence  in  Church  and  State 
as  a  collector  of  books,  applying  to  them  the  counsel  of  Solomon, 
"  Buy  wisdom,  and  sell  it  not."  Travelling  friars  searched  for 
him  among  the  book-chests  of  foreign  monasteries.  Suitors  in 
chancery  knew  that  the  gift  of  a  rare  volume  would  induce  the 
chancellor,  not  to  pervert  justice,  but  to  expedite  the  hearing  of 
their  suits.  The  books,  collected  with  enthusiasm,  were  not 
treasured  as  a  miser's  hoard.  When  he  withdrew  from  partici- 
pation in  the  too  warlike  iK)licy  of  Edward  III.,  Richard  de 
Bury,  confining  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  diocese,  lived  re- 
tired among  his  beloved  parchments,  still  drawing  to  himself  as 
chaplains  and  companions  the  most  learned  English  scholars  of 
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bis  time.  To  be  his  chaplain,  and  by  siiholarsliip  to  win  Uh.< 
household  afi'ection  of  a  man  so  influential  witii  tht;  king,  vas 
a  step  to  promotion  sure  enough  to  satisfy  ambitious  minds ; 
while  life  with  Richai'd  Aunger\'yle  housed  tlie  scholar  amoi^ 
books,  and  gave  hiin  hourly  access  to  tlie  best  library  iu  Eng- 
IfLiid. 

He  died  at  his  palace  of  Auckland  iu  1345 ;  aud  it  was  only 
a  little  while  before  his  dealli  that  he  hail  Gnisheil  his  delightfViI 
book  about  books,  nhich  will  keep  his  name  alive  as  long  aa 
liooks  last.  It  consists  of  a  prologue  and  twenty  cba|>tei'e.  In 
the  prologue  he  greets  his  readers,  and  expresses  sympatliy  for 
good  scholars  whose  study  jjoverty  impedes  i  ami  for  iJieir 
sakes,  as  well  as  his  own.  he  has  long  been,  he  says,  aa  ardent 
collector  of  books.  The  first  ctiapter  oiwns  the  subject  by 
commanding  wisdom,  and  books  as  tlic  aboile  of  wisdom. 
"The  glory  of  the  world  would  perish  iu  oblivion  if  tJotl  had 
not  provided  mortals  wttli  Uie  remedies  of  books.  Towers 
crumble  to  the  earth ;  hut  he  whose  book  lives  cannot  die.  And 
it  is  to  be  considered,  lastly,  what  convenience  of  teaeliing  Is  in 
books,  how  easily,  how  aecretly,  liow  safely,  in  liooks  we  bear, 
without  shame,  the  poverty  of  human  ignorance.  These  aro 
masters  who  instruct  us  without  rod  aud  cane,  without  words 
ami  wrath,  and  for  no  dothea  or  money.  If  you  approach 
Ihcin,  Uiey  ara  not  asleep ;  if  you  question  them,  Uiey  arc  not 
secret ;  if  you  go  astray,  Uiey  do  not  grumble  at  you ;  they 
know  not  how  to  laugh  if  you  ai'e  ignorant.  O  books !  ye  only 
are  liberal  and  free,  who  pay  tribute  to  all  who  ask  it,  and  ea- 
ftauchisB  ail  who  serve  you  faithfhlly." 

Thus  he  proceeds  flxnn  chapter  to  chapter,  writing  in  a  viva- 
cioua  style,  and  enforcing,  with  a  contagious  enthusiasm,  the 
right  spirit  of  study  and  llie  riglit  care  of  liooks.  It  is  iiotioe- 
ahlc,  that,  orthodox  bishop  as  \w  was,  no  book  of  the  time  8]>oke 
more  scvcrvly  than  his  of  the  degradation  of  tlie  clcrgj-,  of  Iho 
scDsnality  ami  ignorance  of  monks  and  fViars.  The  main  object 
of  Richard  dc  Buiy's  book  was  practical.  lie  was  within  a 
year  uf  his  death  when  he  wiote  it ;  and  he  desired  not  only  to 
Jnstil)'  his  life-long  enthusiasm  as  a  book- collector,  but  to  mak« 
the  treasures  whldi  he  had  held  Iu  his  lifetime  as  a  trust  for  tlie 
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benefit  of  all  good  scholarship  in  England  useful  after  his  death 
forever.  "  Philobiblon  "  ended,  therefore,  with  a  plan  for  the  be- 
quest of  his  books  to  Oxford,  on  conditions  that  were  to  secure 
their  perpetual  usefulness,  not  merely  to  the  particular  hall 
which  he  proposed  to  endow  in  association  with  his  librar}',  but 
to  the  whole  university.  He  did,  accordingly-,  endow  a  hall, 
which  the  monks  of  Durham  had  begun  to  build  in  the  north 
suburbs  of  Oxford,  and  did  leave  to  it  his  famous  library. 
Aungervyle's  library  remained  at  Durham  College,  for  the  use 
of  the  university,  until  that  college  was  dissolved  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  Some  of  the  books  then  went  to  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's library,  and  some  to  Balliol  College.  Some  went  to  Dr. 
George  Owen,  the  physician  of  Edward  VI. 


CHAPTER  II. 


BINGLISH  WRITINGS  OF  THE  TRANSITIONAL 
PERIOD. 


t  In  ihli  Pfriod.- 


i.  UriBon. -3.  Ora.'t.  m.h- 
I    HrlllBBai    RoBlBr»t    Aatm 

€ei(nii|Hir*r[n.  —  B.  KobrrI  d( 
■i    Kollr. -e.  Du   airhil.  —  in. 

11.  The  Chvlar  Plif>.-lt.  Tk« 


1.  We  must  now  turn  from  the  Latin  and  French  writingB 
proclucctl  by  Engliahnien  iliiriug  the  three  ocnturies  between  ILe 
Conquest  and  Cliauccr,  and  must  give  our  attention  to  whatever 
writinga  were  pro<luced  during  the  same  perio<l  in  tliu  English 
language. 

For  tlie  flrst  luindi'ed  and  forty  years  of  tliia  |»erio<l  almost 
notliing  was  written  in  tlie  language  of  the  con^iuered  raee; 
a»d  we  may  think  of  Englisli  Uteratnre  for  all  those  hundred 
mill  foi'ty  years  as  in  n  state  of  abeynnee,  waiting  for  the  time 
when  the  i>eo|)lc  who  were  iuilinnl  to  write  in  Uie  English  lan- 
guage sliould  rallj-  ft-om  the  rtepreeaion  caused  by  tlie  Norman 
Conquest.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  which  l>egan  in  1199, 
books  in  the  English  langnagc  once  more  made  tiieir  appear- 
ance ;  and  their  number  steadily  Increased  from  that  time  on- 
ward. Nevertheless,  during  tliis  entire  i>eriod,  English  was  not 
the  fashionable  or  dominant  language  in  England ;  and  tlio 
higlkcst  anil  best  tliouglit  of  England  uttered  itself  in  siwccli 
tJiat  was  alien  to  England. 

Z  Perhaps  the  earliest  liook  representing  the  revival  of  a 
desire  for  literary  utterance  in  English  is  a  long  and  notable 
]>ocm  called  "  Urut."  Its  autlior  was  Layamoii,  a  priest  of 
tlie  church  at  Emlcy,  in  Worcestershire.  Living  in  the  <lays 
when  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  "Chronicle"  and  Wace'a  French 
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metrical  version  of  it  were  new  books  in  high  fame  among  the 
educated  and  the  courtly,  "  it  came  to  him  in  mind,  and  in  his 
chief  thought,"  that  he  would  tell  the  famous  stor}'  to  his  coun- 
trjTnen  in  English  verse.  He  made  a  long  journej'  in  search  of 
copies  of  the  books  on  which  he  was  to  found  his  poem ;  and 
when  he  had  come  home  again,  as  he  saj's,  *'Layamon  laid 
down  those  books,  and  turned  the  leaves ;  he  beheld  them  lov- 
ingly. Maj' the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him!"  Then,  blending 
literature  with  his  parish  duties,  the  good  priest  began  his  work. 
Priest  in  a  rural  district,  he  was  among  those  who  spoke  the 
language  of  the  countr}*  with  the  least  mixture  of  Norman 
French,  and  he  developed  Wace's  "  Brut "  into  a  completely 
English  poem,  with  so  man}'  additions  from  his  own  fanc}*,  or 
his  own  knowledge  of  West -country  tradition,  that,  while 
Wace's  "  Brut  "  is  a  poem  of  15,300  lines,  Layamon's  "  Brut " 
is  a  poem  of  32,250  lines.  La^'amon's  verse  is  the  old  First 
English  unrh37ned  measure,  with  alliteration,  less  regular  in  its 
structure  than  in  First  English  times,  and  with  an  occasional 
slip  into  rh^-me.  Battles  are  described  as  in  First  English 
poems.  Here,  as  in  First  English  [KXJtry,  there  are  few  similes, 
and  those  which  occur  are  simply  derived  from  natural  objects. 
There  is  the  same  use  of  a  descriptive  s3non3'rae  for  man  or 
warrior.  There  is  the  old  depth  of  earnestness  that  rather  gains 
than  loses  dignitj^  by  the  simplicitj'  of  its  expression.  From 
internal  evidence  it  ap[)ears  that  the  poem  was  completed  about 
tlie  year  1205.  It  comes  down  to  us  in  two  thirteenth-century 
MSS.,  one  written  a  generation  later  than  the  other,  and  there 
are  many  variations  of  their  text ;  but  the  English  is  so  distinctly 
that  of  the  i^eople  in  a  i-ural  district,  that,  in  the  earlier  MS.,  the 
whole  poem  contains  less  than  fift}'  words  derived  from  the 
Norman,  and  some  of  these  might  have  come  direct  from  Latin. 
In  the  second  MS.  about  twentj'  of  those  words  do  not  occur ; 
but  fortj'  others  are  used.  Thus  the  two  MSS.,  in  their  56,800 
lines,  do  not  contain  more  than  ninety  words  of  Nonnan  origin. 
In  its  grammatical  structure  La3'amon's  English  begins  for  us 
the  illustration  of  the  gradual  loss  of  inflections,  and  other 
changes,  during  the  transition  of  the  language  f^om  First  Eng- 
lish to  its  present  form.     It  has  been  called  Semi-Saxon  ;  it  is 
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fetter  callcil  Tiansitional  English  of  Woicesteiahirc  in  the  be- 
ginaiiig  of  the  thirtwiilii  wuliti-y. 

3.  A  writer  iiaTLicHi  Ormin,  or  Orm,  bcgnii  also,  in  the  reign 
of  King  John,  another  ICuglii^li  [xwm  of  conaiderable  extent, 
called.  From  hia  own  name,  "The  Ormnlnm."  He  t*Us  of  him- 
self, in  the  deilicution  of  his  book,  that  he  was  a  regnlar  canon 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  that  be  wrote  in  EngUsli,  at 
the  request  of  brotht^r  Walter  (also  an  Augustiuian  canon), 
for  the  spiritual  inipiovemout  of  hia  country-men.  The  plan  of 
bis  book  in  lo  give  to  the  English  people,  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  in  an  attractive  foiiu,  the  spiritual  import  of  the  churcli 
senicea  throughout  the  year.  He  gave  first  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  the  portion  of  the  Gospel  assigned  to  each  day,  and 
added  to  each  portion  of  it  a  metrical  homily,  in  which  it  was 
exponnded  doctrinally  and  praelicallj-,  with  frequent  borrowing 
from  the  writings  of  JElfric,  and  some  borrowing  fioni  Bede. 
The  metre  is  in  alternate  versea  of  eight  and  seven  syllables,  in 
imitation  of  a  Latin  rhj-thra ;  or  in  lines  of  fifteen  syllables, 
with  a  metrical  ^loiiit  at  the  end  of  the  eighth ;  thus,  — 


Of  the  homilies  provided  for  ncarlj'  the  whole  of  tlie  yearly 
senice  nothing  remains  beyond  the  tbiity- second,  and  there 
remains  no  fllluslon  that  |>oint8  to  the  time  when  the  work  waa 
written.  lis  language,  however,  places  it  with  llie  earliest  ex- 
amples of  Transitional  English,  and  it  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  the 
reign  of  John,  or  to  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
It  seoras  to  be  the  Transitional  EngUaU  ofa  north-eastern  county ; 
and  the  author  had  a  jipculiar  device  of  s|>elliug,  on  tlie  adher- 
ence to  wliieh  by  copj-ista  be  laid  great  stress.  Its  pur|io90 
evidently  was  to  guide  any  half-Normanlzed  town-priest  in  the 
right  pronunciation  of  the  English  when  lie  read  these  >crse» 
aloud  for  the  pleasure  and  good  of  the  jR-ople.  AfYcr  every 
short  vowel,  and  only  then.  Orm  doubled  the  consonant. 

4.  Ill  tb«  rcism  of  HiTiry  III,  (12lrt-iyji).  wbkh  wa  havp  now  mMhM, 
the  pmductton  of  booka  in  Uin  Kngllsh  laiigungc  became  nioro  aiid  mar« 
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There  is  a  bright  English  poem,  called  ''The  Owl  and  the  Kight; 
ingale/'  which  tells  how  those  birds  advanced  each  against  the  othef 
his  several  claims  to  admiration  and  the  demerits  of  his  antagonist;  and 
how  they  called  upon  the  author,  Nicholas  of  Guildford,  to  be  judge 
between  them.  Master  Nicholas  lets  us  know,  that,  from  a  gay  youth  ia 
the  world,  he  had  passed  into  the  church,  where  his  merits  had  been 
neglected,  and  that  he  was  living  at  Portesham  in  Dorsetshire.  In  this 
poem  we  have  the  rhyming  eight-syllabled  measure  of  many  a  French 
romance;  but  it  is  so  distinctly  English  of  a  rural  district,  that  its  1,702 
lines  contain  only  about  twenty  words  which  are  distinctly  Norman  in 
their  origin. 

To  about  the  year  1250  belongs  an  English  poem  kindred  in  spirit  to 
the  ''  Ormulum,"  and,  indeed,  illustrative  of  the  same  feature  in  Eng- 
lish character  which  was  marked  at  the  outset  of  our  literature  by  Csed- 
mon's  "Paraphrase.**  This  is  a  version  of  the  Scripture  narrative  of 
Ctenesis  and  Exodus.  Like  '*  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,"  it  illus- 
trates the  adoption  of  rhyme  into  our  native  poetry  by  use  of  the  octo- 
syllabic rhyming  verse  common  in  many  French  romances.  The  poem 
of  '* Genesis  and  Exodus"  is  by  an  unknown  author.  In  its  4,162  lines 
there  are  only  about  fifty  words  of  Norman  origin.  The  writer  begins 
by  saying  that  men  ought  to  love  those  who  enable  the  unlearned  to 
love  and  serve  the  God  who  gives  love  and  rest  of  the  soul  to  all  Chris- 
tians, and  that  Christian  men  should  be  glad  as  birds  are  of  the  dawn  to 
have  the  story  of  salvation  turned  out  of  Latin  into  their  own  native 
speech. 

The  same  spirit  among  the  people  is  represented,  from  the  date  of 
Layamon  onward,  by  Homilies,  Metrical  Creeds,  Paternosters,  Gaudia, 
or  Joys  of  the  Virgin,  and  short  devotional  or  moral  poems,  of  which 
MSS.  remain.  There  is  also  a  Bestiary,  in  English  apparently  of  the 
same  date;  and  in  its  802  lines,  except  one  or  two  Latin  names  of  ani- 
mals, which  had  already  been  adopted  in  First  English,  there  are  not 
more  than  eight  words  of  Romance  origin. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  meet  the  earliest  translations  into 
English  verse  of  French  popular  romances.  The  most  notable  of  these 
were  "  King  Horn"  and  **  The  Romance  of  Alexander." 

''King  Horn"  belongs  to  an  Anglo-Danish  cycle  of  romance,  from 
which  the  Norman  trouv&res  drew  material,  and  includes  such  tales  as 
"  Havelok  the  Dane,"  **  Guy  of  Warwick  and  Colbrond  the  Dane." 

"Alexander"  was  a  famous  subject  of  romance  poetry,  and  re- 
appears, during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteen  centuries,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Scandinavian.  It  became  the  basis 
of  many  French  and  English  poems  likewise. 

We  must  observe  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  appeared  the  earliest 
Scottish  poet,  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  who  produced  an  English  ver- 
sion of  "Sir  Tristrem,"  and  was  in  repute  in  his  own  day,  not  only 
a  poet,  but  as  a  prophet  also. 
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Anotlier  of  the  English  productions  of  lUs  time,  but  one  wblcli  has 
greater  iiilerrst  to  Btudenis  of  language  Ibaii  to  stuilcnts  of  lileratiiriE,  Is 
the"  Aucren  Itiwle"  ("KuleoE  the  Anchoresses  "),  wliicli  seeros  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Bishop  Poor,  who  died  in  1S3T-  It  was  intended  for 
the  guitlunce  o(  a  staM  household  of  women  witlidrawn  from  the  world 
(or  service  of  God  at  Tarrant  Keyiisloiie  in  DDrsetshire. 

5.  Passing  Tioia  the  reign  of  Henry  111,  to  that  of  Edward  I. 
(1272-1307).  we  find  our  first  example  of  an  English  chronicler 
in  tlio  i>eriod  of  Transitional  English.  This  was  Robert  ol 
Gloucester,  a  monk  of  iLe  abbey  m  that  town,  who  pi-oduccd 
a  riiyiaed  "Chronicle  of  England,"  from  the  siege  of  Troj  to 
the  death  of  Henry  111.  in  1272.  It  was  in  long  lines  of  seven 
accents,  and  occasionally  six,  and  was  the  first  comitlete  his* 
tory  of  his  countrj',  fVom  the  earliest  times  to  hia  own  day, 
written  ill  popular  rhymes  by  an  Englishman.  Tlie  language 
is  i-erj'  flee  flom  Normnn  admixture,  anil  re|)resents  West  Mid- 
land Transitional  English  of  the  end  of  the  Uiirteenth  century. 
Robci-t  of  Gloucester  wrote  also  rhymed  "  Lives  and  Legends 
of  the  English  Saints." 

Among  other  books  written  in  English  during  ilie  reign  or  Edwsnl  I. 
was  the  English  version  of  "  The  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dniie."  which  wm 
made  about  the  year  1280,  aud  is  one  of  the  brighleil  and  most  intcreit- 
Ing  examples  of  tiie  English  of  tliat  time.  To  neiirly  th«  mroe  date 
belong!  "  A  Fragment  on  Popular  Science,"  which  colors  with  religious 
Ihouglil  aJi  Blteinpt  lo  dllTuBe  knowledge  of  somc^  fncla  In  nstrunumy, 
itietvorology.  pliysical  geography,  and  physiology.  "  A  Metrical  Termion 
of  the  Psnlnia"  into  English  was  another  of  the  pnidticiiuns  of  Ihla 
lime;  It  Is  known  as  "The  Northumliriart  I'saller,"  Luxury  of  Ihu 
monks  waa  atiacltud  with  satire  In  an  English  poem  of  "  Tlie  Land  of 
Cockaygnc,"  named  from  eoqulaa,  a  kitchen  (u  form  of  satire  cummt 
111  many  parls  of  Europe),  which  told  of  a  region  free  from  trouble, 
where  the  rivers  ran  with  oil.  milk,  wine,  and  honey;  wherein  the  while 
and  gray  monks  had  an  ablwy  of  which  tlie  walls  «'ere  built  of  pasties, 
which  was  paved  with  cakes,  and  had  puddings  for  pinnacles.  Gcrso 
there  Hew  abont  masteil,  crying,  "Qeese,  all  hoi!"  and  Ihn  monks-- 
M  the  song  went  tin  It  did  not  spare  litem.  To  tha  close  of  the  ivlgn 
of  Edward  \.  belongs  also  a  sol  of  morallied  pnivertis,  called  "Tha 
Proverbs  of  Henilyng,"  hi  a  .Southern  English  dialect. 

6.  Passing  to  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  (1307-1327).  we  find 
a  time  of  great  literal'}'  bairenness,  the  most  notable  English 
writer  being  Robert  of  Bmnae.    He  wrote  In  the  previous 
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reign  his  first  work,  **  Handl3'nge  Sjnne,"  a  free,  amplified 
translation  into  English  verse  of  a  French  poem,  ^^  Manuel  des 
Pifechte,"  written  bj*  an  Englishman,  William  of  Waddington. 
Between  1327  and  1338  Robert  of  Brunne  made  a  popnlar 
ti*anslation  into  English  verse  of  the  French  rhjTning  "  Chroni- 
cle** of  Peter  Langtoft.  It  should  be  added,  that,  throughout 
the  fourteenth  century,  there  was  a  continual  reproduction  in 
English  verse  of  the  most  famous  among  the  French  metrical 
lomances. 

7.  The  great  King  Eklward  III.  came  to  the  throne  in  1327 ; 
and  in  the  year  1328,  according  to  the  usual  chronology-,  Geof- 
frey Chaucer  was  bom.  But  the  great  era  of  literary  pros- 
pent}',  with  which  the  name  of  Chaucer  is  connected,  cannot 
be  said  to  begin  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentur}'. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  is, 
during  the  boyhood  of  Chaucer,  the  two  most  noted  English 
writers  were  North-of-England  men,  —  Laurence  Minot  and 
Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole. 

Zfanrence  Bfinot  was  a  poet,  who,  in  Northern  English,  cele- 
brated victories  of  Edward  III.  over  the  Scots  and  the  French, 
frxrni  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  in  Julj',  1333,  to  the  capture 
of  Guisnes  Castle,  in  Januarj',  1352.  His  war-songs  were 
linked  together  b}'  connecting  verses.  When  he  had  celebrated 
the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill,  which  caused  the  sur- 
render of  Berwick,  he  exulted  in  his  second  song  over  the 
avenging  of  BannockbuiTi ;  then  celebrated  the  king's  expedi- 
tion to  Brabant  in  1338 ;  proceeded  to  the  first  invasion  of 
France,  the  sea-fight  of  Sluj's  or  of  the  Sw3'ne,  the  siege  of 
Toumay,  a  song  of  triumph  for  the  great  battle  of  Cr^cj'  in 
1346,  songs  of  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  of  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross  (October,  1346),  in  which  David,  King  of  the  Scots,  was 
taken  prisoner ;  then  followed  his  celebrations  of  \'ictory  at 
sea  over  the  Spaniards  in  1350,  and,  lastly,  of  the  taking  of 
Guisnes  Castle  in  1352,  when  Chaucer  was  twent3'-four  years 
old.  Probably  Minot  died  soon  afterwards,  as  he  did  not  sing 
of  the  memorable  events  of  the  next  following  years.  He  was 
our  first  national  song-writer,  and  used  with  ease  a  variety  of 
rhyming  measures,  while  he  retained  something  of  the  old  habit 
of  alliteration. 
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8.  Ricliard  Rolle,  known  nlso  as  the  Ilennit  of  Hampole, 
was  born,  HlK>ut  the  year  1290,  at  Thornton  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  sent  to  sohool,  nnd  (Vom  school  to  OxfonI,  by  Thomiu 
Neville.  Arclidcaeon  of  Dinham,  and  luatle  great  iirogi'uss  in 
theoiogicitl  studies.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  miiidflil  of  llie 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  fearing  the  temptation  to  sin,  lie  xv- 
tamed  home,  and  one  day  told  a  beloved  sister  thai  he  liad  n 
mighty  desire  towards  two  of  her  gowns,  — one  white,  the  other 
gray.  WouUi  she  bring  tliem  to  liim  the  next  day  in  a  neigb- 
boiiiig  wood,  and  bring  with  them  a  hood  Iter  fattier  used  in 
rainy  weather?  Wlieit  slie  did  so.  he  took  these  ganncnta,  and 
clothed  himself  wilh  them;  then,  looking  as  much  like  a  hennit 
as  lie  could,  he  ran  away ;  while  his  sister  cried.  ■■  BIy  brotlicr 
is  mad!"  He  went  then,  so  dressed,  on  the  vigil  of  the 
Assumption,  into  a  church,  and  placed  himself  where  the  wifb 
of  a  Sir  John  de  Daltou  used  to  pray.  Wbt^n  L&Ay  de  Daltoti 
came  with  her  servants,  she  wonld  not  allow  them  to  dislarb 
the  pions  young  man  at  his  praycra.  Her  sons,  who  had  studied 
at  Oxford,  told  her  who  he  was.  Next  day  he  assumed.  Un- 
bidden, the  dress  of  an  assistant,  and  joined  in  the  singing  of 
the  s(!r%-ictf;  aHer  wliich,  having  obtainetl  tbe  benediction  of 
the  ])ripst,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  prcadied  such  a  a«mx>n 
that  many  wept  over  it,  and  said  Uiey  had  neier  heard  the  like 
bcfort-.  After  mass.  Sir  John  de  Daltou  invitwl  him  to  dinner ; 
but  be  went,  because  of  humility,  into  a  pu<}r  ohl  house  at  tbe 
gate  of  the  manor,  till  he  was  urged  by  the  kuighl's  own  sons 
to  tbe  dinner-table.  During  Hinner  he  maintained  a  profoand 
silence.  But  after  dinni^r.  Sir  John,  having  talke<l  witli  bim 
privately,  was  satistted  of  his  sanity :  be  tlicivfore  Aimiabed 
the  ttntbusiast  with  such  hennit's  dress  as  be  wished  for,  gnv« 
liim  a  cell  to  live  in,  ami  |>ro\ided  for  his  daily  suHliTiaiiev. 
The  Hermit  of  Hampole,  thus  set  up  in  his  chosen  vix-ntion, 
became,  while  Minot  was  singing  the  victories  of  liUlward  III., 
the  liRBii!st  religions  writer  of  his  day,  and  L-outluued  so  tUI 
1349,  when  be  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  ('istt.'rcian  nunnery 
of  flamjHtle.  alniut  four  miles  fi'om  Doncaster,  near  which  be 
luid  set  up  his  hermit's  cell,  and  which,  after  hi»  ileath,  deri>'ed 
great  itrofit  boxa  liis  rcpnlalion  as  a  saint.      Ho  wrote  mitnjr 
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religions  treatises  in  Latin  and  in  English,  and  he  turned  the 
Psakns  of  David  into  English  verse.  He  also  versified  part  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  produced  a  Northern  English  poem  in 
seven  books,  and  almost  ten  thousand  lines,  called  ''  The  Pricke 
of  Conscience"  ("Stimulus  Conscientiie  " ) .  Its  seven  books 
treat,  1.  Of  the  Beginning  of  Man's  Life;  2.  Of  the  Unstable- 
ness  of  this  World ;  3.  Of  Death,  and  wli}'  Death  is  to  be 
Dreaded;  4.  Of  Purgatory;  5.  Of  Doomsday;  G.  Of  the  Pains 
of  Hell ;  7.  Of  the  Jo3's  of  Heaven.  The  poem  represents 
in  the  mind  of  an  honest  and  religious  monk  that  body  of 
mediaeval  doctrine  against  which,  in  some  of  its  parts, — and 
especiall}'  its  claim  for  the  Pope,  or  his  delegates,  of  power  to 
trade  in  release  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  —  the  most  vigor- 
ous protest  of  the  English  mind  was  already  arising. 

9.  To  the  year  1340,  which  is  about  the  date  of  Hampole's  "  Pricke 
of  Conscience,"  belongs  a  prose  translation,  by  Dan  Michel  of  North- 
gate,  into  Kentish  dialect,  of  a  French  treatise,  *'Le  Somme  dos  Vices 
et  des  Vertus,"  written  in  1279  by  Fr^re  Lorens  (Laurentius  Gallus) 
for  Philip  III.  of  France.  The  English  translation  is  entitled  "Tlie 
Ayenbite"  (Again-bite,  Remorse)  "of  Inwit"  (Conscience).  It  dis- 
cusses the  Ten  Commandments,  the  creed,  the  seven  deadly  sins,  how  to 
learn  to  die,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  wit  and  clergy,  the  five  senses, 
the  seven  petitions  of  the  Paternoster,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  other  such  subjects,  with  more  doctrine  and  less  anecdote  than  in 
the  "  Manuel  des  P^ch^s,*'  or  **  Handlynge  Synne,"  which  was  a  work 
of  like  intention. 

10.  We  have  already  noted  the  introduction  of  miracle-plays 
into  England  ;  but  they  were  written  in  Latin.  We  have  now 
to  note  several  steps  in  the  development  of  this  kind  of  enter- 
tainment ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that,  probably  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  miracle-plays  began  to  be  written 
in  English.  Although  not  beyond  doubt,  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  first  acting  of  miracle-plays  in  English  was  at  Chester, 
about  the  year  1328,  and  that  the  author  of  them  was  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  named  Ralph  Higden,  who,  in  his  later  years, 
wrote  the  famous  Latin  chronicle  called  ''  Polychronicon.*' 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  previous  to  1328,  miracle-plays  had  been 
growUig  in  popularity  in  England.  Even  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
acting  of  these  plays  began  to  be  outside  of  the  church,  instead  of 
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inside.  Tliis  must  soon  have  bwome  necemary.  If  11  were  only  for  nc- 
Gonimodatiou  of  the  lin'reasing  nuinlwr  of  Bpeclatcrs.  Fur  llio  Hdiiig  of 
Iliiiae  playi  of  whit^li  a  MS.  was  fuuiiil  at  Tuurs,  scaSoliliiig  ww  built 
iiVLT  the  eli^ps  of  the  diurcU,  and  the  audience  occupied  Llie  stiuare  lit 
fiiiiit.  Out  of  the  lielaveri  of  iLe  cliurcli,  Figiira  |Uod)  pasBetl  li> 
Ailnm  in  paradise  upon  a  ntitge  level  with  the  highest  steps  of  the 
cliiircb-clanr.  From  tliat  paradise  Adanj  and  Eie  were  ilriven  dowti 
a  tew  steps  to  tint  tower  stage  lliat  represented  carlh.  Below  this, 
nearest  to  tlie  spectator,  was  hell,  an  enclosed  place,  in  which  crk-s 
were  made,  cUaiiia  were  rattled,  and  out  of  wbieh  smoke  came;  owt  of 
which,  also,  men  and  boys  dressed  as  des  ils  eame  by  a  door  opening  Into 
a  free  space  between  the  scaffolding  and  the  semicircle  of  the  front  row 
of  spectators.  They  were  also  directeil  now  and  then  to  po  among  the 
)>eople,  snd  passed  round  by  them,  sometiraes  to  one  o(  the  upper  plat- 
forms. The  original  connection  of  these  plays  wilh  the  cburcli  senrlcc 
was  represented  by  tlie  hymns  of  choristers. 

The  next  step  iri  llie  development  of  the  miracle-play  was  hastened 
by  the  complaint  that  the  crowds  who  came  to  witness  tliu  pcrfarmsiicc, 
nn  an  outside  scaUoldlng  attached  to  the  eliurch,  Iramplcd  the  graves 
In  the  churcbynrda.  Decrees  were  made  to  prevent  this  desecration  of 
the  graves;  oud  the  advance,  probably,  was  rapid  to  the  setting  up  of 
detached  scaffolding  for  the  performance  of  th«  plays  —  still  by  the 
clei^i  choristers,  and  parish  clerks  —  u[hiii  nn  consecrated  ground. 

In  London  the  parish  clerks  bud  formed  themselves  Into  a  harmonle 
guild,  chartered  by  Itenry  111.  in  ISItS;  and  their  mnsic  wna  souglit  at 
the  funenia  and  enturtalnments  of  the  great.  As  miracle-plays  ki- 
crensed  in  popularity,  the  parish  clerks  occupied  themselves  much  with 
the  acting  of  Ihem.  Chaucer's  jolly  Absalom,  of  whom  we  are  told 
that, 

"  Bninrllm.'n  In  >1ieR  lil>  llshli«>»i  niirl  malilrle, 
Ud  plnj'cth  Ut'n>d  on  ■  bhIToIiI  hlgh," 

was  a  parish  I'lerk. 

The  slmugcst  Impulse  to  a  regular  pnrllciputlon  of  the  Inlty  In  th« 
production  of  these  plays  seems  to  have  been  given  liy  ilic  church,  when. 
In  12W.  I'ope  Urban  IV,  founded,  and  In  Wll  t'lcmeiit  V.  Hnnly  estab- 
lished, tlie  festival  of  Ciirpiis  Chrlsll  in  honor  of  the  consecrateil  UmI. 
Tliis  WM  ttte  one  festival  of  the  churcli  wherein  Mxy  anil  clergy  walked 
togntbcr.  Tlie  guilds  of  n  Wwn  contribu[e<l  their  pictun-s.  Images,  and 
living  rfpmspniAllvi!s  of  Scripture  clinreeti-rs.  to  the  procession,  and  the 
day  was  one  of  common  festival.  Prom  the  parade  of  |*r»ons  dressed 
to  represent  the  Scripture  characters.  It  wss  an  easy  slop  ti)  tliclr  o 
Ihc  dramatic  prcsctitnlion  of  a  sarred  slory.  F^rly  In  the  fourtwnth 
cnntury  one  author  declared  It  to  Xn:  sin  In  the  ctertn' to  assist  Bl  aliy 
other  plays  than  those  which  belonged  lu  the  llliir^y,  and  went  acleil 
wllhin  Ihr  church  at  Easier  and  Christmas.  Tltls  author  eipoclolly  o 
dcmned  p.irllcl[>ailon  by  the  clergy  In  plays  acted  In  churchyards,  stim 
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or  green  places.  In  1378,  when  Chaucer  was  fifty  years  old,  the  chor- 
isters of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  petitioned  Richard  IL  to  prohibit  the  act- 
ing of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church,  who  had  spent  considerable  sums  for  a  public 
representation  of  Old-Testament  plays  at  the  ensuing  Christmas. 

In  the  hands  of  the  English  guilds  —  which  stood  for  the  rising  middle 
classes  of  the  people  —  miracle-plays  received  a  development  peculiar  to 
this  country.  Instead  of  short  sequences  of  three  or  four  plays,  com- 
plete sets  were  produced,  and  they  told  what  were  held  to  be  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  Scripture  story  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  number  in  each  set  may  have  corresponded  to  the 
number  of  guilds  in  the  town  for  which  it  was  originally  written.  Each 
guild  was  intrusted  permanently  with  the  due  mounting  and  acting  of 
one  play  in  the  sek  Thus,  at  Chester,  the  tanners  played  ''  The  Fall 
of  Lucifer; "  the  drapers  played  *'  The  Creation  and  Fall,  and  the  Death 
of  Abel ; "  "  The  Story  of  Noah's  Flood "  was  played  by  the  water 
leaders  and  the  drawers  of  Dee.  Among  the  possessions  of  each  guild 
were  the  properties  for  its  miracle-play,  carefully  to  be  kept  in  repair, 
and  renewed  when  necessary.  Actors  rehearsed  carefully,  and  were 
paid  according  to  the  length  of  their  parts.  They  wore  masks,  or  had 
their  faces  painted  in  accordance  with  the  characters  they  undertook. 
The  player  of  the  devil  wore  wings  and  a  closely-fitting  leather  dress, 
trimmed  with  feathers  and  hair,  and  ending  in  claws  over  the  hands 
and  feet.  All  the  other  actors  wore  gloves,  or  had  sleeves  continued 
into  hands.  The  souls  of  the  saved  in  the  day  of  judgment  wore  white 
leather;  the  others,  whose  faces  were  blacked,  wore  a  linen  dress  sug- 
gestive of  fire,  with  black,  yellow,  and  red.  Thus  we  have,  among  the 
miscellaneous  items  in  old  books  of  the  Coventry  guilds,  a  charge  for 
souls'  coats,  one  for  a  link  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  ''paid  to  Crowe, 
for  making  of  three  worlds,  three  shillings."  Tlie  stage  furniture  was 
as  handsome  in  thrones  and  other  properties  as  each  company  could 
make  it.  They  gilded  what  they  could.  Hell  mouth,  a  monstrous  head 
of  a  whale  (its  old  emblem),  was  painted  on  linen  with  open  jaws,  —  some- 
times jaws  that  opened  and  shut,  two  men  working  them,  —  and  a  fire 
lighted  where  it  would  give  the  appearance  of  a  breath  of  flames.  By 
this  way  the  fiends  came  up  and  down. 

The  acting  of  one  of  these  great  sequences  of  plays  usually  took  three 
days,  but  was  not  limited  to  three.  In  1400,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY., 
the  parish  clerks  played  at  Skinner's  Well  in  Islington,  for  eight  days, 
''Matter  from  the  Creation  of  the  World."  In  England  the  taste  for 
miracle-plays  was  blended  with  the  old  desire  to  diffuse,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, a  knowledge  of  religious  truth;  and  therefore  the  sets  of  miracle- 
plays,  as  acted  by  the  town  guilds,  placed  in  the  streets,  as  completely 
as  might  be,  a  living  picture-Bible  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people. 
Such  sequences  of  plays  were  acted  in  London,  Dublin,  York,  New- 
castle, Lancaster,  Preston,  Kendal,  Wakefield,  Chester,  Coventry,  and 
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elsewlicrc.  The  set  iiBed  in  one  town  miglit  lie  adopted  b;  nnotlier. 
Uanf  sets  muat  have  been  lost ;  but  three  reiunin  to  shew  how  Iboniugh- 
ly  the  English  people  sought  to  use  the  miracle-play  for  the  adv&DCenient 
of  right  knowledge.  These  throe  are  known  as  the  "'  Chester,''  "  Wake- 
field," aiid  "CoTcnlry"  plays. 

11.  The  Chester  Playa  were  a  series  of  twenty-four,  written,  ns  we 
havu  seen,  by  a.  monk  of  St.  Werburgh's  In  Chester,  probably  Ralph 
llLfflen,  and  first  acted  In  1327  or  1338. 

The  spectator  who  had  taken  h!a  place  betimes  —  by  six  o'clock  in  tJie 
monilug  —  at  a  window,  or  upon  a.  scaffolding,  to  see  the  m!racle-pl»y«, 
would  have  Brst  the  great  decorated  stage  upon  six  wheels,  which  waa 
to  present  the  creation,  rolled  before  him.  He  would  reesive  from  thai 
such  living  impression  as  It  was  meant  to  convey;  and,  when  It  rolled 
away  to  tiegin  the  series  at  some  other  part  of  the  town  before  another 
convourse  of  spectatore,  the  next  pageant  would  fciUow  to  present  to  him 
the  Btory  of  the  death  of  Abel.  That  woiilil  jwss,  and  then  would  couw 
a  lively  presentment  of  the  story  of  the  fl»od.  Soroetiuies  more  than 
one  stage  was  necessary  to  the  acting  of  a  piny.  The  Old-Teslament 
series  would  be  founded  ou  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  told  of  ths 
rclMIons  between  God  and  man,  and  pointed  to  the  SnTlour.  The  Mew- 
Teatament  series  would  represent  the  life  of  Christ,  still  showing  what 
the  chitrch  taught  to  be  man's  relation  to  the  world  to  come,  nttd  clos- 
ing with  the  day  of  judgment.  The  acting  was  not  contliied  to  tits 
stipes,  but  iu  some  places  blended  with  the  real  life  of  the  tomi.  The 
magi  rode  in  through  tlie  strcelB,  sought  Herod  on  his  throne,  and  ad' 
ilri»sed  blni  from  theirhoi'ses;  then  rode  on  and  found  the  infant  Christ. 
At  another  time  a  proccssl'in  travelled  through  tlie  streets,  leading  th« 
Lord  before  the  judgment-seat  nt  Pilate,  Every  thing  Ihnt  wai  a  part  of 
Bible  story  was  prest'nled  and  received  with  deep  religious  feeling.  The 
coarseness  of  coarse  men — slayers  ot  the  innocents,  lurmetiliirs.  and  ex- 
ecutioners— WHS  realized  In  a  way,  that,  whatever  we  may  now  think  of 
ft,  had  no  comic  effect  upon  speotntors.  if  In  France  tlie  manner  ot 
acting,  whtr.b  brouglit  those  who  performed  devils'  parts  Into  loo  con- 
stunt  and  familiar  relations  witli  the  audience,  deprived  them  of  urror, 
U  was  not  so  in  England.  Our  evil  spirits  caino  only  when  then)  was  lit 
occasion, — as  lempiers,  nshringers  of  evil  dreams,  as  the  poaiestors  of 
lost  souls.  But,  since  the  strain  ot  deep  and  serious  attention  for  threii 
long  successive  days  could  not  be  home  by  any  human  amllence,  places 
of  relaxation  and  laughter  were  provided,  always  from  material  tliat  lay 
oalside  tlie  Bllilc  story.  Thus  Cain  might  have  a  comic  man;  Noah's 
obstinate  wife  was  an  acce[>ted  cuinic  cliaraelor;  and  between  the  Old* 
Teatainenl  and  New-Teslament  secrions  of  the  series  there  was  a  dl»> 
Unetly  comic  iiilerliide,  — "The  Sliepherds'  Play." 

12.  Th«  Bhepherds'  Play  perhajw  arone  out  of  a  cnnlimi,  which  cer- 
tainly existcrl  in  the  Xrlheriands,  of  hluiullng  the  performance  of  ■  great 
mystery  in  the  church  wllh  (he  dally  life  ot  the  people  in  the  world  out- 
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side.  The  first  notion  of  "  The  Shepherds*  Play  "  was  a  homely  realiza- 
tion of  the  record  that ''  there  were  in  tlie  same  country  shepherds  abid- 
ing in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  fiocks  by  night.''  Simple 
shepherds  were  represented  first,  talking  together,  and  their  talk  was 
sometimes  of  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  of  wrongs  to  be  righted ;  then 
came  one  who  was  especially  the  comic  shepherd,  and  jesting  began,  with 
wrestling,  or  some  other  rough  country  sport ;  after  that,  each  would 
bring  out  his  supper.  They  were  shepherds  of  the  same  country  with 
the  spectators  of  the  play.  In  "  The  Chester  Play  '*  they  spoke  of  eating 
meat  with  Lancashire  bannocks,  and  of  drinking  Alton  ale.  Jest  having 
been  made  over  the  rude  feast,  there  floated  through  the  air,  from  con- 
cealed choristers,  the  song  of  the  angels.  At  first  the  shepherds  were 
still  in  their  jesting  mood,  and  mimicked  the  singing;  then  they  became 
filled  with  religious  awe,  went  with  their  rustic  gifts  to  the  stable  in 
which  the  infant  lay,  and,  after  they  had  made  their  offerings,  rose  up 
exalted  into  saints.  In  the  Wakefield  series  there  are  two  Shepherds' 
Plays;  so  that  the  actors  might  take  either.  In  one  of  them  the  comic 
shepherd  is  a  slieep-stealer;  and  an  incident  which  must  have  excited 
roars  of  Jaughter  from  a  rough  and  hearty  Yorkshire  audience  is  so  clev- 
erly dramatized,  that,  apart  from  the  religious  close  which  can  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  it,  this  Wakefield  Shepherds'  Play  may  justly  be 
accounted  the  first  English  farce. 

13L  Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  find,  the  origin  of  the  modem 
drama  must  not  be  traced  to  the  miraele-pla3\  There  is  no 
more  than  a  distant  cousinship  between  them.  The  miracle- 
plaj's,  as  thus  adopted  by  the  English  people,  remained  part 
of  the  national  life  of  England,  not  only  throughout  Chaucer's 
lifetime,  but  long  afterwards.  In  Chaucer's  time,  even  the 
Comishmen  had  such  plays  written  for  them  in  the  old  CjTuric 
of  Cornwall ;  and  miracle-plays  were  still  acted  at  Chester  as 
late  as  the  year  1577,  at  Coventry  as  late  as  1580,  when  Shake- 
s^xiare  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  the  true  drama  was  rising 
from  another  source. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY : 

CHAUCER. 

1.  Cliaacer'8  Eaf  Ibh.— 8.  CkMicer'i  ParenUge  aad  Birth -Tear.  ~S.  His  Edacmtloa. 
—4.  Hb  TralHlHg  for  Poetry. —6.  His  Translations  of  **  Le  Roman  de  la  Bose  " 
and  Boethitts.— 6.  '*The  Coart  of  Loto."  — 7.  Cliancer's  8tanxa.  — 8.  **Tiie 
Assembly  of  Fonles.*'— 9.  ''Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight.*'— 10.  Chancer'! 
Mllltanr Career.— 11.  His *' Dream."  — 18.  "Book  of  the  Dnchess.'*  —  IS.  Hli 
Political  Life.- 14.  Second  Period  of  his  Literary  Life;  ''Troilns  and  Cres- 
sida."  — 15.  ''House  of  Fame."- 16.  "Legend  of  Good  Women.'*  — 17.  His 
Fnrther  Political  Life.- 18.  "The  Flower  and  the  Leaf.*'- 19.  "TheCnckoo 
and  the  Hightingale.*'  — 20.  His  Political  Life  continued;  "The  Astrolabe."  — 
21.  His  Last  Tears.- 22.  "Canterbury  Tales."  — 28.  His  so-called  Spurious 
Writings. 

1.  Our  writers  before  Chaucer  were  men  speaking  the  mind 
of  England,  either  in  Latin,  the  tongue  of  the  learned ;  or 
in  French,  the  tongue  of  the  court  and  the  castle ;  or  in  Eng- 
lish, the  tongue  of  the  people.  But  the  English  they  used 
differed  much,  both  in  vocabular}'  and  in  grammatical  structure, 
from  the  English  of  to-day.  With  Chaucer,  however,  the 
English  language  had  reached  a  fulness  of  development  which 
enables  it  to  speak  to  us  all  yet  with  clearness  and  a  living 
warmth. 

2.  Gtooffirey  Chancer  was  the  son  of  Richard  Chaucer,  a 
wine-dealer  of  London,  and  was  born  in  that  cit}*,  perhaps  in 
the  year  1328,  i>erhaps  not  until  the  year  1340. 

The  first  of  these  dates  has  been,  until  lately,  the  accepted  one,  and  it 
is  not  yet  by  any  meaiis  abandoned.  The  argument  in  its  favor  rests 
chiefly  on  the  fact  that  1328  is  the  date  given  in  the  inscription  on  Chau- 
cer's monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  monument,  an  altar-tomb 
imder  a  Gothic  canopy,  was  not  erected  until  the  year  1556,  when 
Nicholas  Brigham,  a  small  poet  w^io  reverenced  the  genius  of  Chaucer, 
built  it  at  his  own  expense.  But  we  know  from  Caxton  that  there  was 
an  earlier  inscription  on  a  table  hanging  on  a  pillar  near  the  poet's  burial- 
place  ;  and  Brigham  can  hardly  have  done  otherwise  than  repeat  on  his 
uew  tomb  the  old  record,  —  that  Chauce^  died  on  the  25th  of  October,* 
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iJW,  and  thitl  hia  nge  was  then  seven ty-tn-o.    Tlils  dulu  i»  in  liunnony 
with  whuL  WQ  know  of  Cliniicer's  l[fe  and  wrltlngB. 

The  argument  against  the  fonner  dale,  and  Iti  tuvor  of  the  Intlcr,  rests 
chiefly  on  the  fact,  that,  in  a  certain  fiuuoiis  suit,  Chaucer  Krved  as  a 
witness  on  the  12th  of  October,  1380,  and  that,  in  tlie  official  record  of 
Ills  evidence,  he  is  described  as  "  Geflray  Chaucere,  Esquier,  del  age  de 
xl  ans  et  plus,  amices  par  xxvij  ans  "  (aged  forty  and  more,  and  having 
bonis  arms  for  twenly-seven  years).  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  upon 
the  point  essential  to  tlie  cause,  namely,  the  length  of  lime  during  wblcli 
he  Iiod  borne  arms,  the  record  Is  exact;  for  It  was  in  13SD  Ihat  he  began 
to  bear  anns.  If,  however,  he  was  born  in  13^  he  wns,  at  the  time  uf 
givlug  hia  testimony,  fifty-eight  years  old;  and  to  many  this  seems  too 
advanced  an  age  to  be  fairly  described  by  the  phrase,  "  foi'ly  years  kiul 
more ; "  and  accordingly,  Ui  stich,  IM)  eeeini  the  very  earliest  date  that 
can  be  fixed  for  his  birtii.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  ia  ID  be  said  thai 
Chaucer  probably  was  not  aslte^l  his  ago,  aliice  it  was  not  at  all  material 
to  the  case,  and  since.  If  lie  had  been  asked,  the  answer  would  have  been 
more  precise.  The  reporter  perhaps  glaocGit  at  llie  witness,  and  set  down 
for  age  "  forty  and  more,"  before  putting  the  more  mnterinl  question. 
Upon  the  age  of  a  man  In  middle  life  the  estimates  ditTer  widely,  aecotd- 
f  ng  to  the  sense  and  cycsigbt  of  those  who  make  tliem,  and  as  men  diller 
widely  in  theperiodal  which  tliey  begin  to  sliow  signs  of  dec-ay.  Chaucer 
was  heallhy,  genial,  and  cheerful.  It  may  well  have  been  enough  for  1 
rougli  estimate  of  liis  age  lo  set  down  that  he  was  on  Ihe  wrong  side  of 
forty,  —  "  forty  and  more."  lleferences  made  to  his  old  age  in  Clianeer's 
later  life  forbid  us  do  i>e  misled  by  the  bad  guess  of  an  unknown  ri'porler. 

3.  Chaucer's  writings  show  him  to  liavo  boeii  n  student  to  the 
last ;  we  cannot  tlicrerore  ascribe  all  hia  knowledge  to  the  edu- 
ealion  he  had  as  a  youth.  But  liis  early  writings  show  a  range 
yf  culture  that  could  haic  come  oiily  of  n  liheial  education. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  he  studied  at  Osfoni  or  Cam- 
bridge, ir  ho  wt'iit  to  cither  nnivcrsity,  iirolmhly  it  was  lo 
Camhridge;  for  in  his  "Court  of  Li;>ve"'  he  niiikes  his  I'hi- 
logenet  describe  himself  as  "of  Cambridge,  clerk;  "  and  in  the 
oiwnlng  of  hia  Reeve's  talc  he  alhides  familiar];-  to  the  brook, 
mill,  and  bridge,  which  were  "  at  Troinjiington.  not  far  A-o 
Cnnteliriggc."  Rut  tlifre  are  no  such  familiar  references  to 
0:(ford  in  his  verse,  thotigli  it  nuist  not  be  rnr^ttlen  that  (he 
iwor  scholar  sketehcrl  with  sjmimtlietit!  touches  in  the  prokigno 
to  the  "  Cnnlcrburj'  Tnk's  "  w.13  a  clerk  of  Oxcnforde. 

4.  Nothing  trustworthy  is  known  of  Chanecr'a  oocnpation 
during  tlic  fli'st  years  of  bis  manhood.    He  was  a  poet,  wr  know ; 
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and  perhaps,  while  training  himself  for  that  high  ser\ice,  he  may 
have  earned  mone^'  b}'  assisting  in  the  business  of  the  family. 
At  any  rate,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  his  method  of  training 
himself  for  poetry  consisted  of  study  of  the  French  literature, 
then  most  in  demand,  and  of  practice  in  translation.  This,  then, 
we  may  regard  as  the  first  i>eriod  in  Chaucer's  literary  career,  — 
that  of  literarj'  apprenticeship,  during  which  his  own  work  was 
largely  imitative,  and  the  models  for  his  work  were  French. 

&  It  was  in  this  time  of  his  life  that  he  turned  into  English 
verse  the  famous  French  poem  called  *'  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose," 
which  in  the  oiiginal  was  begun  early  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  William  of  Lorris,  and  was  finished  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
centur}'  by  John  of  Meung,  being  a  poem  of  over  twent3'-two 
thousand  lines.  It  is  an  allegorical  love-poem,  in  which  the 
timid  grace  and  the  romantic  sentiment  of  its  first  maker  are 
followed  by  the  boldness,  the  wit,  and  the  vigor  of  its  second 
maker,  who  had  no  compassion  for  polished  h^'pocrisy,  and 
annoyed  priests  b}'  his  satire,  and  court  ladies  with  a  rude  esti- 
mate of  their  prevailing  character. 

This  poem  had  acquired  great  iK)pularit3'  throughout  Europe, 
when  Chaucer  put  somewhat  less  than  half  of  it  into  English 
verse,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  the 
translator  allowing  himself  some  freedom  both  of  amplification 
and  of  abridgment,  and  often  using  that  freedom  to  improve 
greatly  upon  the  original. 

It  is  probable,  that,  even  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life, 
Chaucer  made  his  "  Translation  of  Boethius,"  which  reads  like 
a  student's  exercise.  In  the  original  work,  prose  is  interspersed 
with  poetr}' ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  his  translation,  young 
Chaucer  forbore  to  exercise  his  skill  in  English  verse,  and  put 
the  entire  book  of  Bocthius  into  prose. 

6.  Chaucer's  first  original  work  was  probably'  "  The  Court  of 
Love," — a  poem  which  so  clearly  derives  its  allegorical  form 
from  a  study  of  "  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  that  it  might  most 
naturally'  have  come  into  the  mind  of  Chaucer  while  he  was  at 
work  on  his  translation  of  that  poem.  But,  through  forms 
which  he  was  to  outgrow,  Chaucer  already  spoke  like  himself. 
In  this  "  Court  of  Love  "  he  struck  the  key-note  of  his  future 
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harmonies.      The  most  chnracti'rislie  feature  of  Ilia  poetry  at 
once  appears  in  it. 

The  author  is  representeil  na  "Philogeiiet  i>f  Cainbiidge,  clerk," 
ashamed  tu  think  Ilul  lie  Is  eighteen  years  i>id  and  hus  not,  yet  paid  ser- . 
Tice  at  the  Court  of  Love.  Ue  journeys  thither,  aiitl  what  does  tie  find  ? 
Venus,  of  course,  is  tlie  |^>ddess  wor«lilp|>ed.  But,  uuder  her,  the  mythi- 
cal Admetus  and  Alcestls,  through  whom  marriage  was  Idealized,  are 
King  and  Queeu  of  Love,  and  they  live  In  a  castle  painted  withiD  and 
without  with  daisies.  Thia  reading  of  love,  and  the  use  of  tlie  daisy  aa 
in  type,  Is  Cliaucer's  own,  repeated  sometimes  in  form,  and  In  spirit 
pervading  all  the  worlt  of  his  life.  Fin-  Chancer  alone,  in  his  time,  fell 
the  whole  beauty  of  womanhood,  and  felt  it  most  in  its  most  pecfect 
type,  —  lu  wifeliood,  with  the  modest  graced  of  the  daisy,  wiU)  Its  sooth- 
ing virtues,  and  its  power  of  healing  inward  wounds.  Physiciaiia  in  bis 
day  ascribed  such  power  to  the  daisy,  which,  by  Heaven's  special  lilessing, 
was  made  common  to  all,  aud  was  outward  emblem  also  of  tlie  true  and 
pure  wife  in  its  heart  of  gold  and  its  whll«  crown  of  Innocence.  Tbat 
la  what  Chaucer  meant  when  he  told  iu  later  writing  of  his  revetencelor 
the  daisy,  and  identified  AJcestls  with  it.  Why  Alcestisf  She  was  the 
wite  uf  that  Admeiiis  to  whom  the  Fates  hiul  given  promise  thftl  he 
■houhl  not  die,  If,  when  the  hour  came,  his  father,  mother,  or  wife  would 
die  for  him.  This  his  wife  did,  anil  was  bnniglit  hack  from  the  dead 
by  Bercules.  The  poem  is  an  ideal  uf  wifely  devotion  and  a  mythical 
upholding  of  true  marriage.  Chaucer  here  worked  upott  the  lines  o(  the 
F^Dch  poets,  introduced  even  a  cudo  distinctly  toundeil  upon  Iliat  of  tho 
Courts  of  Love,  which  wvrc  in  his  lime  still  popular  In  Frimrv;  but  It 
was  not  in  him  to  adopt  tlie  playful  Action  of  these  conrts.  Uc  liad  what 
we  might  now  call  his  own  English  sEnse  of  tho  domestic  side  of  thetr 
one  courtly  theme,  not  represcnKd  even  by  the  Kngllib  Uiemturc  of  Ma 
day;  and  at  once  he  liccame,  alone  In  hli  owu  time,  and  ninrc  distlitc- 
lively  than  any  who  followed  him,  the  revercncur  of  the  duiny,  as  ha 
nndoratooil  hli  Rower,  —  the  poet  of  a  true  aud  i>erfcct  womunliood. 

7.  or  less  interest,  but  still  important,  is  another  |>oint  to  bo 
not<>()  in  Chaucer's  "  Court  of  Love."  It  includes  stanzas  truns- 
lated  fVom  one  of  those  jKiems  with  wliicti  Bocenceio  was  lliwi 
deligjiting  every  educated  reailer  of  Italian  who  conld  buy  or 
iTorrow  copies.  It  ia  aUo  in  the  peculiar  sevon-lined  stuuu, 
which  should  be  called  "  Clinucer's  stanza."  since,  probably  In 
the  course  of  such  tranalalion,  it  was  evidently  forined  by  lilm 
out  of  the  octave  rhyme  wliicli  Boccueiio  was  llien  lirst  liili-oilu- 
Hng  into  lilcraturc.  Pntting  like  letters  to  staiul  for  rliymot.  llta 
rhjfning  in  the  eight  lines  of  Boccaccio's  stanza  nins  a  b  a  b  s  b 
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c  Cy  in  which  the  sj'stem  of  the  harmony  is  obvious.  In  the 
old  Sicilian  octave  rhyme  the  verse  had  simply  alternated.  Boc- 
caccio turned  the  closing  lines  into  a  couplet,  and  so  gave  to 
the  whole  measure  a  sense  of  perfectness,  while  adding  to  its 
mosic.  Omitting  Boccaccio's  fifth  line  and  its  rh}niie,  Chaucer 
made  his  new  stanza  run  a  b  a  b  b  c  c.  Here  there  are  seven 
lines,  three  on  each  side  of  a  middle  line,  which  is  that  upon 
which  all  the  music  of  the  stanza  turns :  it  is  the  last  of  a 
quatrain  of  alternate  rhymes,  and  first  of  a  quatrain  of  couplets. 
The  stanza  thus  produced  has  a  more  delicate  music  than  the 
Italian  octave  rh^Tne  out  of  which  it  was  formed,  and  it  re- 
mained a  favorite  with  English  poets  till  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Because  it  was  used  by  a  royal  follower  of  Chau- 
cer's, it  has  been  called  "  rhyme  royal."  Let  us  rather  call  it 
*' Chaucer's  stanza." 

8L  Chaucer's  "Court  of  Love"  was  court  poetry;  and  the 
next  evidence  we  have  of  the  course  of  his  life  shows  that  he 
had  obtained  footing  at  court  as  an  attendant  upon  the  3'oung 
princes,  Lionel  of  Antwerp  and  John  of  Gaunt.  So  far  as  re- 
gards his  court  service,  Chaucer's  life  and  poetry  are  especially 
associated  with  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  John  of  Gaunt ; 
and  we  come  now  to  a  group  of  his  poems  which  seems  to  have 
been  distinctly  written  for  this  prince.  In  1359,  being  then  but 
nineteen  years  old,  John  of  Gaunt  married  Blanche,  aged  also 
nineteen,  second  of  two  daughters  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, the  first  prince  of  the  blood  after  the  children  of  the  king. 
Chaucer's  "Assembly  of  Foules,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
"Parliament  of  Birds,"  was  most  probably  a  poem  written  for 
John  of  Gaunt  in  1358,  during  his  courtship  of  this  lady.  If  so, 
the  argument  implies,  that,  when  she  was  eighteen,  there  were 
thi*ee  noble  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  great  heiress ;  that  one 
of  them,  whose  cause  the  poet  advocates,  was  the  king's  son ; 
and  that  her  marriage  was  postponed  for  a  year.  The  poem  is, 
like  "The  Court  of  Love,"  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dream,  opening  and  closing  with  suggestion  of  the 
author  as  a  close  student  of  books.  He  always  reads,  he  saj's ; 
he  surely  hopes  so  to  read  that  some  day  he  shall  be  the  better 
for  his  study ;  "  and  thus  to  read  I  will  not  spare." 


lu  the  opening  of  this  poem  Chancer  repreeeDts  liimaelf  as 
reading  with  delight  a  beautiful  fragment  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Cic'cro  '•  On  the  Republic,"  which  conKiins  Ihe  doctrine  of  the 
aoul'a  immortality  in  '"The  Dream  of  Scipio "  ("Somnium 
Scipionia").  To  this  frngment  a  wide  influence  was  given 
among  cducatetl  readers  of  the  middle  ages.  —  an  inSitenoo 
which  even  Dante  felt.  It  may  he  named  us  the  work  which. 
next  to  "The  Eomaunt  of  the  Rose,"  had  chief  influence  in 
determining  a  fashion  of  court  literature  for  allegorical  inci- 
dents in  form  of  dreato.  We  iiiid  the  fasliion  illustrated  in 
"The  Assembly  of  Foules,"  and  other  of  the  earlier  works  of 
Chaucer,  and  in  the  literature  of  succeeding  time,  nntil  the 
great  ilevelopinent  of  new  thought  and  new  forms  of  writing 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  telling  the  dream  which  forms  the  stor;  of  "The  Assembly  of 
Poules,"  Chjiucor  shows,  us  In  "The  Court  of  Love,"  the  Bnjnyment 
with  which  he  had  xIkxi  received  the  narrative  poemi  of  Boccucda. 
Sixteen  slontofi  of  the  "  TeBelde,"  which  dnBcrlbe  Cupid  at  a  fuiuitaln 
t«niperiDg  hiB  arrows,  and  the  croucbe'l  Venua  herself,  are  trruislBtrd 
ill  sixteen  slaiizaa  of  "Tiie  Assembly  of  Foules,"  and  they  are  tranS' 
JateU  in  a  way  that  places  beyond  question  Chaucer's  knowledge  of 
Italian.  The  turns  of  phrase  make  It  quite  evident  that  Chaucer  wrol* 
with  the  Italian  original  before  him. 

9.  Chaucer's  "  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,"  which  is  also 
written  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  professes  to  record  what  the  ]N>et 
heard  of  the  complaint  of  a  knight  whom  false  tongues  had 
hindered  of  his  ltul;t''s  grace ;  nnd  the  poem,  probably,  wiu 
dcsigneil  for  John  of  Gaunt  to  present  to  his  Ituly  on  occasion 
of  some  small  misunderstanding  incident  to  days  of  courtship. 
It  is  a  court  ]K>em  of  French  pattern,  tlioronglily  conventional, 
expressing  unreal  agonies  by  the  accepted  formulas  ;  and  la  it 
the  natural  genius  of  Chaucer  appears  only  in  some  touches  at 
the  close. 

KX  Chaucer's  great  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  was  married  in 
May,  13o9;  and,  Ave  months  afU'rward,  Chiiucor  himself  was 
in  Ihe  army  which  EdwanI  III.  then  led  against  Frant-c;  first 
laying  unauceessAil  siege  to  Rlieims  ;  next  advancing  on  Paris, 
and  burning  its  suburbs ;  and  then  suffering  famine  so  severe, 
tliat  the  English  host  was  compelled  to  retreat  towards  Brit- 
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tany,  leaving  a  track  of  dead  upon  its  way.  It  was  in  Brittany 
that  Chancer  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French ;  and  as  peace 
was  signed  in  May,  1360,  it  is  supposed,  that,  unless  ransomed 
before  that  time,  he  was  then  released.  This,  however,  is  only 
conjectore ;  and  nothing  is  known  of  Chaucer's  life  for  the  next 
seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  136 7,  when  he  was 
thirty-nine  ^^ears  old,  he  was  still  attached  to  the  king's  house- 
hokl,  and  he  received  in  that  3'ear  a  salary  of  twenty  marks  for 
life,  or  until  he  should  be  otherwise  provided  for,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  former  and  future  services. 

U.  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Chaucer  married 
Fhilippa  Roet,  one  of  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  queen, 
eklest  daughter  of  Sir  Paj-ne  Roet,  and  sister  of  Kathcrine, 
third  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  To  this  time,  therefore,  may  be 
assigned,  with  some  probabilit}',  the  exquisite  poem  known  as 
''Chaucer's  Dream." 

Throughout  this  poem  there  is  a  delicate  play  of  fairy  fancy.  It  is  in 
the  light  octosyllabic  rh3rme,  which  came  in  almost  with  the  first  Eng- 
lish poems  written  after  the  Conquest,  telling  how  the  poet  found  him- 
self, in  dream,  the  only  man  in  a  marvellous  island  of  fair  ladies,  whose 
queen  was  gone  over  the  sea  to  a  far  rock  to  pluck  three  magic  apples, 
upon  which  their  bliss  and  well-being  depended.  But  she  returned,  and 
with  her  came  the  Poet's  Lady,  by  whom  the  Queen  of  that  Isle  of  Pleas- 
aunce  had  found  herself  forestalled.  The  Poet's  Lady  had  been  found 
already  on  the  far  rock,  with  the  magic  apples  in  her  hand.  A  Knight 
aUo  had  there  claimed  the  unlucky  Queen  as  his;  but  the  Poet's  Lady 
had  comforted  her,  had  graciously  put  into  her  hand  one  of  the  apples, 
and  had  brought  in  her  own  ship  both  Queen  and  Knight  home  to  the 
pleasant  island.  There  its  fair  ladies  all  knelt  to  the  Poet's  Lady.  The 
Knight  would  have  died  of  the  Queen's  rigor  if  she  had  not  revived  hitn 
by  some  acts  of  kindness,  after  which  she  was  resolved  to  bid  him  go. 
But  then  there  were  seen  sailing  to  that  island  ten  thousand  ships;  and 
the  God  of  Love  himself  made  all  resistance  vain.  Many  knights  landed ; 
and  the  Queen  of  the  Isle,  being  overcome,  presented  to  the  Lord  of  Love 
a  bill  declaring  her  submission.  The  God  of  Love  also  paid  homage  to  the 
Poet's  Lady,  and,  himself  pleading  to  her  tlie  Poet's  cause,  laughed  as  he 
told  her  his  name.  At  last,  after  a  multitude  of  marvellous  incidents, 
there  was  a  marriage-festival ;  and  all,  except  the  Poet,  had  been  thus 
happily  married,  when,  during  a  whole  day,  they  besought  of  the  Poet's 
Lady  grace  for  him  also.  She  yielded,  and  their  marriage  was  to  be 
that  night.  Then  the  happy  Poet  was  led  into  a  great  tent  that  served 
for  church,  and  there  was  solemn  service,  with  rejoicing  afterwards,  of 
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which  the  loud  sound  woke  him  from  his  dream.  lie  was  alone  llien, 
in  the  old  forest  lodge,  where  he  had  slept,  aud  was  left  iu  grief  to  pray 
that  his  Lady  would  give  substance  to  his  lireHniing,  or  that  be  might  go 
back  into  his  dream  and  ulways  serve  her  in  the  Isle  of  Pleasauuce,  Ha 
ended  liis  verse  with  a,  balade,  bidding  his  innocent  heart  go  forth  to  her 
who  mo;  "give  thee  the  bliss  that  thou  desirest  oft." 

12.  We  auppoae  Chaucer's  marriage  to  have  boen  (tbout  the 
year  1367.  It  was  two  3ear8  afterward,  in  September,  1369, 
that  hiB  illiiatrioiiB  patron  lost  his  wife,  the  Duchess  Blanche, 
in  the  courtaliip  of  whom,  eleven  years  before,  Chaucer's  poems, 
'*  Assembly  of  FouIcb  "  and  "  Complaint  of  the  £1ack  Kniglit," 
are  believed  to  have  assisted.  Ho  the  devoted  poet  mourns  her 
death  in  his  "  Book  of  the  Duchess,"  a  court  poem  in  eight- 
syllabled  rhyming  verse,  with  the  customary  dream.  May  morn- 
log,  and  so  forth,  the  romance  figure  of  Emperor  Octaiian, 
from  the  tale  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  chess  plnj-,  with  Fortune 
imitated,  almost  translated,  from  a  favorite  passage  of  "  Le 
Roman  de  la  Rose."  Thus  far  a  follower  of  the  court  rush- 
ions,  Chaucer  is  iu  this  poem  himself  a  celebrater  of  tUat  homo 
delight  of  love  over  which  Alccstis  was  queen  under  Venus. 
It  is  faithful  wcddeil  love  that  the  "Book  of  the  Duchess" 
honors.  Wo  have  here  also  the  individual,  portrait  of  a  gentle- 
woman who  had  been  the  poet's  iViend.  and  in  whom  he  had 
Been  a  pattern  of  pure  womanly  grace  and  wifely  worth.  The 
Duchess  Blanche  left  one  sou,  about  three  years  old,  who  be- 
came King  Henry  IV.  To  him,  in  his  childJiood,  Chaucer 
must  have  been  ramiliar  as  his  father's  household  (Viend,  and, 
doulillcss,  often  welcome  as  a  playfellow. 

13.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1370  Chaucer  was  abroad 
on  Uie  king's  8er^'icc  ;  and  again,  in  November,  1372,  heixtg 
henceforth  entitled  an  esquire,  was  made  one  of  a  oommlaslon 
Unit  was  to  proceed  to  Italy,  and  treat  with  the  duke,  citizens, 
and  merchants  of  Genoa  for  the  choice  of  some  jwrt  on  the 
English  coast  at  which  the  Genoese  might  eslabiish  n  commer^ 
cial  facliiry.  L'i>on  such  btistness  he  was  in  Italy,  both  at 
Florence  and  Genoa,  in  the  year  1373.  Tliis  was  a  year  before 
tlio  death  of  Petrarch,  —  the  year,  also,  in  wliich  Petrarch  wrote 
tliat  moralised  Latin  version  of  Boccaccio's  talf  of  GriBeMa, 

liich  wa*    aftcrwrirds    followed    by  Cluuui-r    in    his  "CVilt's 
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Tale,"  and  of  which  he  made  his  Clerk  say  that  it  was 
*'  learned  at  Padua  of  a  worthy  clerk,  .  .  .  Francis  Petrarch, 
the  laureate  poet."  Chaucer  is  likely  to  have  sought  speech 
with  so  great  a  master  of  his  art.  He  might  also,  during  this 
visit  to  Italy,  have  spoken  with  Boccaccio,  then  li\ing  at  Ven- 
ice, and  within  but  two  years  of  his  death  ;  for  Petrarch  died  in 
1374,  Boccaccio  in  1375.  Our  own  poet  was  home  again  at 
the  close  of  November,  1373,  and  was  paid  for  his  service  and 
expenses  ninety-two  pounds,  which  would  be  worth  more  than 
nine  hundred  pounds  in  present  value.  In  April  of  the  next 
year,  1374,  on  St.  George's  Da}',  a  grant  was  made  to  Chaucer 
of  a  daily  pitcher  of  wine  from  the  hands  of  the  king's  butler. 
This  he  received  till  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  when,  instead 
of  the  wine,  twenty  marks  a  3'ear  were  paid  as  its  money 
value.  Less  than  two  months  after  the  grant  of  daily  wine, 
Chaucer  owed  also  to  John  of  Gaunt' s  good- will  a  place  under 
government  as  comptroller  of  the  customs  and  subsidy  of 
wool,  skins,  and  tanned  hides  in  the  port  of  London.  The 
rolls  of  his  office  were  to  be  written  with  his  own  hand,  and 
none  of  his  duties  might  be  done  b}'  deputy.  Onl}'  three  da^'s 
f^r  he  had  been  enriched  with  this  appointment,  John  of 
Gaunt  made  in  his  own  name  a  personal  grant  to  Chaucer  of 
ten  pounds  (represented  now  by  one  hundred  pounds)  a  year 
for  life,  payable  at  the  manor  of  Savo}',  in  consideration  of 
good  ser\ice  rendered  by  Chaucer  and  his  wife  Philippa  to  the 
said  duke,  to  his  consort,  and  to  his  mother  the  queen.  In 
November  of  the  following  year,  1375,  Chaucer  received,  from 
the  crown,  custody  of  a  rich  ward,  Edmund  Staplegate  of 
Kent;  and  this  wardship  brought  him  a  marriage-fee  of  one 
hundred  and  four  pounds,  represented  now  by  ten  times  that 
amount.  Two  months  later  Chaucer  obtained  another  ward- 
ship of  less  value ;  and  in  another  half-j'ear  he  was  presented 
with  the  fine  paid  by  an  evader  of  wool-duties,  —  a  gift  worth 
more  than  seven  hundred  pounds  of  our  money. 

14.  The  works  of  Chaucer  hitherto  described  form  a  distinct 
group,  marked  by  the  predominating  influence  of  French  court 
poetrj'.  Every  young  poet  must  acquire  the  mechanism  of  his 
art  by  imitation ;  and  the  fashion  among  poets  in  his  3'ounger 
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Anys  caiised  Chaucer  to  learn  hia  Hrt,  in  the  first  iustaiicc,  as  an 
imitator  of  the  Irouveree.  Hia  individuality  is  shown  from  the 
first,  as  in  the  honor  paid  to  maniagc  ;  though  his  models  are 
not  of  the  best,  and  they  do  not  quicken  tbts  development  of 
independent  strength.  But,  as  Cliniicer  became  more  and  more 
famdiar  with  the  great  poets  of  Italy,  their  vigorous  artistic 
life  guided  his  riper  genius  to  full  expression  of  its  powers. 
Before  the  age  of  forty  he  had,  perhaps,  not  fully  out^own  the 
influences  of  his  early  training.  Wlien  lie  had  ]>assed  the  Age 
of  forty,  Chaucer's  writing  shows,  with  the  best  qualities  of 
his  own  independent  genius,  tliat,  where  lie  looked  abroad  at  all 
for  a  quickening  infiiience,  it  was  not  to  France,  but  to  the 
great  Italian  writers,  —  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio.  We 
thuB  enter  the  second  |>eriod  of  Chaucer's  lit-erary  Lfe, — a 
period  in  which  the  poet  felt  more  and  more  strongly  the  im- 
pulse toward  indeijendent  song,  but  in  which  the  strongest 
external  iuBucnce  is  derived  fVom  the  higher  strain  of  Italian 
Ht^sraturo. 

The  first  poem  falling  in  this  second  period  is  his  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida,"  which  is  a  five  version  of  Boccaccio's  "  Filo»- 
trato."  out  of  octave  rli,\Tne  into  Chaucer's  seven-lined  stanza. 
In  his  rendering  of  tlio  Italian  story  the  English  poet  not  only 
so  dealt  with  the  baser  incidents  as  to  lircnthc  iitire  air  through 
an  unwholesome  tale,  and  ev<<n  somewhat  to  spoil  the  first 
eharm  of  the  storj'-t^Uing  by  interi>olalion  of  good  counsel; 
but,  for  love  of  honesty,  be  so  transformed  the  character  of 
PandaniH  in  every  rea|>ect  as  to  make  of  it  »  new  creation,  rich 
with  a  dramatic  life  that  is  to  be  fonnd,  outside  Chauwr,  in  no 
other  work  of  imagination  before  Shake6i)eare.  Chautvr  may 
have  been  at  work  uix>n  his  poem,  which  is  in  five  books  and 
8.251  lines,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  lIL.wlio 
died  in  1377.  Ripeness  of  age  is  indicated  not  only  by  the 
brcodtli  and  depth  of  Initight  shown  in  the  character-ptduting, 
but  may  be  infcri'cd  also  from  the  grave  didactic  lone  Hint  hiter- 
mpta  ttom  time  to  time  the  light  strains  of  a  loic-story.  Such 
fine  hath  "I'roihu*  for  love,  says  Chancer,  at  the  close ;  >*oung 
fresh  folks,  he  or  she,  look  ("lodward,  and  think  this  world  but  it 

r.     I^vi'  Him  who  liouglit  our  souls  upon  the  cross,  and  whoo 
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love  never  will  be  false  to  you.  Such  stories  as  this  the  old 
clerks  tell  of  the  world's  wretched  appetites,  and  of  the  guerdon 
for  travail  in  service  of  the  heathen  gods. 

"  O  moral  Grower,  this  book  I  direct 

To  thee,  and  to  the  philosophical  Strode, 
To  vouchsafe  there  need  is  to  correct. 
Of  your  benignities  and  zeales  good." 

And  the  book  ends  with  a  prayer  that  Christ  may  make  us 
worthy  of  his  mere}'. 

15i  Richard  II.  began  to  reign  in  1377,  and  continued  upon 
the  throne  until  1309,  one  3*ear  before  the  death  of  Chaucer ; 
and  during  all  this  time  we  arc  to  imagine  Chaucer  as  chief  in 
renown  of  all  English  ix)ets  and  men  of  letters.  Of  his  ditties 
and  glad  songs  the  land  full  filled  was  over  all.  And  the  next 
important  poem  of  his  tliat  we  meet  is  "  The  House  of  Fame." 
The  poem,  in  .three  books  of  octos^'Uabic  rh3'me,  opened  with 
a  dream  of  the  Tcmj^le  of  Venus,  which  is  of  glass,  in  a  wide 
wilderness  of  sand.  The  poet,  praying  to  be  saved  from  phan- 
tom or  illusion,  was  carried  up  b}'  an  eagle  like  that  which 
Bwoo^jed  in  dream  upon  Dante  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the 
"Purgatory;"  and  in  "The  House  of  Fame"  we  find  very 
distinct  traces  of  the  influence  of  Dante  on  the  mind  of  a  great 
fellow-poet.  In  Chaucer  there  was,  indeed,  no  gloom  ;  but  he 
l)enetrated  none  the  less  deeplj'  to  the  heart  of  human  life,  be- 
cause he  had  faith  in  God's  shaping  of  the  universe,  was  kindly 
and  ever  cheerful,  and  knew  how  to  be  wise  without  loss  of  the 
homel}'  pla^-fulness  that  comes  of  bright  fancj'  and  a  heart  at 
ease.  The  eagle  of  the  poem  said  to  the  poet:  You  have 
taken  pains  with  your  love-singing,  and  have  been  a  quiet 
student ;  therefore  3'ou  are  being  taken  up  to  see  the  House  of 
Fame.  You  hear  little  about  your  neighbors,  said  the  eagle  to 
him.  Wlien  3'ou  have  done  the  reckonings  of  j'our  day's  oflfice 
work  (over  the  books  relating  to  the  customs  and  subsidy  of 
wools,  skins,  and  tanned  hides  in  the  ix)rt  of  London) , 

''  7?hou  goest  home  to  thine  house  anone, 
And  allso  dumb  as  a  stone 
Thou  sittest  at  another  book 
Till  fully  dazed  is  thy  look, 
And  livest  thus  as  an  hcrmite, 
Although  thine  abstinence  is  lite." 
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Chancer  enjoyed  Ufe  and  gixnl  faro.  But  Uio  man  of  genius 
wins  only  by  hai'd  worlt  a  fame  that  is  to  live  through  many 
ccntririea  ;  and  Chaucer,  liappj-  among  books,  which  are  men 
disembodied,  as  among  men  m  the  llesli,  was  a  hnrd-norkiug 
student.  As  for  the  House  of  Fame,  whicli  be  was  |>emiitted 
to  look  into,  he  found  it,  he  said,  the  place  lietwcen  heaven, 
earth,  and  sea,  to  which  all  rumors  Riil ;  and  liis  description 
of  it  began  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  invocation  at  the  oiwning 
of  Dante's  "Paradise."  But  in  invoking  "Apollo,  God  of 
Sdcnce  and  of  Light,"  Chaucer  modestly  avoids  following 
Dante  in  tlie  suggestion  that  he  will  crown  himself  with  a  few 
leaves  of  Apollo's  laurel.  He  9aj"s  only  tliat  he  will  go 
"  Unto  the  next  laurtr  I  see 
And  kiss  il,  fur  It  is  Uiy  tree." 
Then  Chaucer  described  the  House  of  Fame  as  he  saw  it  on 
a  rock  of  ice,  inscribed  with  names  of  men  onoe  famous.  Many 
were  melted  or  melting  away  ;  but  the  glaring  of  the  names  of 
men  of  old  fame  was  as  ft-esh  as  if  just  written,  for  they  w< 
"  conser\ed  with  the  shade."  The  description  of  the  House  is 
one  of  tlie  brightest  creations  of  Chaucer's  fancy.  There  is  a 
grand  suggcstiveness,  a  true  elevation  of  thought,  in  the  jilain 
words  that  conjure  up  images,  clearly  defined  aiul  brightly 
colored,  which  do  not  rise  only  to  melt  in  air  and  be  no  more. 
They  pass  into  the  reader's  inner  house  of  thought,  and  live 
there. 

Of  tlio  goddns*  who  wit  within,  Bonie  nskiil  fame  lur  HielrBOwl  work>> 
and  wrm  itenied  good  ur  biut  tame.  Others  who  hml  desi-rved  well  were 
trumpeted  by  elaiidor.  Others  obtained  their  due  reword.  Sunta  who 
had  dono  wi>]l  iluslrod  their  ^oai  ivorka  to  be  bidden,  and  had  lIlHr 
Mklng.  Olliora  made  liko  request,  but  h»d  their  deeds  (ninipetttl 
through  iho  cisriun  ut  gold.  Sumo  wlio  hail  done  nolhiiiic  naked  and 
hail  fanio  for  deeds  only  to  be  done  liy  Inbor;  others  who  hud  asked  Ilka 
favor  were  jested  at  through  the  liUek  clarion.  Clmueer  Iiliiitetf  re- 
hisml  to  be  jieUllouer.  Enuiii{h,  if  his  name  were  lust  after  his  del 
that  \w  IH-Bl  knew  whnt  lie  sulTered.  what  he  thought.  He  would  drink, 
ha  said.  »f  tlie  eii|i  siveii  lo  liioi,  and  do  his  beit  ]ii  Ida  own  art.  From 
thii  lloiite  of  Fame  he  was  liikeii  by  the  eagio  to  the  whirling  IIoiih  of 
Iluuior,  tail  of  repuris  and  of  lies  sliaped  nl  shipniDii  and  pilgrim*. 
parilotiBni,  ruTtii«r«,  ami  niesaenger*.  Every  nimor  Hew  first  to  Fatna. 
who  gave  il  name  and  diirntloii.     In  :i  comer  of  this  tlmiM!  ol  Rumor 
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Chaucer  saw  men  crowding  about  one  who  told  love-stories.  The 
clamor  about  this  shadow  of  himself  awoke  him  from  his  dream.  Then, 
being  awake,  he  remembered  how  high  and  far  he  had  been  in  the  spirit. 

**  Wherefore  to  study  and  read  alway 
I  purpose  to  do  day  by  day." 

16.  The  next  important  poem  of  Chaucer's,  "The  Legend  of 
Grood  Women , ' '  could  not  have  been  published  before  1382.  Not 
content  with  all  that  he  had  done  to  give  womanly  delicacy  to  the 
character  of  Cressida  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  poem  relating 
to  her,  and  to  draw  the  noblest  moral  from  her  fall,  he  felt  even 
yet  that  the  beauty  of  pure  womanhood  was  clouded  b}^  her  story. 
He  set  to  work,  therefore,  upon  "  The  Legend  of  Good 
Women  "  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  satisfjing  by  his  writings 
his  own  sense  of  what  is  good  and  just.  But  the  suggestion 
even  of  this  series  of  poems  Chaucer  derived  from  Boccaccio, 
whose  collection  of  one  hundred  and  five  stories  of  illustrious 
women,  told  briefly  and  pleasantly  in  Latin  prose,  includes 
nearly  all  of  those  whom  Chaucer  celebrated ;  a  remarkable 
omission  being  that  ideal  wife  Alcestis,  long  since  enshrined 
in  our  poet's  verse  as  Queen  of  Love.  Chaucer's  stories  of 
good  women  probably  were  written  in  various  years,  and  repre- 
sent the  steadiness  with  which  he  paid,  through  life,  what  he 
calls  reverence  to  the  dais3\  The  book,  when  finished,  was  to 
be  given,  on  behalf  of  Alcestis,  to  the  queen,  Anne  of  Bohe- 
mia, wife  of  Richard  II. 

17.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  in 
which  time  Chaucer's  poetic  life  seems  to  have  been  expressed 
by  these  two  poems,  "The  House  of  Fame  "  and  "  The  Legend 
of  Good  Women,"  his  outward  life  was  that  of  a  diplomatist, 
a  courtier,  and  a  politician.  In  1378,  within  a  j^ear  after  the 
accession  of  Richard  II.,  he  had  been  twice  sent  abroad  on 
diplomatic  service,  — in  January,  with  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
to  France,  to  treat  of  the  king's  marriage ;  and  in  Ma}-,  with 
Sir  Edward  Berkeley,  to  Lombard}',  to  treat  on  affairs  concern- 
ing the  king's  war,  when  the  shores  of  England  la}-  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French  and  Spaniards.  In  1382  the  friendship  of 
John  of  Gaunt  had  procured  for  Chaucer  another  office  under 
government.      Retaining  his  post  as  comptroller  of  wool  cus- 
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toms,  he  became  also  comptroUci'  of  the  petty  customs  ill  tUo 
jiort  of  Londou,  with  liberty  to  do  the  work  of  tliat  ullk'e  by 
deputy.  In  February,  1S85,  be  was  released  from  all  com- 
pulsory work  for  his  salaries  by  being  allowed  to  apjiolnt  ». 
l>crmaiient  deputy  in  the  office  of  wool  customs.  In  1380  he 
sat  OS  one  of  the  niejubere  for  Kent  in  the  Farliament  wliich 
met  on  the  let  of  October.  The  French  were  then  threateuing 
England  with  invasion ;  and  the  great  barons,  headed  by  the 
king's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  were  active  for  the  over- 
throw of  tlie  king's  conupt  administration.  John  of  Gaunt 
was  then  away  with  an  army  in  Portugal,  ui)on  alTairs  arising 
out  of  his  relation  to  Castile. 

In  the  Parliament  which  had  Chaucer  —  acting,  of  course, 
with  the  king's  party  —  among  its  members,  there  arose  a  trial 
of  strength-  After  tlu'ee  weeks  of  struggle,  Richard  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  to  a  prose- 
cution by  the  Commons,  and  to  submit  himself  for  twelve 
months  to  a  commission  of  regencj'.  Two  famous  noblemen  of 
the  day,  the  Earl  of  OlouccBtcr  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  b3 
lenders  of  the  o|tiwsilion,  were  included  in  this  commission. 
It  was  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  ofhciBls  of  all  kinds,  ami 
into  gifts  and  pardons  granted  in  the  name  of  the  crown;  it 
was  to  hear  and  decide  on  all  griefs  of  the  people  which  could 
not  be  redressed  by  common  course  of  law,  and  to  provide  ftw 
all  abuses  sticli  remedies  as  might  seem  to  it  good  an<l  [iroflta- 
ble.  The  commission  was  appoiutetl  on  the  19th  of  Noi 
bcr.  138G.  It  began  with  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of 
officers  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  i-e\euuc.  On  tb* 
loth  of  Ucivmbcr  it  dismissed  Chaucer  frooi  liis  ofllce  of 
comptroller  of  the  wool  customs.  Ten  days  Inter  it  diamUaed 
liiTH  also  from  his  oUier  oRlce  of  comptroller  of  the  petty  < 
toms. 

18.  During  at  least  a  part  of  the  year's  nile  of  this  c 
sion  of  regency,  Chaucer  seems  to  have  Iwcn  in  Ouienno  with 
John  of  Gaunt,  wlio  was  there  nmrrying  Philippa,  his  daughtcr 
by  his  flrst  wife.  Duchess  Blanche,  to  King  John  I.  of  Portugal. 
Tlio  marriage  was  graced  by  Chaucer  with  his  poem  of  "  Thii 
Flower  and  the  Leaf."     Tho  flower  and  the  leaf  rcpieBcitfcd 
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two  of  the  badges  usual  in  mediaeval  heraldrj'.  A  flower,  the 
rose,  is  the  badge  of  Eugland ;  a  leaf,  the  shamrock,  is  the 
badge  of  Ireland.  In  Chaucer's  time  there  was  a  current  argu- 
ment in  chivalry  as  to  the  relative  significance  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  Eustache  Desehamps,  nephew  and  pupil  of  Guillaume 
Machault,  with  an  eye  to  the  roses  of  England,  wrote  in  honor 
<^  Philippa,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  wedding,  a  poem  giving 
to  the  flower  superiority  over  the  leaf,  as  ha\ing  iairer  scent, 
(X^or,  and  promise  of  fruit.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
Chaucer's  poem  was,  from  the  English  side,  a  return  compli- 
ment to  the  bridegroom.  John  of  Portugal,  a  man  of  thirty, 
had  fought  for  his  throne,  and  owed  both  that  and  his  wife  to 
success  in  battle.  He  was  a  soldier-king,  who  lived  to  be  called 
John^the  Great ;  and  Chaucer's  poem,  written  in  the  person  of 
a  lady,  —  the  bride-elect,  —  gives  the  chief  honor  to  the  laurel, 
meed  of  mighty  conquerors.  "Unto  the  leaf,"  she  says,  "I 
owe  mine  observaunce." 

19l  To  this  part  of  Chaucer's  life  may  belong  also  the  poem 
of  "The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale."  Master  Nicholas  of 
Guildford  had  sung  of  the  contest  overheard  by  him  between 
the  owl  and  nightingale  about  two  hundred  years  before  Chaucer 
sang  of  what  he,  'also,  had  overheard  between  the  nightingale 
and  cuckoo.  But,  two  hundred  3'ears  before  Chaucer,  tlie  birds 
were  rude ;  each  bragged  of  himself,  and  made  contemptuous 
attacks  upon  the  other.  The  only  question  was.  Which  is  the 
better  biixl?  Now,  in  the  contest  between  nightingale  and 
cuckoo,  the  cuckoo,  indeed,  is  a  bird  of  bad  manners ;  but  he 
does  not  aflront  the  nightingale  with  personalities.  He  is  rude 
because  he  flouts  at  love,  which  is  the  subject  of  discussion. 
The  poem  is  based  on  a  popular  superstition  that  they  will  be 
happy  in  love  during  the  year  who  hear  the  nightingale  before 
the  cuckoo.  If  they  hear  the  cuckoo  first,  it  is  the  worse  for 
them.  No  date  can  be  suggested  for  the  poem,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  Chaucer's  second  period,  and  like  "  The  Flower  and 
the  Leaf,"  which  was  no  doubt  written  in  1387,  during  the  days 
<^  terror  for  the  king's  party,  shows  that  Chaucer  was  a  man 
whom  no  adversity  could  sour. 

20l  In  May,  1389,  King  Richard  suddenly  asked  his  unde 
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GIouMster  how  old  he  was,  aiKl,  lieing  told  tliat  he  was  in  liis 
twenty-second  year,  said  he  mdst  then  eertuinly  be  of  au  nge  to 
manage  his  own  conceiiis.  So  he  disniissod  his  council,  took 
the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  left  his  uncle  Glouces- 
ter to  retire  into  the  country  ;  while  John  of  Gaunt  was  desired 
to  return  to  England,  By  ibia  court  revolution  Chaucer  profited. 
On  the  12th  of  July  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  cleric 
of  the  works  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  Tower  of  London, 
Castle  of  Berk  bam  stead,  and  at  about  a  dozen  royal  nmniin 
and  lodges,  and  at  the  mews  for  the  king's  falcons  at  Charing 
Cross.  He  might  serw  hy  deputy;  and  his  salary  was  two 
sliillinga  a  day.  which  woidil  be  about  twenty  in  present  value. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  John  of  Gaunt  returned  to  Lou- 
don. But  in  1391  Chaucer,  for  some  unknown  reason,  ceased 
to  hold  offlce  as  clerk  of  the  king's  works.  His  means  we« 
then  very  small ;  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  ho  had  other 
income  than  the  ten  jiounds  a  jear  (say  now  one  Inindml 
pounds)  for  life  granted  in  11174  by  John  of  Gaunt,  and  his 
allowance  of  forty  shillings  half-yearly  for  robes  as  the  king's 
esquire.  And  it  was  at  tliis  date.  1391.  that  ho  wrote  for  hia 
son  Lewis,  ten  years  old,  n  iKMik  of  instruction,  "Broad  and 
Milk  for  Babes,"  or  the  "Conclusions  of  tlio  Astrolabe," 
simply  and  tenderly  —  true  to  the  pure  domestic  feeling  tbat 
shines  through  his  verse  —  employed  in  a  father's  duly  of 
encouraging  his  child's  taste  for  ennobling  studies,  llo  bid 
given  the  boy  an  astrolabe ;  and  the  little  treatise  was  lo 
show  him  how  to  use  it,  as  f^r  as  a  child  could.  Some  of  Its 
uses,  he  said,  "  bo  too  hard  for  thy  tender  age  of  t*'n  jears  to 
conceive.  By  this  treatise,  divided  in  five  parts,  will  I  show 
thee  wonder  light  rules  and  naked  words  in  KngUsh  \  for  Latin  ne 
canst  thou  not  yet  but  small,  my  little  son.  But,  neverUieteu. 
snfllceth  to  thee  these  true  eonelusions  in  English,  as  well  u 
sufllccth  lo  those  noble  clerks,  Greeks,  these  same  conclusioiu 
In  Greek,  and  to  the  Arabians  in  Arabic,  and  to  Jews  \n 
Ilelirew.  and  to  the  Latin  folk  in  Latin :  which  Latin  folk  tud 
ihi'ni  first  out  of  divore  other  languages,  and  wrote  them  In 
rhrir  own  longuc,  that  is  to  say  in  Latin.  .  .  .  And,  Lewis, 
if  it  so  be  that  I  show  tliee  In  my  little  English  as  Inie  conclu- 
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sions  toucfaing  this  matter,  and  not  anlv  as  true,  but  as  numy 
and  subtle  ooficlaBion&,  as  be  diowed  in  Latiii  in  any  oommon 
treatise  of  the  astrolabe,  con  me  tbe  more  thanks,  and  praj 
Grod  save  the  king  that  is  the  k>rd  of  this  language." 

This  treatise  on  the  astrolabe  is  of  special  interest,  as  the 
only  example  of  his  prose-writing  that  remains  to  us  besides 
the  two  prose  stories  in  ^*  The  Canterbnn'  Tales/*  called  ^*  The 
Tale  of  Meliboras  "  and  "  The  Parscm's  Tale."  There  is  an- 
other prose  work  that  has  been  attributed  to  Chanoer.  —  ^*  The 
Testament  of  Love ; "  bat  it  is  probable  that  this  belongs 
among  the  sporioos  writings  attributed  to  him. 

21.  We  now  come  to  the  last  and  the  most  glorious  pieriod  of 
the  life  of  Chaucer,  when  he  was  at  work  upon  **  The  Canter- 
bury Tales."  He  must  have  lost  his  wife  about  the  rear  1387. 
She  left  him  two  sons,  —  an  elder  8on<.  Thomas,  and  the  Lewis 
for  whom  the  treatise  <hi  the  astrolabe  was  written.  In  1394 
Chaucer,  whose  means  then  were  ven*  small,  received  from  the 
king  a  pension  of  twent}'  pounds  a  year  for  life,  payable  half- 
3'eari3^ — at  Michaelmas  and  Easter.  In  1395  Chaucer's 
straitened  means  were  indicated  b\'  four  borrowings  from  the 
exchequer  of  money  in  advance.  There  was  but  one  such  bor- 
rowing in  1396  ;  but  there  were  four  again  in  1397.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Chaucer  was  ver}-  poor.  In  Ma}-  he  obtained  the 
king's  letters  of  protection  from  arrest,  on  an}-  plea,  except 
it  were  connected  with  land,  for  the  next  two  3'ears,  on  the 
ground  of  *'  various  arduous  and  urgent  duties  in  divers  parts 
of  the  realm  of  England."  After  this,  Chaucer,  on  account 
either  of  sickness  or  of  ocaipation,  did  not  appl}*  for  mono}' 
personally;  but  in  July,  1398,  within  tliree  months  of  his  ob- 
taining letters  of  exemption  from  arrest,  he  sent  to  the  ex- 
chequer for  a  loan  of  6s.  8d.,  — sa}'  £3.  6«.  8d.  present  value. 
In  September,  1799,  Richard  II.  publiclj'  surrendered  his 
crown  to  that  Henry  who  then  became  Ilenr}'  IV.,  who  was 
the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  first  wife,  the  Duchess 
Blanche,  and  who  from  his  childhood  had  been  Chaucer's  friend. 
Amid  all  his  new  prosperity  Henry  did  not  forget  the  \K>or  old 
poet.  On  the  3d  of  October  he  granted  to  Chaucer  forty  marks 
a  year,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  annuity  that  King  Richard  l\^v\. 
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given  him.  The  o!d  poet  haJ  then  only  a  j'ear  to  live ;  but 
his  lost  year  was  freed  from  care.  At  Christiuuu  ho  took  tlie 
lease  of  a  house  in  the  garden  of  the  Chnix:!  of  St.  Itlary,  West- 
niiiister ;  and  there  he  died,  a;^ed  seventy-two,  oo  the  25tb  of 
Octolier,  14U0. 

22.  But  these  years  of  public  turbulence  and  of  private  dis- 
tress could  not  darken  the  geuiue  of  Cliaucer ;  they  were  taada 
glorious  by  his  partial  performance  of  a  tusk  that  lifts  bim  Up 
among  the  few  great  poets  of  all  time.  Work  npon  "  The  Can- 
terbmy  Tales  "  must  have  been  the  main  occupation  of  the 
poet's  latter  days ;  and  the  last  words  of  the  last  tale  in  the 
papers,  gathered  together  by  tlie  hand  of  Lis  son  Thomas,  may 
have  been  the  last  wordis  from  his  pen.  Tbey  look  up  to  heaven, 
where  ^'  tie  body  of  man,  that  whilom  was  sick  and  fl-ail,  treble 
and  mortal,  is  inunortal,  and  so  strong  and  so  whole,  that  theni 
may  no  thing  impair  it;  there  is  neither  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor 
cold,  but  ever}'  soul  replenished  with  the  sight  of  the  perfect 
knowing  of  God.  This  blissful  reign  may  men  purcliaao  by  por- 
erty  spiritual,  and  tlje  glory  by  lowness.  the  plenty  of  joy  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  rest  by  travail,  and  the  life  by  death  and 
mortification  of  sin.  To  this  Lie  He  us  bring  that  bought  lu 
with  his  pivcions  hloo<l.  Amen."  Chaucer  woa  one  uf  tbv  fow 
greati'sl  poela  of  the  world  who  rise  to  a  jierception  of  its  har- 
monies, and  have  n  fnith  in  God  forbidding  nil  despair  of  man. 
No  troulrtes  eoidd  extort  from  him  a  frctftil  note.  Wisely, 
kindly,  with  shrewd  humor,  and  scorn  only  of  hyiKKTiay,  be 
read  llip  characters  of  men  ;  and,  seeing  far  into  their  hearts, 
was,  in  his  '*  Canterbury  Tales,"  a  draumtlat  before  there  wras 
a  drama,  a  poet  who  set  the  life  of  his  own  l^ngland  to  ita 
ltro|)er  music. 

In  this  wiirk,  hnd  It  Ih'ru  cnmploi^il,  ilie  whole  cliaranl^r  of  England 
would  huTo  bcnn  cxprctscil,  as  It  la  nlreitdy  expressed  or  tinpll«d  In  tht 
gn-'nt  (raipnrnt  kft  tii  ua.  Bocuccln,  who  ilird  twcnty-flvn  y«an  bcfon 
CbMicrr,  plncRil  the  Hcrnc  or  his  "  DccannTon  "  in  n  garden,  to  which 
ai'vcn  fiubluiiiibla  Indlm  hail  retired  with  tlimo  fuhlonabin  gcnUnniin, 
durliidt  ilio  pintail!  tliut  di-vnslBtml  Klorcncd  In  l.TW.  Ttii-y  told  oni! 
aiiotlier  (toripn.  luiiolif  illsstiliito,  often  witty,  Bninellnirs  nxqnltlldy 
povtienl.  ami  nlways  In  ilinpli-,  chBmiIng  prnw!.  Tim  purpcmi  of  tfacK 
|i<H>pie  wu  to  foignt  tlie  duties  on  which  the;  hod  turned  thrir  iMKkfc 
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and  stifle  my  sjHiptttlueB  tbfr  imglft  liarc'  luid  for  fbe  Ifim'Me  srictf  i if 
their  friends  and  nagtiboniriiofrere  dying:  m  frw  miles  nmy.  Fnr  tbf<fie 
fine  ladies  and  gmlkmrm  eqfiia]  in  nnk  and  iusignificaDce,  Ckanoer  gave 
us  a  group  of  abom  thlrtj  KTtglidi  people,  of  raiite  widely  diJfeFent,  ia 
hearty  human  felkrv-filup  tc^fetber.  Insiead  of  fietting  iLem  dcvwn  to 
lounge  in  a  garden,  be  mounted  them  on  horseback,  set  tbem  on  the  hi^ 
road,  and  gare  them  somevfaere  to  go.  aud  something  to  dou  The  bond 
of  fellow^ip  was  not  a  ooamnon  selfishuess:  it  -was  religion :  not,  indeed, 
in  a  form  so  •^J^m"  as  to  make  laughter  and  jest  tmseemhr,  yet.  accord- 
ing to  the  cnstosB  of  his  day,  a  popular  form  of  religion.  —  the  pilgrim- 
age to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becker,  —  inu>  which  men  entered  with 
much  heartiness.  It  happened  to  be  a  custom  which  bad  one  Of  the  best 
uses  of  religion,  in  serring  as  a  bond  of  fellowship  wherein  conventional 
diTisioQs  of  ruik  were  for  a  time  disregarded;  partly  because  of  the 
sense,  more  or  less  joined  to  religious  exercise  of  any  sort,  that  men  are 
equal  before  God.  and  also,  in  no  sll^t  degree,  because  men  of  all  ranks, 
trotting  upon  the  highroad  with  chance  companions,  whom  they  mi^t 
nerer  see  i^ain,  have  been  in  aD  generations  disposed  to  put  ott  restraint, 
and  enjoy  such  interooorse  as  will  relieve  the  tediousness  of  traveL 
Boccaccio  could  produce  nothing  of  mark  in  description  of  his  ten  fine 
gentlenien  and  ladies.  The  procession  of  Chaucer  s  pilgrims  is  the  very 
march  of  man  on  the  high  road  of  life. 

From  different  parts  of  London  or  the  sarroiinding  ooantry, 
Canterbury  pi^rlms  met  in  one  of  the  inns  on  the  Southwark  side 
of  London  Bridge,  to  set  forth  together  u[)on  the  Kent  road. 
Chaucer's  pilgrims  started  from  the  ''Tabard,"  an  inn  named 
after  the  sleeveless  coat  once  worn  by  laborers,  now  worn  only 
in  a  glorified  form  by  heralds.  Chaucer  feigns  that  he  was  at 
the  **  Tabard,"  ready  to  make  his  own  pilgrimage,  when  he 
found  a  company  of  nine  and  twenty  on  the  point  of  starting, 
and  joined  them,  so  making  tlie  number  thirt}'.  Hany*  Bailly, 
the  host  of  the  ^^  Tabard,"  also  joined  the  i^arty,  so  making 
tWrty-one.  When  Chaucer  describes  the  pilgrims  in  his  prol- 
ogue to  "The  Canterbmy  Tales,"  his  list  contains  thirty -one, 
without  reckoning  the  host.  This  little  discrepancy  is  one  of 
many  reminders  in  the  work  itself  that  Chaucer  died  while  it  was 
incomplete.  As  he  proceeded  with  his  story-telling,  he  probably 
was  modifying,  to  suit  the  development  of  his  plan,  several  of  the 
first-written  details  of  his  prologue.  The  pilgrims  were,  1,  2,  8, 
a  knight,  Ids  son,  and  an  attendant  yeoman ;  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  a 
priofress,  another  nuu  who  was  her  chaplain,  and  three  priests; 
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!J,  10,  a  monk  and  a  fi'iar;  11.  n  incrclumt ;  12,  n  deik  or  Ox- 
fowl  ;  13,  a  geijennt-at-lnw  ;  14.  a,  f\-anklin,  tliat  is,  a  lancUiolilc-r  ' 
free  of  feudal  Bcr>ice.  liokling  immefliatolj-  from  the  kiug  ;  15,  ] 
16,  17,  18,  19,  a  habeitlaslier,  a  caipentoi-,  a  wcn^'cr.  a  dj^er,  \ 
ami  a  tai^stiy-maker ;  20,  Roger,  or  Hixlge.  of  Ware,  a  Lon- 
don cook  ;  21.  ft  sailor  from  tJie  West  country  ;  22,  a  doctor  of 
pliysic;  23,  Alisoiin,  a  wife  of  Bath  ;  24,  25,  two  brothers,  —  a 
ixwr  town  paraon  and  a  plougliiuan  ;  2C,  a  reeve,  or  lord's  ser- 
vant, as  stewaixl  or  overaeer ;  27,  a  miller ;  28,  a  sompuour,  or 
siimmouer  of  delinquents  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts:  29,  a 
pai-doner,  who  dealt  in  pardons  from  tlie  Pope  ;  30,  a  mtnidplo 
of  ft  lawyer's  inn-of-court  (a  manciple  was  a  buyer  of  victuals 
for  a  corijoration)  ;  31,  Chancer  himself,  who  is  described  by 
32,  Harry  Bnilly,  the  host,  as  one  who  looked  on  the  ground  n 
he  would  HikI  a  hare,  seemed  elvish  by  his  countenance,  for  lie 
did  unto  no  wigbt  dalliance,  yet  was  stout ;  for,  says  the  boat, 
"  he  in  the  waist  is  sha|)e  as  well  as  I." 

Harry  Bailly.  laige,  hright-eyod,  bold  of  Biiecch,  slircwd, 
manly,  welMnff^-med,  had  a  shrew  of  a  wife.  He  gave  liia 
guests  a  good  supjier,  and  jested  merrily  when  they  liad  paid 
their  reckonings.  It  was  the  best  company  of  pilgrims  that  bad 
been  at  his  inn  tliat  year,  he  said,  and  ho  sliould  like  to  secura 
them  mirth  Hix)n  the  way.  They  were  all  ready  fof  his  coimsel ; 
and  it  was  tliat  each  of  Uiem  should  tell  two  tales  on  tlie  way 
to  Canterbury,  and  two  otiiei-  tales  on  the  way  home.  The  obo 
whose  tales  proved  to  be  "  of  best  sentence  and  of  solos  "  should 
have  a  supper  in  tlial  room,  at  tlie  cost  of  all,  when  Ihey  came 
linck  from  Canterbury.  He  was  to  be  their  guide ;  and  whoever 
gainsaid  Ids  Judgment  was  to  pay  for  all  they  sgR'nt  ii|>oi]  the 
way.  All  agreed,  and  ai)[>oinled  the  host  governor,  judge,  and 
rciMiler  of  the  tales.  Then  wine  wae  fetched ;  they  dmiik,  and 
went  to  bed.  The  host  I'onsed  them  at  dawn  next  moriiiug.  the 
2«th  of  Apiil  (our  7lh  of  May),  when  the  length  of  day  wi 
fnw  minutes  over  (ilWeii  hours.  Tlic  company  roile  slowly  to 
the  watering  of  St.  Thomas,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Hospital  of 
.St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  in  Soulhwark  ;  wliich  may  be  called,  in 
tile  aeries  of  church- stations,  the  London  terminus  of  the  line  of 
pilgrimage  to  St,  Thoiuos  the  Martyr's  slmne  at  Conlerbuty. 
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Here  tbe  host  reminded  the  oompanions  of  their  undertaking ; 
and  all,  at  his  bidding,  drew  out  slips  by  way  of  lot.  Whoever 
bad  the  shortest  should  begin.  This  wholesome  device  excluded 
all  questions  of  precedence  of  rank  among  the  fellow-pilgrims. 
The  lot  fell  to  the  knight,  whereat  all  were  glad ;  and  with  the 
courtesy  of  prompt  assent  he  began. 

The  knight's  tale  is  the  tale  of  "  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  Englished  by 
Chaucer,  in  spirit  as  well  as  language,  from  the  "Teseide"  of  Boccaccio. 
The  monk  is  asked  for  the  next  story;  but  the  miller  is  drunk,  and  forces 
oh  his  companions  what  he  calls  a  noble  tale.  This  is  a  coarse  tale,  told 
with  vivid  master-touches;  and,  as  its  jest  is  against  a  carpenter,  Oswald 
the  reeve  is  provoked  to  match  it  with  a  coarser  jest  against  a  miller. 
An  honest  warning  of  their  nature  is  placed  by  Chaucer  before  these 
two  stories,  which  belong  to  the  broad  view  of  life,  but  show  the  low 
animal  part  of  it:  — 

*'  And  therefore  whoso  list  it  not  to  hear,  * 

Turn  over  tbe  leaf,  and  choose  another  tale ; 
For  he  shall  find  ynow  both  great  and  smale 
Of  storfal  thing  that  touchcth  gcntilcsse, 
And  eke  morality  and  holiness.*' 

In  plainest  words  the  reader  is  warned  beforehand /4)y  the  pure-hearted 
poet,  of  the  character  of  these  two  stories,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
passed  over  by  those  who  would  avoid  their  theme.  The  miller's  tale 
has  in  its  coarseness  a  rough  moral  at  the  close.  The  reeve's  tale  paints 
a  form  of  life  that  we  can  well  spare  from  the  picture;  yet  it  is  taken 
from  the  "  Decameron,"  and  was  put  by  Boccaccio,  not,  as  by  Chaucer, 
in  a  churrs  mouth,  but  upon  the  lips  of  one  of  his  fine  ladies.  After 
this,  we  find  throughout,  what  we  found  in  the  knight's  tale,  Chaucer's 
sense  of  the  piu'e  beauty  of  womanhood.  There  is  the  whole  range  of 
character  to  be  included  in  his  picture;  but  on  the  fleshly  side  most  nat- 
ural and  genial  are  the  touches  with  which  he  gives  the  wife  of  Bath  her 
place  among  the  company.  Chaucer  began  a  cook's  tale  of  a  riotous 
apprentice,  as  if  he  meant  to  read  a  lesson  to  the  Perkin  revellers  of  the 
day;  but  he  broke  oflf,  weary  of  low  themes.  "The  Tale  of  Gameljrn," 
a  bright  piece  of  the  class  of  poetry  to  which  the  Robin  Hood  baliads 
belong,  is  here  placed,  as  a  cook's  tale,  in  Chaucer's  series.  It  may  have 
been  among  his  papers ;  but  it  probably  is  from  another  hand.  "The 
Man  of  Law's  Tale"  is  of  a  good  woman,  the  pious  Constance,  and 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  second  book  of  Grower's  "  Confessio 
AmanUs."  "The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  of  a  knight,  Florentius,  who 
by  obedience  won  a  perfect  bride,  is  again  one  of  the  tales  of  the  "  Con- 
fessio Amantis."  "The  Friar's  Tale"  contemns  the  cruel  rapacity  of 
Bompnours,  and  "  The  Sompnour's  Tale  "  scorns  hypocritical  rapacity  in 
friars.    "The  Clerk's  Tale"  is  the  story  of  the  patience  of  Griaelda, 
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the  last  ta]e  in  the  "Decameron,"  and  one  wliic^li  PetfKrcIi  said  Qone 
Iiad  been  able  to  read  without  tears.  Chaucer's  poem  is  dialinctl; 
founded,  not  on  the  tale  ta  It  stands  in  the  "Decameron,"  but  upon 
Petrarch's  moralized  version.  Tliis  we  And  throughout,  from  the  form 
of  opening  down  to  the  religious  application  at  the  end,  and  tbe  cilalton 
of  tbe  general  Epistle  of  SL  James,  lu  the  BtAuuta  b^iuning, — 

"  For  «llh  n  wnrnan  Iru  no  paUihit 
Unumniortiil  man,  WBll  moru  wc ougbl 
KccclvcD  nil  in  gnie  ibni  Ood  u>  icnt." 

Itut  the  poetical  treatment  of  the  story  is  so  individual,  that  it  all  comeB 
afresh  out  of  tbe  mind  of  Chaucer.  Its  pathos  is  heightened  \tj  tbe 
humanizing  touch  with  which  tbe  English  poet  reconciles  the  most  mat- 
tei^of-fact  reader  to  its  questionable  aspects.  He  feels  tliat  the  Incldenta 
of  the  myth  are  against  nature,  and  at  every  difficult  turn  in  the  story 
lie  disarms  tbe  realist  with  a  light  passage  of  fence,  and  wins  to  his  o 
side  the  host  of  readers  who  have  the  common  English  turn  for  riillculii 
of  an  ideal  tJiat  conflicts  with  reason.  Chaucer's  "Merchant's  Tale"  la 
that  afterwards  modernized  by  Pope  In  his  "  January  and  May."  ] 
"Squire's  Tale"  is  of  tlie  Tartar  Cambys  Kan,  or  Cambuscan,  of  hla 
two  sous  Algarsif  and  Camballo,  and  of  his  daughter  Canace,  who  had  k 
ring  enabling  her  to  hear  the  speech  of  birds,  and  a  mirror  which  showed 
coming  adrcrslt]',  or  falsehood  in  a  lover.  Tliis  is  a  tale  of  enchantment 
left  unfinished,  with  stately  promise  of  a  sage  and  M>l«mn  tun«,  and 
which  suggested  to  Milton  the  wish  that  the  grave  spirit  of  thoiightful- 
iiea  would  raise  Muawua  or  Orpheus, 

"  Or  entl  up  Mm  thm  XM  half  tolil 
Thp  «lofy  uf  C'limbmcnn  Iwld ; 
Of  ComtiiU  anil  of  Algnnlfo, 
And  who  hiul  Cmnttt  tu  v\re 
TbalownM  lluiviniian*  ring  mil  glnii 
Anil  of  the  woDdraUi  bone  of  bran 
On  whicli  Ibc  TiuUr  king  <Ud  ride." 

"  The  Franklin's  Tole,"  to  bo  foiind  also  In  the  "  Demmnron,"  wm  Bf  a 
wife  true  of  word  as  true  of  hearL  The  ircomi  "Nun's  Tale"  was  at 
St.  Cecilia,  from  "  The  Golden  L<egenil,"  a  treatise  uii  church  festivals, 
written  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  contury  by  an  archbishop  of  Goito«, 
■laenbus  &  Voragine,  and  translated  into  French  by  Jehan  de  Vlgtioy. 
"  The  Pardoner's  Talc  "  Is  a  lesson  against  riotous  living.  Three  pmlll- 
gatps  would  slay  deatli,  the  slayer  of  the  young.  An  old  man  said  they 
would  find  him  under  an  oak  In  the  wood.  Thry  found  ihero  nearly 
eight  biisliAls  of  gold  llorins.  At  this  they  rej(dc«d,  and  cut  lot*  which 
nf  them  should  go  to  Ihe  town  to  fetch  bread  and  wine  while  tlie  otlien 
walched  tbe  treasure.  The  lot  fell  on  the  youngest,  Wlille  he  was  roii«, 
his  comrades  plotted  to  hill  him  on  his  return,  that  the  gold  mif[ht  Ym 
divided  between  two  only;  and  he  himself  plotted  to  poison  two  nt  the 
Uatiet  of  wim  be  broiiglit,  tbU  all  Uie  gold  might  beloni^  lu  hlmentf 
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alone.    So  they  slew  him,  and  had  short  mirth  afterwards  over  the  wine 
he  had  poisoned. 

** The'Shipman's  Tale,"  from  the  "Decameron,"  was  of  a  Icnavish 
young  monk.  The  prioress  told  the  legend  of  a  Christian  child  killed  by 
the  Jews  in  Asia.  The  child  when  living  loved  the  Virgin,  who  appeared 
to  it  when  d3ring  and  put  a  grain  under  its  tongue,  so  that  the  dead 
child-martyr  still  sang,  "O  alma  Kedemptoris  Mater."  Until  the  grain 
was  removed,  the  song  continued.  Chaucer  himself  began  "  The  Rhyme 
of  Sir  Thopas,"  a  merry  burlesque  upon  the  metrical  romances  of  the 
day,  ridiculing  the  profusion  of  trivial  detail  that  impeded  the  progress 
of  a  story  of  tasteless  adventures.  Sir  Thopas  rode  into  a  forest,  where 
he  lay  down,  and,  as  he  had  dreamed  all  night  that  he  should  have  an  elf- 
queen  for  his  love,  got  on  his  horse  again  to  go  in  search  of  tlu^  elf- 
qaeen;  met  a  giant,  whom  he  promised  to  kill  next  day,  the  giant  throw- 
ing stones  at  him;  and  came  again  to  town  to  dress  himself  for  the 
adventure.  The  pertinacity  with  which  the  rh}'me  proceeds  to  spin  and 
hammer  out  all  articles  of  clothing  and  armor  worn  by  Sir  Thopas 
makes  the  host  exclaim  at  the  story-teller,  "  Mine  earCis  akcn  for  thy 
drasty  speech,"  and  cry,  "No  more!"  The  device,  too,  is  ingenious, 
which  puts  the  poet  out  of  court  in  his  own  company,  so  far  as  regards 
the  question  who  won  the  supper.  His  verse  having  been  cried  out 
upon,  Chaucer  answers  the  demand  upon  him  for  a  tale  In  prose  with 
"  The  Tale  of  Meliboeus,"  a  moral  allegory  upon  the  duties  of  life.  "  The 
Monk's  Tale"  is  of  men  in  high  estate  who  have  fallen  Into  hopeless 
adversity,  —  a  series  of  short  "  tragedies,"  suggested  by  a  popular  Latin 
prose-book  of  Boccaccio's  on  the  "Falls  of  Illustrious  Men."  Among 
the  monk's  examples  is  that  of  Ugolino,  whereof  Chaucer  writes  that 
they  who  would  hear  it  at  length  should  go  to  Dante,  "  the  grcte  poete 
of  Itaille,"  as  he  had  said  of  any  reader  curious  to  hear  more  of  Zeno- 
bia,  "  Let  him  unto  my  maister  Petrarch  go."  The  host  at  last  stopped 
Piers  the  monk  because  his  tales  were  dismal ;  and  Sir  John,  the  nun's 
priest,  asked  for  something  merry,  told  a  tale  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox, 
taken  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  "  Roman  de  Renart." 

Thus  the  pilgrims  made  for  themselves  entertainment  by  the  way  till 
they  reached  Boughton-under-Blean,  seven  miles  from  Canterbury, 
where  they  were  overtaken  by  a  canon's  yeoman,  who  was  followed  by 
his  master.  These  had  ridden  after  the  pilgrims  for  three  miles.  They 
seem  to  have  followed  them  from  Faversham,  where  the  canon,  a  ragged, 
joyless  alchemist,  who  lived  in  a  thieves'  lane  of  the  suburb,  was  on  the 
watch  for  travellers  whom  he  might  join,  and  dupe  with  his  pretensions 
to  a  power  of  transmuting  metals.  This  canon,  said  his  man,  after  other 
flourishing  as  herald  of  his  master,  could  pave  all  their  road  to  Canter- 
bury with  silver  and  gold.  "I  wonder,  then,"  said  Harry  Bailly,  "that 
your  lord  is  so  sluttish,  if  he  can  buy  better  clothes.  His  overslop  is  not 
worth  a  mite;  it  is  all  dirty  and  torn."  Chaucer  proceeds  then  skilfully 
to  represent  the  gradual  but  quick  slide  of  the  yeoman's  faith  from  his 
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niaslLT,  who,  when  he  caiigljt  up  the  company,  found  his  man  owning 
that  they  lived  liy  borrowing  gold  oi  men  who  think  that  of  a  pound  Lliey 
can  make  two: 

"  Tat  11  Ii  falaa  \  unci  ay  we  linve  guod  bope 


[rope." 


Theo 


n  tor  a  slanderer.    Tlie  host  bade  the  man 
tell  on,  and  not  mind  his  master,  who  then  turned  and  fled  for  thane, 
leaving  Uie  company  Ud  be  entertained  wiUt  "  The  Canon's  Yeoman'*   . 
Tale,"  preluded  with  experience  of  alcbemy. 

The  manciple  relaleil  after  this  the  tale,  from  Ovid's  "Uelanior- 
phosea,"  of  the  turning  of  the  crow  from  wliile  to  black  for  having  told 
Apollo  of  the  falsehood  of  his  Coronia.  There  is  then  an  indicatiot)  of 
tlie  time  of  day — four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — before  "The  Par- 
son's Tale,"  wbich  evidently  was  meant  lo  stand  last;  for  it  is  a  long 
and  earnest  scinnon  in  prose  on  a.  text  applyltie  the  parable  of  a  pilgrim- 
age to  man's  heavenward  juiimey.  The  text  is  from  Jeremiah.  vL  10, 
"  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  fur  the  old  paths,  where  is  Ihs 
good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  Bliall  llr.d  rest  for  your  souls." 

23.  Much  debate  is  now  going  on  among  scholars  respecting 
the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  writings  altiihuled  to  Chaiiotfr. 
By  K.  J.  Fiirnivall,  for  example,  the  geniiinenoss  of  the  follow- 
ing works  is  vehemently  denied.  —  "The  Court  of  Love;" 
"  Tlie  Craft  of  Lovers,  and  Remcd,v  of  Love ;  "  '■  Tlie  Lnmvuta- 
tioii  of  Marj"  Magdalene;"  "The  Rutnnniit  of  the  Kooe;*' 
"  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight ;  "  •'  Chauwr's  Dream  ;  " 
"  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  1  "  and  "  The  Cuckoo  and  the  NighL- 
ingale."  The  nrgimient  against  ttiem  is,  that,  in  the  earlit^st 
extant  MSS.,  Chaucer  is  not  named  as  their  author:  Dial  they 
contuin  many  violations  of  Chaucer's  usages  in  rhj  ine  ;  that 
aome  of  them  are  ridiculously  iiilV-rior  lo  his  f^crtilli'd  works ; 
and.  nnally.  that  some  of  llictii  are  obviously  of  a  dal«  later  than 
hia  life,  llic  trial  of  the  case,  however,  is  still  in  progress,  aod 
Uie  final  verdict  cannot  yet  be  rendered. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 
CHAUCER'S  LITERARY  CONTEMPORARIES. 

1.  JokB  Gower;  Ms  Baladeii;  •*8»erslsn  Medltantls ;  **  ''Tox  nasftiitls ;  *'  ^Con- 
fenio  Anantis;**  kls  Lat«r  Yearn;  '' TrlpartiU  Chronicle."  —  2.  WUIUm 
Laagland;  "The  YlnioB  of  Plem  Ploaghroan;"  InlUtlonn  of  It.— S.  Joha 
Barbonr;  ««Br«fe."— 4.  Sir  John  MandeYille;  '' Trarelii.'*  -  5.  John  Wlflif.— 
••  John  Trerisa;  **  Traniilatlon  of  Ulgden's  Poljchronlfon.*^  —  7.  Balph 
Strode. 

1.  Though  Chaucer  had  no  peer  in  genius  during  his  own 
time,  there  were  among  his  contemix)raries  several  strong  men 
of  letters,  of  whom  tliree  were  poets, — John  Gower,  William 
Langland,  and  John  Barbour  ;  and  three  were  i)rose- writers,  — 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  John  Wiclif,  and  John  Trevisa. 

John  Gtower  was  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  close  kindred  to  a 
wealthy  knight.  Sir  Robert  Gower.  The  dato  of  his  birth  is  not 
known;  but  he  survived  Chaucer  eight  3'ears,  dying,  a  blind 
old  man,  in  the  year  1408.  It  is  likely  that  he  was  born  two 
or  three  years  before  Chaucer.  He  was  well  educated ;  wrote 
with  ease  in  French,  Latin,  and  English ;  and  used  coat  amior 
at  a  time  when  such  matters  had  significance.  We  know  that 
he  had  landed  property  in  several  counties, — Essex,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Kent.  Among  the  pleasant  hills  of  Otford  in 
Kent,  Gower  was  at  home  in  the  reign  of  PMward  III.  as  a 
country  gentleman  who  had  neither  wish  nor  need  to  live  at 
court.  He  wrote,  in  these  his  earlier  da^'s,  verse,  not  merely 
according  to  the  fashion  of  France,  but  in  French.  There 
remains  a  collection  of  his  French  exercises  in  love-poetiy, 
"  Balades," — a  form  of  Pi'oven^al  verse  not  in  the  least  re- 
lated to  the  Northern  ballad.  A  balade  is  a  love-poem  in  three 
stanzas  of  seven  or  eight  (usually'  seven)  lines,  and  a  final  qua- 
train.    Gower  wrote  fivo  of  his  balades  for  those  who  "  look  for 
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the  issim  of  their  love  in  honest  marriage."  The  o I Irt  forty- 
five  are  of  till;  usuai  kiud,  mere  variations  on  the  given  tlieme, 
"  universal  to  all  the  world,  aceoi-ding  to  the  properties  and  con- 
ditions of  lovers  who  are  diversely  experienced  in  t!ie  fortune  of 
love." 

Gower  wrote  also  three  long  poems,  —  one  in  French,  one  in 
Latin,  one  in  English.  The  one  in  Freneh  is  lost.  It  was 
divided  into  twelve  liooks,  treating  of  the  vices  and  viituea, 
and  of  tlie  various  degrees  of  men  seeking  —  as  a  contcmira- 
rai'y  described  it  —  to  \x-m\\  hy  a  right  path  the  way  wliereliy 
a  transgressed  sinner  ouglit  to  return  to  tlie  knowledge  of  hia 
Creator,  That  first  work,  called  the  "  Speeiiliim  MefUtanlis" 
("Mirror  of  one  Meditating"),  was  written,  no  doiilit,  in  llie 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  prol)al)ly  tlie  book  which  cai'iieil 
for  the  poet,  from  his  friend  Chaucer,  lUe  name  uf  ■■ll<iral 
Gower." 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Richard  II.,  John  Gower  was  still 
living  at  his  home  in  Kent ;  and  in  May,  1381,  ho  was  in  Ihfl 
^■ory  midst  of  the  tuinuU  connectwl  with  Ihe  nprlsing  of  tlic 
men  of  Kent  and  the  men  of  Essex,  led  on  by  Will  Tyler,  Jnck 
Straw,  and  John  Ball.  This  event  drew  IVom  John  GowOT  liis 
second  great  poem,  the  "Vox  Claraantis  "  ("  V'oitw  of  One 
Crying"),  in  seven  tiooks  of  Latin  elegiacs. 

Iji  lis  first  Itouk  (lower  tolil  of  tlio  revolt  allegorical] y,  in  the  form  at 
II  ilreuTn  «t  IwimIr  who  li.ivc  cli.'kngoil  tlieir  naliirp.  A  voiro  a<lmuniidi«d 
Idin  i|iiit'kly  \m  write  wtinl  he  liiid  ^ceii  anil  heard ;  for  dreuius  ufleii  eun- 
t*lu  wuiitili:*  ')f  tbi'  future. 

In  Ills  wL-miU  book,  bclii^  nwake,  \ie  did  liegin  to  write.  Iiiifiking  no 
muw  bill  the  tlDly  Spirit.  U  he  aevm  unpoUsliPit  to  the  readier.  Irt  Dm 
rtiuler  spnre  tlie  faiilta,  snil  loi>k  to  the  Inner  ini<tiiiiii^  of  liU  wurk. 
And  NfiiXa  mid  ngaln  he  nski  that  Ihe  soul  uf  his  bouk,  not  its  mora 
fonn,  be  luukcd  to,  "The  Voiei-  of  One  Crj'lnt;"  shnil  be  tJio  name  ol 
hU  rolunie.  becauae  then;  ivre  written  In  It  the  wonU  thnt  oome  uf  k 
freih  grief.  Tlien  be  went  on  to  utter  what  ww  In  hi*  In-art.  Th«cv  la 
no  blind  furtunu  nilliig  tlic  ifTitlrs  of  men ;  they  ef>  III  or  well  acrnrdlug 
t«  the  manner  In  which  men  fulfil  tliclr  duties  Matt  Ooil.  At  wr  Aa. 
•o  wc  rejoice  or  suffer.  There  ix  no  mlsforlmie,  no  good  luck.  WIi«t. 
ever  hnppeiii  wnong  xn,  for  ^noA  or  Hi.  comes  with  our  own  doln^  — 
"  lion  Mimua  in  rnuto."  Tlie  object  of  Qowef's  "  Vox  Clnninnll*  "  «-«•, 
tliBrotorc,  tu  Mt  Hie  eduutcd  men,  ruedcn  of  Latin,  tu  tin:  luk  of  find- 
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ing  tliat  ilinfawp  -vitliia  <mr  mksiI  bcWhr  cf  -v^k^  -flif^  JimA  StisirTEdieliian 
vms  bat  a  synqiUm;  bis  plan  wif  u>  si*  i^irnu^  id]  nrdfin  of  ai«cietx-.  und 
ask  himself  vfaeron  each  ftJ]  aibcir:  uf  hs  dutr. 

This  he  began  to  do  in  iht  third  houL.  frlutiL  liaiv.  Ukt-  tiH-  li^'.saiid.  a 
most  earnest  prelude.  ^  I  do  ikr.*'  Gi*w«r  svvk  *-  jcSf^n  to  i^iutfL  iht 
Stan,  or  write  the  vooder*  of  il«e  pcdef- :  bia  xuihtT.  whli  the  canmifni 
human  Toioe  that  is  laiDeiitiiis  in  tids  laud.  I  wrrur  il»e  lUe  I  see.  1l  iht 
▼oice  of  my  erring  llMre  wiD  Ve  luvtLha:  duultfuJ:  iur  •t^fsy  niau's 
knowledge  will  be  its  best  iirberppeter.^  Hifini  IctUcncs  a  pa»ac>'  m^liii^ 
ou^t  to  be  quoted  br  all  teacbers  who  wouid  irain  vtiimc  |«ea|iH'  to 
write.  Gower  pnjs  that  his  verse  mar  iic»t  be  rurpd :  iLai  ihere  may 
be  in  it  no  word  of  untruth:  thai  each  word  mar  auFwer  u*  iht  ihhxg  it 
^leaks  of  pieasantij  and  fiUjr:  that  he  may  fla23/er  in  h  no  <njt^  and  atA 
in  it  no  praise  abore  the  praise  of  God.  "  Gire  nae  ihai  tb«rt  shal!  be 
less  vice,  and  more  virtue,  for  my  Fpeakin^*' 

Then  he  divided  socitly  into  three  elassefu  ^epreseL^ed  by  ckrls 
soldier,  and  ploughman ;  and  to  an  unsparing  review  of  their  viees  he 
devotes  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  boc4a.  The  seveinh  and  last 
book  applied  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  to  the  state  of  sodety  in  Engiaiid ; 
man's  hard  avariee  being  the  ircm  in  the  feet  of  the  image,  and  Lis  lusts 
the  clay.  Prelates,  curates,  priests,  scholars,  monks,  friars.  sc»]diers, 
merchants,  lawyers,  were  degenerate.  Gower  declared,  with  this,  his 
especial  love  for  the  laud  of  his  birth.  He  repeated  that  what  he  had 
written  was  not  his  own  complaint,  but  the  voice  of  the  people  revealed 
to  him  in  his  dream.  It  touches  onlv  the  ^Itv :  and  mav  each  correct 
his  own  fault  where  he  finds  it!  *"*  Here,'*  he  says,  **■  is  the  voice  of  the 
people;  but  often  where  the  people  cries  is  God.''  And  in  the  '*Vox 
Clamantis  "  we  do  hear  the  voice  that  throughout  the  literature  of  the 
English  people  labors  to  maintain  the  right  and  to  undo  the  wrong. 

Between  Gower  and  Chaucer  there  seems  always  to  have 
been  a  devoted  friendship.  When,  in  the  first  year  of  Riehanrs 
reign,  Chaucer  went  with  a  mission  to  Lombardy,  he  had  led 
the  care  of  his  private  interests  in  the  hands  of  two  friends,  one 
of  whom  was  John  Gower.  Chaucer  had  dedicated  to  Gower 
his  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  and  had  then  joined  to  his  friend's 
name  a  word  of  honor,  as  the  ''moral  Gower,"  which  cleaves 
to  it  still.  Presentl}'^  we  come  to  a  poem  of  Gower's  ftt)m 
which  we  learn  that  this  friendship  remained  unbroken  to  their 
later  days. 

In  1389  King  Richard  had  taken  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  and,  living  in  fear  of  his  people,  made  some  elfort 
to  rule  also  himself.     For  a  few  following  3'ears,  men  who,  like 
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Gower,  had  their  country's  welfare  at  hpait,  credited  the  king 
with  good  intentions,  and  gave  him  loyally  their  frieudsbip.  In 
13!)3,  John  Gower,  rowing  to  town  from  his  bonse  in  Kent  or 
Essex  by  the  river  highway,  ihea  commonly  used  as  the  great 
London  road,  met  the  liing's  barge.  At  the  inWtation  of 
Richard  —  who  was  at  that  time  twentj'-six  jears  old,  while 
the  poet's  age  was  abont  sixty-six  —  Gower  lefl  his  boat,  and 
couvcrsed  with  the  king,  who,  in  the  course  of  eonversattoDi 
asked  him  to  write  a  new  hook  for  himself  to  read.  Gower 
bad  been  sulTcriiig  from  a  long  illness,  and  still  was  ill :  but  he 
undertook  to  write  such  a  book  in  English  for  King  Richard, 
to  whom  his  allegiance  and  heart's  obedience  were  due ;  and 
he  rcsolvetl  to  write  so  tliat  bis  words  might  Iw  as  wis<lom  to 
Uie  wise,  and  recication  tu  the  idle.  Thus  Gower  Ix^ui  his 
"Confessio  Amantis  "  ("Confession  of  a  Lover")  at  a  time 
when  his  friend  Chancer  was  nt  work  upon  "  The  Canterbury 
Tales;"  and  thus  each  tmet  in  his  Intler  years  was  following 
the  example  which  had  bwn  set  by  Boccaccio  in  his  "  Decam- 
eron," except  that  they  used  verse  instead  of  prose  in  string- 
ing a  chain  of  tales  on  a  ellgjit  thread  iif  sloiy.  lint,  as  to  the 
spirit  of  tlieir  work,  tlic  EngJisJi  |)Octs  ditlcr  uiucli  troax  th8 
Italian. 

In  llio  "Conrfsslo  Ainantls,"  Glower'a  notion  of  a  pouiii  thai  thoulj 


wns  OB  seriuui  as  Ritmpoli''B  "  rrickc  of  CoiiBvlence."  He  bcgui  by  I«1I- 
Inglla  origin,  and  ilejltnilng  it  to  llie  kliii;.  13nt  In  k  rvvlsicm  of  bt* 
buoh,  tnude  wbon  Rii-hnril  hod  irul  down  Xho  liopv  of  tliotc  who  cmlllod 
lilni,  (or  a  fi'w  yi'ara  alter  13811,  with  Ihe  d>-ihit  to  do  his  duty.  Oow«r 
«xpungHl  his  words  of  alli-gUncc;  said,  hi  place  of  Uirtn.  "What  ^all 
Wfull  hem  nflarwani  GihI  wot ! "  and  transferred  the  dndlcnliiin  lo  Usary 
(i(  Lnncnsler.  For  Ihe  fashionable  device  of  >iIb  poem,  Gnwrr,  infirm 
Mid  elderly,  camd  lltllo.  To  tlio  best  of  hli  power  lie  used  It  lu  a  tort 
of  earthwnrlc.  from  li^lilnil  whicli  lie  sel  himself  the  taalc  of  illgtlng  aiiil 
■printing  a  mine  under  each  of  tiie  seren  diradly  sins.  There  wmi 
eight  Ifoolis,  Willi  n  iiroingue.  The  prologue  rcprnU'd  briefly  Ihe  ety  of 
Ilic  "  Vox  Clamant  Is."  Tlie  clglit  IhioIis  were,  one  for  eaeli  of  thp  seven 
deadly  sins,  with  one  Interpuktud  book,  sevcnlli  In  Ihe  series,  whleJi 
rhymed  Into  English  a  illgeit  of  the  "SncrelumSecrotorura."  Tills  waa 
'  suimaary  0/  /i/ifJuAophlcal  and  political  doctrine  wrongly  suppoMd  In 
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the  Middle  Ages  to  contain  the  pith  of  Aristotle's  teaching,  as  drawn 
out  by  himself  for  the  use  of  Alexander.  The  second  part  of  it,  *'  De 
Regimine  Principum,"  on  the  duties  of  kings,  or  "  Goveniail  of  Princes" 
as  the  Bliglish  writers  called  it,  enabled  Gower  to  edify  the  unteachable 
Richard  with  much  argument  upon  the  state  and  duties  of  a  king. 

Near  the  end  of  tliis  poem  the  aged  poet,  having  received  absolution 
from  his  confessor,  the  priest  of  Nature,  was  dismissed  from  the  court 
of  Venus,  with  advice  from  her  to  go  "  where  moral  virtue  dwelleth." 
He  was  to  take  also  a  message  from  Venus  to  her  disciple  and  poet 
Chancer,  who,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  made  ditties  and  glad  songs, 
wherewith,  said  Venus, 

**  The  land  fulftlled  is  over  all ; 
Whereof  to  him  in  special. 
Above  all  others,  I  am  most  hold; 
Forthi  now  in  his  daiils  old, 
Thou  Shalt  him  telle  this  message : " 

that  he  was  to  crown  his  work  by  making  his  Testament  of  Love  as 
Gower  had  made  his  shrift,  so  that  her  court  might  record  it.  Here  it 
is  quite  evident  that  Gower,  speaking  of  himself  as  one  old  man,  turns 
with  playful  compliment  to  his  friend  Chaucer  as  another. 

About  the  year  1396,  Gower,  being  not  far  from  seventy 
3'ear8  of  age,  and  having  lost  all  confidence  in  the  character  of 
King  Richard  II.,  withdrew  from  the  outer  life  of  the  world. 
The  Priorj'  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  on  the  Southwark  side  of 
Ix)ndon  Bridge  (of  which  the  chapel  is  now  represented  b}'  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Saviour) ,  was  being  rebuilt  in  the  reigns 
of  Richard  ll.  and  Henr}-  IV.  The  masons  were  still  at  their 
work,  when  John  Gower,  who  was  the  most  liberal  contributor 
towards  the  cost  of  rebuilding,  established  lodgings  and  a 
chapel  of  his  own  in  the  new  priory,  and  withdrew  from  the 
world  to  spend  his  last  years  peacefully,  a  clerk  among  clerks, 
within  shadow  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  an  honored  bene- 
factor. Gower's  faith  in  Richard  was  gone ;  and  the  public 
events  which  immediately  followed  his  retirement  caused  the 
old  poet  to  write  in  Latin  leonine  hexameter  his  *' Tripartite 
Chronicle."  This  is  the  sequel  to  his  "  Vox  Clamantis,"  since 
it  teUs  the  issue  of  the  misgovernment  against  which  that 
earlier  work  had  been  a  note  of  warning.  The  '*  Chronicle  " 
was  called  ''Tripartite,"  because  it  told  the  stor}'^  of  Richard's 
ruin  in  three  parts,  of  which  the  first,  said  Gower,  related  hu- 
man work,  the  second  hellish  work,  the  third  a  work  in  Christ. 
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nunian  work  was  tbe  central  of  Kicbaixl  by  ttia  uncle  Glouces- 
ter when  tlic  commission  of  i-cgencj'  was  established ;  hellish 
work  was  the  coupd'ilat;  the  work  in  Christ  was  the^  conse- 
quent (IctlironL'meut  of  King  Kidiaixl. 

On  tlie  accession  of  Heniy  IV.,  Jolin  Gower,  who  needed  no 
money,  received  fi'om  the  new  king  reci^nltion  of  his  hearty 
sympathy  with  what  he  looked  upon  ns  Chi-ist's  work  in  the 
overthrow  of  tjTanny.  In  tlie  year  of  Chaucer's  death,  Gower 
became  blind.  But  he  lived  on  in  tbe  priory  till  1408;  and  after 
hU  death  in  that  year,  considering  his  hl)cral  old  to  their  build- 
ing-works, his  brethren  there  honored  his  memorj'  wilh  a  painted 
window  and  a  tomb,  upon  which  his  effigy  is  still  to  be  seen 
lying,  adorned  wilh  the  Lancastrian  coUar  of  MS,  with  an  a])- 
pondcd  liadge  of  the  swan.  This  was  the  valuoil  gift  of  tlie 
new  king.  When,  in  Ida  blindness,  his  hand  tout-heil  it.  the  aged 
moralist  might  now  and  then  recall  the  past,  and  lilcnd  hoiie  for 
the  future  with  abiding  faith  that ''  oHxin  where  the  j>cuiilc  cries, 
there  is  God. ' ' 

2.  If  John  Gower  was  the  poet  of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated 
classes  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fuurt«eulli 
century,  William  Langland  was  essentially  the  poet  of  iho 
common  i)eople.  Ho  was  probably  born  in  Osroi-dshirc,  and 
not  earlier  than  1332.  The  oix'ning  of  his  famous  poem,  "The 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,"  leads  us  to  infer  that  William 
Langland  was  bred  to  the  clmrch,  and  was  attached  at  one 
time  to  the  monastery  of  Groat  Malvern.  liut  he  married,  and 
Beeros  only  to  have  performed  minor  offices  of  the  church.  Ho 
came  to  I^ndoii.  for  in  the  latest  continuation  of  Uie  poctu  he 
fil^aks  of  himself  as  living  poorly  !n  C'omhill  hy  the  ix-rform- 
ancc  of  small  clerical  duties.  If  Langland  was  tlie  auttior  of 
a  poem  on  the  "  Deijosition  of  Richard  II.,"  winch  has  bcon 
not  unreasonably  ascribed  to  him,  he  was  nlivc  in  ]3!)!l. 

"The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman"  eijcnks  the  mind  of  the 
main  bodj'  of  tlie  English  iieople  of  its  time.  It  is  a  vision  of 
Christ  seen  through  the  clouds  of  humanity,  — a  spiritual  ptetiire 
of  the  lul>or  to  maintain  right,  anil  uphold  the  life  spent  upon 
duty  done  for  love  of  God.  The  i>ocm  is  in  Uie  mystical  num- 
ber ot  luae  dreams,  and,  in  ila  complctest  form,  twenty-three 
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'^  passns,"  or  cantos.  Without  rhyme,  unless  by  accident,  and 
with  alliteration  in  First  English  manner,  a  national  poet  of 
>ivid  imagination  has  here  fastened  on  the  courtly  taste  for 
long  allegorical  dreams,  and  speaks  by  it  to  the  humblest  in 
a  well-sustained  allegory,  often  of  great  subtlety,  always  em- 
bodying the  purest  aspirations.  Ever^-where,  too,  it  gives  flesh 
and  blood  to  its  abstractions  by  the  most  vigorous  directness  of 
familiar  detail ;  so  that  every  truth  might,  if  possible,  go  home, 
even  by  the  cold  hearthstone  of  the  hungriest  and  most  deso- 
late of  the  poor,  to  whom  its  words  of  a  wise  sympathy  were 
recited. 

Langland  dreamed  of  a  fair  field  fall  of  folk,  —  the  world  and  its  peo- 
ple,—  among  whom  the  maid  Meed  (worldly  reward)  was  about  to  be 
wedded  to  Falsehood.  Theology  forbade  the  marriage,  and  the  question 
of  it  was  tried  before  the  king  in  London.  The  allegory  is  the  first  of 
the  sequence  of  dreams  forming  the  whole  vision,  rich  in  lively  pictur- 
ing of  the  conditions  of  men  in  the  world,  and  plain  of  speech  as  to  the 
daties  of  kings. 

The  poet  slept  again,  and  saw  in  his  second  dream  again  the  fair  field 
full  of  folk,  to  whom  now  Reason  was  preaching  that  the  pestilence  and 
the  south-west  wind  on  Saturday  at  even  came  to  warn  them  of  their 
sin  and  pride.  After  a  time.  Repentance  prayed ;  and  then  Hope  blew  a 
horn,  at  which  the  saints  in  heaven  sang,  and  a  thousand  men  cried  up 
to  Christ  and  his  pure  mother  that  they  might  know  the  way  to  Truth. 
They  inquired  of  a  pilgrim  fresh  from  Sinai,  who  said  that  he  had  never 
heard  such  a  saint  asked  after.  Then  suddenly  a  Ploughman  put  forth 
his  head  and  said  that  he  knew  Truth  as  naturally  as  a  clerk  his  books. 
Pfers  Ploughman  is  thus  first  introduced  in  the  poem  as  type  of  the  poor 
and  simple  to  whom  the  things  of  God  are  revealed,  and  gradually, 
within  fifty  lines,  passes  into  the  Christ  who  came  as  one  of  low  es- 
tate to  guide  the  erring  world. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  poem  are  discussed,  in  vivid  and  often  in 
satirical  forms,  all  those  topics  that  then  stirred  the  hearts  and  brains 
of  the  English  people,  especially  of  the  lowly  classes;  and  towards  the 
end  of  it,  it  is  shown  that  Grace  gave  to  Piers  the  Ploughman  on  earth  a 
team  of  four  oxen,  which  were  the  four  evangelists,  and  four  stots, 
Austin,  Ambrose,  Gregory,  and  Jerome,  who,  with  two  harrows,  an  old 
and  a  new  (Testament),  followed  Piers' s  plough.  And  Grace  gave  the 
seed  that  should  be  sown:  the  spirits  of  prudence,  and  of  temperance, 
and  of  fortitude,  and  of  justice.  Tlius  ended  the  spiritual  search;  but 
over  the  heavenly  vision  of  Piers  Ploughman  there  again  rolled  the  dark 
mists  of  earth.  Piers  was  attacked  by  Pride.  Conscience  counselled 
his  followers  to  defend  themselves  in  the  Castle  of  Unity  (the  church). 
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Tha  Pope,  whom  "God  amend,"  plundered  tbe  chuivh.    The  king 

claimed  all  he  could  take. 

In  Uie  last  dream,  the  ninth.  Antichrist  came  in  a  man's  form  to 
waste  the  crop  of  Truth.  Wilkin  the  Castle  ot  Unity  Flattery  got 
entrance  as  a  physician.    Thus  Conscience  was  ousted,  saying, 

And  lend  nw  hup  and  heclp, 
TIU  I  luvB  Finn  tbe  Plougiiman." 

So,  with  the  object  of  his  search  yet  unatlained,  through  the  tormoll 
and  disaster  of  those  days  of  HIdtard  II.,  in  which  the  poem  was  com- 
pleted, tbe  poet  sent  his  last  thouglit  Iieaveiiward,  and  built  Ills  ta<t  hope 
for  the  world  upon  a  search  for  Christ. 

The  power  of  Langlaiid's  poem  is  incidentally  prored  bj  the  tmlta' 
tiona  of  Its  form  or  title  tliat  have  appeared  since  tben.  One  of  these  is 
a  poem  of  800  lines,  iu  the  measure  and  outward  manner  of  "  Tbe  Vision 
of  Piers  Ploughman,"  called  "  Piers  Ploughman's  Crede,"  and  levelled 
with  much  bitterness  of  feeling  against  all  orders  of  friars.  In  thia 
poem  an  Ignorant  man  nho  had  learned  his  PaLeruoster  and  Ave  Mary 
wished  to  he  taught  his  creed,  and,  after  seeking  knowledge  in  vain  ot 
the  friars,  met  with  a  common  ploughman,  who  explained  to  him  that 
the  trlars,  although  their  orders  were  founded  by  good  men,  ijad  become 
children  ol  the  deyil,  reminded  him  how  they  persecuted  Wielif,  and  him- 
self gave  the  Instruction  sought.  The  plougliman  in  tin- poem  wasslmpif 
a  poor  malic  There  was  no  high  allfgory,  as  In  the  "  Vision,"  and  th« 
antagonisra  to  church  corruption  was  that  of  a  lower  and  a  harsher 
mind,  Tlie  poem  was  written  in  or  about  the  year  1304,  and  the  author 
of  11  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  "  The  Ploughman's  Tale." 

3.  While  these  great  poets  of  South  Britain  were  thita  put- 
ting tlicir  earnestness  and  their  mirth  into  flong.  in  North 
Britain  was  another  poet  ot  kliiilicd  spirit,  John  Barboor, 
Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  wlio  uttered  in  mcmoraltle  verse  the 
heal  thought  and  tlie  noblest  passion  of  the  Scottish  pofiplc. 

He  was  bom,  perhaps  in  IdIC,  possibly  as  luto  ns  1930 ;  wan 
mode  Archdeacon  of  Abei'decn  in  1357,  and  so  remained  antil 
his  death  in  13D6.  He  wrote  "  A  History  of  Scottish  Kings," 
vhicli  is  lost ;  also  many  Uiouaand  lines  of  "  Lives  of  Saints," 
which  have  been  lately  found :  but  his  most  important  work  U 
"Bruce,"  a  romance  in  rhyming  verse  of  more  llian  13,000 
lines.  In  this  poem,  the  hero,  Robert  Bruce,  who  had  died 
le«s  than  fifty  years  before  Barbour  sang,  came  to  life  again  as 
a  knightly  hero,  able  to  defend  a  pass  against  tliree  hundred 
men  of  Gallowny :  and  the  true  course  of  his  story  wan  follofrpd 
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faithfolly,  though  rather  with  the  freedom  of  a  poet  than  the 
literahiess  of  a  chronicler/  The  poem  as  a  whole  represented 
the  bright  spirit  of  liberty  maintained  by  that  Scottish  war  of 
independence  (A.D.  1294-1324)  which  had  produced  in  the 
days  of  Edward  I.  a  Wallace,  in  the  days  of  Edward  II.  a 
Bruce,  and  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.  a  poet  in  John  Barbour, 
who,  as  he  turned  Bruce  into  a  hero  of  romance,  wrote  with 
fUU  heart : 

'*  Ah,  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing! 

Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking; 

Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives: 

He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives." 

4.  Passing  to  the  prose-writers,  we  encounter,  first.  Sir  John 
Mandeville.  This  man  represented  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  the  English  spirit  of  adventure,  and  was  doubtless  the 
oldest  of  all  the  writers,  in  prose  or  verse,  whom  we  are 
grouping  around  the  splendid  name  of  Chaucer.  He  was  bom 
at  St.  Albans,  about  1300 ;  and  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1322,  that  he  set  out  upon  his  travels. 
Five  years  later,  when  Edward  III.  became  king,  Sir  John 
MandeviUe  was  still  abroad.  He  tells  us  that  he  visited  Tar- 
tary,  Persia,  Armenia,  Libya,  Chaldsea,  and  a  great  part  of 
Ethiopia,  Amazonia,  India  the  Less  and  the  Greater,  and  isles 
that  are  about  India.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  been 
absent,  when  he  came  home,  as  he  said,  in  spite  of  himself,  to 
rest;  '^  for  rheumatic  gouts  that  distress  me  fix  the  end  of  my 
labor  against  my  will  (God  knoweth)."  On  his  way  home  he 
showed  to  the  Pope  what  he  had  written  in  French  about  the 
marvels  and  customs  he  had  seen  or  heard  of.  The  Pope 
showed  the  book  to  his  council,  and  it  was  approved.  After 
his  return  home,  his  book  was  translated,  by  writers  now 
unknown,  from  the  French  into  English  and  into  Latin ;  and, 
especially  in  its  English  version,  it  reached  a  popularity  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
work  of  those  times.  It  was  first  published  in  1356,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Edward  III.,  at  a  time  when  Chaucer,  at  court,  had 
perhaps  done  little  more  than  translate  ''Le  Roman  de  la 
Rose,"  and  write  his  "Court  of  Love;"  when  Gower  might 
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liavc  written  a  baliulo  or  two ;  aud  ^V'iclif  and  Lauglan>U  one  at 
Oxford,  and  tlie  oLiicr  possibly  at  Malvern,  were  tivq  young  and 
earnest  men,  with  the  chief  lalwrs  of  their  lives  before  them. 

Manderille's  booli  was  plaiineil  with  distinct  reference  to  the 
wants  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  and  contrived  to  subordinate 
accounts  of  the  remotest  travel  to  the  form  of  what  we  might 
call  a  traveller's  guide  to  Jerusalem  by  four  routes,  with  o. 
handbook  to  the  holy  places.  The  wonderful  tilings  told  do 
not  in  themselves  convict  MaiKleville  of  any  wilful  untruth. 
He  tells  of  what  was  seen  by  him  as  matter  of  knowledge  ;  in 
the  miracles  narratetl  to  him  he  put  faith ;  and  all  other  marvels 
of  which  he  heard  he  tells  only  as  matter  of  hearsay.  Mande- 
ville  die<l  at  Liege,  in  1371. 

S.  John  WicUf,  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1324,  was  in  13G1 
master  of  Ualliol  College,  Oxford,  and  was  in  lliat  year  pre- 
sented by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  I-'yliiigham,  in  Liticoln- 
shiie.  Soon  afterwai-ds  he  resigned  his  musterehlp,  and  went 
to  reside  ou  his  living.  lie  was  presently  made  doctor  of 
divinity.  He  bad  a  quick  mind  in  a  spare,  f^-ail  bodj- ;  and  at 
the  time  when  WilHam  Lnngland  wua  writing  in  like  spirit  liis 
"  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,"  Wiclif  was  sliowiug  liis  \tnxv  de- 
sire to  restore  a  spiritual  church.  John  of  Gaunt  was  then 
ready,  as  head  of  the  feudal  party  at  court,  to  humble  the  pride 
of  the  prelates  who  claimed  tcm|x>ral  power.  He  welcomed, 
therefore,  the  most  innocent  and  self-denying  Wiclif  as  a  fellow- 
combatant;  and  when,  in  1370,  at  the  eluse  of  the  reign  uf 
Edward  IH.,  Wiclif  was  oiled  as  a  heretic  to  appear  at  St. 
Paul's  before  the  appointed  ecclesiastical  Judges,  be  wi'nt  thith- 
er with  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Percy,  the  Earl  Marebal  of  Eng- 
land, as  Bupl>orters.  This  led  to  a  brawl.  The  popnUoe 
judged  Wiclif  by  his  comgianions,  and  saw  in  him  one  of  the 
{teopte's  enemies.  Vet  he  was  already  (pJietly  engaged  with 
others  u|>0u  that  "Translation  of  Uie  Tiiblc  "  which  wu-s  not 
vompleled  unlil  allcr  the  death  of  hilward  !U.  As  notliing 
came  of  the  proceedings  at  St.  Paul's,  the  monks,  who  also 
looked  ou  Wiclif  as  their  enemy,  obtained  the  I'ojMt's  ii\juncttun 
to  the  prelates  and  the  university  to  renew  process  against  bim  ; 
but  before  the  Po])e's  bulls  could  reach  t^igland  Edward  IH. 


dead,  aad  Hhe  mea  faSkfwms  duuiciK;  ^K^Mt^  in  Wk^ifii 


Ib  Ite  year  1360  the  Engrfisli  people  b«d  in  thoir  own  cnnvnt 
Imginge  no  part  of  the  Bihie  hat  Uie  lV»ltor.  TwrnV^v  \x^i*9 
aftawmte,  in  ISWi,  the  deToired  labor  of  Wiolif  mi^i  Iu5»  fol^>\r- 
woAbk  had  prodaoed  a  oompkte  Eng-li^h  IiiMo«  inoUi\)ii\g  tho 
Apocrrpiha.  Widif  l)e^:aii  with  coinn)ont$  on  tho  l^tv(|vU«  HUti 
in  the  prcdog:iie  to  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  $tfx>i^l,v  ui^gtni  thnt 
the  whole  Scripture  oi^t  to  be  translatcni  for  tho  ui^e  of  Ui<» 
laitT.  It  was  while  finishing  his  translation^  that  \VioUf«  whofte 
chief  work  had  been  a  Latin  ono«  ^^  IX"  lX>nunio  Diviuo/'  Ih?» 
gan  to  forsake  the  nse  of  Latin,  ami  wrot^  Kt^gUnh  traotn.  !u 
1381  he  issued  a  paper  of  twelve  pri>|x>silions  ngainM  Irnnsuh- 
stantiatian.  In  1382  the  Dorainioans,  or  Blaok  FriAii«,  who 
were  tiie  custodians  of  orthoiioxy,  had  in  their  houno  nt  liOntlt>n 
aoooncil  at  whidi  twenty-four  conclusions  soUvtini  (\\m\  ^\M\Vt^ 
writings  were  condemned.  He  was  luinishcHl  IVtMu  tho  nuivorsi- 
tr.  In  1384  Wiclif  was  summonoii  to  ai>i>oar  hofoiv  (ho  l\»po  ; 
but  he  was  then  dying  fVom  paralysis «  and  on  (ho  InBl  tiny  of 
that  year  he  obeyed  his  summons  to  np|Hmr  hofott>  n  hi^:hor 
Judgment-seat. 

6L  Jdm  TteviiM  was  a  Comishmnn,  iMhiontod  nt  Oxfohl, 
who  became  >iear  of  Berkeley,  in  (tlouwstorshiro*  (\\\\\  ohnp- 
lain  to  Thomas,  fburth  Lord  Berkeley.  Af^orwnnlM  ho  wam 
canon  of  the  coll^ate  church  of  Wostbury.  A«  n  oloiyytHntt 
he  was  no  friend  to  the  monks.  In  tho  oourno  of  hin  liA*  lin 
had  been  to  Germany  and  Italy  ;  but  ho  spent  tnont  of  hin  dnvM 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  occupitMl  his  loistiro  in  tmtmliillon 
of  useAil  books  out  of  Latin  into  his  mothor-toti^uo.  Ilo  \n 
said  to  have  died  in  1412.  His  most  im})or(ant  work  wnM  IiIm 
"Translation  of  Higden's  Pol^chronicon/'  ootnplotod  In  t.MH7, 
and  made  especially  for  his  patron,  Lord  Hork(*loy»  It  wam 
prefaced  byTrevisa's  own  **  Dialogue  on  TratiMlallon  botwoon 
a  Lord  and  a  Clerk;"  that  is  to  say,  his  patron  and  hinmolf. 
Moreover,  Trevisa,  who  was  a  shrewd  man,  added  a  l\»w  whorl 
explanatory  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  **  Tolychronloon  ;  *' 
and  these  notes,  together  with  tho  ^*  Dialogui*,"  are  of  M|N«(;lat 
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interest  as  ver}'  primitive  examples  of  original  prose  in  Early 
Modern  English. 

7.  A  writer  of  this  period,  Ralph  Strode,  has  an  undying  name  only 
because  Chaucer  has  mentioned  him.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
he  taught  one  of  Chaucer's  sons.  He  was  a  Dominican  of  Jedburgh 
Abbey,  who  had  sought  Imowledge  in  France,  Grermany,  and  Italy,  had 
visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  in  highest  credit  as  a  theologian  and 
philosopher  about  the  year  1370.  He  wrote  verse  also,  both  Latin  and 
English.  Some  of  his  books  have  been  printed  in  Germany,  but  none 
in  England. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY:  POETS. 

1.  latellcftval  Chararter  of  fhe  FlfteeBth  Ceatary.— 2.  l>eTelopaeat  of  the  Eag- 
lish  LaagMige  mad  of  EagUsli  Style;  Beaerred  Eaergieft.— S.  Joha  Lydyate.— 
4.  TkoBiat  OccleTe.— 6.  Jaaiea  I.  of  Scotlaad.— 6.  Mlaor  Poeta.— 7.  Ballads. 

1.  It  is  usual  for  literary'  histonaus  to  speak  of  the  fifteenth 
century  as  a  dismal  one  in  the  annals  of  English  letters,  —  as  an 
epoch  of  intellectual  relapse  and  of  literary'  barrenness.  Even 
beyond  the  borders  of  England  there  was,  during  this  period,  a 
dearth  of  important  literar}'  works :  according  to  Hallam,  no 
great  literar}'  masteri)iece  was  produced  in  the  fifteenth  century 
an3'where  in  Euroi^e.  Certainly,  in  England,  during  all  that 
time,  there  was  no  literary  genius  of  the  highest  order,  such  as 
the  fourteenth  centur}'  had  in  Chaucer,  such  as  the  sixteenth 
centur}'  had  in  Spenser  and  in  Shakespeare. 

In  stud}'ing  the  English  literature  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
will  be  best  for  us,  first,  to  group  together  the  principal  facts  in 
the  outward  and  inward  life  of  that  centuiy,  that  helped  or  hin- 
dered the  progress  of  literature. 

(a)  It  was  in  England  a  century  of  turbulence ;  of  popular 
convulsion  ;  of  bloody  strife  between  rival  families  of  the  ro3'al- 
ty  and  nobilit}'.  Not  a  king  sat  on  the  throne  whose  right  to 
sit  there  was  not  in  dispute.  It  was  the  century  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Jack  Cade,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

{b)  The  claim  of  the  King  of  England  to  the  crown  of  Franco 
kept  both  countries,  during  the  first  half  of  the  centur}*,  in  a 
state  of  constant  war,  or  of  the  expectation  of  war. 

(c)  Greater  restraints  were  put  upon  the  action  of  the  human 
mind  than  had  ever  before  been  done  in  England.  In  1401  an 
English  statute  was  confirmed,  by  which  it  was  settled  that 
every  sheriff  in  taking  the  oath  of  his  office  must  swear  to  re- 
dress all  errors  and  heresies ;  and  also  that  heretics  might  l>c 
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dealt  with  at  their  own  tliacretion,  provided  always  that  the  pro- 
ceediugs  against  any  heretic  should  be  publicly  and  judicially 
ended  within  throe  montlis.  In  that  very  year,  William  Saw- 
tree,  the  first  English  martjT  for  heresy,  was  burned  alive  in 
Smithfleld  ;  and  the  light  of  such  fires  was  kept  up  in  England 
for  more  thau  a  century. 

(d)  In  spite  of  such  perils,  bitter  theolt^cal  controversy 
raged  in  England,  diverting  many  minds  fVom  the  temper  that 
is  favorable  to  titeraiy  studies,  yet  educating  many  minds  to 
think  keenly  on  the  most  difficult  problems. 

(e)  It  was  in  this  centurj'  that  the  future  influence  of  every 
wise  thought  was  enlarged  by  the  invention  of  printing,  made 
by  John  Gutenberg  in  1438,  and  introduced  into  England  by 
WiUiam  Caxton  about  1475. 

(J)  For  a  hundred  years  and  more  before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  impulse  had  been  growing  in  Euroi>e,  to  turn  away 
from  the  tasteless  moss  of  mcdiieval  literature  to  the  study  of 
the  Roman  and  Greek  classics.  This  impulse  was  advancing 
nnder  great  disadvantages,  the  principal  one  being  the  lack  of 
Greek  books  and  of  Greek  teachers.  In  1453,  about  the  time 
that  the  art  of  printing  was  perfected  by  Gutenberg.  ConBlan* 
tiuoplo,  tlicn  a  vast  Greek  city,  was  captured  by  the  Turks ; 
and  multitudes  of  the  finest  Greek  scholars,  carrying  with  them 
copies  of  the  best  Greek  classics,  were  turned  adrift  upon 
Western  Euroiw  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  teaching  Greek.  They 
and  their  books  were  everywhere  welcomed  with  uns)>cakable 
homage  ;  and  the  |Hish  they  gave  to  the  revival  of  ancient  Igbtd- 
ing  can  hardly  be  overstated.  England,  as  the  westernmost 
barrier  of  Europe,  was  of  course  the  last  to  be  reachcxl  by  thb 
new  light  shining  out  of  the  East ;  but  it  waa  reached  in  due 
time,  and  that,  too,  before  the  end  of  tlie  fifteenth  ccnlurj-. 

(g)  Two  other  great  events  occurred  in  that  i>eriod,  which 
greatly  stimulated  mental  acti\ity  and  widened  the  range  of 
human  thought  in  all  European  countries,  and  especially  In 
England  :  tliese  events  were  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  HSR,  and  the  diseoverj'  of  America  in  141*2. 

(/t)  During  the  Gfleenth  centurr,  extraordinary  zeal  was 
Bbowa  Ld  England  for  tho  fbundftdQa  and  unprovoioent  of 
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oolites.  Then  it  was,  that,  at  Oxford,  Lincoln  College  was 
foonded,  besides  All  Souls,  and  Magdalene ;  then  it  was  that  at 
Cambridge  was  erected  a  building  for  a  library  and  divinity 
school,  —  "the  most  magnificent  structure  of  which  the  uni- 
versity yet  had  to  boast ;  "  then  it  was  that  Eton  College  was 
founded ;  and  in  Scotland,  the  first  of  her  universities,  that  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  the  second,  that  of  Glasgow. 

(1)  There  were  likewise  then  in  England  several  influential 
noblemen  and  statesmen  who  loved  letters,  were  themselves 
considerable  scholars,  and  by  founding  libraries,  protecting  au- 
thors, and  themselves  becoming  authors,  at  once  gave  a  new 
dignity  to  scholarl}-  pursuits,  and  a  new  impulse  to  English  lit- 
erature. Such  were  John  TiptoH,  Earl  of  Worcester ;  Duke 
Humphrey ;  Earl  Rivers ;  and  Sir  John  Fortescue. 

2.  Besides  these  facts  bearing  in  a  general  and  sometimes 
indirect  way  upon  the  progress  of  English  literature  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  ought  to  take  note  of  the  great  progress 
then  made,  not  only  in  the  literary  use  of  English  in  preference 
to  Latin  and  French,  but  especiall}'  in  the  quality  of  the  Eng- 
lish that  was  then  used.  The  language  underwent  during  that 
century  a  constant  and  rapid  amelioration ;  it  grew  in  smooth- 
ness, copiousness,  and  expressiveness.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
George  P.  Marsh,  that,  in  ecclesiastical  prose,  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury "  made  a  considerable  advance  upon  Wiclif  in  vocabulary, 
and  more  especially  in  the  logical  structure  of  i)eriod;"  and 
that  the  two  most  eminent  poets  of  the  fifteenth  centur}',  Lyd- 
gate  and  King  James  I.,  "  exhibit  .  .  .  increased  afiduence  and 
polish  of  diction  as  compared  with  Chaucer."  Indeed,  so  rapid 
were  the  improvements  which  then  went  forward  in  our  lan- 
guage, that  the  writings  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury seemed  to  readers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  be  marred  by  uncouth  and  obsolete  words.  For  instance, 
William  Caxton  printed  in  1482  that  English  translation  of 
Higden's  '*  Polychronicon  "  which  had  been  finished  by  John 
Trevisa  in  1387  ;  but  in  his  preface,  Caxton  thought  it  necessary 
to  insert  this  explanation:  "  I,  William  Caxton,  a  simple  per- 
son, have  endeavored  me  to  write,  first  over,  all  the  said  book 
of  'Polychronicon,'  and  somewhat  have  changed  the  rude  and 
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old  English,  that  is  to  wit,  certain  words  wliich  in  tlitsc  days  be 
neither  used  ne  miderstotxl."  The  space  tietween  Trc\isa  and 
Caxton  was  no  greater  than  Uiat  between  Cowper  or  Burke,  and 
writers  of  the  present  day ;  jet  in  the  fonner  case  the  language 
had  80  rapidly  developed  that  some  of  tlie  diction  of  Tre^isa 
seemed  'Tudc"  to  Caxton,  and  to  be  in  his  days  "neither 
used  nc  understootl." 

If  the  fifteenth  century  did  not  add  to  our  literature  a  single 
masterpiece,  at  least  it  fed  with  its  very  mists  the  great  streams 
of  tlie  future.  Scattered  personal  inteiest  sped  over  the  scene 
as  n  wild  mass  of  clouds,  and  rolled  at  times  into  a  tempest  to 
whicli  mists  of  darkness  seemed  to  be  reserved  forever,  But 
in  tlie  dods  of  the  earth  —  among  its  nnconsidereil  people  — 
there  lay  forces  to  wliicii  even  mist  and  storm  gave  enei^v  I 
and  still  over  alt  there  shone  the  light  of  Him  wliose  Stivngth 
is  in  tlie  clouds.  The  vigor  of  n  nation  lies,  at  all  times,  in  the 
character  and  action  of  the  common  body  of  its  people.  The 
highest  genius,  which  implies  good  sense,  true  insight,  and 
quicli  sjTnpathy,  must  draw  its  sustenance  A'om  the  surround* 
ing  world  of  man  and  nature.  ^\licn  it  mistakes,  if  it  ever  can 
mistake,  tlie  conventional  Ufe  of  a  court  for  the  soul  of  a  nation, 
seeking  to  strike  root  down  into  that  only  and  draw  support 
ftom  that,  it  must  he  as  good  seel  fallen  among  stones.  When 
it  mistakes,  if  it  ever  can  mistake,  the  mere  dust  of  the  high- 
road, the  day's  fasiiious  blown  about  by  every  wind,  for  source 
of  life,  it  dies  under  tlie  feet  of  tlie  next-comer.  Tlie  good  soil 
la  everywhere  in  tlie  minds  of  men.  Cultuiv  mai'  be  coufine<l 
to  a  few  patches,  but  t>ver>*wliere  in  the  corumon  ground  liea 
tlint  of  whieli  fhiit  shall  t^mc. 

3.  Let  us  study,  fiist,  the  (xwts  of  this  century,  and  after- 
wai'd  the  [irose- writers.  Of  i>oets,  tJicre  were  only  three  of  much 
mark,  —  John  Lydgate,  Thomas  Occleve,  and  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  latter  part  of  tlio  centmy,  there  arose  two  other 
prominent  poets, — JohnSkelton  and  William  Dunbar ;  hut  their 
prlnoipal  acti\'ily  lay  in  ttic  sixteenth  century,  and  we  »hnll 
defer  our  account  of  them  until  we  come  to  deal  with  the  six- 
teenth cinitury. 

Tbo  three  poets  first  named  wcro  oliko  In  this,  that  the; 
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avowed  themselves  as  the  poetic  children  of  Chaucer,  and  ^ere 
content  to  be  merely  his  imitators.  This,  of  course,  deprives 
them  of  all  claim  to  be  regarded  as  original  or  inde|)endcnt 
forces  in  our  literature. 

John  Lydgate  was  bom  not  later  than  1370,  at  the  village 
of  Lydgate,  in  Suffolk.  In  the  Benedictine  monaster}*  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  he  was  ordained  subdeacon  in  1389,  deacon  iu 
1393,  and  priest  in  1397.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  Paris, 
and  Padua,  he  opened  a  school  of  rhetonc  at  his  monastery  of 
Bur}'  St.  Edmunds,  where  Dan  (that  is  Dominus)  John  Lyd- 
gate, the  monk  of  Bury,  became  a  famous  teacher  of  literature 
and  the  art  of  versifying.  He  was  well  read  in  ancient  lore ; 
mathematician  also,  and  astronomer,  as  well  as  orator  and  poet ; 
a  bright,  pleasant,  and  earnest  man,  who  wix)tc  clear  fluent 
verse  in  any  style  then  reputable,  but  who  was  most  apt  at  the 
telling  of  such  moral  stories  as  his  public  liked.  He  preferred 
to  take  his  heroes  and  heroines  out  of  the  Mart}Tology,  and 
he  could  write  pleasantly  to  order  for  the  library  of  any  monas- 
ter}' the  legend  of  its  patron  saint.  Since  he  wrote  so  much 
(there  are  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  works  bearing 
his  name),  and  almost  always  as  a  story-teller,  he  found  many 
readers,  and  his  rh}Tning  supplied  some  of  the  favorite  tales  of 
his  time.  Lydgate  wrote  for  Henry  V.  "The  Life  of  Our 
Lady ;  "  he  sang  the  tale  of  St.  Alban,  the  English  proto-mar- 
tyr,  of  his  own  St.  Edmund,  and  of  many  a  saint  more. 
He  could  catch  the  strain  of  popular  song,  and  satirize  the 
licking  up  of  money  which  leaves  the  iX)or  man  hopeless  of 
justice,  in  his  "London  Lickpenny,"  whereof  the  measure  is 
enlivened  with  the  street-cries  of  his  time.  He  could  write 
moraUty  in  the  old  court  allegorical  style;  he  could  kneel  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  offer  to  his  God  the  sacrifice  of  a  true 
outburst  of  such  song  as  there  was  in  him.  John  Lydgate  was 
not  a  poet  of  great  genius,  but  he  was  a  man  with  music  in  his 
life.  He  was  full  of  a  harmony  of  something  more  than  words, 
not  more  diffuse  than  his  age  liked  him  to  be,  and  therefore, 
with  good  reason,  popular  and  honored  among  English  readers 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

He  is  to  be  remembered  for  three  great  poems  which  con- 
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Btitute  his  chief  works.  First  is  his  "  Falls  of  Prineea," 
long  poem  in  Chaucer's  seven-lined  stanza,  founded  upon  Boc- 
caccio's Latin  proae-work  in  nine  books,  "  De  Caaibiis  lHus- 
Irium  Virorum  ;  "  but  Lydgate  said  that  he  followed  Boccaccio 
through  the  version  of  a  Frenchman,  Laurent,  that  is  Lanrent 
de  Premicrfiiit,  who  translated  also  the  "Decameron" 
Jeanne,  Queen  of  Navarre.  Lydgat«  interspersed  his  work 
with  occasional  prologues  and  balades  of  his  own,  while  he 
retold  tlie  stories,  not  as  a  mere  rhyming  translator,  but  as  a 
man  who  had  an  honest  gift  of  song  and  felt  their  poetrj'. 
There  passes  through  the  reader's  mind  a  funeral  pomp  of  men 
who  have  been  carried  high  on  Fortune's  wheel,  and  then  been 
bniised  to  death  by  its  descending  stroke.  The  poem  warns 
the  mighty  to  be  humble,  and  the  lowly  to  be  well  content. 

"The  Story  of  Thebes"  is  told  by  Lydgate  as  anoUter 
"  Canterburj'  Tale."  After  a  sickness  he  went  in  a  black 
cope,  "on  palfrey  slender,  long,  and  lean,"  with  rusty  bridle, 
and  his  man  befoi'e  him  carrjiiig  an  empty  pack,  to  the  shritic 
at  Canterbury,  and  by  accident  put  up  there  at  the  inn  wliera 
Chaucer's  pilgrims  were  assembled.  There  he  saw  the  host  of 
the  Tabard,  who  thought  him  lean  for  a  monk,  prescribed 
nut-brown  ale  after  8upi>er.  with  anise,  cumin,  or  coriander- 
seed  at  bedtime.  But  the  best  medicine  was  cheerful  com- 
pany. So  Dan  John  supped  with  the  pilgrims,  went  home 
with  them  next  day.  and  helped  to  amuse  them  with  the  story 
of  the  "Thebaid"  of  Stntius,  as  it  had  been  manipulated  by 
the  romancers  of  the  middle  ages, 

Lj-dgnte's  "  Troy  Book  "  is  a  metrical  ^eraion  from  a  French 
translation  of  the  "  Uiatoria  Trojana  "  of  Guido  doUa  Colounai 
a  Sicilian  poet  and  lawyer  of  Messina,  who  came  to  F.nglaud 
in  1287  with  Edward  I. 

4.  Thomas  OoeloTa,  tho  other  chief  i>oet  of  tlie  genera- 
tion after  Chaucer,  was  of  the  same  ago  as  I-ydgat*',  and,  liko 
Lydgate,  about  thirty  yeare  old  when  Chaucer  died.  He  waa  it 
LondonrT,  and  knew  Chaucer ;  evidently  ho  refers  to  a  ))ersonal 
relation  between  them  when  he  si>eaks  of  himself  as  Chaucer's 
disciple.  In  bis  earlier  yours  ho  livni  in  the  Strand,  at  Ches- 
t«t's  Inn,  one  of  the  bniklingfl  ptilled  down   for  the  alte   of 
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Somerset  Home.  He  ays  that  hk  life  was  01  Kgidated  in 
his  jooth,  but  says  this  in  a  poem  designed  for  moral  ooonsel 
to  jooi^men — ^*  La  Male  Be^  de  T.  Hocckre" — of  which 
the  purpose  doubtless  led  to  a  half-artistic  exaggeration  of 
self-censure.  We  know  OodeTe  tolerably  well  throi^  his 
chief  poem ;  for  the  long  original  introduction  to  his  Tersaon  of 
^^  De  B^imine  Prindpum,"  or  ^*  The  Govemail  of  Prinoe&,*^ 
consists  whollv  of  moral  reflecticMis  on  the  manners  of  his  time^ 
interspersed  with  references  to  his  own  position  in  a  govern- 
ment office  as  derk  of  the  privy  seal.  He  was  married^  had  a 
household  to  provide  for^  and  could  not  get  his  salary  paid^  or 
an  annuity  for  life  of  twenty*  marks  which  had  been  nominally 
granted  him.  Hierefore  he  took  a  melancholy  momii^  walk 
and  met  an  <Ad  man,  who  asked  what  was  his  trouble.  A  lively 
dialogue  followed  on  that<,  giving  occasion  for  earnest  words 
upon  all  evils  of  the  time,  from  the  self-seekii^  churchmen  to 
the  length  of  side  sleeves.  The  old  man's  advice  was  that 
Occleve  should  write  to  the  prince  something  in  EngUsh,  but 
^^  write  to  him  no  thing  that  sowneth  to  \ice,'*  and  show  him* 
self  to  be  a  man  who  deserved  pa^-ment  of  arrears  of  salary'. 
In  obedience  to  this  counsel,  he  translated  for  Henr}*  V.  the 
book  ^'  De  Regimine  Principum,'*  digested  into  practical  coiin* 
sel,  not  without  reminder  of  the  unpaid  annuity,  and  towards 
the  end  with  deprecation  of  tlie  wars  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  and  an  invocation  of  |)eace  for  the  land. 
*^  Let  Christian  kings,"  he  sajs,  ^^  war  only  on  the  enemies  of 
Christ." 

Were  they  the  men  accused  of  heresy  ?  Occleve  —  earnest 
and  liberal  in  man}'  things,  and  in  this  lighter  poem,  written  in 
English  and  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  seeking  to  find  out  the  wrong 
and  get  it  undone,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  Gower  in  his 
"Vox  Clamantis,"  while  he  ix)inted  to  the  corruption  of  the 
clergy  —  was,  like  Gower,  an  orthodox  maintainor  of  church 
doctrine.  We  find,  therefore,  that  he  assenteil  to  the  new  en- 
deavor to  save,  as  it  was  thought,  man}'  from  the  everlasting 
fire  by  giving  some  to  be  burned  publicly  in  this  world. 

5.  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  considerably  younger  than 
the  two  poets  with  whom  his  name  is  here  associated  ;  he  was 
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boru  in  1394.  In  U05,  being  a  boy  of  eleven,  he  set  out  OpOft 
a  voyage  to  France,  wLithei-  he  was  being  sent  for  education. 
Upon  lliis  voyage  lie  was  captured  by  an  Englisb  annetl  ship, 
nnd  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Windsor  Castle.  In  the  following; 
year,  his  father,  King  Robert  III.,  died,  and  the  lad  became 
nominal  king  of  Scotland.  But  James's  nncle,  tlic  unscmpu- 
loiis  Duke  of  Albany,  had  long  held  all  ixjwer  in  Scotland  in 
his  own  bands ;  and,  having  n  son  of  bis  own  to  succeed  him, 
lie  willingly  eutlej-ed  the  boy-king  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  where  he  continued  for  nineteen  years. 
Ill  many  respects,  this  giruved  a  great  blessing  to  .lames.  He 
received  n  careful  and  refined  education  at  tUc  Englisb  court ; 
was  well  educated  in  English  laws  and  customs ;  an<l  was  to  be 
I'cloasod  when  further  bound  by  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the 
royal  family  of  England.  Nature  assisted  Henry's  poUcj,  for 
a  true  affection  sprang  up  between  King  James  and  the  Lady 
Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of  Die  Earl  of  Somerset,  niece  to 
King  Henry  IV.,  and  first  cousin  to  Henry  V.  The  love  was 
celebrated  in  a  poem  known  as  "The  King's  Qnatr,"  tliat  is, 
"  The  King's  Little  Book."  This  is  a  graceful  i»iecc  of  court 
iwetry,  inspired  by  love  and  a  study  of  Chaucer,  and  written 
in  Chaucer's  own  seven-lined  stanza,  which  long  remained  a 
favorite  with  his  successors,  and  Uaa  been  called  rbymc  royal, 
because  tliis  paiticular  disciple  used  it.  An  epilogue,  or  "ex- 
citsation  of  the  author,"  represents  James,  king  though  bo  be, 
acknowledging  his  "masters"  in  three  ixwls,  whose  royalty 
was  more  than  the  inheritance  of  worldly  rank,  —  Gowvt  and 
Chancer,  and  next  to  these  John  LydgatB.  who,  wlicn  tlic 
young  king  wrote  his  |)oeni.  was  Ant  in  rci>ut«  among  men  of 
tlio  generation  afli-r  Chaucer. 

In  1424,  King  Jnmcs  was  )>ermittcd  to  go  home  to  Scotland. 
Hbt  love  was  ttrst  crowned  by  marriage  to  Jane  Ileaufort,  in 
royal  stjito ;  and  then  be  was  crowned  at  Scone,  King  of  Scot- 
land. He  sought  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  his  kingilum ; 
endeavored  to  bring  law  and  Justice  within  reub  of  tlie  |>tx>r; 
regulated  weights  and  meanures  ;  eBlalilishcd  a  eurvej'  of  property 
with  a  view  to  Jutttice  in  taxation ;  and  made  careful  in([uiry 
Into  tltlefi.     He  tried  to  suppress  with  ft  stroug  hand  the  violcuca 
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of  faction.  Bat  the  enlai^ged  liberties  of  the  people  pressed  on 
the  feudal  lights  of  the  nobles.  Many  a  roogh-handed  chief 
looked  also  with  conoem  at  the  inquiry  into  titles.  Sir  Robert 
Graham,  who  had  denounced  the  kii^  as  a  t^Tant  for  his  en- 
croachment on  the  nobles,  at  last  broke  in  upon  him  with  three 
hundred  Highlanders,  at  Christmas  time  in  1436,  caught  him 
unarmed,  and  killed  him.  He  defended  himself  bravely,  and 
his  wife,  Jane,  who  sought  to  shelter  him,  was  wounded  in  the 
stru^le.  He  had  written  of  her  truly  in  *'  The  King's 
Quair:" 

"  And  thus  this  floore  .  .  . 
So  hertly  has  unto  my  help  attendit. 
That  from  the  deth  hir  man  scbe  has  defendiL" 

Some  writers  ascribe  to  James  I.  of  Scotland  two  humorous 
old  Scottish  x>oems  describing  the  rough  holiday-life  of  th^ 
people.  They  are  called  "  Peeblis  to  the  Play,"  and  "  Christis 
Kirk  of  the  Grene."  If  they  were  really*  his,  he  must  have  had 
a  range  of  power  that  would  place  him  first  among  the  poets  of 
his  time. 

6.  Benedict  Burgh,  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  who  died  in 
1483,  translated  into  English  verse  Cato's  '*  Morals ;"  and  is 
said,  also,  to  have  finished  a  metrical  version,  left  incomplete 
by  Lydgate,  of  ^^  De  Regimine  Principum.*'  John  Harding 
was  bom  in  1378 ;  entered  as  a  lad  the  ser%uce  of  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  known  as  Hotspur,  and  fought  under  him  at  Homildon ; 
was  a  fighter  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  was  constable  of  one 
of  the  castles  of  Sir  Robert  Umfraville  ;  and  wrote  an  English 
*^  Chronicle  "  in  rh3'me.  So,  also,  Andrew  of  W3rntoan,  a 
regular  canon  of  St.  Andrews,  wrote  "  The  Oryginale  Crony kil 
of  Scotland,"  in  nine  books  of  octos3*llabic  rh3'med  verses. 
Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  lady  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of 
Sopwell,  near  St.  Albans,  who  was  \i\mg  in  14G0,  wrote  in 
English  verse  a  "Book  of  Hunting,"  and  in  English  proso 
''  The  Art  of  Hawking  "  and  "  The  Laws  of  Arms." 

Thomas  Chestre,  who  wrote  for  the  minstrels  in  the  reign 
of  Heniy  VI.,  Englished  ''  The  Lay  of  Sir  Launfal ;  "  but  the 
most  famous  minstrel  of  this  time  was  a  Scottish  rustic,  blind 
from  birth,  known  as  Ilemy  the  Minstrel,  or  Blind 
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who  obtained  foot!  and  clothing  liy  rctitntion  of  stories  before 
men  of  the  highest  rank.  He  was  one  of  an  oi-dcr  of  men  who 
sang  or  clianted  tales  to  the  hai'ji,  in  verses  often  of  their  own 
composing,  eiilivened  with  mimicry  and  action.  Blind  Ilnrry, 
wlio  understood  Lntin  and  French,  produccil  n  long  [xwm  on  hia 
nation's  hero.  "  Wallace,"  in  or  about  the  jear  1161.  He  was 
the  first  who  followed  Chancer  in  use  of  the  heroic  con|»Iet ;  and 
he  calls  his  poem  a  chronicle  derive<l  cliiefly  from  the  Latin  of 
Jolin  Blnir,  who  had  been  Wallace's  school- fellow. 

During  tlie  latter  part  of  the  Slteeuth  centurj*,  English  poetical 
literature  was  most  vigorous  in  tUe  north.  Besides  Blind  Ilany 
and  William  Dunbar  and  a  number  of  other  Sc-ottish  singera 
who  arc  named  by  Dunbar  in  his  "  Lamcut  for  the  Makers," 
was  Robert  HonryBon,  sclioolmastej-  of  Dunfermline,  who 
turned  into  Chaucer's  stanza  "  Tlie  Moral  Fables  of  jlSsop  the 
Phrygian."  There  are  thiileen  fables  hero  vei-sificd,  including 
one  that  has  once  or  twice  since  taken  a  place  of  note  in  litera- 
ture, the  fiihle  of  '"The  Town  and  Country  Mouse."  or,  as 
Ileiiryson  had  it,  "  The  Taitl  of  the  Uponlaiidls  Mous  and  the 
Burges  Mona."  Another  fable,  of  "The  Dog,  the  Wolf,  and 
the  Sheep,"  is  treated  as  an  exposure  of  the  abuses  in  pi'oeetluro 
of  llie  ecclesiastical  couits.  Ilenrysoa  wrote  a  pi'ulogue  to  the 
collection,  and  another  to  the  fable  of  "The  Lion  and  tlio 
House,"  which  represents  himself  wandering  into  a  wood  on  a 
June  morning,  sleeping  under  a  hawthorn,  anil  \isited  in  dream 
by  '-Maister  Ksope,  poet  laureate,"  who  says  that  he  is  of 
gentle  bioiid,  and  that  Ins  "  natal  land  is  Rome  williouttlu  nay." 
His  original  poems  arc  "Testauienl  of  Cresseid."  an  iinpreaslvc 
moral  sequel  to  Chaucer's  "  Troiius  and  Cressida  :  "  "  Holxnie 
and  Atakyne,"  our  first  |)aBtoral  [wem,  n  work  that  has  much 
natural  and  simple  beauty;  and  "The  Bludy  Serk,"  n  good 
<'xum|ile  both  of  his  own  religiuus  earnestness  and  of  tlie  con- 
linuuOL-e  of  the  old  taste  for  allegory. 

7.  To  the  close  of  1  ho  RtXeenth  century  bel»»ng  also  the  earlicet 
n-inaining  traces  of  old  English  bnll.id  literature.  Wynken  do 
Worde,  who  came  t"  England  with  Caxton,  and  sucweded  him 
in  his  printing-ofltoe,  published  a  collection  of  Robin  HomI  bal- 
lads called  "  A  Ljtel  Gest«  of  Robyn  Hode."      There   are 
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manuscripts  also  of  the  ballads  of  ^^  Robin  Hood  and  the  Pot- 
ter "  and  "  Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk,"  not  older  than  the 
last  3'eai's  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'.  The  ballads  and  tales  that 
made  Robin  Hood  representative  of  English  ix)pular  feeling,  not 
only  asciibed  to  him  courage  and  good-humor,  and  connected 
his  name  with  the  maintenance  of  aix'hery  for  national  defence, 
Init  also  gave  him  Friar  Tuck  for  chaplain,  and  blended  in  him 
religious  feeling  with  resistance  to  oppression  : 

"  A  good  maner  then  had  Robyn 
In  londe  where  that  he  were, 
Every  daye  ere  he  wolde  dine 
Three  masses  wolde  he  hear.*' 

His  religion  took  especially  the  form,  once  dear  to  the  i>eople, 
of  that  worship  of  the  Virgin  which  softened  the  harsh  temper 
of  mediaeval  doctrine : 

"  Robyn  loved  our  dere  lady; 
For  doute  of  dedely  synne, 
Wolde  he  never  do  company  harme 
That  ony  woman  was  ynne.*' 

Maid  Marian  being  added  to  his  com^jan}',  fidelit}'  to  her  would 
express  English  domestic  feeling ;  while  the  same  battle  against 
corrupt  luxury  in  the  church  which  had  been  represented  for 
the  educated  courtier  by  Walter  Map's  Golias  poetry  was  rudely 
expressed  to  the  people  in  Robin  Hood's  injunction  to  his 

men: 

"  These  byshoppes  and  these  archebyshoppes, 

Ye  shall  them  bete  and  bynde." 

Robin  Hood  pitied  the  ix)or,  and  gave  them  part  in  the  wealth 
stripped  from  those  who  lived  in  sensual  excess.  The  chief 
representative  of  rich  ecclesiastics  in  the  Robin  Hood  ballads 
was  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  at  York  ;  and  the  oppressions  of 
secular  authority  were  especially  defied  in  the  i>erson  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham.  Robin  Hood  is  said  to  have  escaped  all 
perils  of  his  way  of  life,  and  to  have  been  more  than  eighty 
years  old  when  he  went  to  his  aunt,  the  prioress  of  Kirklees 
Nunnery,  in  Y'orkshire,  to  be  bled.  She  treacherously  let  him 
bleed  to  death.  As  he  was  thus  dying,  Robin  bethought  him 
of  his  bugle-horn,  and  "  blew  out  weak  blasts  three."     Little 
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John  came  to  his  rescue,  and  asked  leave  to  bum  the  nuimcrj- ; 
but  liobin  said : 

"  I  never  hurt  fair  msW  in  all  i»y  tinm, 
Nor  at  mj  eiid  shall  it  be." 
He  asked  only  lo  shoot  an  arrow  from  tlie  xi-indow,  that  he. 
niiglit  be  buried  whero  the  arrow  Ml ;  and  so,  says  tradition,  he 
was  buried  on  a  height  tliat  overlooks  the  vallej'  of  the  Calder, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mighty  bon-ehot  fVom  Kiiklces. 

To  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cenUiry  belongs  the  charming 
dialogue-ballad  of  "The  Nut  Brown  Maid;"  likewise  the 
famous  ballads  of  "The  Battle  of  Otterbmn  "  and  "Chevy 
Chase ;  "  although  of  the  last  two  there  remains  no  copy  written 
BO  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  haltad  literature  to  which 
these  ijoems  belong  came  into  strong  life  in  Enropc  during  the 
thirteenth,  and  especially  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
In  the  thirteenth  centiirj'  Spain  uttered  through  national  haHadg 
the  soul  of  freedom  in  her  slriigglo  against  the  Moc^rs.  Out 
English  ballads  are  akin  to  those  which  also  among  the  Scandi- 
naviana  became  a  familiar  social  amusement  of  tlic  people. 
They  were  recited  by  one  of  a  company  with  animation  and  with 
varj'ing  exiiresaion,  while  the  rest  kept  time,  often  with  joined 
hands  forming  3  circle,  advancing,  retiring,  balancing,  some- 
times remaining  still,  and,  by  various  movements  and  gcstnreai 
followed  the  changes  of  emotion  in  the  story.  From  this  maanef 
of  enjoying  them  the  ballads  took  their  name.  Sallare  ia  a 
middle  Latin  wonl,  moaning  to  incline  to  tliis  aide  and  that, 
with  which  the  Italians  associate  their  name  for  rlaiieinir,  ami 
we  the  word  "  ball "  for  the  name  of  a  danciiig-|«ny.  There 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  *ducat«l  gentlewomen  were  uftrn 
the  unknown  writers  of  the  batlails  of  Eiighuid  and  the  North 
of  £uroi>c. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY:  PROSE -WRITERS. 

1.  Utonrj  Um  ^f  LstlB.— 2.  Bc^inald  Pecock.— 8.  Sir  Jolm  F«rtc«r««.— 4.  Wil- 
Um  CastOB.— S.  Sir  Tk«mM  Xalory.  — 6.  Joka  TifUft;  Aatkomj  Wood- 
TUle. 

1.  The  literary  use  of  Latin  in  preference  to  English,  on  tlie 
part  of  Englishmen,  still  continued  in  the  fifteenth  centur}*,  al- 
though the  custom  was  steadily  declining. 

Among  English  writers  of  Latin  books  may  be  mentioned  Ilonry 
Knighton,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  events  in  England  from  King  Edgar 
to  Richard  II. ;  John  of  Bromyard,  who  taught  theology  at  Cambridge, 
and  wrote,  as  his  great  work,  "Summa  Predicant ium,"  an  earnest,  eru- 
dite, and  interesting  mass  of  mediaeval  practical  theology;  William  Lindr 
wood,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  who  wrote  "  Constitutiones 
Provinciales  Ecclesiee  Anglicansa;"  Thomas  Netter,  who  wrote  numer- 
ous theological  books,  especially  against  Wiclif ;  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who 
wrote  *'  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise; "  and  Thomas  Walsingham,  whose 
principal  work  was  a  chronicle  entitled  "  Historia  AngUcaua.^' 

2.  The  most  important  writers  in  English  prose  during  the 
fifteenth  century  were  these  four,  —  Reginald  Pecock,  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  William  Caxton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Malor}'. 

Reginald  Pecock,  probablj'  a  Welshman,  was  born  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centur}-,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was 
admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  1421.  Being  a  man  of  great 
learning,  pietj',  and  eloquence,  he  soon  became  distinguished, 
especially  for  the  defence  of  orthodoxy  in  arguments  addressed 
to  the  reason.  In  1444,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  and 
in  1449,  Bishop  of  Chichester.  About  this  time,  he  was  engage<l 
upon  his  principal  work,  —  the  most  im^wrtant  English  prose- 
work  produced  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  ceutur}',  —  "The 
Repressor  of  Overmuch  Blaming  of  the  Clergj."  In  this  book, 
he  attempted  to  justifj'  six  of  the  practices  for  which  the  clergy 
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iumirred  blame  umoiig  the  people  :  tbese  were,  the  ubg  of  images  ; 
the  going  on  pilgrimages  ;  the  holding  of  landed  possessionB  by 
the  clergy ;  the  various  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  ;  the  framing  of 
diui'clt  laws  by  papal  and  episwipal  authority ;  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  religious  orders.  Upon  the  topics  it  discussed,  the 
book  was  a  repertory  of  fifteenth- century  ai^ument.  Although 
sincerely  meant  an  a  liefoiice  of  the  clergy  against  the  Bihlo- 
men,  this  book  greatly  increasQ<l  tiie  hostility  of  his  own  order 
against  him, — an  hostility  that  had  been  growing  for  many 
years.  His  offence  was  that  the  whole  subject  was  ar^ed  out 
in  homely  English  for  discussion  by  the  English  people;  for 
while  Pecoek  exaltf^d  the  Pope's  supremacy,  he  conceded  to  his 
opimnenla  that  in  Scripture  was  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  urged 
that  doctrine  should  be  proved  therefrom  by  reason.  This, 
however,  he  did  while  opposing  the  demand  of  the  I^oUards  — 
Puritans  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'  —  for  authority  of  Scripture  in 
leea  important  matters  of  usage,  lay  or  clerical.  There  could  ba 
no  real  conflict  between  reason  and  Scripture,  Pccock  taught ; 
and  the  clei^'.  he  saiil,  shall  be  condenmcd  at  the  last  day  "  if 
by  clear  wit  they  draw  not  men  into  consent  of  true  faitli  other- 
wise than  by  fire,  sword,  and  hangment ;  althougli  I  will  not 
deny  these  second  menus  to  be  lawftil,  provided  the  former  be 
first  used."  A  bishop  who  thought  for  himself  ader  this  fashion 
— denying  to  the  LoUanla  that  deductions  from  their  reading  of 
the  Bible  were  infallible,  denying  also  to  liis  brethren  of  the 
hierarchy  the  right  to  claim  an  uninquiring  faith  in  dogmas  of 
the  church — opposed  himself  to  the  jinssioiis  of  the  comhaUnta 
on  either  side,  and  had  no  partisans.  In  U57  a  council  was 
held  at  Wefltminster,  in  which  all  temporal  lords  refUaed  to 
speak  till  Pccock  hod  l»ecn  es|»clled  from  it.  The  divines  at 
this  council  appointed  four  and  twenty  doctors  to  examine  Pe- 
cock's  books.  The  books  were  reported  against,  Peoock  wns 
doolareil  n  sickly  sheep,  and  called  upon  to  abjure  or  be  burnt, 
lie  had  admitted  the  right  of  the  church  thus  to  (H>iniK'l  opin- 
ion, and  Iio  subniilteil.  The  executioner  burnt,  instead  of  the 
bishop,  his  works  in  tliree  folios  and  eleven  quartos,  including 
n  copy  of  that  "  Uepreasor'*  of  his,  n  piece  of  natural  flftccnth- 
cuntury  English,  which  yet  survives  as  one  of  the  beat  and  most 
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considerable  specimens  of  cailj'  prose  among  the  treasures  of 
our  literature.  After  some  months  Bishop  Pecock  was  deprived 
of  his  see,  and  secluded  in  the  Abbey  of  Thorney  in  Cambridge- 
shire, where  he  was  confined  to  a  private  room  within  sight  of 
an  altar,  was  forbidden  ever  again  to  put  pen  to  paper,  and  was 
to  have  access  to  no  books  but  a  breviary,  a  mass-book,  a  psal- 
ter, a  legend,  and  a  Bible.  The  doors  of  Thornej'  Abbey  closed 
on  him,  and  he  was  heard  of  no  more. 

3.  Even  when  distracted  b}'  contending  factions,  England 
was  advancing  towards  freedom.  Tlie  laws  of  the  country 
were  not  based  like  those  of  France  upon  the  will  of  the 
monarch,  but  upon  the  will  of  the  people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. An  English  lawyer.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who 
was  bom  in  Devonshire,  was  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
from  1442  to  1460,  and  lived,  it  is  said,  to  the  age  of  ninety, 
wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  strong  and  noble  book 
on  the  "  Difference  between  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy," 
his  chief  object  being  to  show  the  superiorit}'  of  a  constitutional 
over  a  despotic  government.  The  strength  of  constitutional 
feeling  in  this  chief  English  law3'er  of  the  fifteenth  centur}'  may 
be  inferred  from  his  manner  of  dating  the  absolute  regal  domin- 
ion from  Nimrod,  who  "first  acquired  to  himself  a  kingdom, 
tliough  he  is  not  called  a  king  in  the  Scripture,  but  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord.  For,"  saj's  Fortescue,  "  as  a  hunter 
behaves  towards  beasts,  which  are  naturally'  wild  and  free ;  so 
did  he  oblige  mankind  to  be  in  servitude  and  to  obej'  him."  He 
went  back  even  to  the  mythical  time  for  the  free  spirit  of  the 
English  body  politic.  "  The  kingdom  of  England,"  he  says, 
"  had  its  original  from  Brut  and  the  Trojans  who  attended  him 
from  Italy  and  Greece,  and  became  a  mixed  kind  of  govern- 
ment, compounded  of  the  regal  and  political."  Going  as  far 
back  as  he  could,  he  was  unable  to  find  or  conceive  an  English 
people  passively  obedient  to  any  one  irresponsible  master.  The 
nation  was  advancing  slowly  in  his  days  ;  there  was  social  con- 
fusion, and  intellectual  life  seemed  to  be  numbed,  while  events 
of  great  moment  were  happening  abroad.  But  if  there  was  no 
guiding  light  of  genius,  there  was  the  sense  of  God  and  dut}'  in 
the  people  which  enabled  them  to  find  their  own  way  till  the 
next  guides  came. 
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4.  WiUiam  Caa:ton,  born  abont  1422,  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  waa  apprenticed  to  a  wealtliy  London  mercer.  After  bis 
master's  death,  in  1441,  be  lived  chiefij'  in  Brabant,  Flanjers, 
IlotlamJ,  and  Zealand,  for  thirty  years  and  more.  In  14G4  he 
was  employed  by  EdwanI  IV.  as  one  of  two  commissioners  for 
the  settlement  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Bui^ndy.  Aflerwaiil,  Caston  was  in  the  service  of 
Edward  IV. 's  sister  Margaret,  who  married  Charles  tbo  Bold. 
In  14G9,  be  began  to  translate  from  French  into  Englisli  the 
"Histories  of  Troy,"  and  flnisbed  it  in  1471.  Having  done 
this,  he  says  that  lie  "  practised  and  leanit  at  great  ebnt^  and 
expense  "  the  art  of  printing,  to  enable  him  to  slrike  off  in  one 
day  many  copies.  He  seems  to  have  learnt  the  art  at  Cologne, 
or  Conrad  Winters,  who  had  set  up  his  press  there  in  1470. 

The  first  book  printetl  by  him  was  his  translation,  also  fhjm 
the  French,  of  a  moral  tivatise,  "  Tlie  Game  and  Play  of  the 
Chess."  Of  this  there  are  two  editions,  the  first  said  to  hav6 
been  finished  on  the  last  daj'  of  March,  1474.  It  is  assumed 
to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  England.  Perliops  it  was ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Caxton  did  not  print  it  at  Cologne. 
It  is  to  tlie  printed  copy  of  tlie  translation  of  "  Les  DIctes 
Uoraux  des  Philosophea, "  as  "The  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  Phi- 
losophers," by  Anthony  Wood*-ille,  Earl  Rivers,  that  Caxton 
first  added,  "  impryuted  by  me,  William  Caston,  at  WostmjTi- 
stre ;  "  and  the  date  of  it  is  1477,  A  book  of  1480  specifies 
the  Abbey  as  the  place  where  Ca.xton  hod  his  press.  Kesort  to 
the  Abbey  scriptorium  for  copies  of  books  hod  led  to  a  settle- 
ment of  copyists  within  the  Abbey  precints.  The  now-l>om 
giant  was  in  its  mother's  lap  when  Cnxton,  who  had  learnt  the 
new  art  as  a  business  spcouhition,  workwl  bis  press  nt  Weetmin- 
atcr  Abbey  among  the  profeasional  Iranscriljcrs  whom  be  found 
there  busy  with  their  i>enfl.  From  the  beginning  until  his  death 
in  1492,  Caston  worked  with  astonishing  indnstry.  both  as  n 
printer  and  as  a  writer.  Though  already  stricken  in  years,  he 
published,  in  all,  sixly-foiir  volumes,  and  himself  trunslnt(.>d 
into  English  not  fewer  than  live  thousand  closely  printrrl  folio 
pages.     His  is  one  of  tlie  worthiest  names  id  English  lilerature. 

5.  The  moat  delightM  cxumplo  of  English  prose  {)rodnc:«d  in 
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this  century  is  "  The  Bjrth,  Lif,  and  Actes  of  Kyng  Arthur," 
printed  by  Caxton  in  1485,  and  frequentl}'  reprinted  since  then. 
The  book  is  often  entitled  "  Morte  d'Arthur."  Of  its  author, 
Sir  Thomas  Malory,  ahnost  nothing  is  now  known.  Some 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  Welsh  priest ;  also,  that  he  died  a 
little  before  his  book  passed  through  Caxton's  press.  At  any 
rate,  the  book  itself  is  a  storehouse  of  rac}^  English  words,  and 
for  delight  of  reading  is  still  one  of  the  most  exquisite  books  in 
oar  literature.  It  is  a  felicitous  selection,  chiefly  from  French 
romances,  of  the  best  legends  concerning  King  Arthur,  and  the 
knights  and  ladies  of  his  court.  Few  books  equal  it  in  simpli- 
city and  sweetness  of  phrase,  in  poetic  and  dramatic  vividness, 
in  the  grace  of  chivalric  feehng.  Sir  Walter  Scott  pronounced 
it  '*  indisputabl}'  the  best  prose  romance  the  language  can 
boast;"  and  Robert  Southey  said  of  it,  that  "there  was  no 
book,  except  'The  Faery  Queen,'  "  which,  in  his  boyhood,  he 
"  perused  so  often  or  with  such  deep  contentment." 

6.  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  'Woroester,  who  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill  in  1470,  translated  into  English  Cicero's  ''  De  Amiciti&."  Antho- 
ny 'Woodville,  Lord  Riven,  translated,  from  the  French,  '^Dictes 
and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,"  the  first  book  upon  which  Caxton  put 
his  imprint. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY: 

PROSE-WRITERS. 

1.  Charsften  of  the  English  XoBftrchs.— 2.  The  Nen  LearaiBg  aad  its  Chief 
ProMOten.— 3.  Sir  Thovas  More.— 4.  Heary  Till,  m  an  Anthor.  — 6.  Hagh 
Latimer.  — 6.  WlUlaai  Tyndal.  — 7.  Other  English  Translators  of  the  Bible. 

—  8.  Chronlclen   la  Latla.—O.  Chroniclers  In  English;  John   Bellendenf 
Robert  Fabyan;  Edward  Hall;  Lord  Beraers^s  Frolssart.  — 10.  John  Leland. 

—  11.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 

1.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  centiir}',  Henry  VII.  was 
King  of  England.  In  1509,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hen- 
ry VIH.,  who  reigned  until  1547;  in  which  year  Edwanl  VI. 
came  to  the  throne,  and  reigned  until  1553.  The  intellectual 
character  of  the  time  was  affected  by  the  personal  characters  of 
these  monarchs.  Henry  VII.,  whose  nature  was  cold,  greedy, 
jealous,  despotic,  but  essentially  commonplace,  "  looked  with 
dread  and  suspicion  on  the  one  movement  which  broke  the 
apathy  of  his  reign,  the  great  intellectual  revolution  which  beai*s 
the  name  of  the  Reiival  of  Letters."  Henry  VIII.,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  equally'  despotic  and  far  more  violent  and 
dangerous,  was  "  IVom  the  first  oiMJnl}-  on  the  side  of  the  new 
learning,"  and  was  not  onlj-  a  fair  scholar  and  a  wit,  but  a 
lover  of  scholars  and  of  wits.  Edward  VI.,  who  was  but  a  l)oy 
of  sixteen  when  he  died,  was  of  saintl}'  disposition,  in  favor  of 
the  Protestant  Refonnation,  and  fond  of  learning,  but  was  con- 
trolled by  the  two  powerful  noblemen,  Somerset  and  Northum- 
berland, who  in  succession  were  the  real  kings. 

2.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is  the  enei-gy  with  which  "the  new  learning" 
was  both  cultivated  and  resisted  in  Eiigland.  In  the  j'car  1500, 
there  lived  six  Englishmen  who  were  then  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  new  English  scholarsliip :  Grocyn,  fifly-eight  years  old  ;  Lin- 
acre,  about  fort}' ;  John  Fislier,  forty-one ;  John  Colet,  thiil}'- 
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four;  William  Lily, about  thirty-two;  and  Thomas  More,  twenty. 
Often  at  a  distance  from  these  men,  but  in  fuU  sympathy  with 
them,  and  ready  to  heip  them  at  any  moment  by  his  learning, 
his  eloquence,  and  hia  wit,  was  the  reoonncd  Bcholar  Erasmus, 
who  had  taught  Greek  at  Oxford.  The  eldest  of  these  men, 
ITT'Uliam  Grocyn,  was  born  in  1443;  and  after  obtaining  all 
the  learning  that  England  could  give  him,  he  went  to  Italy  and 
learned  Greek.  In  1491,  he  settled  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
as  the  first  teaciier  of  that  language  in  England,  having  at  one 
time  Erasmus  among  his  pupils.  He  died  in  1522,  being  then 
master  of  All  Hallow's  College  at  Maidstone. 

Next  comes  Thomas  Llnacre,  a  physician,  about  eighteen 
3'eara  younger  than  Grocyn,  and  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College. 
Oxford.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.,  he  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  staid  by  the  way  at 
Florence  to  loam  Greek.  On  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  gave 
lectni'cs  on  medicine,  and  taught  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was 
chief  founder  of  the  Ro.yal  College  of  Physicians ;  he  did  much 
for  Latin  scholarship  in  England  ;  and  died  in  1524. 

Next  in  this  group  of  scholais  is  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  of  about  the  same  age  as  Linacrc.  He  invited 
Erasmus  to  Cambridge,  and  supported  him  in  the  endeavor  to 
teach  Greek  there. 

John  Colet,  born  in  1460,  was  tho  son  of  Sir  Henry  Colet, 
a  wealthy  knight  of  London,  and  twice  its  Lord  Mayor.  After 
seven  years  at  Oxford,  he  studied  in  Paris,  and  then  went  to 
Italy  and  learned  Greek.  In  1505,  he  became  Denii  of  St. 
Paul's.  In  1510,  the  dejith  of  his  father  gave  liim  a  large  in- 
lieritAnce,  with  a  part  of  which  he  founded  St.  Paul's  School, 
— at  ontw  n  flourishing  seat  of  the  new  scholarship.  He  died, 
after  a  noble  and  most  usefUl  life,  in  1519. 

\VTien  John  Colet  founded  St,  Paul's  School,  he  appointed  a* 
Ut  head  master  his  fliond  William  Uly,  an  excclU-nl  Greek 
scholar,  a  roan  about  two  years  joiingi'r  than  himself.  His 
most  Aimoua  Itook  was  the  "I.alin  Graniniar,"  which  Henry 
VIH.  sanctioned  so  rigorously,  that  he  dechirt'd  it  pcnnl 
publiely  to  ti-acli  any  oUicr,  and  which  continued  to  be  in  uso 
in  Rnglnml  for  many  generations. 
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3L  Hie  joongest  and  the  most  briDumt  man  in  this  group  of 
scholars  who  eariy  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  against  fonnidaMo 
opposition,  gave  to  Ei^lish  thought  and  English  literature  the 
that  came  with  the  new  scholarship,  was  Thomas 
He  was  bom  in  1480,  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  While  still  a  lad,  Thomas  More 
became  an  inmate  of  the  household  of  the  powerful  Cardinal 
John  Morton,  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

Morton  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  of  Oxford  scholars  when  Wil- 
liam Grocyn  was  a  child.  He  was  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Vice-Cliancellor 
of  the  University  in  1446.  He  practised  law.  and  obtained  many  churrh 
benefices;  was  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1472,  Bishop  of  Ely  in  147$,  —the 
same  Bishop  of  Ely  of  whom  the  Protector  Richard,  about  to  seiie  the 
crown,  said: 

*'  Ify  Lord  of  Ely,  wbon  I  was  la^t  in  Holbom, 
I  saw  good  atrawberTies  in  yoar  garden  there; 
I  do  beseech  yon  send  for  some  of  them ;  ** 

an  hoar  before  he  sent  him  to  the  Tower.  Wlien  afterwanls  released, 
and  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Morton 
helped  to  organize  the  insurrection  which  cost  Buckingham  his  head; 
and,  being  himself  safe  in  Flanders,  was  thenceforth  busy  as  a  negotiator 
on  the  side  that  triumphed  at  Bosworth  Field.  Thus  Morton  became 
the  trusted  friend  of  Henry  VII.,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
made  him,  in  I486,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  nine  months  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  While  upholding  the  sovereignty  of 
the  archbishop  in  spiritual  things,  Morton,  as  Henry  VII. *s  chief  adviser, 
maintained  in  temporal  affairs  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  king.  Ho 
greatly  enriched  himself,  but  was  liberal  with  his  wealth.  Ho  helped 
the  king,  more  narrowly  avaricious,  to  draw  money,  by  benevolences  or 
otherwise,  from  his  subjects;  and  he  shared  the  king's  unpopularity. 

Morton  was  a  vigorous  old  man  of  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  whose  life  was  blended  with  the  histor}-  of  lialf  a  cen- 
turj^  when  young  Thomas  More  was  placed  in  liis  household, 
and  found  him  a  generous  patron  and  appreciative  friend.  A 
son  of  one  of  lower  rank  was  often  received  of  old  into  a  great 
man's  house.  He  wore  there  his  lord's  livery,  but  liad  it  of 
more  costly  materials  than  were  used  for  the  footmen,  and  was 
the  immediate  attendant  of  his  patron,  who  was  expected  to 
give  him  a  start  in  life  when  he  came  of  age.  When  at  Christ- 
mas time  a  Latin  play  was  acted,  young  Thomas  More  could 
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st^-p  ill  at  will  among  the  players,  and  est«iiiporize  a  comic 
part.  "Wboerer  liveth  to  trj' it,"  Morton  would  say,  "shall 
see  this  child  here  waiting  at  table  prove  a  notable  and  rare 
man."  Dean  Colet  uaed  to  say,  "There  ia  but  one  wit  in 
England,  and  that  ia  young  Thomas  Move."  About  Ihe  year 
1497  the  archbishop  sent  the  youth  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
entered  to  Canterbury  College,  now  included  in  Christ  Church. 
There  he  learned  Greek  of  Linacre  and  Grocyn.  In  149iJ  ho 
removed  thence  to  London,  and  proceeded  to  study  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.     In  1500  Archbishop  Morton  died. 

While  atud_\-ing  law.  More,  who  was  earnestly  religious,  tried 
on  himself  for  a  time  the  experiment  of  monastic  discipline; 
wore  a  hair  shirt,  took  a  log  for  a  pillow,  whipped  himself  on 
Fridays.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  Parliament,  and 
soon  aflcr  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar  he  was  made  an  Under- 
sheriff  of  Ijondon.  In  1503  he  op[K)sed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Henry  VII. 'b  proposal  for  a  subsidy  on  account  of  the 
marriage- portion  of  his  daughter  Margaret;  and  he  opposed 
nilh  so  much  eiiergj',  that  the  House  refused  to  grant  it.  On« 
went  and  told  the  king  that  a  beardless  boy  hod  disappointed 
nil  his  exiwctations.  During  the  last  years,  therefore,  of 
Henrj'  VII,,  Mure  was  under  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  and 
had  thoughts  of  leaving  Ihe  country.  But  in  the  first  years  of 
tile  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  lie  was  rising  to  largo  practice  in  the 
law  courts,  where  it  is  said  lie  refused  to  plead  in  cases  which 
he  thought  unjust,  and  took  no  fees  fVom  widows,  orphans,  or 
the  poor.  He  would  have  preferred  marrjing  the  second 
daughter  of  John  Colt,  of  New  Hall,  in  Essex,  but  chose  her 
elder  sister,  that  he  might  not  suliject  her  to  the  discredit  of 
lieing  passed  over.  In  ITilS,  Tliomas  More,  then  undur-sher* 
Iff  of  London,  is  said  to  have  written  his  "History  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  King  Edward  V..  and  of  the  Usurpation  of 
lUchanl  III,,"  first  printed  in  15.17.  from  a  MS.  in  his  writ- 
ing. The  work  comes  down  to  us  both  in  Latin  and  in  Eng- 
lish ;  and  although  More's  soii-in-lnw,  who  first  jtrinted  it. 
believed  it  to  have  liecn  written  by  More,  there  is  some  rcnaon 
to  tliink  that  tlie  Latin  original  was  the  work  of  Cardinal  Mor- 
ton, and  the  English  version  only  tJie  work  of  More.      If  tlie 
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book  was  wboHj  More's,  it  must  have  been  written  finom  infor- 
mation chiefly  derived  from  his  old  patron,  Morton. 

In  1515,  two  years  after  Thomas  More  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  book  just  mentioned,  he  was  sent  by  the  king  on  an 
embassy  into  Flanders,  *'  for  the  debatement  and  determination  " 
of  matters  in  dispute  between  Henr}'  ^^II.  and  Charles  V.  In 
1516,  he  was  again  sent  thither  on  the  same  business.  During 
these  visits  in  Flanders,  More  was  much  with  his  friend  £ras- 
mas,  and  found  also  a  new  friend,  Peter  Giles,  a  scholarly  and 
courteous  young  man  who  was  secretan*  to  the  municipalit}-  of 
Antwerp.  It  was  in  these  two  years  that  Thomas  More  wrote 
his  celebrated  book  "Utopia,"  —  the  most  significant  literary 
production  of  this  period,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  produc- 
tions in  English  literature.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  and  first 
printed  at  Lou  vain  in  1516.  It  was  afterward  reprinted  at 
Basle,  at  Paris,  and  at  Vienna,  but  never  in  England  during 
More's  lifetime.  Its  first  publication  in  England  was  in  1551, 
in  the  delightful  English  translation  made  by  Ralph  Robinson  ; 
which  translation  was  revised  and  republished  in  1556. 

Kore's  "  Utopia  "  has  given  an  adjective  to  our  language,  —  we  call 
an  impracticable  scheme  Utopian.  Yet,  under  the  veil  of  a  pla>'ful  fic- 
tion, the  talk  is  intensely  earnest,  and  abounds  in  practical  suggestion. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  scholarly  and  witty  Englishman,  who  attacks  in  his 
own  way  the  chief  political  and  social  evils  of  his  time.  Having  com- 
mended the  hook  in  a  witty  letter  to  his  friend  Giles,  More  tells  in  the 
first  part  how  he  was  sent  into  Flanders  with  Cuthbert  Tunstal,  "  whom 
the  king*s  majesty  of  late,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  all  men,  did  prefer 
to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  "  how  the  commissioners  of  Charles 
met  them  at  Bruges,  and  presently  returned  to  Brussels  for  instnictions ; 
and  how  More  then  went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  found  a  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  Peter  Giles,  which  soothed  his  desire  to  see  again  his  wife  and 
ohildren,  from  whom  he  had  been  four  months  away.  One  day,  when 
he  came  from  the  service  in  Antwerp  Cathedral,  More  fables  that  he  saw 
his  friend  Giles  talking  to  **  a  certain  stranger,  a  man  well  stricken  in 
age,  with  a  black  sunburnt  face,  a  long  beard,  and  a  cloak  cast  homely 
about  his  shoulders,"  whom  More  judged  to  be  a  mariner.  Peter  Giles 
introduced  him  to  his  friend  as  Raphael  Hythloday  (the  name,  from  the 
Greek  vO^oc  and  dmoc,  means  "knowing  in  trifles**),  a  man  learned  in 
Latin  and  profound  in  Greek,  a  Portuguese  wholly  given  to  philosophy, 
who  left  his  patrimony  to  his  brethren,  and,  desiring  to  know  far  coun- 
tries, went  with  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  the  three  last  of  the  voyages  of 
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n'liLcli  ^ti  account  hod.  been  printed  In  Viifl.  From  the  last  voynge  Ito 
<iid  not  return  with  Vespucci,  but  got  leave  Iti  be  one  at  the  iwenty-four 
men  li^fc  in  Gulike.  Then  he  travelled  on  until  having  reached  Calicut 
he  found  there  one  of  the  ships  of  bla  own  country  to  taVe  him  liome. 
So  It  was  that  in  the  course  of  travel  Raphael  Hythloday  hntl  visited  tl>e 
Island  at  Utopia,  unknown  to  other  men ;  had  dwelt  there  for  Hvc  years, 
an'd  hod  heconie  familiar  with  its  customa.  More's  book,  wlilch  expresses 
niiich  of  Uie  new  energy  of  Independent  thought,  was  thus  associateil 
wiOi  the  (roah  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

After  the  grceling  in  the  street,  linplinel  nythloday  and  Peter  Qilea 
went  with  Uore  tu  his  house;  ''  and  there,'*  says  More,  "  in  my  garden, 
upon  u  bench  covered  with  green  torves,  we  sat  tlown  talking  together." 
Tlie  talk  was  of  the  customs  among  men,  and  of  t!ie  government  of 
princes.  Why  would  not  Hythloday  give  his  experience  as  counsellor  of 
some  great  prince,  since  "  from  the  prince,  as  from  a  perpetual  well- 
Ipring,  cometh  among  the  people  the  flood  of  all  that  is  good  or  evil "  ? 
Thomas  More  had  willilield  himself  from  such  service;  and  he  put  two 
reasons  for  doing  so  into  the  mouth  of  Ilyihluday.  First,  that  "most 
princes  have  more  delight  in  war  (the  knowledge  of  which  I  neither  have 
nor  desire)  Dion  in  the  good  feats  of  peace,  and  employ  much  more  study 
how  by  right  or  wrong  to  enlai^e  their  dominions  than  how  well  and 
peaceably  to  rule  and  govern  that  they  have  already."  Secondly,  hecsuso 
"  every  kltig's  counsellor  is  so  wise  in  his  own  cyec,  that  lie  will  not  allov 
Anotlier  man's  counsel,  if  it  he  not  shameful,  Untterlng  assent,"  More 
had  1u  mind  the  supremo  counsels  of  Wolsey,  abetting  Iloury  VIII. 's  wat 
policy,  and  doing  little  to  secure  peace  and  well-being  for  the  Englisb. 
When  Raphael  Hytliloday's  talk  in  the  garden  had  exclicd  curiosity  by  TU 
freijucnl  reference  to  tlio  woy  things  were  done  in  Utopia,  he  was  per- 
.suaded  to  give  an  account  of  that  wonderful  Island.  His  dcscriplton 
forms  the  second  [lart  of  tlie  little  book.  It  Is  designedly  fantastic  in  sug- 
gestion of  details,  tlic  work  of  a  scholar  who  had  read  Plato's  "  Republic," 
and  hod  his  fancy  quickened  after  reailhig  Plutarch's  account  of  Spartan 
lite  under  Lycurgus.  But  never  was  there  a  more  direct  upholding  of  the 
duty  of  a  king  lit  his  relation  to  the  country  governed  tliaii  In  Thomas 
Uore's  "  Utopia."  lloncath  the  veil  of  an  ideal  communism.  Into  which 
tliero  has  been  workt^d  some  witty  exlravngance,  there  lies  a  iiubic  English 
argument.  Sometimes  More  pnts  the  case  as  of  Franco  when  he  means 
England.  Sometimes  lhei«  is  Ironical  praise  of  the  good  faith  of  Chri»- 
tian  kings,  saving  the  hook  from  censure  as  a  political  attack  upon  the 
policy  of  Itcnry  VIII.  Thus  protected,  More  could  declare  boldly  that 
It  wem  Wst  for  the  king  "  to  content  himself  with  his  own  klugdum,  lo 
make  much  of  it,  to  enrich  it,  and  to  make  It  u  Hourtslilng  as  he  cuulil, 
\o  endeavor  himself  to  love  his  subjects,  and  again  lu  he  baloved  by 
tliem,  willingly  to  livo  with  (hem,  peaceably  lo  govern  lUem,  and  with 
other  kingdoms  not  to  meildle,  seeinjc  that  which  ho  haih  already  la  «i 
enough  for  LIm,  yea,  and  mom  than  be  can  w«ll  turn  him  tu."   li 
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Hythloday  added,  "  *  This  mine  advice,  Master  More,  how  think  you  it 
would  be  heard  and  taken  ? '  *  So,  God  help  me,  not  very  thankfully, 
quod  L'  "  The  prince's  office,  in  More's  "  Utopia,"  **  continueth  all  his 
lifetime,  unless  he  be  deposed  or  put  down  for  suspicion  of  tyranny." 
In  the  chapter  on  the  religions  in  Utopia,  More  wrote  of  King  Utopus, 
who  conquered  the  country  because  it  was  distracted  with  quarrels  about 
religion,  that  '*  first  of  all  he  made  a  decree  tliat  it  should  be  lawful  for 
erery  man  to  favor  and  follow  what  religion  he  would,  and  that  he  might 
do  the  best  he  could  to  bring  other  to  his  opinion,  so  that  he  did  it  peace- 
ably, gently,  quietly,  and  soberly,  without  hasty  and  contentious  rebuk- 
ing and  inveighing  against  each  other.  If  he  could  not  by  fair  and 
gentle  speech  induce  them  unto  his  opinion,  yet  he  should  use  no  kind 
of  violence,  and  refrain  from  displeasant  and  seditious  words.  To  him 
that  would  vehemently  and  fervently  in  this  cause  strive  and  contend 
was  decreed  banishment  and  bondage.  This  law  did  King  Utopus  make, 
not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which  he  saw  through  continual 
contention  and  mortal  hatred  utterly  extinguished,  but  also  because  he 
thought  this  decree  would  work  for  the  furtherance  of  religion.'' 

The  subsequent  writings  of  Thomas  More  are  of  but  little 
interest  to  the  student  of  literature,  being  entirely  devoted  to 
theological  controvers}',  and  written  in  the  coarse  and  rancorous 
style  then  thought  to  be  necessarj-  in  all  controvcrs}-.  In  1520, 
four  years  after  the  first  publication  of  his  "Utopia,"  he  was 
made  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer;  in  1521,  he  was  made  Sir 
Thomas ;  in  1523,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  in  1529,  he  became  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  re- 
mained so  for  three  3'ears ;  and  in  1535,  having  given  offence  to 
Henry  VIII.  b}'  his  resignation  of  that  office,  and  b}'  his  refusal 
to  attend  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  found  guilty 
of  treason,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Before  the  troubles 
connected  with  the  king's  divorce,  Henry  VIII.  had  delighted 
in  his  society,  and  would  pay  him  unceremonious  visits  in  the 
house  at  Chelsea  to  which  he  had  removed  from  Bucklersbury. 
"Qreat  honor,'*  said  one  of  his  famil}',  "was  this  to  him." 
"  Yes,"  answered  More,  "the  king  is  my  verj' good  master; 
but  if  my  head  would  win  his  Majesty  a  castle  in  France,  it 
would  not  fail  to  be  struck  off  m}'  shoulders." 

Sir  Thomas  More  has  been  accused  of  using  the  power  of  his 
great  office  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  the  infliction  of  bodily 
cruelties  upon  persons  suspected  of  heresy.    This  accusation  is 
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undoubtedly  groundless.  Nevertheless,  in  his  controA'ersial 
writings,  he  was  at  times  false  to  tlie  liberal  principles  laid  down 
in  his  "  Utopia  "  and  illustrated  by  the  main  course  of  his  life. 
He  was  not  himself  a  persccator,  but  he  was  defending  his  own 
church  at  n  time  when  it  believed  that  thousands  might  be  saved 
fVom  everlasting  fire  by  terror  of  the  burning  of  a  few.  He 
flinched  from  the  practical  enforcement  of  that  doctrine  when 
he  himself  wielded  the  terrors  of  the  law.  But  abroad  and  at 
home  it  was  enforced  by  governments,  when,  in  reply  to  Tyn- 
dal's  sentence,  "  If  our  shepheiTls  h«d  been  as  willing  to  feed 
as  to  shear,  we  had  needed  no  such  disjiicionce,  nor  they  to  have 
burnt  so  many  as  they  liaie,"  Slorc  admitted  tliat  tliere  would 
have  been  less  heresy  if  there  had  been  more  dlHgence  in  preach- 
ing, and  said,  "  Sure  if  the  prelates  liad  taken  bb  good  heed  in 
time  03  they  should  have  done,  there  should  jwradventurc  at 
length  fewer  have  been  burned  therebj'.  But  there  should  have 
been  more  burned  by  a  great  many  than  there  have  been  within 
this  seven  year  last  past ;  the  lack  whereof.  I  fear  me,  will  make 
moi'e  burned  within  this  seven  year  next  coming  than  else  sltoiild 
have  needed  to  have  been  burned  in  sevenscore."  Let  us  be 
just  to  Blore,  without  foi'getting  that  he  has  left  this  sentence, 
written  in  Io32,  to  be  quoted  against  him.  He  did  sui)|K)rt  in 
eontrovcrs)'  —  and  that  not  in  a  single  passage  —  the  Here* 
policy  of  persecution.  If  he  diii  not  himself  light  martyr  fiwa, 
ho  at  least  publicly  assented  to  the  argument  by  which  they  were 
sustained.  By  ucal  for  hln  ehurch.  wlien  days  of  conflict  came, 
Mora's  calm  philosophy  was  passed  as  through  a  furnace,  luul 
did  not  come  out  unsinged, 

4.  Besides  the  "Utopia"  —  which  was  not  in  English — thers 
was  not  proihiccd  by  any  Knglishman.  during  the  flrst  half  of 
the  sixteenth  penturj*,  any  original  prose-work  of  great  i>owor. 
Tlic  most  characteristic  expression  of  tlie  titne  is  in  religious 
and  theologienl  literature,  otlen  billerly  con tro vers! nl. 

In  this  department.  King  Henry  VIU.  disilingiiishctl  liim- 
self :  publishing  in  l.»2l,  .ngniiist  l.iulier,  "  the  arch-heretic,"  n 
Latin  treatise  on  "Tlie  Seven  Sacraments."  For  this  book, 
P6pe  Leo  X.  conferred  on  the  monarch  of  Engtaud  iJio  title  of 
"  DcflMulcr  of  tlic  Pi^tb."     Luther  replied  to  the  king  In  two 
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lettere;  and  in  December,  1526^  appeared,  in  Latiii^  King 
Heiir>'*B  answer  to  Lotiier,  piinted  with  Luther*s  letter  and  an 
address  to  the  pioos  reader.  At  the  beginning  of  1527  there 
was  published  also  in  English  *^*  A  Coi»y  of  the  Letters  wheria 
tlie  most  Bedoobled  and  Mighty  Prince  oar  Soverayne  Lorde 
Kynge  Henry  the  Eighty  Kx-nge  of  Englande  an<l  of  France^ 
-Defensor  of  the  Faith,  and  Loide  of  Ireland,  made  Answer 
unto  a  oerta^-ne  Letter  of  Martvn  Lather,"  etc. 

&  One  of  the  most  racy  and  vigorous  of  these  religious 
writers  was  Hngh  TiWtiimtr,  bom  about  1491,  the  son  of  a 
j-eoman  in  Leicestershire.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Di\init3-  at  Cambridge,  where  lie  ha<i  already  taken 
his  master's  degree  and  held  a  fellowship.  Though  at  first 
0[^[x>sed  to  the  Protestant  Reformation,  he  soon  changeil  his 
opinion.  Gaining  the  iavor  of  Uemy^  VI IL,  and  having  the 
friendship  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Latimer  was,  in  1535,  made 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  the  controversies  of  the  times  he 
took  a  bc^d  part ;  he  was  an  energetic  and  pojHilar  preacher ; 
and  after  many  ^dcissitudes,  he  and  Ridle}*  were  burned  at 
Oxford  in  1555.  When  the  lighted  fagot  was  placed  at  the 
feet  of  Ridley,  Latimer  exclaimed,  ''Be  of  good  comfort, 
Master  Ridley,  and  pla}*  the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such 
a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
put  out." 

His  sermons,  many  of  which  were  printed  in  his  own  time, 
form,  in  the  modern  edition  of  them,  two  volumes.  His  preach- 
ing was  essentially  English ;  homely,  practical,  and  straight  to 
its  purpose.  There  was  no  sj^eculative  refinement,  but  a  simple 
sense  of  duty  to  be  done  for  love  of  God.  lie  jwinted  dis- 
tinctly to  the  wrongs  he  preached  against.  After  tlirce  of  his 
Lent  sermons  before  the  king,  three  hundreil  and  seventy-three 
pounds  retained  dishonestly  were  restored  to  the  state  by  cer- 
tain of  the  king's  oflScers.  He  enliveneil  his  admonition  with 
shrewd  sa3ings,  recollections  of  life,  genial  humor.  In  many 
respects  Latimer  personified  the  spiritual  life  of  the  work-a-dny 
Englishman.  In  his  fifth  sermon  on  the  Lord's  I^rayer,  when 
he  was  arguing  that  the  true  religious  houses  had  not  been 
pulled  down,  he  said,  ^^  I  read  once  a  story  of  a  holy  man,  some 
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say  it  was  St.  Anthony,  which  hacl  been  a  long  senson  in  tbe 
wilderness,  eating  nor  drinking  nothing  but  bread  and  water; 
at  the  length,  he  thought  himself  so  holy  that  there  should  be 
nobody  like  nnto  him.  Therefore,  he  desired  of  God  to  know 
who  shoulil  be  hia  fcUow  in  heaven.  God  made  him  answer, 
and  commanded  him  to  go  to  Alexftndria,  there  he  should  find 
n  cobbler  w  hi  eh  should  be  hia  fellow  in  heaven.  So  he  went 
thither  and  sought  him  out,  and  fell  aequnintert  with  him,  and 
laiTied  with  him  three  or  (bur  days  to  see  his  conversation.  In 
the  morning  his  wife  and  he  prayed  t<^ethev,  then  tliey  wont  to 
their  bnsiness,  he  in  his  shop,  and  she  about  her  housewiferj-. 
At  dinner-time  they  had  bread  and  cheese,  wherewith  tliey  were 
well  content,  and  took  it  thankfully.  Their  children  were  well 
taught  to  fear  Gwl,  and  to  say  their  Paternoster,  and  the  Ci-eed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  so  he  spent  his  time  in  doing 
his  duty  truly.  I  warrant  you  lie  did  not  so  many  false  stitches 
as  cobblers  do  nowadays,  St.  Antliony,  ixirceinng  that,  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  laid  away  all  pride  and  presump- 
tion. By  this  example  you  may  learn  that  honest  conversation 
and  godly  Uving  is  much  rcganled  before  God,  insomuch  that 
tliia  poor  cobbler,  doing  his  duty  diligently,  was  made  St. 
Antliony's  fellow." 

6L  Another  su-ong  writer  of  the  time  was  William  Tyndal, 
born  in  Gloucestershire,  probably  in  l-tS4.  After  graduating 
at  Oxford,  and  si>enfling  some  years  at  Canibriilge,  he  liccnme, 
alraut  l.il!),  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Gloucestershire  gentleman, 
Nir  John  Walsh,  of  Little  Sodbury.  Ho  translated  into  Eng- 
lish the  Eneliiridion  of  Erasmus,  which  argues  tliat  Chris- 
tian life  is  a  warfare  against  evil,  sustained  rather  by  olwj-ing 
Christ  than  by  faith  in  scholastic  dogmas.  As  the  controversy 
about  Luther  gathered  strength,  Tyndal  sup|>orled  Luther's 
cause  so  earnestly  that  he  was  cite<l  before  tlio  C^bancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  warned.  la  disi>uLe  aflerwards 
with  a  Worccatershiiv  divine,  Ue  Bai<l,  "If  God  spare  my  1 
vn  many  years  I  will  cimsc  a  l>oy  that  drivctli  the  plough  sliall 
know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  thou  dost."  Afterward 
going  to  l^ndon,  he  was  recci\-eil  into  the  house  of  Humphrey 
Uonmouth,  s  rich  draper,  liberal  of  mind  end  purse.     There 
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he  was  for  about  half  a  3*ear,  and,  as  Monmouth  said  afterwards, 
when  in  trouble  for  his  own  opinions,  "he  lived  like  a  good 
priest,  as  methonght.  He  studied  most  part  of  the  da}'  and  of 
the  night  at  his  book,  and  he  would  eat  but  sodden  meat  b}^  his 
good  will,  nor  drink  but  small-beer."  Tyndal  was  a  small  and 
thin  man,  who  lived  sparely* ,  and  studied  without  stint.  He 
must  have  been  ah^ead}-  at  work  in  Monmoutli's  house  on  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  Greek  into  English. 
Finding,  as  he  said  afterwards  of  himself,  "  not  only  that  there 
was  no  room  in  m}-  Lord  of  London's  palace  to  translate  the 
New  Testament,  but  also  that  there  was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all 
England,"  T3'ndal  left  England  for  Hamburg,  where  he  increased 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He  was  skilled  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  in  Itahan,  Spanish,  French,  and  German.  Although 
no  copies  of  such  an  edition  are  now  extant,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  T3'ndal  at  once  printed,  somewhere  on  the  Conti- 
nent, his  translation  into  English  of  two  of  the  Gospels,  those 
of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Pie  then,  in  1525,  secretly  printed, 
beginning  to  print  at  Cologne  and  finishing  at  Worms,  three 
thousand  copies  of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
English,  in  a  quarto  edition,  of  which  only  one  fragment 
remains.  There  was  added  to  it  immediately  a  second  edition 
of  three  thousand  copies  in  octavo,  printed  at  Worms.  This 
was  three  3-cars  after  Luther's  publication,  in  September,  1522, 
of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  German ;  and 
Luther's  version  was  freel}-  used  b}-  Tyndal  in  his  own  work. 
It  was  asserted  also,  b3'  the  English  bishops,  that  there  were 
three  thousand  errors  in  T3ndar8  translation  ;  of  which.  War- 
ham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbur3',  bought  up  and  destroyed  all 
the  copies  he  could  find.  Five  3ears  afterward,  in  1530, 
T3Tidal  printed  in  Hesse  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  In 
1535,  he  was  arrested  at  Antwerp ;  and  in  the  following  3*ear, 
at  Vilvoorden,  he  was  strangled  and  burnt;  his  last  words 
being,  "  Lord,  open  the  king  of  England's  e3'es." 

Of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  George  P.  Marsh 
8a3's  that  it  "is  the  most  important  philological  monument  of 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centur3',  i)erhaps  I  should  say  of 
the  whole  period  between  Chaucer  and  Shakesi>eare,  both  as  an 
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liistorical  relic,  aud  as  having  more  tlinn  any  thing  else  con- 
tiibuted  to  shai^c  aud  fix  tliu  aaa'cd  dialect,  and  establish  the 
forni  wliicb  the  Bible  must  permaneutly  assume  in  aa  English 


TjTidal'a  oiigiual  writings  are  numerous,  consisting  of  expo- 
sitions of  Scripture,  theological  treatises,  and  an  answer  to  &ii 
Tliomas  More's  "  Dialogue." 

7.  The  invention  of  printing  had  caused  a  wide  diffusion  of 
the  Bible  in  the  received  I^ttn  version,  known  as  the  Vulgate. 
Between  the  years  14C2  and  1500,  eighty  editions  of  it  wore 
printed.  In  1516,  Erasmus  published  a  corrected  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin ;  and  in  the 
Introduction)  he  said  that  the  Scriptures  addressed  all,  adapted 
Uicmselves  even  to  the  understanding  of  children,  and  that  it 
were  well  if  they  could  be  read  by  all  people  in  all  languages ; 
that  none  could  reasonably  be  cut  otT  from  a  blessing  as  much 
meant  for  all  as  baptism  and  the  other  sacraments.  Erasmus 
only  expressed  a  demand  which  the  people  of  many  countries 
were  an^iioua  to  utter  for  themselves;  and  for  the  luigUsIi 
l«ople,  the  attempt  to  satisfy  this  demand  was  made  by  other 
men  as  well  as  by  Tyndal. 

In  1535,  at  Zurich,  was  printed  for  the  first  time  a  complete 
triinstnlion  of  tJie  Itible  into  KngUsb ;  the  translator  being 
Miles  Coverdale,  an  Augustine  monk  of  Cambridge,  who  hud 
nilii|ili'd  lliu  prindpkii  of  the  Ucformation,  and  had  assisted 
Tjudiil  in  Ilia  iKiitinl  version.  In  the  some  year,  ThomM 
Cromwell,  Seeretarj-  of  State  to  Homy  VIII,,  was  in  search  of 
an  English  Bible  which  might  go  among  the  people  and  escape 
the  cbat:ge  of  containing  heresies.  Coverdale's  translation  was 
submitted  to  the  English  bishops,  who  said  tliat  it  had  many 
faults.  "  But,"  said  the  king,  "  arc  there  any  heresies  nuun- 
lainutl  thereby?"  An<I  when  they  said  that  they  bad  Ii>und 
none,  ho  ajiswered,  "Then,  in  God's  name,  let  it  go  among  tho 
l>«'0|iU'."  The  royal  license  was  obtained ;  but  the  introduction 
uf  Coverdale's  translation,  printed  in  1535,  was  delayi'd  by  ihc 
necessity  of  striking  out  the  name  of  the  king's  "moat  ilcaicst, 
juet  wife,  Auno,"  which  stood  with  lus  own  iu  the  dedication. 
The  first  printed  copies  of  tiie  whole  Bible  were  udmlttcd  into 


in  1^30.  ikt  ^-ear  of  tin  numinr  of  Tmctal,  Ibf-  vfiar 
ID  wMc^  Tvnda!'*-  5^f«w  Tefjumteii;  wa>  fiTSt  primal  in 
Ccrrerdiik''*^  transifltioL  was-  Hfrscrii^ef:  or.  liie  liik^ 
pa^  SF  luninr  tjeeu  madi-  frait  liit  ("-rprmar:  anri  l^tin. — 
*-  IkithfullT  and  im}^  iraii8lai**c]  orrt  of  I»ouf4if  and  I^tin  im^ 
KngriifiL."^  He  said  tine  lit  iiacl  f  vc  several  rraiislaTion?  )\r 
Mm.  and  foBcrwed  hk  imerprexx^T^.  A  new  edition.  tc^tjuvI 
md  oorrecu^.  xqrpefired  in  ir»itT.  prini'*(".  ir  Eiurlan^i. 

In  JnlT   of  tilt    Bsmt    Tear,   tberf-   was    iioltlishod   aliroad 

*  *  A 

a  oomplete  Bible  in  folio,  profeasiiu:  lo  l«e  ••  tnilv  and  pnpolv 
tncQsbct«d  into  Knglish  br  Tljonui?  Manbev."  This  w«; 
formed  oat  of  liie  translaiionc  of  Tm'-lal  and  C«:»vori^alo,  nn*^OT 
the  sopenntendenoe  of  JoSm  Bogecs,  irho  was  aiVorvrards 
famoDS  as  a  martrr.  and  irbo  for  this  translation  asstinxvl  tho 
Bame  of  Matthew.  His  Kble,  known  as  •*  Manhow's  Rihlc,"* 
indoded  aS  that  had  l>een  done  h\  T\"ndal,  nann-lv  his  Pcnia* 
tencb.  faHowed  hr  other  translations  of  his  ilown  lo  the  on^^  of 
tbe  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  and  his  New  Tostamont,  Tho 
other  caDonical  books  Sogers  gave  in  a  strict  revision  of  Oo%t*r* 
dale's  translation,  and  the  Apocni>ha  he  gave  in  a  translntivHt 
of  his  own. 

In  15S8,  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had  lHNX>mo  Lonl  CmmwolU 
planned  a  repablication  at  Paris  of  Tyndal's  translation,  in  a 
form  that  would  adapt  it  for  free  use ;  and  for  this  iHir|>osc  ho 
sent  Miles  Coverdale  to  Paris  to  su]x^rintond  tho  printin^j. 
Being  there  in  some  peril  from  the  Inquisition,  tho  work  was 
transferred  to  London,  where,  in  1539,  apix^annl  CovoixlaloV 
revision  of  Tvndal's  work  and  his  own,  in  tho  folio  known  l>oth 
as  "  Cromwell's  Bible,"  and  as  ''  The  Great  IViUlo/' 

In  the  same  3'ear  was  published  a  care  Ail  n»  vision  of  **  ISInt- 
thew's  Bible/*  made,  under  the  jMitronago  of  Cn)nnvolK  hy 
Richard  Tavemer,  an  Oxford  Reformer,  tlion  nltaoliod  to  tho 
court.     This  edition  was  called  "  Taverner's  Hiblo.*' 

Finall}',  in  1540,  apix?ared  the  most  autlioritalivo  of  tho  ver- 
sions made  in  Henrj-  VIII. 's  reign.  It  was  a  rovlHlon  of  **  Tlio 
Great  Bible,"  planned  by  Cranmer  as  Archbisl»op  of  Cantor- 
bury,  and  made  b}-  direct  collation  with  tho  llobivw  and  (irook 
texts.    It  was  first  published  in  April,  1510,  with  a  prolo^uo 
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by  Cranmer ;  and,  besides  retaining  the  name  of  "  Tlie  Groat 
Bible,"  was  also  called  "Cranraer's  Bible."  This  became, 
and  remainet.!  till  1568,  the  translation  npijointcd  to  be  read 
in  churches.  Its  version  of  the  Paalms  is  retained  to  this 
day  by  tbo  Chmeh  of  England  in  its  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

8.  The  treatment  of  historical  events  in  England  was  Btill  in 
the  hands  of  clironiulers ;  and,  even  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  several  of  the  chroniclers  wrote  in  Latin  In 
preference  to  English. 

Of  the  Lalln  dironiolcrs,  wo  first  encounter  Bernard  Asdre,  born 
at  Tnulmise,  an  Aiisliii  friar,  who  nas  presciii  at  Hcury  Vll.'s  entry 
into  London  nf Inr  Bfiaworlli  Field.  He  was  bliiiil;  Up  was  a  Rclmlnr,  and 
wrote  verses;  anil  liavhig  g.iined  favor  al  court,  he  became  tutor  lo 
Artliur,  Prliiee  of  Wales,  and  styled  hlniBelf  Henry  VU.'s  ]>oet  laureate^ 
In  15U0,  liavlng  retired  from  court,  he  began  to  work  at  hl«  Latin  "  Lita 
of  Henry  VU.,"  finished  In  1502;  as  well  as  to  compile  yearly  accounu 
of  the  chief  events  of  his  time.  There  remain,  Iiowever,  his  records  of 
only  four  years,  the  latest  being  I.'>21.  This  blind  French  poet  and 
hislorlographer,  naturallecd  lit  England,  altbongh  no  geuins,  had  much 
repute  in  his  own  day- 

Fglydore  Vergil,  barn  at  Urbino,  had  won  fame  in  Italy  before  he 
came  to  England  for  Peter's  Fence,  and  was  there  made  Archdeacon  of 
Wells.  He  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  there  in  ]i>53.  Among  Ida  wuiiu. 
all  written  in  Latin,  Is  an  "  English  Chronicle,"  in  Iwenly-seven  bootUr 
b^gnn  by  him  in  the  ]atl«r  years  of  Henry  VIL,  and  finished  in  itte 
earlier  years  of  the  rcign  of  Henry  VIII. 

John  Moir  (Latinized  Major),  a  Scotcljman,  bom  in  ItHS,  a  famona 
theologian  of  ills  day,  having  l>een  professor  of  divinity  both  al  th« 
Borboniie  and  at  St.  Andrews,  and  liaving  had  botli  Knox  and  Bucliatuui 
anions  his  pupils,  wrote  in  Latin  theological  and  nioral  treaiises,  ant]  a 
"  History  of  Great  Britain,"  In  six  bonlis,  whicii  Joined  the  Clironidea 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  was  published  at  Paris  in  1&21,  Uie  year 
in  which  Lutlior  appeared  at  tlie  Diet  of  Worms.  Tliis  l)Ool[.  by  k 
Scottish  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  not  sparing  in  condemnation  of 
tlie  corruptions  of  the  clergy  and  the  usurpations  of  the  court  of  Itoma. 
Fur  each  piTiod  Malr  pave  llrst  tlie  Engllsii  Idslory,  and  Ihen  llie  Scot- 
tish. For  Its  free  speecli,  Hair's  History  was  placed  l»y  tlie  orthodox 
abroad  lictuw  lis  nntlior's  Bcholaslic  wrilluE^s.     Mulr  died  In  lOAO. 

Anotiier  Scottish  cliroulcler  was  Hector  Bo«o«  (Boyce).  prolcssor 
of  the  Collpge  uf  Moutoctitn.  who  publlshi'd  iil  Farls,  In  t52S.  his  Latin 
"  History  of  the  Scots,"  In  nineteen  borFfcs.  Bncee  was  Imni  at  Dundee 
l-liSS,  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  Paris,  where  be  taught  philos^ 
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phy,  and  aftervards  was  principal  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  Eras- 
mus corresponded  with  him,  and  the  King  of  i^cotlaud  pensioned  him. 
He  died  about  1536. 

9.  But  the  most  memorable  chroniclers  during  this  time  were 
those  who  wrote  in  English.  The  Latin  chronicle  last  men- 
tioned was  translated  into  English,  and  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1536,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Histon'  and  Chroniklis  of  Scot- 
land,"  forming  one  of  the  most  important  [)ieces  of  old  Scottish 
prose.  The  translator  was  John  Bellenden,  who  matriculated 
as  a  student  of  St.  Andrews  in  1508.  He  was  liberally-  edu- 
cated, and  obtained  much  credit  as  a  poet  at  the  court  of  James 
v.,  in  whose  service  he  had  been  from  the  time  of  the  king's 
infancy'.  His  translation  of  Boece  was  made  at  request  of  this 
king,  for  whom  also  he  began  a  translation  of  Livy,  of  which  he 
completed  only  the  first  five  books.  Bellenden,  when  he  i>ub- 
lished  his  translation  of  Boece,  was  a  doctor  in  the  Church, 
Archdeacon  of  Mora}*,  and  Canon  of  Ross  ;  but  he  added  to  his 
translation  an  earnest  letter  to  James  V.  on  the  miseries  of 
wicked  princes  and  the  dut}-  of  a  king.  Bellenden's  chief  i>oem 
was  a  "Proheme  of  the  Cosmographe,**  written  for  the  king's 
instruction.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1550,  an  earnest  honest  man, 
and  stout  opponent  of  the  Reformation. 

Robert  Fabyan,  an  opulent  citizen  and  politician  of  Lon- 
don, who  died  in  1512,  wrote,  partly  in  verse  and  parti}'  in 
prose,  his  "Concordance  of  Histories,"  afterwards  called 
**New  Chronicles  of  England  and  France,  in  Two  Parts." 
The  work  opened  with  a  prologue  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  which 
represented  its  author  as  one  who  prepared  material  for  the 
skilled  artist  or  historian  who  should  come  after  him  to  ixjrfect 
what  he  had  rudely  shaped.  The  prologue  ended  with  an  invo- 
cation to  the  Virgin  for  help  ;  and  the  seven  parts  of  the  chroni- 
cle, which  brought  the  histor}'  from  Bnit  to  the  year  1504, 
ended  with  seven  metrical  epilogues,  entitled  "The  Seven  Jo\'8 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  The  chronicle  itself  was  in  prose, 
with  translation  into  English  verse  of  any  Latin  verses  that 
were  cited.  A  notable  example  of  this  was  Fabyan 's  English 
version  of  the  Latin  verses  said  to  have  been  made  by  Edward 
II.  in  his  imprisonment.     Though  Fabyan  was  not  credulous 
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of  luiraelos  and  marvels,  tie  was  &  sealoua  chorchmaD,  and,  in 
using  monkish  chroniclea  aa  material  for  iiis  own  compilntioD  of 
hiatorj",  was  a  devout  adopter  of  the  ceuaiires  of  all  kings  wlio 
T»ere  enemies  to  religious  places.  Of  Beeket  he  spoke  as  a 
"  glorious  martjT ' '  and  a  • '  blessed  saint ;  "  of  Henry  U.  as  a 
"  hammer  of  Iloly  Chnrch." 

With  the  name  of  Fahyan  as  a  chronicler  is  assodnted  that 
of  Edward  Hall,  who  was  bom  in  Shropshire  at  the  end 
of  the  lifttenth  century.  He  was  in  1514  scholar  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  but  removed  to  Oxford;  about  1518,  he 
entored  at  Gray's  Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  became  common 
sergeant  and  under-sheriff,  and  in  1540  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
shorilTs  court.  Ilia  career  belonged  entirely  to  the  reign  of 
Henrj-  VIII.,  and  he  died  iu  1547.  His  history  of  '•  The  Union 
of  the  Two  Noble  and  Illustre  Families  of  Lancastre  and 
Yorke,"  commonly  called  Hall's  "Chronicle,"  ended  with  the 
j-ear  1532.  It  was  first  published  in  1548,  after  its  author's 
death,  by  Ricliard  Graflon,  who  said  that  "Hall  dying,  and 
being  in  Uis  latter  time  not  so  painful  and  studious  as  he  ought 
to  have  bi-en,"  Graflon  himself  uudcrtook  the  completion  of  it. 
This  was  a  forbidden  book  under  Philip  and  Mary. 

Of  this  blanch  of  litoraturo,  the  most  agreeable  spcGimcD 
produced  in  the  first  Iialf  of  tl»e  sixteenth  century,  was  tlio 
English  translation  of  Froiasart's  "  Chronicle,"  made  by  Lord 
BmierB,  and  published  in  1523.  Lord  Berners  was  eilucat«d 
at  Oxford,  travelled  abroad,  earned  the  favor  of  Henry  VU., 
and  was  made  by  Ilenrj-  VIII.  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  life.  He  transJatetl  tlio  "  Golden  Book  "  of  Itfarcns  Aure- 
liuH,  and  other  works,  and  wrot«  also  s  Latin  aacrod  play,  "  lie 
in  Vineam  Meam,"  which  was  acted  iu  eJiurch  at  CalnLs  aflcr 
vespers.  His  translation  of  Froisaart  is  among  Uie  best  jitobc 
English  of  his  time. 

10.  Closely  allied  to  these  English  clironicles  is  the  famous 
"  Itinerary  "  of  John  Leland,  who  was  born  iu  I^ondon  about 
1.^06.  He  was  one  of  Hie  hoys  under  William  Lily  at  St.  Paul's 
School.  Tlienee  lie  proceeded  to  Chriat'a  College.  Cambridge. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A,  early  in  1522,  went  than  to  Oxford, 
Mioncc  to  the  University  of  Paris.     He  became  cUapIun  and 
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Mbmiui  to  Hmr  VUL,  vte  gmx^  Mm.  in  June,  1^S0«  tbe  iv^ 
tofT  d  Boppefng.  in  ilie  Ift&raies  oi  Caljus.  AK-«i  1«V4>  be 
obtiifd  t2ie  title  of  Kind's  AsiaqiiATT  :  three  veao^  laier  be  bsit 
spedjl  fieense  to  keep  a  cnrue  sa  Pof^ling.  aoKi  work  in  Fng- 
land.  Tlien  be  vss  for  sx  Tears,  bv  roval  comnus^sion.  tnwl- 
liiig  OTer  Kngiaiwl,  taking  a  partictilar  account  of  tbe  cities* 
towns,  and  Tillages  of  eacb  coontT :  describing  also  tbe  situa- 
tion, sofl,  ooorae  of  the  riTers.  and  nainber  of  miles  from  place 
to  [daoe.  He  set  down  tbe  seTeral  castles,  religious  bouses,  and 
otber  public  and  {Kivate  buildings,  with  account  of  tbe  families 
of  best  note  resident  tbeiein.  He  recorded  windows  and  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  belonging  to  tbe  several  cathedrals,  monas- 
teries, etc.  He  inspected  also  their  libraries,  took  e^^act  cata- 
logues of  books,  eren  made  transcripts  of  matter  useful  to  his 
purpose  of  setting  forth  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  kingdom.  Leland,  ahhough  a  church 
reformer,  lamented  the  havoc  made  of  valuable  libraries  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  he  did  what  he  ivuld 
to  brii^  into  safe  keeping  the  treasures  of  literature  that  he 
found.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  he  settled  down  to  arrange 
for  the  press  his  vast  accumulations ;  but  after  the  excessive 
labor  of  several  years,  his  brain  gave  way,  about  1550,  and  in 
that  condition  he  died  in  1552.  During  his  lifetime,  he  had 
won  distinction  by  publishing  minor  Latin  ix^ems ;  but  at  his 
death,  the  great  mass  of  his  writings  were  still  unpublished. 
Many  of  these  were  pilfered,  and  in  a  garbled  form  api^aretl 
on  the  pages  of  other  antiquaries.  It  was  not  until  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  after  his  death,  that  his  manuscripts  wen^ 
published.  In  1709,  his  *'  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Hritan- 
nicis,"  edited  by  Anthony  Hall,  was  published  in  two  volumos ; 
and  in  1715,  his  ''  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Britannicis,**  edited  by 
Thomas  Heame,  was  published  in  six  volumes.  Tlicsc  arc  in 
Latin.  His  most  celebrateil  work  is  in  Pinglish,  the  '*  Itinora- 
rj',"  likewise  edited  by  Ilearne,  which  was  published  in  1710- 
1712,  in  nine  volumes.  Some  of  his  writings  still  remain  in 
manuscript. 

11.  A  memorable  piece  of  English  writing  in  this  time  Is 
"  The  Governor, ' '  by  Sir  Thomaa  Slyot,  published  in  1 53 1 ,  — 
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a  prose  treatise  on  education,  generous  and  wise  in  its  tone, 
and  strongly  opposing  the  custom  of  ill-treating  schoolboys. 
Elyot  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge ;  was  knighted  by  Heniy 
Vni.,  in  whose  service  he  was  much  emplo^-ed  in  foreign  em- 
bassies ;  and  died  in  1546.  Although  his  book  on  education  is 
the  one  for  which  he  is  chiefl}'  remembered,  he  wrote  several 
other  books,  particularly  ''The  Castle  of  Health,"  published 
in  1533;  a  "Latin  and  English  Dictionary,"  in  1538,  the  first 
ever  published  in  England ;  and  a  *'  Defence  or  Aix)logy  of 
Good  Women,"  in  1545. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FIRST   HALF   OF   THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY: 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

1.  Joha  KkeltAB.  — 2.  Williaai  Dvnbar.  — S.  GarU  Douglas.  — 4.  8ir  Darld  Lindsay 
of  the  Moaat.  — S.  8lr  Thoaias  Wyatt.  — 6.  Earl  of  Rarrey.  — 7.  Alexaader 
Barclay.  — 8.  Stepl^a  Hawes.  — 9.  Wllliaia  Roy.  — 10.  Scottish  Hyiaas.— 11. 
The  Dnuaa;  the  Morality-Play.  — 12.  Kkeltoa^s  ''Magntflcenre.''  — IS.  Lind- 
say's Satire  on  the  Three  Estates.  — 14.  Ri&e  of  the  Modern  Drama.— 15.  The 
First  Comedy;  HIeholas  Udall.  — 16.  Masques.  — 17.  Interludes;  John  Hey- 
wood. 

1.  During  this  period,  six  poets  came  into  especial  promi- 
nence, three  of  them  being  Scotsmen :  John  Skelton,  William 
Dunbar,  Gavin  Douglas,  Sir  David  Lindsay-,  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  These  poets  we  shall  first 
study  in  the  order  named ;  then  we  shall  deal  with  a  few  poets 
of  less  note ;  and  finally  we  shall  examine  the  progress  made 
up  to  1550  in  the  development  of  the  English  drama. 

John  Bkelton  was  born  either  in  Cumberland  or  in  Norfolk, 
and  not  before  the  3'ear  1460.  He  took  his  Master's  degrce  at 
Cambridge  in  1484 ;  and  in  1490  he  was  si)oken  of  l\v  Caxton 
as  "  late  created  poet  laureate  "  at  Oxford.  Several  years 
later,  he  was  admitted  to  the  same  title  at  Louvain  and  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  degree  of  ix)et  laureate  was  then  a  recognized  de- 
gree in  grammar  and  rhetoric  with  versification.  A  wreath  of 
laurel  was  presented  to  each  new  "  poeta  laureatus;"  and  if 
this  graduated  grammarian  obtained  also  a  license  to  teach  boys, 
he  was  publicly  presented  in  the  Convocation  House  with  a  rod 
and  ferule.  If  he  sen-ed  a  king,  he  might  call  himself  the 
king's  humble  poet  laureate ;  as  John  Ka}-,  of  whom  no  verso 
remains,  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  first  to  do,  in  calling  himself 
poet  laureate  to  Edward  IV.  Before  obtaining  this  dcgi'ce  the 
candidate  would  be  required  to  write  a  hundred  Latin  verses  on 
the  glory  of  the  University,  or  some  other  accepted  subject. 
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lu  H98,  Skelton  took  orders,  and  became  afterwards  rector 
or  Diss,  Norfolk  :  at  which  time,  he  was  likewise  tutor  to  Prince 
Henry,  afterwavtl  King  Henry  VIll.  During  the  earlier  daj-a 
of  Cftnlinal  Wolse.v,  .Skelton  was  hia  friend  ;  but  from  about  tJie 
year  151U.  when  Wolsey'a  oiiiirossioiis  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people  became  more  severe,  Skelton  turned  against  biiu,  and  in 
his  fearless  and  savage  satires  brave<1  the  great  prelate's  wrath. 
Against  that  wrath,  the  poet  ha<l  finally  to  protect  himself  by 
taking  the  sjinctuaiy  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  was 
safely  sheltered  until  his  death,  in  1529.  He  never  ceased  to  be 
nominal  rector  of  Diss;  though  he  Is  said  to  have  been  sus- 
pended (Vom  his  fimctions  by  Dr.  Eic-hanl  Xis,  his  diocesan, 
for  inclination  towards  the  opinions  of  the  reformers.  The  par- 
ticular offence  said  to  have  Iwcn  chai'ged  against  John  Skelton 
by  the  Dominicans  was  that  he  had  violated  the  rule  of  cclltiacy, 
by  secret  marriage  to  the  mother  of  his  children, 

The  student  who  glances  at  llie  most  iiopiikr  of  Skclton's 
poems,  written  in  the  coarse  and  artless  verse  which  has  l)een 
named  "  Skeltonical,"  and  which  at  first  seems  to  hv  mere  iXog- 
gerel,  will  be  in  danger  of  coucliiding  that  Skelton  himself  was 
uot  a  man  of  much  learning  or  literary  cultivation,  in  reality, 
however,  he  was  Ixith.  That  he  had  many  uni\ersily  Itonora, 
that  ho  was  a  tutor  in  the  royal  family,  and  tlint  he  wrote 
Latin  verses,  and  a  proso  treatise  in  Latin  called  "  Speculum 
Priucipls,"  is  proof  of  his  learning;  white  his  liternr)'  culti- 
vation was  something  for  which  he  was  distlnguislied  in  hia 
own  day.  Caxlon  publicly  apjiealed  to  lilm  us  an  arbiter  in 
mutters  of  scholarship,  saying  Hint  iSkclton  had  translated  fhira 
the  Latin,  "  not  in  nide  and  oldc  langage.  but  in  polvsshed  ami 
ornate  terines  crallely,  as  he  that  hath  reddo  Vjrgyle,  Ovyde, 
Tullyo,  and  all  the  other  noble  i»oet»  and  oratours,  to  me  un- 
knowcn.  And  also  lie  hath  reilde  the  nine  muses,  ami  under* 
»I»nde  the>T  musicallc  scyences,  and  to  whom  of  tlu'^'in  oeho 
scyeuce  is  Bppropre<l.  I  sitjiitose  he  liolh  dronken  of  Klycon't 
well."  At  tlie  end  of  the  lineenth  century,  when  I*rince  Henry 
was  nine  years  old,  Krusmus,  in  dc<liesting  to  the  boy  a  LaUn 
oile  in  '■'■  l*rnise  of  Britain,  King  Ilemy  VIL,  and  the  royjil 
diildreu,"  congrutulated  hiiii  011  being  honaed  with  Skelton*  a 
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special  light  and  ornament  of  British  literature  (^'  unum  Britan- 
nicarum  literamm  lumen  et  deeus  "),  who  could  not  only  kindle 
his  desire  for  studjs  but  secure  its  consummation.  In  the  ode 
itself  Erasmus  again  spoke  of  Skelton  as  Prince  Henry's  guide 
to  the  sacred  sources  of  learning. 

While  Skelton  was  still  a  student  at  Cambridge,  he  appears 
to  have  written  a  poem  ''  On  the  Death  of  King  Edward  IV." 
like  one  of  the  old  metrical  tragedies  of  men  fallen  from  high 
estate,  it  tells  —  the  dead  king  speaking  —  how  the  days  of 
power,  of  wealth  wrung  from  the  commonaltj*,  of  costly  works 
under  a  rule  pleasing  to  some,  to  others  displeasing,  are  at  an 
end: 

*'  Mercy  I  ask  of  my  misdoiug; 

What  ayaileth  it,  friends,  to  be  my  foe, 
Sith  I  cannot  resist  uor  amend  your  complaining  ? 

Qiiid,  ecce,  nunc  in  pulvere  domiio,*' 

The  last  line,  suggesting  royal  pomp  asleep  in  dust,  is  the 
refVain  to  ever}'  stanza.  In  1489  Skelton  wrote,  in  Chaucer's 
stanza,  an  "  Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land," who  was  killed  by  an  insurgent  populace  in  Yorkshire. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  probablj', 
Skelton  wrote  his  ''  Bowge  of  Court."  It  was  an  allegorical 
court  xx>em  against  court  follies  and  vices. 

Bowge  is  the  French  bouche  (the  mouth) ;  and  bowge  of  court  was  the 
old  technical  name  for  the  right  to  feed  at  a  king's  table.  Skelton  here 
told,  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  how  iu  autumn  he  thought  of  the  craft  of  old 
poets  who 

*'  Under  bb  coverte  term^s  as  coald  bo 
Can  toucbe  a  trouth,  and  cloke  it  Bubt^'lly 
Witb  fressbe  utteraunce  full  eentencyously." 

Weary  with  much  thinking,  he  slept  at  the  port  of  Harwich  in  mine 
host's  house  called  "  Power's  Keye; "  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw 
sail  into  harbor  a  goodly  ship,  which  cast  anchor,  and  was  boarded  by 
tradera  who  found  royal  merchandise  in  her.  The  poet  also  went  on 
board,  where  he  found  no  acquaintance,  and  there  was  much  noise, 
until  one  commanded  all  to  hold  their  peace,  and  said  that  the  ship  was 
the  "Bowge  of  Court,"  owned  by  the  Dame  Saunce-pere  (Peerless); 
that  her  merchandise  was  called  Favor,  and  who  would  have  it  must 
pay  dear.  The  poet  found  that  there  were  seven  subtle  persons  in  the 
ship: 


M  daj-ly 
Uyulcrapl*  ecbG  oiiiDi  vlib  Gice  deedly  and  puis ; 

And  Bmny  llufUr,  Itajil-well  coudepickoB  midB; 
Wllh  Olher  fouro  or  thcyr  affynllB, 

DjriiUyQi',  Uyuiu,  Uyujinulcr,  Sublylle." 

TheBC  sBTan  sins  of  the  court  had  for  their  friend  Fortune,  wto  ofUn 
(lanced  with  them;  but  they  hod  no  love  for  the  new-comer,  Dread,  the 
'  nuueof  the  poet.  FavellcloakedhUill-wIlt  with  sugared  speech.  Dread 
thanked  him,  and  was  then  addressed  iu  turn  bj  the  other  vices,  each  In 
his  own  fashion;  and  at  last  Dread,  the  poet,  was  about  to  jump  out  of 
tlie  ship  to  avoid  lieine  slain,  wlieii  he  awoke,  "  caught  peuiie  and  yuke, 
and  wrote  this  lytyll  boke," 

But  Skoltoc's  fame  does  not  rest  upon  good  thought  put  into 
this  conventional  disguise.  He  ft-It  with  the  people ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Ileory  VIII.  we  shall  find  him  speaking  with  them,  and 
for  them,  by  putting  bold  words  of  his  own  upon  the  life  of  his 
own  day  into  a  form  of  verse  borrowed  from  nobod3-.  This 
form  of  verse,  which  has  been  ealled  SItellonioal,  npiwarod  in 
the  delicately  playful  "  Boke  of  Phyllj-p  Sparowe,"  the  lament 
of  a  maid  over  the  death  of  a  iiet  sparron .  Tlio  lament  ended 
with  a  Latin  epitaph  to  the  bird,  and  it  was  followed  by  dainty- 
commendations  of  its  mistress.  This  poem,  gu^ested  no  doubt 
by  the  Spanow  of  Catullus,  was  written  by  Skelton  Ijefore  the 
ond  of  1.^08. 

Duruig  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Skotton 
was  in  high  favor  with  his  old  pupil ;  and  later  in  the  |ioet'a 
life,  it  mnst  have  I>een  in  part  the  consciousness  of  the  king's 
(Viendship  for  liim  that  emboldened  him  to  make  his  Iremendotis 
assaults  on  Cardinal  Wolsey.  His  favorite  mauner  beeome  sa- 
tiric, and  even  vituperative,  animated  by  {lassionnU^  imlignnlian 
at  the  evils  of  tlie  lime,  and  by  genuine  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
content of  llic  people.  The  least  ci'editable  of  his  writings  in 
tliis  saline  vein  arc  four  minor  poems,  personally  abasive  of 
Sir  C'liristopher  Gamesclie,  gentleman  usher  to  Henry  VIII., 
with  whom  Skelton  had  a  "  flyting."  —  a  contest  of  mctrieal 
scoldbg  in  billingsgate,  for  the  diversion  of  the  king  and  Ida 
court.  This  metrical  acokling- match  belongs  to  a  form  of  lit- 
erature descended  fh)m  the  "  tenstm  "  or  "Jen  |iartl  "  of  early 
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Provencal  poetr}'.  The  "tenson"  was  a  song  in  dialogue  of 
contention  which  found  its  way  into  European  literature  from 
wit-combats  of  the  Arabs  on  nice  points  of  love  and  philosophj'. 
But  the  fifteenth  century  advanced  b}'  many  ways  to  a  rough 
heartiness  in  dealing  with  realities  of  life.  Thus,  in  a  flyting, 
which  takes  its  name  from  our  old  name  for  contention,  "  flit," 
the  two  poets,  who,  if  the^-  had  lived  some  centuries  earlier, 
would,  through  a  "  tenson,"  have  been  attacking  and  defending 
castles  in  the  air,  were  down  upon  earth  belaboring  each  other 
with  the  pen  as  heartily  as  if  they  had  come  into  the  tilt-^ard, 
and  the  pens  were  lances  with  which  they  were  engaged,  each 
in  the  pla^-ful  endeavor  to  knock  down  his  friend.  Of  course, 
such  performance  was  a  degradation  of  the  character  of  poet 
and  man  of  letters ;  and  in  Skelton's  case,  as  in  that  of  every 
other  satiric  poet,  satire  does  not  deserve  respect  until  it  rises 
above  personal  petulance,  and  is  inspired  by  wrath  at  gi'eat  pub- 
lic wrongs,  and  bj'  compassion  for  those  who  suffer  such  wrongs. 
The  first  of  Skelton's  great  satires  is  ''  Speak,  Parrot," 
written,  not  in  his  own  peculiar  verse,  but  in  Chaucer's  seven- 
lined  stanza.  It  was  written  about  1523,  at  the  height  of  Wol- 
sey's  power.  This  man,  then  supreme  minister,  was  housed 
luxuriousl}'  in  his  palace  at  Hampton  Court ;  the  English  people 
suffered  from  his  exactions,  and  he  was  dail}'  pointed  at  b}- 
church  reformers,  who  inveighed  against  the  "pomp  and 
pride"  of  a  high  clergy,  more  ready  to  shear  than  feed  their 
sheep.  Then  it  was  that  John  Skelton,  who  felt  with  the  peo- 
ple, poured  upon  Wolsey  from  the  voice  of  one  the  wrath  of 
man}'.  In  his  poem  of  "Speak,  Parrot,"  he  uttered  satire 
through  a  medle}'  of  apt  sa3'ings,  jumbled  together  and  pleas- 
antl}'  blended  with  scraps  from  the  parrot's  feast  of  languages. 
The  parrot  appeared  frequently  as  a  court  bird,  in  the  Euro- 
pean literature  of  these  times ;  and  although  parrots  had  been 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  followers  of  Alexander  the  Great 
many  centuries  before,  their  diffusion  in  the  earlier  j'ears  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  due  to  the  followers  of  Columbus, 
for  it  was  one  of  tlie  smaller  results  of  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  Skelton's  PaiTot  was  ga3'ly  painted  as  a  ladies' 
pet,  and  a  philologist  who  picked  up  phrases  in  all  tongues, 
and  nlso,  as  he  said. 
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"Sudi  sliredis  of  sentence,  strowed  in  the  sluip 
Of  ttiiii<;yeiit  Arisllppus  anil  Biich  other  mo 
I  gaUer  logyUier  aiid  close  iu  my  crop." 

■WTiatovcr  else  may  be  obscure  in  bis  whimsically  disjointed 
oracles,  it  is  clear  that  he  meant  Henry  VIU.  and  Wolsey  by 
the  dogs  Bo-ho  and  Hoiigb-ho  (Bow-wow  and  Wow-wow) ,  when 
he  said : 

"  Bo-ho  doth  bark  well,  bnt  Hougli-ho  he  rukth  Uie  ring; 
From  Scarpary  to  Tartary  renown  tlierein  ilolh  apriiig. 
With,  He  said,  and  V/c  soiJ,  1  wot  now  what  I  wot, 
tjuod  inagnut  eat  donUnus  Judas  Scaflotlt." 
Elsewhere  Wolsey  was  he  who  makes  men  to  jurable,  to  stum- 
ble, to  tnmble  down  like  Tools,  to  lower,  to  drop,  to  kneel,  to 
Stoop,  and  to  piny  coucli-qitail,      "  He  cnrrieth  a  king  in  his 
sleeve,  if  ali  the  world  fail,"     Sinec  De  ileal  ion '3  floorl,  spoke 
tlie  Parrot,  there  were  never  seen  "  so  many  nublc  boilies  under 
one  ilaw'e  head ;  ao  many  thieves  hanged  and  thieves  never  the 
less ;  80  much  prisonmcnt  for  matters  not  worth  an  haw ;  eo 
liokl  a  bragging  butcher,  and    flesh   sold    bo   ili-ar ;    so   many 
plucked  partridges,  and  80  Tat  quails;  so  mangy  a  mastifT  rnr 
the  great  greyhound's  poor;  so  fat  n  maggot  bred  of  a  flesh- 
fly  ;  was  never  anch  a  filtliy  Goi^on,  nor  such  an  epicure,  since 
Deucalion's  flood  I  make  lliee  fast  and  sure." 

The  secon<l  of  his  great  satires  is  "  Why  Come  ye  Not  lo 
Coint?"  in  which  the  same  public  scorn  of  Wokey  is  i)oure<l 
forth  in  Skcllon's  own  verse ;  a  form  of  verse  tiiat  was  itself 
popular,  —  earnest,  whimsical,  wiili  toirents  of  rlyme  added  to 
short  lines  kindred  in  accent  and  alliteration  to  the  oUl  national 
form  of  verse. 

All  was  wrong  in  the  Iniiil;  the  English  nobles  were  extluguished 
under  Ihe  rod  haL  "Our  barons  be  so  bold,  into  a  mouwslioli!  lliey 
M'ouliI  run  away  and  creep,  lllce  s  msyny  of  shpep;  dure  not  look  out  at 
■I'Mir.  for  dread  of  tlie  mustllT  cur,  (or  dread  <if  the  butchfr's  ili^  would 
worry  them  like  an  bog."  "  I  piity  Gud  save  the  king,"  says  SketUtn, 
"wherever  Iw  go  or  ride.  I  pray  tiod  he  his  guide."  Bnt  "once  yel 
ngnin  of  jou  I  would  frayus  (ask).  Wliy  come  yc  not  to  Courl  ?  To 
which  court  ?  To  the  King's  Court,  or  to  tlainpton  Cimrt  ?  Nay,  to  the 
King's  Court:  the  King's  Conrt  should  have  the  cxcclli-nce.  But  Hnnifi- 
lun  Court  hath  the  pre-cniincn<«.  and  Yorkfis  Place  with  my  lurdiis 
gnux,  to  whose  nukgulflccncu  is  all  tlie  condueucc,  suits,  n)id  lupplic*- 
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«f  jlB  9h6«i&.  a  stimv  fee  Isv,  h  skall  li^  as  be  will 
He  n^M^Aeah  IcvAes  ik>  viove  ikaa  pcffAm^fr:  W  is  in  s:adi  elaiiosi  of 
his  eT«ha:yw> .  a&d  ibe  trqiptwnMixm  d  tmr  ^c^w^er^isn  \csrA,  Uia:«  God  to 
reeofd,  be  mksb  &n  az  wDi  whhoiui  reaxm  or  skill.  Howheui  ibe  prv 
mofftiial  id  bis  vres^beid  cvipiud.  aud  bis  base  pivc^cT,  utd  bis  creasy 
genealogy,  be  caioe  of  ibe  HMx^-rc^nl  tbai  was  casi  i>ui  of  a  biacbor^s 
atalL**  In  mete  tban  t«>e'He  bnudred  of  siKb  sbon  lines  SlEoh^n's 
**  Wbj  Cone  je  S<A  to  Coun  f^  poured  oni  ibe  az^ger  of  ibe  profile 


7«t  Wvm  the  rod, 
Aad  tbe  mroike  <d  God.* 

SkelioD  leit  deeply,  or  be  coald  doU  eren  with  the  kinfr*s  »«i>tt  favor, 
hare  brared  Wolsey  in  his  day  of  power  with  so  bold  a  satiie.  In  this 
poem  be  painted  the  eondition  of  the  court. 

Tbere  was  ret  a  tbird  great  satire,  his  **  Colin  Clout/'  whicb 
also  deBOunced  Wolsey,  bat  of  whicb  the  main  puqx>se  was  to 
paint  tbe  coodition  of  tbe  country.  Colin  Clout  representeil  in 
his  poem  the  po<M*  Englishman  of  the  day,  rustic  or  town-brod. 
The  name  blends  the  two  forms  of  life :  Colin  is  from  ^*  colonus  '* 
(tiller  of  the  soil),  whence  clown;  Clout,  or  Patch,  sign  of  a 
sedentary  calling,  stands  for  the  town  meehanic,  such  as  lk>t- 
tom  the  Weaver,  and  his  "  crew  of  ixitches,  base  mechanicals.** 
In  Skeitonic  verses,  about  equal  in  number  to  those  of  **  Why 
Come  ye  Not  to  Court?  "  Colin  Clout  uttereil  his  simple  thought 
upon  the  troubles  of  the  church,  and  all  the  evil  that  had  como 
of  the  corruption  of  the  bishops  and  high-churchmcn.  ''That 
the  people  talk  this,  somewhat  there  is  amiss,'*  snid  Skolton. 
In  this  poem  the  reference  to  Wolsey  was  only  incidental,  and 
the  desire  was  to  sustain  the  church  by  sliowing  what  reform 
of  discipline  it  needed  if  it  was  to  "  let  Colin  Clout  have  none 
manner  of  cause  to  moan."  While  bishops*  mules  eat  gold, 
"  their  neighbors  die  for  meat."     Heresies  multiply  : 

'*  Men  hurt  their  souls. 
Alas,  for  Goddes  will, 
Wiy  sit  ye,  prelates,  still, 
And  suffer  all  this  ill  ? 
Te  bishops  of  estates 
Should  open  the  broad  gates 
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Of  joiir  Bpii-iliinl  cbarge 
And  cotiie  forth  aI  tai^, 
Like  lanterns  of  light, 
In  the  people's  sight. 
In  pulpits  awtcntyke 
For  the  weal  pulilyke 
Of  prieBtbooU  in  tliia  case." 

Colin  Clout  closed  his  rliymiiig  with  a  praj^er  to  Christ : 

"  Such  grace  that  He  us  send  ^L 

To  rectify  aiid  amend  4^H 

Things  that  are  oinlsa  ^^ 

When  that  His  pleasure  is.     Amen." 

Among  Skeltoii'e  other  jwems  two  have  yet  to  be  named. 
One  of  these  was  a  coarse  humorous  piece  upon  the  brewing  or 
"  Tiuinyng  of  Elyiionr  Rummyng,"  who  kept  an  alc-houso  on  a 
hill  by  LeatherUead,  and  became  known  to  the  couHiers  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  the  court  was  at  Nonsuch,  about  six  miles 
ofl'.      TJie   other  poem  was  a  morality  play  called  "Magnifi- 

2.  For  the  next  three  poeta  of  power  in  English  literature, 
we  pass  from  England  to  Scotland  ;  and  the  first  and  greatest 
of  these,  WUIiam  Dunbar,  was  an  exact  conteraiwrarj-  of 
Skelton.  He  was  boin  at  Lothian  about  the  year  1460;  and 
took  his  degree  in  arts  at  St.  Andrews,  in  1471).  For  a  time 
he  was  a  Franciscan  or  Grey  Friar,  aud  preucheil  in  England 
and  in  Picaidy.  In  1491  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  to  Franco, 
a  lettered  priest  acting  as  secretary  under  the  Earl  of  Itothwcll. 
Allcr  this  he  was  abroad  for  some  j-cars  in  the  King  of  Scot- 
land's service,  and  then  rcturueil  home  and  resided  at  the  court 
of  James  JV.,  having  a  small  iicnsion  of  t^n  jmuikIb  8cots. 
He  died  in  Scotland  about  I5ft0. 

Dunbar  was  a  small  man.  and  was  jested  at  in  Wntro^fBy 
as  a  dwarf.  On  one  occasion,  he  seems  to  have  nccei»ted  the 
degrading  task  of  engaging  in  a  word-battle  with  a  fellow-poct, 
Walter  Kennedy,  for  the  amusement  of  lookers-on.  The  eon- 
test  ia  commemorated  in  "The  Flyting  of  Dunbar  and  Ken- 
nedy," But  such  work  is  altogether  pitiful,  and  was  unworthy 
to  express  the  humanity  and  llie  nobht  genius  of  n  great  poet 
llk«  Willimn  Dunbar,  whom  both  Sir  Walter  Seott  and  Geoi^ 
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Ellis  placed  at  the  head  of  Scottish  poets.  In  the  writings 
of  Dunbar  humor  abounded,  but  it  was  the  humor  of  a  man 
essentially-  earnest.  No  poet  from  Chaucer  till  his  own  time 
equalled  Dunbar  in  the  range  of  genius.  He  could  pass  from 
broad  jest  to  a  pathos  truer  for  its  homeliness ;  he  had  a  play 
of  fancy  reaching  to  the  nobler  heights  of  thought,  a  delicacy 
joined  with  a  terse  vigor  of  expression  in  short  poems  that 
put  the  gi-ace  of  God  into  their  worldly  wisdom. 

Of  Dunbar's  pnncipal  poems,  the  first  is  "  The  Golden 
Terge,"  written,  probably-,  before  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centur}-.  It  is  in  stanzas  of  nine  ten-syllabled  lines, 
fonning  a  peculiar  measure  allied  to  that  of  the  balade,  each 
stanza  having  a  musical  cadence  of  two  rhymes  thus  interlaced, 
—  a  abaabbab. 

This  poem  also  begins  with  the  conventional  May  morning.  The  poet 
rose  with  the  sun,  saw  the  dew  on  the  flowers,  heard  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  while  a  brook  rushed,  over  pebbles  and  little  waterfalls,  among  the 
bushes.  The  sound  of  the  stream  and  song  of  the  birds  caused  him  to 
sleep  on  the  flowers.  In  dream  he  then  saw  the  river,  over  which  there 
came  swiftly  towards  him  a  sail,  white  as  blossom,  on  a  mast  of  gold, 
bright  as  the  sun.  A  hundred  ladies  in  green  kirtles  landed  from  the 
ship.  Among  them  were  Nature  and  Queen  Venus,  Aurora,  Flora,  and 
many  more.  May  walked  up  and  down  in  the  garden  between  her  sis- 
ters April  and  June,  and  Nature  gave  her  a  rich,  painted  gown.  The 
ladies  saluted  Flora,  and  sang  of  love.  Cupid  and  Mars,  Saturn,  Mer- 
cury, and  other  gods,  were  there,  also  playing  and  singing,  all  arrayed  in 
green.  The  poet  crept  through  the  leaves  to  draw  nearer,  was  spied  by 
love's  queen,  and  arrested.  Then  the  ladies  let  fall  their  green  mantles, 
and  were  armed  against  him  with  bows,  but  looked  too  pleasant  to  be 
terrible.  Dame  Beauty  came  against  him,  followed  by  the  damsels  Fair 
Having,  Fine  Portraiture,  Pleasaunce,  and  Lusty  Cheer.  Then  came 
Beason  in  plate  and  mail,  as  Mars  armipotent,  with  the  Golden  Targe, 
or  shield,  to  be  his  defender.  Touth,  Innocence,  and  other  maids  did 
no  harm  to  the  shield  of  Beason.  Sweet  Womanhood,  with  all  her  good 
company.  Nurture  and  Loveliness,  Patience,  Good  Fame  and  Steadfast- 
ness, Benign  Look,  Mild  Cheer,  Soberness,  and  others,  found  their  darts 
powerless  against  the  Golden  Targe.  High  Degree  failed  also;  Estate 
and  Dignity,  Blches,  and  others,  loosed  against  him  in  vain  a  cloud  of 
arrows.  Venus  then  brought  in  allegorical  recruits,  and  re-arranged  her 
forces.  But  reason,  with  the  Shield  of  Gold,  sustained  tlie  shock,  till 
Presence  threw  a  powder  in  his  eyes  that  bUnded  him.  Then  Beason 
was  jested  at,  and  banished  into  the  greenwood.   The  poet  was  wounded 
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nearly  (o  tbe  dentil,  and  in  a  moment  was  Dame  BeauLy's  prisoner.  Fair 
Calling  smiled  upon  lilm;  Ciierisliing  fed  Mm  willi  f^r  worda;  DiUiger 
came  10  liiin,  aiid  delivered  him  to  Heaviness.  Gut  tliea  the  wind  began 
to  blow,  aiid  all,  dying  to  tlie  ship,  departed.  As  Ibey  went  they  fired 
guns,  by  nhlcl)  the  poet  was  awakened  lo  the  renewed  sense  of  llie  fresh 
May  morning.  This  kind  of  luventiiin  Is  as  old  as  "The  Romaunt  of 
the  Kjise,"  and  Dunbar  took  it  from  Chancer.  Tboush  Cknueer  bad 
\)een  dead  a.  liundred  ye.trs,  no  poet  hatl  yet  incceeiled  to  liis  ilirDn& 
Tlie  land  wns  atill  "full  filled  with  his  songs."  Gower  and  Lydgute 
were  still  named  after  him  In  courtly  verse  oa  the  two  other  chief  poets 
u(  the  past;  but  of  Chaucer  men  thought  as  Duubar  wrote  iu  oue  of  Ibe 
closing  staiiuis  of  his  "  Golden  Terge: " 

"  O  rSTi.'n!n J  Chnucer  1  roHof  rbetorta  nil', 
Ai  in  HUT  loniuc  ace  Dowec  Impf  liaJ, 

TtUl  rilK  tn  Brtlain  ever  wbo  nidi  richt, 
TbuulmrBDr  inakiirs  Ibe  Irlilmph  rinlli 
^^m  Tbr  freab  t'nameltll  lermn  eellcal 

^^B  ThLi  nuller  could  illumlnai  bsvc  rull  briebt: 

^^^^  Wu  thou  nocbt  of  our  BncUib  b1]  tba  llobt, 

^^V  AIb  Tu  ■>  Uajeg  morroir  dor»  midnlaht." 

In  Dtinbdi's  sccoud  great  [xiem,  "The  Thistle  nnd  the 
RoBC,"  he  was  still  a.  follower  ot  Cliniicer,  conBtriicting  his 
otrn  work  on  n  liine-hDnor«]  model.  It  w.is  written  in  1503, 
to  et'Jcbi'ate  the  mniTiagc  which  took  jilncc  that  year  between 
King  Jainca  IV.  of  Scotland  and  Uurgnrct  Tudor,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England.  It  is  essentially  a  court  |>oem,  in 
Chaucer's  stanza,  anil  plamicd  to  a  form  that  had  already 
become  traditional  in  Chaucer's  time. 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  Hay  moniiug,  and  the  poet  sleepins  In  bis 
bed,  when  Aimira  looked  in  at  his  window,  willi  a  pale  green  (aee,  and 
on  ber  band  a  l.trk,  wbosu  song  bade  lovers  wake  fnitn  slumber.  Frusb 
May  stood  then  before  his  be<],  and  hade  the  shiggont  rise  and  wrila 
SQinetbing  in  her  honor.  Why  should  ho  rise,  be  naked,  for  few  birds 
sang,  and  May  brought  only  cuUI  and  wind  that  cnuu-d  him  to  forbear 
walking  among  ber  bonglii  ?  Slie  smiled,  and  yet  bade  him  rise  to  keq) 
his  promise  that  ho  would  ilescrilie  "  Um  rose  of  must  pleasauncc."  So 
she  departed  into  a  fair  gonlen;  anil  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  went 
haslity  after  her,  amonit  the  fluwen,  under  ttie  bright  sunrise.  wher« 
the  hints  sang  for  comfort  of  the  light.  They  sang  Hall  lo  the  May. 
Hall  to  the  Mortiing,  Hall  to  Priuccii  Nature,  before  whom  birits,  beasts, 
tlowcrs,  ajid  herbs  were  about  to  api>e*r,  "  .ts  iliey  bad  wont  In  May 
fri'm  year  to  year,"  and  pay  due  reverence.  First  of  the  beosU  came  ilio 
LloD,  wboni  Dunbar's  dmcriptlou  pleasantly  associated  with  the  lion  un 
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the  aunt  of  Seodand.  Nature,  while  crowning  him,  gave  him  a  lesson 
in  juat  rule.  A  like  lesson  she  gave  to  the  Eagle^  when  she  crowned  him 
King  of  Birds;  and  to  the  Thistle,  who  personified  King  James  of  Scot- 
land, when  she  crowned  him  with  niby,  and  bade  him  defend  all  others 
in  the  field.  Then  came  the  poet's  welcome  of  the  Tudor  Margaret, 
when  Nature  glorified  her  as  the  Rose,  the  freshest  Queen  of  Flowers; 
and  the  poem  closed  with  a  song  of  hail  and  welcome  to  her  from 
the  merle,  the  lark,  the  nightingale,  and  from  the  common  voice  of 
the  small  birds,  who,  by  their  shrill  chorus,  woke  the  poet  from  his 


Thus  far  in  Dunbar's  work,  we  trace  the  tokens  of  his  con- 
scious apprenticeship  to  Chaucer ;  but  in  all  his  work  after  tliis 
point,  we  see  proof  that  he  has  fully  mastered  his  craft,  and 
that  he  utters  what  is  within  him  in  a  manner  of  his  own. 
With  vigorous  homeliness  in  ix)etry,  a  certain  coai-scness  was 
then  often  associated  —  coarseness  which  was  not  immorality, 
but  consisted  in  plain  utterance  of  truths  belonging  to  the 
grosser  side  of  life.  This  was  common  in  Dunbar's  humorous 
poetry.  It  was  used  with  noble  purpose  in  his  thiixl  great  iK)cm, 
—  "The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  written  in  1507, a 
piece  in  which  new  life  was  given  to  the  old  forms  of  allegorical 
poetr}'  by  the  genius  of  a  master.  On  the  festival  night  before 
Lent,  Dunbar  saw  heaven  and  hell,  in  a  trance ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Mahoun  called  for  a  dance  among  the  fiends.  As 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  joined  in  the  dancing,  the  allegorical 
description  of  each  one  became  vivid  with  intensity'  of  life,  and 
was  realized  to  the  imaginations  of  the  people  by  a  profound 
earnestness  expressed  with  pla3ful  humor.  This  poem  was 
followed  b}'  one  purelj'  humorous,  which  described  another  of 
the  sports  called  for  by  Mahoun,  "Tlie  Joust  between  the 
Tailor  and  the  Soutar  "  (shoemaker).  And  this,  again,  was 
followed  by  an  ironical  "Amends  to  the  Tailors  and  Soutars," 
with  the  refrain,  "Tailors  and  soutars,  blest  be  ye!'*  which 
was  but  a  new  form  of  flyting.  You  tailors  and  soutars  can 
shape  anew  a  misfashioned  man,  cover  with  crafts  a  broken 
back,  mend  ill-made  feet : 

**  In  erd  ye  ky  tli  sic  miracles  here 
In  heaven  ye  sail  be  sancts  full  clear, 
Though  ye  be  knaves  in  this  couutrie: 
Tailors  and  soutars,  blest  be  ye!" 
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To  the  same  j'ear,  1507,  in  which  "  The  Danco  of  the  Soveii 
Deadly  Sins"  wqs  written,  belongs  his  "  Lfiment  for  Um 
JIakars"  (poets),  written  when  the  author  lay  dangerously 
ill.  It  is  in  musical  four-lined  stanzas,  each  ending  with  lite 
relVain,  "Timor  mortie  conturbat  me"  ("The  foar  of  death 
disquiets  me'").  W aim  with  religions  fofling  and  a  sense  of 
human  fellowship,  speaking  high  thought  in  homely  plirnae,  with 
a  true  poet's  blending  of  pathos  and  goo<I-humor,  it  bows  to 
the  supremacy  of  death  while  Dunbar  joins  lament  with  liiudly 
memories  of  poets  who  have  died  before  him : 

"  And  he  lins  now  ta'en  last  o(  aw 
Gude  gentle  Stobo.  and  Qiiiutine  Schaw, 
Of  wtioni  all  wlchlis  has  pUie: 
Timor  mortis  conlttrbal  inf. 

"  Gude  Maislcr  Walter  Kenned; 
In  pohit  of  deld  lies  verily; 
Great  rutli  U  were  thai  so  suld  be: 
TiiRor  mortis  conlurbal  inr. 

'*6en  he  has  Alt  uiy  livetlier  ta'en 
He  will  not  lei  me  live  alane: 
On  forae  I  m.iuu  his  next  prey  be: 
Timor  mortis  contvrbal  me, 

■'  Sen  for  the  ileath  rcmeld  is  nnne, 
Itpst  is  tlint  we  [itr  death  dispone, 
Attcr  our  dcnlli  that  live  inay  we: 
Timor  mor/is  toniwhat  mo." 

3.  Gavin  Doaglas,  another  Seottish  poet,  was  somowhnt 
younger  than  Dunbar.  Ho  was  bom  about  the  year  1474.  son 
of  lliat  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  known  as  Bell-tiie- 
Cat.  He  was  etliicated  in  Scotland  and  in  France ;  he  took 
holy  oitlers,  and  in  1509  was  made  rector  of  Hawick;  atter- 
wmil,  lie  became  provost  of  .St.  Giles  in  E<)inbin^h.  In  1519 
lie  was  nominated  by  Queen  Margaret  ns  Arclibishop  of  St. 
Andrews.  He  took  |)osflf3sion  of  llio  archbishop's  palace,  noA 
was  besieged  In  it  by  one  of  the  other  claimants;  but  a  tliird 
claimant  obtained  the  I'ope'e  grant  of  the  see,  anil  Douglas 
j'idded.     The  remaining  disputants  opjiosed  armed  foUowings 
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to  one  another  in  the  cathedral,  but  came  to  a  compromise.  In 
1515  the  bishopric  of  Dtmkeld  became  vacant,  and  Queen  and 
Pope  both  nominated  Ga^in  Douglas  to  tlie  see ;  bat  he  was 
accused  of  procuring  bulls  from  Rome,  and  was  made  to  feel 
the  authority  of  his  old  rival  at  St.  Andrews,  who  imprisoned 
him  for  about  a  year.  He  was  released  when  the  Duke  of 
Albany  became  r^ent;  and  he  got  his  bishopric  by  David 
Beaton's  mediation,  although  Andi-ew  Steward  did  hold  out 
against  him,  and  fire  on  him  from  palace  and  cathedral.  The 
new  bishop  carried  his  cathedral,  like  a  fort,  b}-  force  of  arms, 
but  without  serious  bloodshed.  In  1521  the  strife  of  parties 
compelled  Ga^in  Douglas  to  take  refuge  in  England.  He  was 
well  received,  and  pensioned  at  the  court  of  Henry  Vin>  In 
Februar3',  1522,  he  was  in  Scotland  declared  a  traitor.  The 
revenues  of  his  see  were  sequestrated,  and  the  Poi^e  was  ap- 
pealed to  lest  b}'  chance  there  might  be  given  to  Douglas  the 
archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's  then  again  vacant.  The  office 
was  given  to  some  one  else ;  and  in  the  same  3'eai*,  1522, 
Douglas  died  in  London  of  the  plague. 

As  a  poet,  Douglas  is  chieflj'  remembered  for  his  Enghsli 
version  of  the  ''  ^neid  ;  "  but  he  also  wrote  two  original  jwems, 
"The  Palace  of  Honor,"  and  "King  Hart."  The  former  is 
a  court  poem  dedicated  to  James  IV. ;  is  in  the  measure 
adopted  by  Dunbar  in  ''The  Golden  Terge ; "  and  is  an 
allegory*  imitated  in  the  usual  w&y  from  poems  that  remained 
in  fashion.  On  a  May  morning  the  poet  entered  a  garden, 
swooned,  and  dreamed  of  a  procession  of  Minerva  and  lier 
court,  Diana  and  her  followers,  Venus  and  all  her  train,  with 
the  court  of  the  Muses,  to  the  Palace  of  Honor.  The  palace 
was  built  on  a  high  slippery  rock  with  many  paths,  and  but  one 
leading  to  the  summit.  After  much  detail,  classical  and  alle- 
gorical, after  seeing  the  Muses  cull  flowers  of  rhetoric,  Gavin 
Douglas  awoke,  wrote  a  lay  in  praise  of  Honor,  and  dedicated 
his  poem  to  the  king.  Stead^^  maintenance  of  right  and  duty, 
which  runs  through  the  literature  of  our  countr}-,  is  here,  no 
doubt.  We  find  it  also  in  Gavin  Douglas's  better  ix)em  of 
"King  Hart,"  an  allegory  of  life,  the  Heart  personified  as 
Man. 
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It  was  in  July,  1513,  nboiit  two  months  lieroie  lite  battle  of 
Flotklen,  in  which  tlic  |>oet  lost  his  two  elder  brothers,  that  lie 
finished  his  complete  '-Translation  of  the  JEneid  "  into  hcioio 
couplet.  This  is  our  earliest  translation  of  tlie  "iEneicI,"  or 
of  ftiij  Latin  classic,  into  verse.  It  gave  all  the  twelve  books 
of  Vii^l,  and  joined  to  thera  a  version  of  the  supplementary 
tliirtcentli  book  added  hy  Mapbieus  Vcguis,  a  pious  and  clever 
author,  native  of  Lodi.  who  died  a.  canon  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Borne,  in  1451^.  Gaviu  Douglas  showed  hiniself  a  jioct  wUh 
fi'esh  enei'gy,  not  only  iu  liis  translation,  which  has  the  strength 
of  simplicity,  but  also  iu  original  prologues  that  introduce  the 
several  books.  He  was  ready  ulso.  even  out  of  season,  to  mind 
his  otnce  as  a  dei^xman,  ns  wlien  he  translated  the  sybil  into 
a  nun  wlio  advised  .^neas,  the  Ti-ojan  baron,  to  pci-sevcrc  in 
counting  his  heads. 

4.  David  Lindsay  was  lx>rn  aiwut  1490,  and  inherited  Trom 
Ilia  fatlier  an  estate  called  "The  Mount,"  In  Fifcshii-c,  He 
was  four  ycare  at  the  Univereity  of  St.  Andrews ;  after  etuily 
of  books  came,  perhaps,  study  of  men  by  travel ;  but  Lindsay 
was  soon  in  scntcc  at  the  Scottish  eourt.  When,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1512,  tlie  prince  who  became  James  V.  was  Iwrn.  on 
the  same  day  David  Lindsay,  ngod  nliout  twenty-two,  was  ono 
of  those  appointed  to  attend  ujion  him.  That  np|x>intnieiit 
gave  direction  to  the  whole  afler-life  of  the  |K>et.  He  de\'ot«d 
himself  to  the  young  priuct^  tiiroiigh  bis  infancy  and  childhood ; 
and  when  the  latter,  ns  James  V.,  ngnd  sixteen  years,  siiu- 
ceeded  in  becoming  his  own  master.  Liiiilsny  was  by  liis  siilo, 
ftnd  stood  by  him  always  as  a  faitliful  counsellor.  In  liiSO  the 
ix>et  was  knighted,  and  made  Lion  King-at-Arras;  and  during 
the  i«maluder  of  liis  life,  which  is  supposcti  to  have  Listiil  until 
ISO?,  he  lioi-e  a  prominent  part,  in  Lis  eaorcd  oBleo  as  herald, 
in  the  eliier  transactions  of  the  Si-ottish  court,  both  at  home 
nnd  abroad ;  au<l  was  esix-oinlly  active,  both  by  his  writlnf^ 
and  by  his  j>er8onnl  influence,  in  bringing  about  tlie  R4?roriuation 
in  Scotland,  His  fame  in  our  time  has  been  tiuJckeueil 
glowing  description  of  him  Iu  Marmion: 


"llowunt 
Iu  lupecl  t 


ui  i4  mlilillc  *gr; 
uily,  gmve,  ami  iRgc, 


iriuation 

1  by  tho        d 
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As  on  king's  errand  eome; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home  ,* 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage, 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage, 
&«nded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Home. 
•        ••■•• 
Still  is  thy  name  in  liigh  accounU 

And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 

Lord  Lion  King-at-Arms." 

Never  had  king  a  poet-friend  who  preached  to  him  more  in- 
defatigably  than  Lindsay  preached  to  James  V.  lie  sought 
incessantly  to  use  his  genius  as  a  poet  and  his  influence  as  a 
friend,  for  the  benefit  alike  of  his  king  and  his  country.  First, 
there  was  "Lindsay's  Dream,"  the  earliest  of  his  longer  works, 
written  apparently  in  1528,  the  firat  year  of  the  king's  independ- 
ent nile.  It  contains  1,134  lines,  and  is  throughout  in  Chau- 
cer's stanza.  In  a  prefatory  epistle  to  tlie  king,  he  remmde^ 
his  master  how 

"  Quhen  tliou  wes  young,  I  bure  ye  in  myne  arm, 
Full  tenderlie,  tyll  tliou  begouth  to  gang, 
And  in  thy  bed  oft  happit  thee  full  warme; " 

how  he  had  been  his  pla^-fellow  in  cliildhood,  and  had  told  him 

in  his  youth  "  of  antique  stories  and  deeds  mailial ;  "  but  now, 

he  said,  with  the  8Ui)port  of  the  King  of  Glory,  he  would  tell  a 

stor}'  altogether  new.     He  told,  in  a  prologue  of  the  usual 

fashion,  how,  afler  he  had  lain  sleei>less  in  bed,  he  rose  and 

went  out,  on  a  January  morning,  to  the  seashore,  there  climbed 

into  a  little  cave  high  in  a  rock,  and  sat  with  pen  and  pai)er, 

meaning  rh}'me.     But  instead  of  rhyming,  he  wrapped  himself 

well  up,  and  after  a  wakeful  night,  was  lulled  to  sleep  b3'  the 

sound  of  the  waves,  which  he  had  been  comparing  to  this  false 

world's  instability.     ^^Ileir  endis  the  proloug,  and  followis  the 

dreme." 

In  his  dream,  he  was  taken  by  a  guide.  Dame  Remembrance,  first  to 
hell,  and  then  to  heaven;  and  on  his  return  toward  earth,  he  asked  about 
Paradise,  and  passed,  with  a  significant  transition,  from  Paradise  to 
Scotland.    Scotland,  at  his  request,  was  shown  to  him  by  Dame  Remem- 
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a  fair  country,  lie  says,  "  1  did  pro- 


brance,  ami  wben  he  eaw  that  it 
potie  ane  lytill  qiiestioan ; 


l^uodi 


Scotland  bad  natural  wealth,  and  a  iwople  both  ingenious  and  Btrong  to 
endure.  Lindsay  asked,  therefore,  to  be  told  "ibo  principal  canie 
wherefore  we  are  so  poor."  The  answer  to  this  ()ueGlion  brought  him  lo 
the  purpose  of  bis  poem,  as  a  warning  to  James  V.,  now  master  of  hia 
realm.  Remembrance  said,  "The  fault  Is  not — I  dare  well  take  on 
hand  —  notber  in  10  Uie  pepls  nor  the  land.  The  want  h  of  justice, 
policy,  and  peace."  "Why  then,"  asked  Lindsay,  "do  we  want  justice 
and  jmlicy  more  than  Uiry  are  wanted  by  France,  Italy,  or  Englaml?" 
"Quad  sche:  '1  (ynd  the  fall  in  to  the  held.  For  tliey  in  whom  does  lie 
our  whole  relief,  1  find  them  root  and  ground  of  all  our  grief.' "  "  The 
pQverty  ot  Ihe  nation  cornea,"  said  Remembrance,  "  from  the  negligence 
and  insolence  of  infatuate  chiefs. 


"  Itnuand  tn 
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As  Lindsay  and  his  guide  thus  talked,  there  came  a  lean  and  ragged 
man,  with  scrip  on  hip  and  pikestaff  in  bis  hand,  as  ono  who  is  leaving 
home.  This  was  the  weli-buhig  of  Scotland,  ilohn  tlie  Common  Weal. 
Few  cared  for  him,  be  Bttid,  In  Scotland;  the  spiritual  estate  never  p(rid 
heed  to  his  complaint,  and  among  the  laity  there  was  nought  else  but 
each  man  for  himself;  so  John  the  Common  Weal  roust  leave  the  laud. 
"  But  when  will  you  come  back  again  ?  "  asked  Lindsay. 
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Quod  hi-  "iborOMll  — 
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Liiidsay'8  next  iMwm  was  "  The  Complaint,"  also  a<WrpsB«l 
to  the  king,  and  written  probably  in  1S29,  the  j-ear  of  Skolton'a 
(lentil,  soon  nfler  Jnmes  escai>e()  from  thrnlitom.  It  ia  In  ftlO 
linra  of  oc-toayllaliic  rliymc,  and  prorcsscd  to  complain,  tbat, 
now  tlic  king  was  his  own  inaater,  greedy  men  sought  and  Uad 
gifta  ttom  liim,  while  Ins  old  (Hend  "  Da  Lyn  "  was  ovurlookH. 
lie  again  reminded  the  king  of  his  own  early  and  alfecUonatc 
devotion  to  Mm : 
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'^  How  as  ane  chapman  bens  his  pack 
I  bure  thy  grace  upon  my  back, 
And  snmtymes  stridlingis  on  my  nek, 
Dansand  with  money  bend  and  bek ; 
The  first  sillabis  that  thou  did  mute 
Was  *  Pa — Dar-  Lyn.'    Upon  the  lute 
Then  playit  I  twenty  spriiigis  perqueir 
Quhilk  was  great  plesour  for  to  heir; 
Fra  play  thou  leit  me  never  rest, 
But '  Gynkertoun'  thou  luffit  ay  best; 
And  ay,  quhen  thow  come  fra  the  scuel 
Then  I  behaffit  to  play  the  fule." 

In  this  poem,  Lindsay  chiefly  recalled  with  strong  censure  the 
liistory  of  the  "erection"  of  the  3*oung  king  at  the  age  of 
twelve  by  new  rulers,  "  for  common n  weill  makand  no  cair," 
and  what  Lindsa}'  regarded  as  the  wilful  endeavor  of  those  who 
then  ix)ssessed  him  to  corrupt  and  cheat  him  by  base  flatteries 
and  allurements  to  a  self-indulgence  that  would  make  him 
weakly  subject  to  their  will.  The  prelates  who  then  mled 
should  have  shamed  to  take  the  name  of  spiritual  priests : 

''  For  Esyas  in  to  his  wark 
Calles  thame  lyke  doggis  that  can  nocht  bark, 
That  callit  ar  preistis,  and  can  nocht  preche. 
Nor  Christis  law  to  the  people  teche. 
Geve  for  to  preche  bene  thare  professioun, 
Quhy  sulde  thay  mell  with  court  or  sessioun, 
Except  it  war  in  spirituall  thyngis." 

There  was  discord  among  great  lords,  till  suddenly  the  king 

escaped: 

*  Then  rais  ane  reik,  or  ever  I  wyste. 
The  quhilk  gart  all  thare  bandes  bryste: 
Than  thay  allone  quhilk  had  the  gyding, 
Thay  could  nocht  keip  thare  felt  frome  slyding; 
Bot  of  thare  lyffes  thay  had  sic  dreid. 
That  thay  war  faine  tyll  trott  over  Tweid." 

John  Upland  was  blithe,  said  Lindsa}',  to  see  order  restored ; 
but  it  had  yet  to  be  restored  in  the  spiritualty.  The  king  was 
admonished,  therefore,  to  have  an  eye  to  the  clerg}*,  and  make 
their  lives  better  conform  to  their  vocation,  make  them  preach 
earnestly,  and  leave  their  vain  traditions,  which  deceived  the 
simple  sheep  for  whom  Christ  shed  his  blood, 
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"  Aa  stiperstilious  pylgramagiB 
Prayaiid  lo  graviii  ymij^s, 
Expres  agiUuis  the  Lorriis  command." 

Sir  David  Lindsay  has  been  rightly  called  the  poet  of  the 
Scottish  Kefonnation ;  but  llie  i-efoimation  sought  by  him  in 
tho  most  active  years  of  his  life  was  far  more  social  than  doc- 
trinal. He  had  bitter  cause  to  dii-eot  the  king's  nttentioti  to  the 
pride  of  prelates  who,  in  the  year  of  the  king's  escai>c  fVom 
the  hands  of  Angus,  firet  lighted  a  martjT  fire  in  Scotland.  It 
was  rare  in  Scotland  to  hear  any  ])reaching,  except  from  the 
Black  and  Gra,v  Friais.  Geoi^e  Criclilon,  who  succeeded  tlie 
scholar  and  poet,  Gaiin  Donglas.  as  Bishop  of  Diinkeld,  once 
ttiankcd  Go<l  that  he  knew  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the 
New,  but  only  his  breviary  and  bis  pontifical.  For  this  lie 
passetl  into  a  proverb  with  the  people,  who  would  say,  "  Ye  are 
like  the  Bishop  of  Dnnkcld,  that  knew  neither  the  new  law  nor 
the  old."  But  when  Tyndal's  New  Testament  was  ready, 
traders  from  Leith,  Dundee,  and  Montiose,  smuggled  copies  of 
it  into  Scotland:  Lulhemn  opinions  spread;  and  on  Uio  2!llli 
of  Febiniary,  1528,  young  Patrick  Hamilton,  not  Iwcnty-flvc 
years  old.  bom  of  a  good  Scottish  house,  an  abbot  and  a 
scholar,  who  bad  learned  to  think  in  Paris  and  in  Germany,  was 
burnt  for  his  religion  nt  St.  Andrews.  In  the  midst  of  tlio 
flames  ho  was  called  ujion  bj'  some  sijoctator,  if  he  still  held  to 
his  failb,  to  give  a  last  sign  of  his  constancy.  At  onec  lie  raised 
three  fingei's  of  his  hnlf-burnt  hand,  and  held  them  raised  until 
he  died.  Each  fugot  kindled  a  new  fire  of  zeal.  "Gif  yc  burn 
more,"  said  a  friend  lo  one  of  the  bishops,  ■'  let  them  bo  burnt 
in  the  cellars,  for  the  ivik  of  Hr.  Patrick  Hamilton  has  infected 
as  many  us  it  did  blow  niron."  Calrin  was  then  only  nineteen 
joars  old,  John  Knox  but  three  and  twenty. 

Lindsay's  "Complaint"  was  followed,  In  l.WO,  by  **Tho 
Testament  of  the  Papingo,"  or  Popinjny,  in  1,IH3  line*  of 
Chaucer's  stanza,  a  Scottish  "  Speak,  Parrot."  [n  1535,  Llnd- 
any  prod ucr<l  in  tlic  play-field  at  Cupar  the  most  interestin!;  of 
his  works,  tho  morality-play  called  "  A  Satlit-  of  the  Three 
Estates."  In  1536,  he  wrote  fbr  the  king  two  little  pieces. 
One  was  iu  "  Answei-  to  the  King's  Filling,"  n  plaxlVil  womldg 
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answer  to  the  king's  attack  on  his  stnet  preaching  of  con- 
tinence. The  other  was  a  ''Complaint  and  Public  Confession 
of  the  King's  Old  Hound,  Bagsche."  Within  the  next  three 
or  four  years,  he  wrote  ''The  Deploration  of  Queen  Magda- 
lene ;  "  "  The  Jousting  of  James  Watson  and  John  Barbour ;  " 
also  a  satire  on  the  long  trains  worn  by  ladies,  "  Ane  Suppli- 
catioun  against  Side  Taillis;"  and  "  Kittie's  Confession,"  an 
attack  on  the  confessional.     Its  doctnne  is : 

"  To  the  great  God  omnipotent 
Confess  thy  sin,  and  sore  repent, 
And  trust  in  Christ,  as  writis  Paul, 
Who  shed  His  blood  to  save  thy  soul ; 
For  none  can  thee  absolve  but  He, 
Nor  take  away  thy  sin  from  thee." 

In  1546,  he  wrote  a  ix)em  on  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton ; 
at  about  the  same  time,  also,  his  "  History  of  Squire  William 
Meldrum," — the  best  of  his  lighter  strains ;  and  in  1553,  he 
finished  his  last  and  longest  work,  and  one  supremely  grave  — 
*'The  Monarchic;  a  Dialogue  betwixt  Plxi^erience  and  a 
Courtier,  of  the  Miserable  Estate  of  the  World."  The  first 
line  of  its  Epistle  to  the  Reader  called  it  a  "  lytil  quair  of  mater 
miserab3'll."  There  was,  alas,  no  king  to  dedicate  it  to ;  but  it 
was  submitted  to  the  rulers  and  priests,  praying  them  to  Chris- 
tianize the  laws,  and  remember  that  Scotland  suffered  war, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  for  sin.  The  Word  of  God  must  be 
taught,  and  tlie  people  repent  of  sin,  before  their  enemies  could 
have  no  might  against  the  Christian  banner.  He  divided  his 
poem  into  a  prologue  and  four  books. 

David  Lindsay  was  a  poet  of  the  same  national  tj'pe  as  John 
Gower.  He  had  not  the  artistic  genius  of  Dunbar,  as  Gower 
had  not  the  artistic  genius  of  Chaucer ;  but  Gower  and  Lindsay 
had  a  like  sense  of  God  and  duty,  a  depth  of  earnestness  that 
was  itself  a  power,  a  practical  aim,  and  a  dii*ectness  in  pursuit 
of  it,  that  caused  each  in  didactic  poetry  to  "  write  the  ills  he 
saw."  The  points  of  difference  are  manifest;  especially  there 
was  in  Lindsay  a  vein  of  humor,  which  also  belongs  to  the 
people  whom  he  represented,  but  of  which  Grower  seems  to  have 
had  less  than  his  share. 
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5.  A  wi'iter  on  English  poetry,  in  1569,  says  tliat  in  the  latter 
end  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  "sprang  up  a  new  (.■ompany  of 
courtly  niakevs,  of  nliom  Sic  Tliomas  Wyatt  llie  tlilcr.  and 
Henry  Earl  of  Sun'ey,  were  the  two  ehiellains ;  wbo,  ha>-ing 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  thci-e  tasted  tlic  swcit  and  stately 
measures  and  style  of  the  Italian  ix)egy,  as  novices  newly  iTept 
.  out  of  the  schools  of  Daute,  Ariosto,  and  PetiaRli,  they  greatly 
l»olishect  our  rude  and  homely  miinupr  of  vulgar  ixwsy"  — 
i.e.,  poetry  in  the  language  of  the  twople — '■rroni  that  it 
had  been  before,  and  for  that  cause  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the 
first  reformers  of  our  English  metie  and  style." 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder  was  born  in  1503,  at  AlUng- 
ton  Castle,  in  Kent,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  who  was  high  in 
the  king's  favor,  and  who  died  in  1538.  Thomas  Wyatt  entered 
Ht.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  twohe ;  took  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  d^ree  at  fifteen  ;  and  was  Master  of  Art«  at 
seventeen.  He  boenme  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber, 
and  married  Klizabctli,  <laugliter  of  Lord  Brook  of  Cobbam. 
In  1533,  he  was  cwca'rat  the  coronation  of  his  IVicnd,  Anno 
Boleyn.  In  1537  he  wna  knighted.  Ho  was  tall  and  hand- 
sonie:  his  n-iend  Surray  pmise4l  his  form  as  one  wliere  "  force 
and  beauty  met."  He  was  skilled  in  exercise  of  arms,  s|K>ke 
French,  Italian,  and  8|>ani&l],  was  apt  at  kindly  rcjiaitec,  plnyoil 
on  tliQ  lute,  and  at  the  age  of  ^ve  and  twcnt}'  hod  been  hon- 
ored by  Leland  as  the  most  accomplished  jioet  of  Ins  time.  Tho 
king  round  pleasure  in  hie  conversation.  Soon  after  a  short 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure,  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  EmiM'TOr  Charles, 
in  Spain,  and  did  not  obtain  until  April,  Xb'A'J,  the  ix'oall  he 
wUlied  for.  He  had  to  deal  with  the  personal  questions  bo- 
tween  tile  two  sovereigns  arising  out  of  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Katlierine;  the  position  of  her  dauglitcr,  the  I'l-incess  Mnry; 
and  iho  birUi  of  .lane  Seymour's  son,  Edward,  afterwards  King 
Edward  VI.,  in  tlic  autumn  of  1537.  There  w.ns  also  the  argu- 
ment of  the  King  of  England's  next  marriage  after  the  death 
of  Jane  Sfiymour.  Tliere  was  also  the  war  between  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  1,,  ck>se<l  ly  the  Peace  of  Nice,  in  1538,  during 
Wyatt's  tenure  of   ofUcc  as  English    amlwasajor  iu    bpatn. 
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Wjatt  Iblknred  the  emjiKTor^  posted  to  EoglaDd,  was  wise  and 
active,  bat  too  good  a  man  for  diplamatic  work  in  which  he  was 
not  free  to  be  trae. 

From  Spain,  Wjatt  wrote  earnest  letters  to  his  son,  on  the 
model  of  Seneca's  epistles.  Here  are  a  few  sentences  from 
them :  **  Make  God  and  goodness  yoar  foundations.  Make 
your  examples  of  wise  and  honest  men ;  sboot  at  that  mark. 
Be  no  uKK^er;  mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein.  He 
sliall  be  sm«  of  shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men^s 
shames.  Have  your  friends  in  a  reverence ;  and  think  unkind- 
ness  to  be  the  greatest  offence,  and  least  punished^  among  men ; 
but  so  much  the  more  to  be  dread,  for  God  is  justioer  upon  that 
alone.  .  .  .  K  j'ou  will  seem  honest,  be  honest ;  or  else  seem 
as  yon  are." 

In  1540,  Wj'att  had  returned  to  his  home  at  Allington.  In 
that  3'ear  came  the  fall  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  aAer  this  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  who  had  been  one  of  Cromweirs  friends,  was 
sent  in  the  winter  of  1540-41  to  the  Tower,  charged  with  dis- 
respect to  the  king,  and  traitorous  correspondence  with  Cardi- 
nal Pole.    There  he  wrote : 

^' Sighs  are  my  food;  my  drink  they  are  my  tears; 

Clinking  of  fetters  such  music  would  crave; 
Stink  and  close  air  away  my  life  wears; 

luuocency  is  all  the  hope  I  have. 
Rain,  wind,  or  weather  I  judge  by  mine  ears; 

Malice  assaults  that  righteousness  should  have. 
Sure  I  am,  Bryan,  this  wound  shall  heal  again; 
But  yet,  alas!  the  scar  shall  still  remain." 

About  June,  1541,  Wyatt  was  tried  and  acquitted.  In  July 
the  king  made  some  amends  to  him  b}'  a  grant  of  lands  in  Lam- 
beth, and  he  showed  him  aflerwaixls  substantial  kindness.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  went  again  to  Allington,  attended  personall3*  to 
the  education  of  a  nephew,  wrote  a  rhymed  "  Paraphrase  of  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms,"  with  a  prologue  of  his  own  before 
each  of  them,  and  wrote  also,  in  tcrza  rima,  three  noble  satires, 
two  imitated  from  Pcrsius  and  Horace,  and  one  fVccl}'  trans- 
lated from  tlie  Italian.  The  first  and  second  wore  addressed  to 
his  friend,  John  Poyntz,  (1.)  "of  the  mean  and  sure  estate,"  — 
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a  new  elaltorntion  from  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  G)  of  tlio  story  of  the 
town  and  country  mouse;  (2.)  or  the  courtier's  life,  ll'oni  the 
Italian  of  Alamanni ;  (3.)  to  Sir  Francis  Brjan,  entitled, 
"  How  to  Use  the  Court,  and  Himself  Therein,"  a  paraplirnse 
of  a  satire  of  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  5),  wherein,  foUowiug  Horace 
closely  and  bitterly,  Wyatt  applied  to  court  life  the  principlcB 
of  Macchiavelli : 

"  Use  virtue  as  It  goelh  nowadays 

In  word  alone,  to  make  Ihy  luigiiage  aweet, 
And  of  thy  deed  yet  do  not  as  lliou  saya, 
£l5e,  be  Ihoii  sure,  Uiou  ahalt  be  fac  uiimeci 
To  gel  Uiy  bruad." 

His  second  satire,  a  fVee  translation  from  Alamanni,  told  his 
friend  why  he  sought  to  fly  the  press  of  courts,  and  live  at 
home: 

"My  Poyntz,  I  cannot  frame  my  tongue  to  feign  — 
To  cloke  the  Inilh  for  praise,  williout  desart, 
Ot  Uiom  that  liisl  all  vices  lo  retain. 

I  e»uiiol  honour  lliem  that  set  their  part 
With  VenuB  and  Bucclma  all  their  life  long; 

Nor  hold  my  pence  ot  them,  altliough  1  smart. 
I  cannot  crouch  or  kneel  to  such  a  wrong, 
To  worsliip  ihem  as  Gmt  on  earth  alone 
That  are  like  wolves  these  sely  lambs  among. 

I  cannot  with  my  words  complnln,  and  moan. 

And  sitiler  nought;  iiur  smart  without  complaint; 

Nor  turn  the  word  that  from  my  mouth  is  gone. 


I  am  not  he  that  can  allow  the  alAte 

Of  high  Ciesnr,  and  doom  Cato  to  die. 
That  by  iiis  deatii  did  scape  nnt  of  the  ga(« 

From  Cicsar's  iiniids,  if  Livy  doth  not  lie. 
And  would  not  live  where  liberty  was  lost: 

So  did  his  heart  ilie  eomiiion  weal  ajiplj." 

In  these  adaptations  ttom  Italian  and  Latin,  "ft'yatt  uncon- 
sciously was  summing  np  his  life  towards  its  close.  In  the 
autumn  of  1542,  Henry  VIII.  was  plotting  with  Charles  V.  w»r 
against  Francis  I.  Charles  sent  an  aniliosBodor  to  Englaod. 
Sir  TIlomBa  Wyatt  was  onlcrcd  U>  meet  liim  at  Fnlmoulli,  and 
brii^  him  to  I<oikI»u.  \VynLt  rtNlc  fast  in  bad  wcatlicr,  was 
wiwd  with  B  fuvcr  on  lilfl  way,  and  died  at  ijhcrbamc,  only 
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thirty-nine  years  old.  His  iViencl,  John  Leland,  published  Latin 
**N»ni8e"  (fhneral  songs)  upon  his  death.  His  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  then  aged  about  twenty-five,  mourned  his  loss 
in  a  little  elegy,  and  drew  his  portrait,  flattered,  of  coui^se,  but 
true  to  the  main  features,  in  a  few  stanzas,  of  which  these  are 
three: 

**  A  visage  stem  and  mild ;  where  both  did  grow 

Vice  to  contemn,  in  virtue  to  rejoice; 
Amid  great  storms,  whom  grace  assured  so, 

To  live  upright,  and  smile  at  Fortune's  choice. 

''A  tongue  that  served  in  foreign  realms  his  king; 
Wliose  courteous  talk  to  virtue  did  inflame 
Each  noble  heart;  a  worthy  guide  to  bring 
Our  English  youth  by  travail  unto  fame. 

"  A  heart  where  dread  was  never  so  imprest 

To  hide  the  thought  that  might  the  truth  advance ; 
In  neither  fortiuie  loft  nor  yet  represt, 
To  swell  in  wealth  or  yield  unto  mischance.'' 

Wyatt's  songs  and  sonnets,  baladcs,  rondeaux,  complaints, 
and  other  little  poems,  closely  and  delicately  imitate,  with 
gi'eat  variety  of  music,  the  forms  fashionable  in  his  time  among 
jKKJts  of  Italy  and  France.  His  sonnets,  accurate  in  their 
structure,  are  chiefly  translated  from  Petrarch  ;  many  of  his  epi- 
grams are  bori'owed  from  the  "  Strambotti  "  (fantastic  conceits) 
of  Serafino  d'Aquila,  a  Neapolitan  poet ;  and  his  three  satires 
are  in  imitation  of  the  satires,  in  terza  rima,  of  Alamanni,  a 
Florentine  i)oet.  The  longest  of  Wyatt's  amatory  odes  were 
taken  from  two  canzoni  of  Petrarch.  With  all  this,  there  is 
evidence  in  Wyatt's  poetry  of  strain  for  ingenuity  of  word  and 
phrase,  for  the  concetti  or  ingenious  conceits  which  had  been 
developed  in  Italian  literature  by  imitators  of  Petrarch,  and 
which  had  even  begun  to  form  a  part  of  polite  conversation  in 
the  chief  Italian  cities.  Wyatt  is  to  be  remembered  as  the 
introducer  of  the  true  sonnet  into  English  literature.  His 
friend  and  fellow-ix)et,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  sharing  with  him  in  this  service ;  but  the  credit  of  it  is 
due  especially  to  Wyatt,  not  only  as  the  elder  man  and  earlier 
writer,  but  as  the  one  of  the  two  who  alone  gave  accurate 
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models  of  iho  stnieture  of  that  form  of  poem,  Suri'ey  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  observe  the  mle  of  rhyming  in  the  octavo 
of  two  quatrains  and  llie  sestette  of  two  terzettes  wliich  consti- 
tute the  typical  Italian  sonnet ;  and  hia  rhymes  do  not  once  ac- 
cord with  the  system  from  wtiich  Petrarch  hardly  more  than  once 
departed,  even  in  a  slight  degree.  The  true  sonnet  consists  of 
two  quatrains  and  two  terzettes.  In  the  two  quatrains  forming 
the  first  eight  linos  there  are  only  two  rhymes,  with  Ihcir  order 
fixed  for  the  first  quatrain,  whei-e  it  is  a  b  b  a,  but  not  for  tlio 
second.  These  quatrains  open  the  subject.  The  expression 
of  the  thought  for  which  the  sonnet  Is  written  falls  within  the 
two  terzettos ;  here  vigor  of  expression  is  less  cramped  by 
restriction  in  the  rliyming ;  while  there  are  but  six  lines  there 
are  three  rhymes,  and  they  may  be  arranged  at  the  discretion 
of  the  poet,  energy  of  expression  being  at  it«  hriglit  in  the  last 
line.  Altliongh  Surrey's  sonnets  are  in  fourteen  lines,  and 
closely  Imitate  Petrarch's  forms  of  thought,  yet  as  to  their 
mechanism  tlioy  are  all  at  fault.  Wyatt  studied  the  form  of  tlio 
verse  before  he  imitated,  and  llie  true  sonnet  was  Introduced 
into  our  lllernture  by  him  alone. 

6.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  bom  about  1517,  was 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  cupbearer  to  tha 
king  in  132G  :  and  in  1533,  when  Wyatt,  aged  thirty,  served  aa 
ewerer  at  the  coronation  of  Anno  Doleyn,  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
aged  about  sixteen,  carried  one  of  the  swoitle  befoi-e  the  king. 
Kni'Iy  In  1532  he  lin<i  been  contracted  In  marrinwe  to  the  Lady 
l-'rancea  Vere,  daughter  to  John,  Earl  of  Oxford.  Ho  was  mnr- 
ried  to  her  in  1535,  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen.  Early  in 
!3t2.  Queen  Cathertne  Howard,  a  cousin  of  Surrey's,  whom 
the  king  maniMl  witliin  a  fortnight  after  hia  divorce  fi'om  Anno 
of  Clevcs,  was  osecufed  in  the  Tower;  but  on  the  following  St. 
George's  Day,  Surrey  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Carter.  In 
July  of  the  same  year,  tlie  Rarl  of  Surrey  was  Imprisoned  in  Iho 
Fleet  for  seeking  fight  with  a  gentleman  of  Mkldlesojc,  an 
otfrnt*  which  ho  mlmitled.  and  ascribed  to  "  the  twxy  of  reck- 
less yonih."  He  was  released  early  in  Angiist,  and  crosseil  Ihe 
border  with  his  fiilhcr,  who  hod  command  of  that  expedidon 
against  Scotland  which  clouded  witli  disaster  the  lost  hours  of 
tbo  Scottish  James  V. 


J 
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In  1543,  sifto  his  retom  from  that  expedition,  Sarrev  was 
BQHimoned  before  tlie  Privy  CouneU  on  a  charge  laid  against 
him  by  the  major,  recorder,  and  corporation  of  London,  for 
going  about  the  streets  at  midnight  in  unseemly  manner,  with 
two  companions,  breaking  windows  of  the  citizens  with  stone- 
bows.  He  pleaded  guilt}*,  and  was  sent  to  the  Fleet  Prison. 
There  he  wrote  a  whimsical  little  ^^  Satire  against  the  Citizens 
of  London,"  arguing  that  his  object  was  to  warn  them  of  their 
sins,  and,  since  preaching  failed. 


**  By  unknown  means  it  liked  me 
My  hidden  burthen  to  express. 
Whereby  it  might  appear  to  thee 

That  secret  sin  hath  secret  spite; 
From  justice*  rod  no  fault  is  free, 

But  that  all  sucii  as  work  uuright 
In  most  quiet  are  next  ill  rest: 

In  secret  silence  of  the  night 
Tliis  made  me  with  a  reckless  breast 
To  wake  thy  sluggards  with  my  bow." 

After  a  suflScient  penance  in  the  Fleet,  he  was  durii^  the  fol- 
lowing two  3'ears  much  engaged  in  militaiy  8er\ice  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  finally,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1546,  both  he  and  his 
father  were  arrested,  and  sent,  one  by  land,  the  other  b}-  water, 
to  tlie  Tower.  The^-  were  of  ro3al  blood,  and  couW  be  ruined 
easily  by  the  suggestion  to  King  Henry  of  any  shadow  of  sus- 
picion that  after  his  deatli  they  might  aspire  to  the  throne  during 
the  minorit}'  of  his  son  Edward.  Mainly  upon  a  question  of  the 
royal  quartering  in  his  arms,  as  he  had  borne  them  for  jears 
with  assent  of  the  heralds,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  condemned 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  His  death-warrant  was  nearly  the  last 
signed  by  Henry  VIH. ;  signed  with  a  stamp,  since  the  dying 
king  was  himself  become  unable  to  write.  Surrey  was  but 
thirt}'  years  old  when  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the 
2l8t  of  January-,  1547,  and  the  king  died  within  a  week,  leaving 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  death-warrant  unsigned. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  impetuous  and  lively, 
less  inclined  than  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  to  side  with  the  church 
reformers,  but  liberal  of  mind,  bold,  frank,  incapable  of  subter- 
fiige  or  fSalsehood.    His  ' '  Paraphrases  * '  of  the  first  five  chapters 
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of  E(;clesiastes,  anil  of  the  (.'iglilli,  fiily-fiftb,  §eventj--lhii'd,  and 
eighty-eighth  Ii^ahns,  show  the  veligious  side  of  Lis  Kngiinh 
character.  The  parapiiiases  of  Uie  P&alins  were  made,  as  a 
little  iHiem  tells,  when  justice  had  impressed  Lim  with  some 
erroi"  of  his  reckless  youth,  and 

"Bvgaii  to  work despairuf  liberty, 
Had  uoL  Dnvid  Ihe  perfect  warrior  taught 
That  of  my  fault  Ihus  paixloii  should  Lie  sought." 

Surrey's  <^vmplaints,  sonnets,  and  other  [xtems  in  Iho  Italian 
manner,  all  of  love,  are  more  various  in  their  interest  but  less 
various  in  their  music  tiiaii  those  of  Wyatt,  and  contain  n  few 
touches  of  miilh,  as  in  the  pleasant  t>oem  of  *>  A  Careless  Mau 
Scorning  and  Describing  the  Suhilo  L'soge  of  Women  towards 
their  Lovers,"  which  ends  tlius : 
"  Loixl !  what  abuse  fs  tills ;  who  can  such  women  praise. 
That  tor  iheii'  glory  do  devise  to  use  such  crafly  ways  ? 
1  that  among  the  rest  do  sit  and  mark  Ilic  row, 
INud  thai  hi  her  fs  greater  craft  than  is  in  twenty  mo' ; 
Whose  tender  years,  alas!  wllh  wiles  so  well  are  sped, 
What  will  she  do  when  hoary  hairs  are  powdered  in  her  head?" 

Surrey's  stwcial  disUnetion  in  our  lltcralui-e  is  as  the  iiitro- 
dueer  of  English  blank  verse.  He  translated  two  books  of 
the  "^neid,"  the  second  and  fourth,  into  ten-syll.iblod  lines 
of  nicti'e  witlioul  I'lijiuc,  and  ttiis  cxiierlment  was  rounded  uiK>n 
one  of  the  new  fashions  in  Italian  literatui'e.  The  taste  for 
unrhym»l  vei-ses,  eallcil  "  versi  sciolti  "  (untied  or  fiee  ^'crses) 
was  new  even  in  Italy.  In  Tuscan  literatui'e,  unrhymed  verse 
existed,  indee<l,  at  Ihe  outset.  It  lias  been  said  tliat  the  prose 
of  Boecaceio  in  the  ■'  Decameron  "  was  largelj-  intermixed  with 
'*  versi  sciotti,"  not  distinguished  from  prose  in  the  wridug,  or 
afterwards  in  the  printing.  But  the  Tuscans  bad  almost  ueased 
to  use  it,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  vi!uUir>-,  U 
re-uppearcd  with  the  new  birth  of  the  drtima.  It  nns  usocl  by 
Ariosto  in  his  comedies ;  by  Tiissino,  in  his  trage<ly  of  "  So- 
fontaba ;  "  by  Alamanni,  in  his  elegies ;  and  particularly  by  the 
Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  in  hia  \'eraion  of  lite  satnv  two 
books  of  Viigil  that  were  Iraiislatcil  Uy  Surrey. 

All  this  was  kuown  to  Surrey,  as  a  reader  of  Ihe  best  Italian 
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literature  of  his  time.  In  his  translation  there  are  passages 
whidi  seem  to  show  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Gavin  Douglas's 
version  of  the  "  ^neid  "  into  heroic  couplet,  although  that 
work  was  not  printed  till  1553.  Nor  were  any  of  the  ix)ems 
of  Wj-att  or  Surrey  printed  before  the  death  of  Henrj'  VIII. 
They  were  handed  about  and  read  in  written  copies.  The  fii-st 
collection  of  them  in  print  was  made,  we  shall  find,  with  verse 
of  other  poets  of  less  mark,  in  1557. 

7.  We  have  now  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  [x>ets  of  less 
note,  who  belong  to  the  firat  half  of  the  sixteenth  centurj*. 

One  of  these,  Alexander  Barclay,  whose  place  and  date 
of  birth  are  unknown,  was  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Alter 
leading  college  he  travellecl  abroad,  and  then  became  one  of  the 
priests  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  Ottery,  in  Devonshire.  He 
was  afterwards  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Ely,  then  among  the 
Franciscans  of  Canterburj'.  In  1546  he  obtained  the  livings  of 
Baddow  Magna,  in  Essex,  and  of  Wokey,  in  Somersetshire; 
and  he  had  also  the  living  of  All  Saints,  in  Lombard  Street, 
when  he  died,  an  old  man,  at  Croydon,  in  1552.  He  translated 
fh)m  some  of  the  best  authors  of  the  Continent ;  and  the  most 
fkmous  of  his  translations  was  that  of  Sebastian  Brandt's  '*  Nar- 
renschifr,"  done  into  Chaucer's  stanza,  with  an  occasional  vari- 
ation, and  published  in  1508,  with  some  additional  home-thnists 
of  his  own,  as  Barclay's  ''  Ship  of  Fools."  Brandt  called  his 
book  "  The  Ship  of  Fools  "  because  no  cart  or  coach  was  big 
enough  to  hold  them  all.  The  ship  once  ready,  there  was  a 
great  thronging  for  berths  in  her ;  but  nobody  was  admitted 
who  had  sense  enough  to  call  himself  a  fool.  Whoever  set  up 
for  a  wit. was  welcome.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  forms  of 
folly  were  at  last  entered,  with  Brandt  himself  for  their  leader, 
as  the  Bookish  Fool,  who  had  man}'  books,  and  was  continually 
buying  others,  which  he  neither  read  nor  understood.  Various 
forms  of  human  folly,  among  misers  and  spendthrifts,  laborers, 
gamblers,  beggars,  huntsmen,  cooks,  etc.,  were  passed  in  good- 
humored  satirical  review,  with  incidental  bits  of  counsel  upon 
the  training  of  children  and  other  subjects.  The  book  was 
rh}Tned  with  homely  Aigor,  and  many  a  proverbial  phrase  in  the 
Alsatian  dialect ;  it  had,  therefore,  wide  currency  as  a  picture 
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,  nntl  a  wliolesome  satire  on  the  folliea  of  t!ie  day. 
It  weut  lliTOiigh  many  editions :  was  trnnslatwl  into  Frencli  in 
1497;  ami,  wUilc  slilt  in  tbc  fiist  fiusli  of  its  Tame,  nos  also 
translated  into  English  as  "  Tiie  Ship  of  Fools  "  by  Alexander 
Barclay,  then  signing  himself  priest  and  ehaplain  in  the  College 
of  St.  Marj'Otterj-. 

Other  Tnitings  of  Barday'a  are  liis  "  Kglf^es,"  being  moral 
anil  satiiical  rather  than  bucolic;  and  "A  Rj'glil  Fiiiteftil 
Treatyse  intituled  the  Mii-ror  of  Good  Manors,"  Iwing  translated 
from  a  Latin  iKwm  by  Maneinl. 

8.  Anotlhor  F.nglisU  poet  of  the  reign  of  Homy  VII.  was 
Stephen  Halves,  a  Suflblk  man.  Like  Barclay,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  OxI'ord,  and  then  travelled.  He  was  well  read  in  the 
poets  of  Kngland,  Franco,  and  Italy ;  conld  repeat  much  of  Uie 
verse  of  Lydgato,  whom  ho  called  es|>ocially  his  master;  and, 
pcrliai>s  for  liia  good  knowledge  of  French,  was  made  by  Henrj- 
VII.  gi'oom  of  the  pri\y  dianiber.  Like  Barelay,  Stephen 
Ilawos  was  a  poet  without  indc|>cndcnt  genius,  a  clever  man  who 
took  delight  in  literature,  and  was  active  with  his  |>on.  In  1500 
his  "  Temple  of  Glass,"  an  imitation  of  Chaucer's  "  House  of 
Fame,"  was  printed  by  Wynken  de  Woi-de.  His  chief  woA, 
finished  in  150G,  was  "The  Pastime  of  Pleasure;  or,  the  His- 
tory of  Graund  Amoure  and  La  Bel  Puccll :  containing  tlic 
Knowledge  of  the  Seven  Sciences  and  the  Coni'so  of  Man's 
Life  in  this  World.  Invente<I  by  Stephen  Hawes,  groom  of 
King  Henry  VII.  his  chamber."  It  is  an  allegnrj-  of  Iho  old 
loriH.  cliielly  in  Chaucer's  stanza. 

Among  the  other  books  by  Stephen  Hawcs  was  a  "Conver- 
sion of  Swearers,"  [irinted  in  1 J09.  He  wrote  also  in  verse, 
"  A  Joyftd  Meditation  of  All  England,"  on  the  coronation  of 
King  Heniy  VIII. 

9.  IKTUIiam  Roy,  a  Minoiitc  A-lar  educated  at  Cambridge, 
who  had  aided  Tyndal  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
publisliiHl  at  Strashui^,  in  1.72R,  a  satire  in  verse  known  M 
"The  Burying  of  tlm  Mass,"  with  "Redo  mc  and  be  not 
wroUi  "  for  the  first  woi-ds  upon  iU  tillepago,  and  a  woodcut 
of  n  satirical  shield  of  arms  with  two  fiends  as  suppoilers,  for 
Wotaej",  who  is  styled  "the  rile  butcher's  son"  and  "the 
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piXMid   canlinal."     It  contains  axes  to  signify  craelt}',  balls' 

heads  for  sturdy  furiousness,  a  club  for  t}Tanny,  and  in  the 

centre  a  figure  described  as 

"  The  mastiff  cur  bred  in  Ipswich  town 
Gnawing  with  his  teeth  a  kinges  crown." 

The  arms  have  this  couplet  above  them,  signifying  Wolsey'g 

inrtde: 

'*  I  will  ascend,  making  my  state  so  high 

That  my  pompous  honor  shall  never  die; " 

and  these  below : 

'*  O  caitiff,  when  thou  thinkest  least  of  all, 
With  confusion  thou  shalt  have  a  falL" 

10.  Near  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Scottish 
reformers  completed  ^'A  Cknnpendious  Book  of  Godlj^  and 
Spiritual  Songs,  collected  out  of  sundrie  parts  of  Scripture, 
with  sundrie  of  other  ballates  changed  out  of  prophaine  sangis,*' 
and  set  the  best  of  the  gay  tunes  to  new  words,  breathing  love 
of  God  or  defiance  of  the  Pope,  in  this  fashion : 

'*  The  paip,  that  pagane  full  of  pryd, 

Hee  hes  us  blinded  lang; 
For  where  the  blind  the  blind  doe  gyde, 

Ko  wonder  both  goe  wrang. 
Of  all  iniquitie. 

Like  prince  and  king,  hee  led  the  ring. 
Hay  trix,  trim  goe  trix,  under  the  greenwode  tree." 

11.  We  have  already  traced  the  introduction  of  miracle- 
plaj'S,  first  in  Latin,  then  in  EngUsh.  AVe  must  now  attend 
to  a  new  kind  of  play  called  the  "  Moralitjr-Play,"  first  i^er- 
formed  in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiflcentli  century, 
but  not  rendered  thoroughly  popular  there  until  the  period  now 
under  consideration. 

The  morality-play  does  not  represent  a  transition  ftom  the 
miracle-play  to  the  true  drama.  Miraele-plaj's  remained  mira- 
cle-plaj's,  and  were  still  acted.  The  moralit3'-play  was  simpl}' 
an  additional  form  of  dramatic  writing  and  acting.  Its  |)ecul- 
larit}'  is  this ;  while  the  characters  in  the  miracle-play  are  real 
persons,  as  God,  Angels,  Satan,  Adam,  Eve,  Noah,  Peter,  nnd 
so  forth,  the  character  in  the  morality-play  are  allegorical  per- 
sons,—  that  is,  moral  qualities  personified, — as  Faith,  Iloi)e, 
Charity,  Conceit,  Sober  Sadness,  Magnificence,  and  so  forth. 
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The  best  examples  of  the  morality- pU}'  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  are  the  "  Magnificence  "  by  John  Skeltoa, 
und  "A  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates"  by  Sir  David  Lindsay. 
In  thoee  days,  morality-plays  were  planned  by  men  who  sought 
the  reformation  of  abuses ;  they  he]|jecl  them  to  express  or  form 
opinions  of  the  people.  Their  personification  of  the  virtues  and 
vices  in  action  could  be  used  for  an  appeal  to  the  )>eople  on 
great  public  tiucslions  in  debate  among  them. 

12.  Of  the  two  morality-plaj-s  just  mentioned  aa  the  liest  of 
then-  kind,  that  by  Skelton  is  in  verse  both  bunioroiia  and 
earnest.  It  8howe<l  how  Felicity  aligned  with  Liberty,  who 
was  over-impatient  of  restraint;  how  Measure,  entering,  set 
forth  that  "Liberty  without  Measure  provcth  a  thing  of 
nought ;  "  how  wealthful  Felicity  and  Liberty  allowed  Measure 
to  guide  them,  and  resolved  that 

■'  Tliere  is  no  prince  but  he  hftlh  reed  ol  us  three,  — 
WealLb,  wllh  Measure,  auii  pleasaul  Liberty." 

Magnificence  then  entered,  and  took  them  discreetly  for  oom- 
panions,  but  was  presently  beguiled  by  the  vice  Fancy,  and 
practised  upon  by  Fancy  himself,  under  the  name  of  the  virtue 
Lat^eness,  and  by  the  vices  Counterfeit  Countenance,  Cmfty 
Conveyance,  Cloaked  Collusion,  Courtly  Abuston,  and  FoUy, 
under  tiie  uainea  of  Good  Demeanaunce,  Surveyanco,  Sober 
Sadness,  Pleasure,  and  Conceit.  Thej'  separated  Magnificence 
from  Measure,  Libertj-,  ond  Felicity ;  then  left  him  to  be  beaten 
down  l)y  the  blows  of  Adversity.  He  was  next  visited  by 
Poverty,  mocked  by  the  ^ices  that  betrayed  him,  and  left  lo 
give  entrance  to  Despair,  Upon  Despair  followed  Miadilef, 
and  fkllen  Magnificence  wni^  about  to  slay  himself,  when  Good 
Hope  entering  put  to  flight  those  tempters,  arrested  the  sword, 
and  told  the  sufferer  that  his  phjsician  is  the  Grace  of  God. 
Then  came  Redress  and  Sad  Circumspection ;  and  finally,  by 
help  of  Forseverance,  he  rose  to  a  higher  than  his  old  estate, 
after  he  had  been  taught 

"Uow  sucldwily  worliily  wutllbduthilecny; 
How  wlsdum,  Ihnnigh  wmilunness,  vuiiiheili  awfty; 
How  none  estate  llvlnsc  of  htmaeU  ciin  be  «uro. 
For  Ibe  Wealth  nf  Ihl»  worid  cannot  endure.'' 
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13.  Idndsay's  morality-pla}-,  ^^  A  Satire  of  the  Three  Es- 
tates," is  by  far  the  more  important.  This  was  a  public  setting 
forth  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  with  distinct  and  practical 
suggestion  of  the  reforms  needed.  On  one  occasion,  in  1540, 
at  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  King  James  V.  of  Scotland  had  this 
play  acted  at  Linlithgow,  before  himself  and  his  queen,  and  the 
whole  council,  temporal  and  spiritual.  At  the  end  of  the  piece 
James  warned  some  of  the  bishops  who  were  present,  that,  if 
they  did  not  take  heed,  he  would  send  some  of  the  proudest  of 
them  to  be  dealt  with  by  his  uncle  of  England. 

14.  The  rise  of  the  modem  drama,  however,  was  not  from  a 
modification  either  of  the  miracle-pla3s,  or  of  the  morality- 
plays,  but  came,  with  the  revival  of  letters,  almost  everywhere 
fvoxn.  imitation  of  the  Latin  dramatists.  First,  they  were  imita- 
tions actually  written  in  Latin ;  afterward,  they  were  imitations 
written  in  the  language  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  rise  of  the  drama  in 
England ;  and  there  the  first  example  of  true  dramatic  writing 
in  English  was  a  comed}'. 

15.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  known  English 
corned}',  although  not  printed  until  1566,  was  produced  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Its  author  was 
Nicholas  Udall,  born  in  Hampshire,  in  1505  or  1506.  In 
1520  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1534.  He  be- 
came in  succession  master  of  Eton  School,  vicar  of  Braintree, 
prebendary  of  Windsor,  and  master  of  Westminster  School ; 
he  wrote  translations  from  Erasmus  and  Peter  Martyr ;  he  was 
at  one  time  very  active  as  a  preacher ;  and  he  died  in  1564. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  fondness  for  the  writing  of 
plays.  In  1532,  he  assisted  in  writing  "  The  Pageant "  exhib- 
ited by  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  when  Anne  Boleyn 
entered  the  city  after  her  marriage.  Udall  was  at  that  time 
a  schoolmaster.  In  1533  he  published,  and  dedicated  to  his 
boys,  "Floures  for  Latin  Si>ekynge,"  selected  and  gathered 
out  of  Terence,  and  the  same  translated  into  English.  The 
selections  were  made  from  the  first  three  comedies  of  Terence. 
In  1534,  Udall,  who  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  scholarship. 
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was  made  bead  master  of  Eton  School;  aniS  in  1538  appeared 
a  newly-con-ected  edition  of  his  "  Flowers  for  Latin  Speaking," 
enlai^d  fiwrn  110  to  1!)2  pnges.  It  was  the  custom  at  Eton 
for  the  bo3'8  to  act  at  Christmas  some  Latin  stage-play,  chosen 
01'  written  for  them  bj  the  mastcv.  Among  the  writings  fts- 
eribed  to  Udall  aliout  the  year  1540  were  several  Latin  com- 
edies, and  a  tragedy  on  the  Papacy,  written  probably  to  be 
acted  by  his  scholars.  Wlien  it  occurred  to  him  to  write  for 
his  boys  an  English  comedy,  wherein,  as  ita  Prologue  saj's, 
"  All  scurrility  we  utterly  refuse, 
Avoiding  such  mirth  whereiu  Is  abuse," 

and  avowedly  following  Plautus  and  Terence,  "which  among 
the  learned  at  this  day  bears  the  bell,"  he  produccil  what  is,  as 
far  us  we  know,  the  first  English  comedy.  Its  name  ia  "  Ralph 
Roister  Doister,"  and  it  professed  to  be  a  wholesome  jest  against 
vain-glory. 

The  name  of  this  comedy  ia  derived  from  its  chief  character, 
a  swaggering  simpleton,  a  feeble  conceited  fop  of  the  days  of 
Henrj'  VIII.,  who  is  played  npon  and  lived  upon  by  Matthew 
Merrygreek,  a  needy  humorist.  The  jest  of  the  play  was  in 
the  absurdities  of  Ralph's  suit  to  Dame  Christian  CuBtancc,  "  n 
widow  with  a  thousand  pound,"  already  betrothed  to  a  merchant. 
Gavin  Goodluck,  away  at  aca.  The  play,  in  lively  rli)-ming 
couplets,  interspersed  with  a  few  merry  songs,  was  written  with 
60  good  a  sense  of  the  reverence  due  to  boya  that  it  may  be 
read  by  boys  of  the  present  day.  The  incidents  provided  good 
niatt«r  for  merry  acting,  with  an  occasional  burst  of  active  tan, 
as  in  a  brisk  battle  lost  by  Ralph  and  his  men  to  Ciistanco  and 
her  women,  ai^ned  with  broomsticks.  The  comedy  showed  also 
its  origin  in  a  schoolmaster,  by  including  a  good  lesson  on  the 
importance  of  right  pauses  in  reading.  A  love-letter  sent  by 
Ralph  to  Dame  Christian  Custance  was  read  to  her,  with  ila 
sense  reversed  by  putting  the  stops  in  the  wrong  plaoes,  thus  i 

"  Now  by  tliPiP  presonlB  I  do  yon  advertise 
TbAl  1  am  mlndpd  to  mnrry  yon  In  no  wise. 
For  your  goods  and  sulisiuiice  I  could  be  content 
To  take  you  u  yo  arc.     If  yo  mind  to  bn  tny  wUe, 
Te  ahall  be  uciued  for  the  tlmo  of  my  Ufc 
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I  win  Iceep  ye  lig^  well  from  good  rmiment  indl  lire; 

Ye  shmll  not  be  kept  bat  in  sorrow  mud  care. 

Ye  shall  in  no  wise  live  at  your  own  liberty; 

Do  and  say  niiat  ye  lost,  ye  shall  nerer  please  me; 

Bat  when  ye  are  merry,  I  wiU  be  all  sad ; 

When  ye  are  sorry,  I  will  be  very  glad ; 

When  ye  seek  yoor  heart's  ease,  I  will  be  ankind; 

At  DO  time^  me  shall  ye  much  gentleness  find ; " 

and  so  forth,  all  reTersible  by  change  of  panctoation. 

16.  Eariy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  intxtxlnced  a  splen- 
did and  ooortly  dramatic  entertainment,  called  the  *  Iffaoqiia^'' 
which,  a  hundred  ^-ears  later,  nnder  Ben  Jonson  and  Inigo 
Jones,  reached  great  perfection,  and  an  extraordinary  favor 
among  the  nobility  and  ro3'al  family  of  England. 

£Ten  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment called  a  ^*  Disguising  "  had  formed  part  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  court.  In  a  '*  Disguising,"  the  performers  wore 
merely  peculiar  costume;  in  a  ^'Masque,*'  besides  that,  they 
also  covered  the  face. 

The  Masque  was  introduced  from  Italy ;  its  characters  were 
taken  by  lords  and  ladies ;  and  from  the  time  of  Henr}*  VIII. 
to  that  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  an  important  feature  in  court 
entertainments.  The  chronicler  Edwaixi  Hall  has  recorded 
that,  at  Greenwich,  in  1512,  '^  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany  at 
night,  the  king,  with  eleven  others,  was  disguised  after  the 
manner  of  Italy,  called  a  Masque,  a  thing  not  seen  before  in 
England;  they  were  apparelled  in  garments  long  and  bi*oad, 
wrought  all  with  gold,  with  visors  and  caps  of  gold.  And  after 
the  banquet  done,  these  masquers  came  in  with  six  gentlemen 
di^uised  in  silk,  bearing  staff  torches,  and  desired  the  ladies  to 
dance ;  some  were  content,  and  some  refused ;  and  after  they 
had  danced  and  communed  together,  as  the  fashion  of  the 
Masque  is,  they  took  their  leave,  and  departed. ' '  Holinshed  has 
described  a  Masque  at  Greenwich  in  Henr}-  VIII.'s  time,  with 
mechanical  contrivances,  and  action  in  dumb  show.  A  castle 
was  built  in  the  hall  of  the  palace,  with  towers,  gates,  battle- 
ments, and  mimic  preparations  for  a  siege.  It  was  inscribed 
on  the  front  ''Le  Fortresse  Dangereux."  Six  ladies,  clothed 
in  msset  satin  overlaid  with  leaves  of  gold,     and  with  gold 
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coifs  and  caps,  looked  ft'om  the  castle  windows.  Tlie  caslle 
was  BO  made  that  it  could  be  moved  about  tlic  hall  for  admira- 
tion by  the  company.  Tlieii  entered  the  king  with  five  knights 
in  enibioidered  vestments,  spangled  and  plaited  with  gold. 
They  besieged  the  castle  until  the  ladies  surrendered,  and  came 
out  to  dance  with  them.  The  ladies  then  led  Uie  knights 
into  the  castle,  which  immediately  vanished,  and  the  company 
retired. 

17.  Another  foiTO  of  entertainment,  "  after  banquet  done," 
or  between  mc.it  and  tJie  banquet  or  dessert,  was  tlie  "latsr- 
Ind9.*  Tiiis  was  satire  in  dialogue,  ingeniously  written  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  company,  and  spoken  by  persons  wlio  as- 
sumed different  characters ;  but  there  was  no  working  out  or  a 
dramatic  fable.  This  entei-tainment  had  long  been  i>opular  in 
Spain,  ill  Italy,  and  in  France ;  and  in  tlic  latter  country  it  had 
been  flcely  used  for  political  and  social  satire. 

In  England  it  appears  liist  to  lia\e  come  into  vogno  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  wlien  John  Hey^rood  acquired  consid- 
erable distinction  as  a  writer  of  Interludes.  Ho  was  born  i>er- 
haps  at  North  Mims,  in  Ilertforilstiire,  where  aftem-ards  he  cer- 
tainly had  a  home.  He  was  opposed  to  Lulheranism;  and  bis 
IViendship  for  Sii- Thomas  More  having  brought  him  into  tho 
king's  fa\or,  he  retained  it  by  liis  wit.  Ho  remained  at  court 
when  Edward  VI.  was  king,  and  under  Queen  Mary,  for  whom, 
when  a  young  princess,  he  had  shown  a  particular  respect;  but 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  wont  abroad,  and  died  at  Mech- 
lin, in  15G5,  Besides  his  Interludes,  John  Heywooil  wrote  six 
luindretl  epigi'ams. 

Of  the  Interludes  written  by  him  and  performed  at  the  court 
of  Henry  VIII.,  two  were  printed  in  lo32:  "The  Play  of 
Love;  or,  a  New  and  a  very  Mevy  EnterUide  of  all  Maner 
Wealliera ; "  and  "  A  Merj'  Play  between  the  l*anioner  uud  the 
Kierc,  the  Curate  and  NcylxinrPratte."  One  pulillshcd  in  1533 
was  culled  "Of  Gentylnes  and  Nobylj-te:  a  Dyalogc  between 
till!  JUarchaunt,  the  Knyglit,  and  lliu  Plowman,  compiled  in 
ininicr  of  an  Knterlude,  with  divers  Toys  and  Gcstis  added 
ilicri'to  to  make  Mciy  Pastime  and  Disitort."  Of  another, 
[■ublishcd  without  date,  and  called  "The  Foiire  P'a;  a  very 
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Meiy  Enterlude  of  a  Palmer,  a  Pardoner,  a  Potecary,  and  a 
Pedlar,"  the  Jest  was,  that  after  each  had  shown  his  humors  — 
and  here  Hej-wood,  although  firm  to  the  old  Church,  wrote  as 
contemptuously  as  Sir  Da\id  Lindsay  of  the  Pardoner's  traffic 
—  first  rank  was  to  be  adjudged  by  the  Pedlar  to  whichever  of 
his  three  companions  excelled  in  I}ing,  since  that  was,  in  the 
way  of  business,  common  to  all.    The  Palmer  won  with  this : 


(( 


And  this  I  would  ye  should  understand, 
I  hare  seen  women  five  hundred  thousand ; 
And  oft  with  them  have  some  time  tarried. 
Yet  in  all  places  where  I  have  been. 
Of  all  the  women  that  I  have  seen, 
I  never  saw  nor  knew,  in  my  conscience. 
Any  one  woman  out  of  patience." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY: 
ENGLISH   WRITERS    OP    LATIN;    ENGLISH 
TRANSLATORS;    WINTERS    OP   RELI- 
GIOUS AND  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

1.  ApprMch  •!  the  EHxabethas  Era  is  Literat«r«.  —  2.  namifml  St«dr. — S.  Writen 
•f  llMki  !■  LatiB ;  81r  ioks  Ckeke  aad  Sir  Tkomas  Smitii.— 4.  Otiier  Writen 
is  Latis.—ft.  6eor^  Bsdusms.— 6.  Tlie  Tnsslston  from  Greek,  Latis, 
lUIIss,  msd  Fresch ;  Pluer ;  Twyse ;  Goldisg ;  Tsrl»«rTile ;  Brooke  $  Payster  t 
HorU;  Stasiksnt;  Hall;  (Sooge;  Florio;  Harisgtos ;  Carew;  Fairfax;  8a- 
Tile;  SjlTester.— 7.  Sellgloss  ^rltisgii;  Whittlsghasi ;  Ike  Gesera  Bible t 
tke  Biskops*  Bible.— 8.  ioks  Ksox.— 0.  Joks  Fox.  — 10.  Stepkes  Gonos.— 
11.  PkUipStsbbea.  — 12.  Rickard  Hooker. 

1.  In  cnteiing  npon  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
we  approach  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant  era  in  English  liter- 
ature. At  the  beginning  of  this  penod,  the  youthful  Edwaid 
YI.  was  on  the  throne  of  England.  He  died  in  1553,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  half-sister,  Maiy,  who  reigned  until  her  death 
in  1558.  Then  began  the  illustnous  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who 
ruled  England  until  1603.  The  literary  splendor  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  did  not  begin,  however,  until  the  latter  part  of  her 
reign,  and  it  lasted  through  the  reign  of  her  successor.  Most 
of  the  men  who  made  the  greatness  and  glory  of  P^lizabethan 
literature  were  not  bom  until  about  the  time  that  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  thi'one,  or  afterward.  Thus,  Raleigh  was  born  in 
1552,  Hooker,  Lyly^  and  Spenser  about  1553,  Sidney  in  1554, 
Chapman  in  1557,  Warner  about  1558,  Bacon  in  15G1,  Daniel 
in  1562,  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  in  1564,  Middlcton  al>out 
1570,  Ben  Jonson  about  1574,  Beaumont  about  1586,  Fletcher 
in  1576,  and  Massinger  in  1584. 

2.  The  great  impulse  given,  during  the  previous  hundred 

years,  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  literatures,  was  still  felt  in 

many  ways:  —  in  the  study  of  those  literatures,  not  only  by 

professional  scholars,  but  by  men  and  women  of  high  rank  ;  in 
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the  excessive  use  of  the  classic  mjthologies  in  fosliioDable  ( 
tertainmeuta,  in  painting,  in   tapestiy,  and  even  in  ordinary    ' 
conversation ;  in  tlie  continued  nso  of  Latin  in  the  writing  of 
books ;  in  speein!  honor  paid  to  learned  men  ;  and,  tinallj',  in 
the  multitude  of  English,  tranaiadons,  in  prose  and  verse,  nx>m 
Latin  aud  Greek. 

3,  Two  of  llie  most  famous  scbolara  belonging  to  tlie  earlier  put  cX 
our  present  period  are  Sir  Joliu  Cbeke  and  Sir  ThomaB  Smith. 
Tliey  were  both  born  in  1514;  bolb  studied  at  Cambridge,  CUeke  at  St. 
John's  Collie,  and  Smitli  at  Queen's;  both  become  famous  at  the  Uni- 
versity OB  students,  and,  wLllt;  stilt  young  men,  as  leHcliers  of  Gre«k. 
They  worked  logetber  as  reformers  of  the  luelhod  of  proiiuuciation,  uiil 
ezclled  a  warm  cuntruveray  on  the  subject.  Greek,  aa  I'ocelved  into 
BngUnd  from  the  te^bing  of  the  learned  refugees,  was  proiioujic«d 
after  their  fashion;  (i  was  pronounced  lilte  our  v,  t  and  u  wero  pro- 
nounced aJike,  and  1;,  1,  i>  hod  the  some  sound.  Cliehe  and  SmlUi  de- 
clared this  to  be  a  modern  Greek  corruption  of  the  ancient  languaeD, 
and  proposed  to  give  each  tetter  value.  They  began  by  porlUl  uae  of 
their  new  system  ot  pronunciation  in  the  course  of  lectures,  ^Vllen  this 
liad  provoked  question,  each  appointed  a  day  for  the  explanailon  of  his 
viewB,  and  both  won  followers.  Students  nf  Camhriilge  tlion  acted  Jm 
"Plutus"  of  Al'istophaues  pronounced  in  the  ucw  manner,  and,  aU 
years  later,  when  Dr.  Ratciiff  tried  the  old  way  he  was  hissed.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  This  was  Sleplicn  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  addressed  to  Cheke  an  admonition  tliat  eon* 
ceded  high  respect  to  him  as  a  scholar,  but  condemned  the  yrmlbflll 
fervor  with  which  he  was  spreading  heresy  against  the  eBtatillshed  form 
of  Greek  pronunciation  among  students  of  the  University.  Gardiner 
then  exercised  his  authority  as  Chancellor  by  issuing,  iii  l>'>12,  an  odict 
settling  the  tnie  faith  hi  Greek  vowels  and  dipblhongi  ns  nbeolutcly  as 
Khig  Henry  Vllf.  settled  it  for  his  subjects  in  all  other  inntlnrs.  Chclwi 
held  bis  own,  and  replied  witli  a  treatise,  "  De  Prouuntistione  LingUH 
GriBCie,"  which  was  published  afterwards  in  t55A.  Smith  wrote  also  a 
sensible  letter  on  the  subjecl,  and  the  Cliancellor's  decrees  were  not 
obeyed. 

At  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  Cheke  bad  published  an  English  Iraci. 
called  "A  Remedy  for  Sedition,  wherein  are  contained  many  thing* 
conceniing  the  true  and  loyal  ol«isance  that  Commoni  owe  unto  thdr 
Prince  and  Sovereign  Lord  the  King."  In  later  days  bis  loyalty  ai)d  UM 
fame  as  a  scholar  caused  bim  to  l>e  appolntetl  tutor  to  Prince  Edward. 
He  was  a  great  scholar  himself,  and  a  cause  of  scholarslilp  In  ollirr*  wbo 
earned  reputation  and  looked  bock  to  bim  with  gDilltnde.  Il«  wa« 
knighted  by  Kiog  Edward,  and  had  grants  of  land.  He  liecam*  alio  (n 
this  reign  a  privy  conucUlor  anil  Hcretary  uf  state,     ^r  John  ( 
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diev  tone  lor  the  real  work  of  life  out  of  his  studies.  He  was  especially 
frnmSliMy  with  Demosthenes,  and  said  that  the  study  of  him  taught  Eng- 
lishmen how  to  speak  their  minds.  At  the  death  of  Edward  VL,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  sou^t  to  secure  the  succession  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  for  his  learning  his  life  was  saved,  and 
he  was  permitted  to  leave  England.  While  abroad  his  estates  were  con- 
fiscated. He  was  seized  by  Philip  at  Brussels,  and  sent  to  England, 
where  he  escaped  death  by  recantation.  The  queen  then  gave  him 
means  of  life,  but  made  life  a  torture  by  compelling  him  to  sit  on  the 
beneh  at  the  judgment  and  condemnation  of  those  heretics  who  did  not 
faint  in  the  trial  of  their  fcuth.  His  age  was  but  forty-three  when  he 
died,  tn  September,  1557.  He  left  many  writings  that  hare  never  been 
puUished;  and  those  that  he  did  publish  are  nearly  all  translations  ci 
Greek  and  of  English  into  Latin. 

The  later  career  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  more  fortimate  than  that 
of  his  friend.  He  had  been  travelling  among  the  universities  of  France 
and  Italy  towards  the  close  of  Henry  yill.'s  reign,  and  took  the  doc- 
tor's degree  at  Padua.  After  the  accession  of  Edward  VL,  he  was  made 
provost  of  Eton;  in  1548  he  was  knighted.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  became, 
like  his  friend  Sir  John  Cheke,  a  secretary  of  state  under  Edward,  and 
he  was  employed  as  an  ambassador.  Under  Mary,  he  was  deprived  of 
all  his  offices,  but  had  for  his  learning  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  rose  to  great  honors,  as  ambassador 
and  statesman,  succeeding  Burleigh  as  secretary  of  state,  in  which  capa- 
city he  died  in  1577.  His  principal  publication  was  a  Latin  treatise, 
"De  Republica  Anglorum." 

4.  Other  writers  of  books  in  Latin  are  the  following: — Archbiahop 
Matthew  Parker,  who  published,  in  1572,  **  De  AntiquiUte  Britan- 
nicsD  Ecdesifls;"  John  Foac,  the  martyrologist,  who  wrote  Latin  plays 
on  Scriptural  subjects;  Biahop  John  Jewel,  who  published,  in  1562, 
''Apologia  EcclesisB  Anglicann;"  Gkibriel  Harvey,  who  published 
Latin  poems  entitled  ''Smithus,"  and  *' Gratulationes  Waldenses;'* 
Richard  Btanihurat,  who  published,  in  1584,  "  De  Rebus  in  Hibemia 
Gestis  LibrI  lY.,"  and,  in  1587,  a  Latin  life  of  St  Patrick;  above  all, 
the  Scottish  historian  and  poet  George  Buchanan. 

&  Gteorge  Buchanan  was  born  at  Killearn,  Lennoxshlre, 
in  1506.  His  father  died,  leaving  lus  mother  almost  destitute, 
with  five  bo3'8  and  three  girls ;  and  George  was  sent  by  James 
Ileriot,  a  brother  of  hers,  to  Paris  for  his  education.  There  he 
already  wrote  much  Latin  verse.  His  uncle's  death,  two  years 
afterwards,  obliged  him  to  come  back  without  health  or  money. 
He  made  a  campaign  with  French  auxiliaries  in  sharp  weather, 
lost  health  again,  was  in  bed  the  rest  of  the  winter,  went  to  St. 
Andrews  to  study  under  old  John  Mair,  with  whom  ho  went  to 
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Paris.  There  he  became  LHtheran,  was  for  two  years  very  poor, 
then  for  two  yeare  and  a  lialf  he  taiiglit  grammar  at  the  College 
of  St.  Bai'be.  He  was  then  in  France  as  tutor  and  companion 
for  five  3-eiu's  to  ttie  young  Earl  of  Cassillis,  and  went  back  with 
him  to  Scotland.  He  thcra  acted  as  tutor  to  the  king's  natural 
eon,  James,  afterwards  Earl  of  Moray,  But  he  attacked  the 
monks  in  Latin  satires,  es]iecially  in  his  "Francieeanus"  and 
"  Fratres  Fiaterrimi,"  was  deuouuced  by  Beaton,  and  compelled 
to  leave  Scotland  again.  He  went  to  England  ;  but  there,  he 
sajB,  he  found  Henry  VIII.  burning  men  of  both  ]jartiea,  more 
intent  on  bis  own  interests  than  on  purity  of  religion.  So  being 
half  at  home  in  France  —  though  Buchanan  cju'ried  Scotland 
about  with  liim  wherever  lie  went  —  he  went  to  Paris,  found 
his  enemy  Cardinal  Beaton  there  also  m  his  way,  and  was  )d- 
viteil  by  a  learned  Portnguese,  Andrew  Goveanus,  who  resided 
at  Boixleaux,  to  teach  there.  Thus  he  became  professor  of  the 
Humanities  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  had  Montaigne  in  his  class, 
and  where  he  wrote  two  Latin  tragetUes  of  his  own,  on  ".leph- 
thah  "  and  "  John  the  Baptist,"  and  transited  into  Latin  the 
"Medea"  and  "Aicestis"  ofEuripidea.  These  were  written, 
year  by  year,  as  they  were  required  —  the  translations  first  — 
to  be  acted,  according  to  custom,  by  the  students  of  Bordeaux. 
Goveanus  was  at  last  summoned  to  Portugal  by  his  king,  aiKt 
invited  to  bring  with  him  men  learneil  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to 
join  in  the  work  of  the  newly-founded  University  of  Coimbm. 
All  EuroiK  was  involved  in  wai*.  Buchanan  was  glad  to  find 
in  Portugal  a  quiet  corner.  There  he  was  very  hupi>y,  willi 
bright  associates,  and  his  brother  Patrick  among  tliem,  till  the 
death  of  Goveanus.  A  persecution  then  began,  some  teAchers 
were  imprisoned  ;  for  a  year  and  a  half  Buelinnnn  was  worried, 
and  inquired  into ;  and  then  he  was  confined  for  a  few  moutlis 
in  a  monastery.  There  he  occupied  himself  by  making  his 
famous  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  into  Latin  ^'ersc  — 
"Poraphrasis  Psalmorum  Unvidis  [loetica  " — first  published 
at  Paris  in  1564.  When  he  Ictt  Portugal,  Buchanan  came  first 
to  England  —  it  was  in  the  lime  of  Edward  VI.  —  then  he  went 
lo  France ;  then  was  called  to  Italy  by  Marslial  de  Biissac,  and 
wu  for  five  years  with  the  marshal's  son,  Bometimes  In  Fr&Doe, 
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sometimes  in  Italy.  During  that  time  he  made  a  special  study 
of  the  religious  controversies  of  the  da}*.  In  156G,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  Buchanan  was  made  principal  of  St.  I^onard's  Col- 
lege, in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  earliest  child- 
hood of  James  VI.,  Buchanan  became  his  tutor.  George 
Buchanan  was  the  best  Latin  ix>et  this  countr}-  had  produced. 
He  would  seek  to  instil  scholarship  and  theolog}'  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  into  the  boy  whose  father  was  murdered,  and 
whose  mother  was  in  England .  Mar}'  had  escai:)ed  from  Loch- 
leven  in  1568,  nobles  had  gathered  force  to  rally  round  her; 
the}-  had  been  defeated  at  Langside  by  the  Regent  Moray,  and 
the  queen  then  fled  across  the  border  into  tingland.  There 
Elizabeth  detained  her.  Mary's  party  and  her  cause  were  the 
party  and  cause  of  Catholicism.  The  Scottish  Reformers  under 
Moray's  regency  acted  with  Protestant  England,  and  fell  into 
disrepute  even  of  subserviency  to  England.  The  question  of 
Mary's  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Darnley  was  in  agitation  at 
Elizabeth's  court,  and  in  the  case  against  her  a  chief  part  was 
played  by  eight  letters  and  some  verses  cut  into  lengths  of 
fourteen  lines,  and  called  sonnets  of  hers,  said  to  have  been 
found  on  the  20th  of  June,  1567,  in  a  casket  that  Bothwell 
left  behind  him  in  Edinburgh.  Then  came,  in  1572,  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  deei)en  the  sense  of  danger 
from  Catholicism.  Sentence  of  death  was  resolved  bv  Eliza- 
beth's  advisers  upon  Mary  of  Scotland,  as  a  foremost  cause  of 
peril  to  the  country.  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  answerable  for 
the  act,  but  Mary  was  to  be  returned  to  Scotland  with  a  secret 
understanding  that  she  was  returned  for  execution.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Casket  Letters  were  first  published  to  the  world. 
George  Buchanan  published  anon}'mously,  as  an  enforcement  of 
the  charges  against  Queen  Mary,  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Casket  Letters. 

During  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  yeare  of  his  life,  Buchanan 
employed  his  mastery  of  Latin,  and  his  knowledge  of*events, 
in  writing  a  history  of  Scotland  — "  Rerum  Scoticarum  His- 
toria"  —  in  twenty  books.  It  connected  with  the  past  the 
life  of  his  own  day,  gave  unity  to  all,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  it  the  sense  of  nationality.      It  was  in  his  nature  to  care 
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rather  to  maik  the  progress  of  a  i>eople  tlian  to  celebmtc  Iho 
ixiwcr  of  a  ehief.  This  was  distinctly  shown  in  a  sort  of 
Socratic  dialogue,  published  by  him  in  Lutin,  in  1579,  on  the 
law  as  it  relates  to  government  among  the  Scots — '-Jus  l{«gni 
apud  Scotoa  "  — which  ends  by  replying  to  their  neighbors  wlio 
called  the  Scots  seditions,  "  What  is  that  to  tbera?  We  make 
our  tuinrilts  at  our  own  i»eril.  No  people  were  ever  less  sedi- 
lious,  or  more  moderate  in  their  seditions.  They  contend  mncli 
about  laws,  rojal  rights,  and  duties  of  administration ;  not  for 
destniution  and  hatred,  but  for  love  of  country  and  defence  of 
law."  Buchanan's  history  was  first  publishetl  in  1532,  the  j-enr 
of  its  author's  death. 

6.  This  period  is  distinguished  for  the  midtitude  of  works 
translated  into  English,  es[jecially  from  Lalin  and  Greek,  bnt 
likewise  from  the  modem  languages. 

Thomas  Phaer,  who  was  bom  at  Kilgarraii.  jii  Pembroke  shirr,  stud- 
led  at  Oifurcl  and  at  Lincoln's  Itm.  bigamy  advoeul«  for  the  innn-hea  of 
Wales,  afterwards  doctor  of  medicine  al  Oxford,  lu  Hay.  1558,  In  itiu 
ilays  of  Philip  and  Mary,  six  moiilhs  before  Eliiabeth's  accenioii,  tWm 
nppeiiTed,  "The Seven  First  fiuoki  of  the  Encldos  of  Virgil,  mnverleil 
in  Bngtislie  meter  by  Thos.  Phaer,  Esc].,  solllcltour  to  tlie  King  and 
(jueeneB  Majesties,  attending  their  honourable  connsalle  In  the  Marcliln 
of  Wnlcs."  He  continued  the  work,  and  bad  begini  the  teiiUi  hook,  when 
he  died,  in  1560,  «id  was  bnripil  In  Kllgnrran  Church.  In  IMU!  thero 
were  published,  dedicated  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper,  riiaer'i 
"Nyne  Firet  Books  of  the  Eneidos."  Tlie  traiisluliou  was  completed 
with  less  ability  by  Thomas  Twyne,  a  Canterbury  man.  prHeiisiiig  ai 
-1  physieian  at  Lewes,  and  published  In  10TS.  Phaer,  who  was  n  fair 
poet,  wrote  also  on  law  and  medicine.  His  "Virgil"  is  In  fourteen- 
kyllabled  rbjmlng  measure. 

The  oilier  chief  translation  from  the  Latin  poeia  In  the  early  part  flt 
Ellubeth'a  reign  wm  Anhnr  Ooldlng's  "Ovid,"  nisa  transUieil  Into 
lourteen-iylUbled  lines.  Artbor  Ooldlns  was  n  Londoner,  of  gpoA 
family,  and  lived  at  the  home  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  in  the  Strand.  He 
iri\n«lated  Justin's  "Hlsiory"  in  ISftl,  and  "Ciesar's  Commenlariea" 
>'i  t.VB,  which  was  the  year  of  the  publication  of  "The  Fyi'st  Fower 
llookes  ofr  the  Meiainorphosei,  owte  of  Lathi  into  English  metre,  by 
Arthur  Qnlding,  gi-Xtleman."  Ton  years  laler,  when  Shakespeare  WM 
■■leven  ynars  old,  Arthur  Golding  published  his  eompleto  transUlion  of 
■Tho  XV.  Bookes  of  I'.  Ovidlus  Niuo,  pniydilcd  Mi-tamorphosea,"  dedl- 
>-ated  to  Hoberl.  Earl  of  Lelci^ster.  This  was  the  Uwk  through  which 
luen  read  tlie  "Uetsmorphoees"  in  EuglUh  till  the  time  of  Charles  L 
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In  1587,  he  published  a  translation  of  '^  Du  Plessis  Momay  on  The  Truth 
of  Christianity." 

In  1567,  George  Turbervile  published  two  translations  —  one  of 
**The  Heroical  Epistles  of  Ovid,"  six  of  them  translated  into  blank 
verse,  and  the  others  into  four-lined  stanzas;  the  other  of  the  Latin 
Eclogues  of  Mantuan,  .an  Italian  ix>et,  who  had  died  in  I0I6.  He 
also  made  versions  from  the  Italian,  notably  ten  **  Tragical  Tales 
translated  by  Turbervile,  in  Time  of  his  Troubles,  out  of  sundrie 
Italians,  with  the  Argument  and  L'Envoye  to  each  Tule,"  published  iu 
1570. 

From  Italy,  with  French  intervention,  the  story  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  first  came  into  English  vei-se  in  1562,  two  yeai-s  before  Sbake- 
sjieare's  birth,  as  "The  Tragicall  Ilistorje  of  Konieus  and  Juliet,  written 
first  in  Italian  by  Bandell,  and  now  in  English  by  Ar.  Br.,"  that  is, 
Arthur  Brooke.  Arthur  Brooke  took  his  poem  from  a  French  varia- 
tion on  the  story  by  Bandello,  himself  altering  and  adding;  and  upon 
this  tale  as  told  by  Arthur  Brooke,  Shakespeare  afterwards  foiuided  his 
play. 

'William  Paynter,  clerk  of  the  Oflice  of  Arms  within  the  Tower 
of  London,  produced  in  1560  the  firet  volume  of  *'  The  Palace  of  Pleas- 
ure," containing  sixty  novels  translated  from  Boccaccio's  "Decameron." 
In  the  following  year  he  published,  in  a  second  volume,  thirty-four  more 
novels,  partly  taken  from  Bandello,  whose  tales  first  appeared  at  Lucca, 
in  1554.  Among  the  novels  included  in  Paynter's  second  volume  was 
another  English  vei-sion  of  "  Komeo  and  Juliet." 

In  1579,  when  Shakespeare  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  Francis  Bacon 
was  eighteen.  Sir  Thomas  North  published  his  translation  of  "Plu- 
tarch's Lives."  This  was  not  from  the  original  Greek,  but  from  the 
delightful  French  translation  of  Plutarch,  published  in  and  after  1567 
by  Jacques  Amyot,  who  was  in  those  days  the  prince  of  French  trans- 
lators. Sir  Thomas  North  was  himself  an  active  member  of  the  English 
band  of  translators  produced  by  the  revival  of  lettei*s.  Among  his  other 
translations  was,  in  1570,  one  from  the  Italian  version  of  a  famous  Ara- 
bian fable-book  called  "Calilah  i  Dumnah,"  as  "The  Morale  Philoso- 
phie  of  Doni."  But  he  is  here  named  because  it  was  chiefly  in  North's 
Plutarch  tliat  Shakespeare,  as  a  playwright,  learned  his  history  of 
Rome. 

Richard  Stanihurst,  who  has  been  mentioned  already  as  the  writer 
of  an  Irish  chronicle  in  Latin,  published  at  Leyden,  in  158^],  a  transhi- 
tion  of  the  first  four  books  of  Vii-gil's  "^neid"  into  English  hexame- 
ters. A  small  war  against  rhyme  was  then  going  on  in  England;  and 
Stanihurst's  alt-empt  at  an  English  "Vii-gil"  in  Virgil's  own  measure 
was  praised  by  those  who  encouraged  the  experiment,  attacked  by 
others.  Had  Vii-gil  himself  written  in  English  in  1583,  he  would 
hardly  have  expressed  Ju])iter's  kiss  to  his  daughter  by  saying,  as 
Stanihurst  made  him  say,  that  he  *^  bussed  his  pretty  prating  parrot," 
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or  written  liexmneters  ot  tliia  sor 
spear  at  tlie  greul  wooilcu  horse : 


Thug  «lrl,  ho  aUIUI 
Strong  the  tt«il  1x1 
Then  the  iBdti,  kit. 


Ir  liraKiiTi  Otvelilih  I  fi^m 


HnmlnB  cliiUeTtd  hi 


The  RraL  attempt  at  a  translaiinn  of  Hoinpr  into  English  Alcxaiidrhie 
verse  waa  bcgiin  hi  1563,  anri  published  in  1561.  TliiB  appeared  In  "Ten 
Books  of  Homer's  lliodes."  It  was  not  ImnBlaled  from  the  Greek 
direct,  but  chiefly  through  the  Fteiich  version  of  Hugue*  Salel,  tiy 
Arthur  Ball,  of  Gmnlham,  a  member  of  parliament  Tlie  fact  th^ 
tliia  is  the  lirst  Eiiglialiiiig  of  ilomt^r  gives  the  t>ouk  imimi'taiice. 

Barnaby  Oooga,  bom  about  1540,  at  Alvingham,  and  son  of  Ihe 
Itecnviler  of  Liueohi,  wa«  a  tmiislutor  from  the  moderns.  In  l-ViO  he 
issued  the  first  tliree  books,  and  in  1505  nil  twelve  booica  of  an  English 
version  of  [lie  Ilnliau  Manxolli's  aatlrieal  invective  agntnst  lite  Papacy, 
"The  Zodiac  of  Life."  In  1570,  Googe  published  a  translallon  of 
another  Lotlit  inveclire,  written  by  Thomas  Kivchmeyor,  wlilch  he 
CBlled  "The  Popish  Kingdome;  or,  Kcigno  of  Antichrist."  In  ]5Tf  h» 
published  a  trnnslittion  from  the  Latin  of  tlie  "  Four  BokPS  of  Husband- 
Tie,"  by  Conrad  Ileresbach.  He  also  translaTH  from  [lie  Spiuiisb;  uid 
a  Uttle  volume  of  his  own  verse,  "Eglogs,  Epytnphos,  and  tionetliis." 
was  liaoed  in  1563.     Googe  died  In  1594. 

A  noted  iranslator  from  the  Ilaliati  oiiil  Frencli  was  "  Kesoluta 
John  Florio''  as  he  wrote  liimsclf.  He  was  an  active  man  vi  Italian 
descent,  boni  In  London  in  Henry  VlII.'s  relftn.  taught  Italian  aiti] 
Pnsnch  at  Oxford,  and  was  in  hlsh  repute  at  court,  He  pnlilisbed.  In 
15TH>  "Florio  hl8  First  Fruites;  which  yeelde  familliir  speech,  iiicri* 
Prouerbes,  wttUe  setilencel.  and  golden  sayings.  Also,  a  jiertcct  Iitlm- 
ducilou  [a  the  Italian  and  English  Tonguca,"  In  15BI  followed  "Flo- 
rlu'e  Second  Frvtcs,  To  which  Is  annexed  his  Cai-den  u(  ItecrvalloD, 
yeeldlng  six  Uioiisand  Iralian  Pronerbs,"  At  the  end  of  Klirabrth** 
reign,  la  lOM.  appeateil  "The  Rssays  of  Michael,  Lord  of  Monlalftie, 
dune  Into  English  by  John  Florli>."  U|kiii  a  copy  of  this  l>noh  Shake- 
speare's aiitograpli  has  been  foniid,  and  ShakM|Hsaro't  knowledge  uf 
Montaigne  Is  stiown  In  "The  Temiicst,"  where  Itie  ideal  comiuonwealUi 
of  tiie  old  Lord  Goiiznio  (Act  il,  sc.  i.)  corresponds  closely.  In  wuril  as 
vn\\\  at  In  thunghl,  with  Flnrlo's  Montaigne. 

The  Italian  po«t  Arlosto  had  nn  English  tmnslalor  In  Blr  Joho  H«r- 
InEton,  who  was  born  at  Hnlston,  n^'ar  Dalh,  in  ISO),  waa  educaied  tt 
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£tm  and  Cambrids^  imd  wbo  piib]Hib«d  xt  the  i^  nf  thim.  in  ISKL, 
**Ori«udo  FnnoBO  in  ETigrlifiili  Heniical  Verst.'* 

TaflBO  bad  in  £Iizabeib*^  reiCTi  tw(>  EiirltsL  rranfsla'oTR.  The  firss  was 
'Bk'fcai'fl  Caiw,  'vboBe  '^<7odirey  of  itiilioigitf:.  nr  ib^  liecoutTH-  of 
Hierotalem.*'  appeared  in  laM:  tbe  secoiid  w&s^  Bdwaid  Fanfaz, mboae 
traiislatian  BffeartA  witli  lite  Biuiie  tiiies  iii  KKHl  Ii  »  in  llie  ocuive 
rbjme  of  tbe  original,  one  of  tht*  most  musical  and  poetica]  of  all  £n^ 
lisb  traufilataons  inio  verse.  FairfKi  was  iLe  9err>nd  son  ci  Sir  Tbomas 
Fairfax,  cf  I>enian,  in  YarksliirB.  Be  lived  as  a  rdi?^  scholar  at  Xew> 
luL  in  £uareBb(iroii£di  Fciresu  and.  laier  in  life..  edurat<ed  with  bis  owa 
cbUdren  tboae  ctf  bis  farotber  Ferdinand.  Lord  Fairfax.  One  of  ibese 
nephevB  became  famous  as  tbe  Fairfax  of  the  ci\il  wars.  Edwai^d 
Fairfax  binuelf  iivt^d  into  tbe  reipi  of  Cliarles  L.  and  died  in  lf*S2. 

In  loc^l.  Sir  ISaarf  Sarfle,  wbo  had  criven  ]essc»i.s  to  Qaeon  IHiza- 
betb  in  Greek  and  maibemaiics.  published  at  Oxfoixl  a  translation  <if 
'*Tbe  fnde  (rf  Nero  and  Besinninxr  of  Galba.  Fower  Bookes  of  tbe 
HitUffies  of  Cornelius  Tacitus;  The  Life  of  JLrricc^la.'* 

A  FreiAcL  poet  of  the  sixteenth  centuir.  Du  Bartas.  had  extraordinaiy 
repute  in  England  not  only  as  a  writer  according  to  tbe  ephemeral  taste 
of  tbe  time,  l*ut  also  as  a  French  Huguenot  for  his  accord  with  the  ne- 
ilgioos  feeling  of  tbe  Knglixh  people,  and  because  his  song  was  a  1  mays 
upon  sacred  tbemea.  In  \W^  Joalma  Sylvester,  then  thirty-five  ^^ears 
old,  translated  into  English  the  ^* Divine  Weeks  and  Works*'  of  Du 
Bartas.  Sylvester  had  be^iin  in  1^90.  by  publishing  a  tnuislation  of  tbe 
poem  of  Do  Bartas  upon  the  battle  of  Ivry,  '*  A  Canticle  of  the  Victorie 
obtained  Iwr  tbe  French  King  Henrie  tlie  Fourth  at  Yvry.  Translated 
by  Josua  Siluester,  Marehant^aduenturer.^^  He  had  added  another 
piece  to  that  in  1502.  There  bad  been  other  translators  from  tbe  Frencb 
}ioet.  In  15&4,  Thomas  Hudson  bad  published  at  Eiiinburgb  a  transla* 
tion  of  bis  '^History  of  Judith,*'  made  by  comtuaud  of  Jantos  VI.  An> 
other  of  these  translators  was  William  Lisle,  of  Wilbraham.  who  pub- 
lishetl  a  part  of  "The  Second  Week"  of  Du  Bartas  in  \^^\  dodicatoil 
to  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  added  the  "Colonies'*  in  lol^,  and 
translated,  in  all,  four  books.  Another  of  bis  translators,  at  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  and  begiiming  of  the  reign  of  James  in  Englaiul,  was 
Thomas  Winter. 

7.  All  writings  during  this  period  were  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  theological  and  religious  discussion,  which  itself  euteiXHl  into 
the  most  secular  thought  and  conversation  of  the  age.  Some 
writings,  however,  were  avowedly  theological  and  religious. 

At  the  head  of  these  we  ma}*  properly  place  the  two  Knglinh 
versions  of  the  Bible  which  were  produced  early  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  which  remained  during  the  rest  of  her  life  com- 
monly in  use.     These  were  the  Geneva  Bible,  which  api)eared 
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in  15C0,  and  the  Bishops' Bible,  which  appeared  in  15C8.  '-The 
Geneva  Bilile  "  was  produced  by  tlic  English  eongi-egation  at 
Geneva  during  tlie  reign  of  Maiy,  chiefly  at  the  tost  gf  JgUa 
BotUey,  the  father  of  Sir  Tliomas  Bodley.  In  l.iSI  the  New 
Testament,  translated  \i\  William  ^Thittingham,  C^ilviil's 
bralher-in-law,  was  first  piiMished.  It  was  translatoil  fi-om  the 
Gi-eek  text  as  piibiished  by  Erasmus,  and  revised  fmni  manu- 
scripts  collectetl  by  Cient-vaii  sdiolars,  Calvin  prelixeil  to  it  aa 
"  Epistle  declaring  that  Christ  is  the  End  of  the  Law."  Whit- 
tingham  then,  with  the  aid  of  fellow-exiles,  Gilby,  Sampson, 
and  olbei-3,  turned  to  the  Hebrew  test,  and,  instead  of  coining 
to  England  aflev  the  death  of  JIary,  these  laborers  remained 
al  Gi'nc\a  to  complete  their  work,  Hebrew  scholarship  had 
advanced  ;  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  completed  in  1560,  four  years 
before  the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  was  as  faithful  as  its  transla- 
tors could  make  it.  Various  readings  were  given  in  the  margin, 
and  theie  were  notes  on  points  not  only  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy, but  also  of  doctrine,  which  distinctly  bound  this  version 
to  the  religious  school  of  Calvin.  In  the  Geneva  Bible  ap- 
peared, for  the  first  time,  as  a  plan  to  secure  facility  of  refer- 
ence, the  now  familiar  division  of  the  test  into  verees.  This 
WAS  the  household  Bible  of  those  whom  we  may  call  —  using  the 
phrase  in  a  broad  sense  —  the  Elizabethan  Pinitans,  In  the 
dedication  of  it  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  »eal  of  the  Genevan 
reformers  was  not  leas  harsh  than  that  IVom  whicli  they  them- 
selves had  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  Elizabeth  was  re- 
minded how  the  nubte  Jusias  "  put  lu  death  the  false  prophets 
and  sorcerers,  to  perform  the  words  of  the  law  of  God.  .  ,  . 
Yea,  and  in  the  days  of  King  Asa,  it  was  i-iiacled  that  whosoever 
would  not  seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  sliouUl  lie  slain,  wlictlier 
ho  were  small  or  great,  man  or  woman." 

In  1568.  was  published  at  London  a  translation  of  the  Bible, 
made,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  I'arker,  by  fineen 
learned  men,  most  of  them  bishops.  This  translation,  fVom  Uio 
miniber  of  bishops  who  took  part  in  It.  and  ftom  the  fact  that  It 
bei-uiue.  for  Kli/.abc-th's  reign,  the  nuthortxiyl  vei'sion  for  churdi 
use,  was  known  as  "The  Kishoiis'  Bible."  It  put  aside,  for 
example.  Tyiidal's  word  *'  congi'egation,"  against  which  Mora 
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had  contended,  and  which  had  remained  in  Cranmer's  Bible, 
giving  the  word '*  Church,"  which  Tyndal  had  avoided.  But 
tendencies  of  tliought  arc  indicated  by  the  fact,  that,  of  eight}'- 
^v(i  editions  of  the  EngUsh  Bible  ijublished  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
sixtv  were  of  the  Geneva  version. 

8.  John  Elnox  was  born  in  1505,  at  GifTord,  in  East  Lothian. 
He  was  educated  in  the  grammar-school  at  Haddington,  and  in 
1522  matriculated  in  St.  Andrews  Uuiversit}',  which  then  had 
John  Mair  for  its  provost.  He  took  priests*  ordei*s,  but  was 
di*awn  to  tlie  side  of  the  reformers ;  and  became  the  friend 
and  follower  of  George  Wishart,  a  Scottish  schoolmaster,  who, 
about  153G,  began  to  preach  as  a  reformer.  Wishail;  went  to 
England  and  recanted,  but,  recovering  more  than  his  old  bold- 
ness, came  back  to  Scotland  in  1543,  and,  though  of  gentle 
character,  preached  with  intense  enthusiasm.  Thus  he  stirred 
among  the  people  violent  antagonism  to  the  practices  that  he 
denounced,  so  that  the}'  wept  over  them  in  themselves,  and 
raged  at  them  in  others.  John  Knox,  to  protect  his  beloved 
preacher,  whose  assassination  had  been  once  attempted,  waited 
upon  him,  bearing  a  two-handed  sword.  Flesh  and  blood  went 
for  little  in  the  growing  heat  of  spiritual  conflict.  When  Wish- 
art  was  seized  as  a  heretic,  Knox  desired  to  share  his  fate ; 
''Nay,"  said  Wishart,  "return  to  your  bairns"  (pupils), 
"  and  God  bless  vou.  One  is  enough  for  a  sacrifice."  Wish- 
art's  martyrdom,  in  March,  1546,  witnessed  by  Beaton  fix)m  his 
A'elvet  cushions  at  a  window  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
followed  in  Ma}',  1546,  by  the  murder  of  Beaton.  The  next 
year,  Knox's  friends  urged  him  to  preach.  He  had  renounced 
his  priests'  orders,  and  said  he  had  no  vocation ;  but  it  was 
urged  on  him  that  every  congregation  has  an  inherent  right  to 
call  any  qualified  person  to  be  its  teacher.  So  Knox  began  his 
preaching.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  he  was  captured  by 
the  French,  and  remained  for  two  years  a  prisoner  in  the  French 
galleys.  From  1549  to  1555,  he  was  preaching  in  various  parts 
of  England  and  of  the  Continent,  when,  in  the  latter  year,  after 
a  short  visit  to  Scotland,  he  became  the  pastor  of  an  English 
congregation  at  Geneva.  There  he  worked  with  Calvin,  who 
had  become  supreme,  and  made  the  city  what  Knox  took  to  be 
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"  the  most  perfect  school  of  Chriat  that  ever  waa  on  earth  since 
the  daja  of  the  Apostlea."  It  was  from  Geneva,  just  before 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  that  Knox  issued,  nntliout  his  name, 
his  "  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regi- 
ment of  Women."  His  wrath,  was  against  the  rule  of  the  tlire« 
Marys,  — Jlory  of  Guise,  quccn-dowager  and  regent  of  Scotland, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Queen  Maiy  of  England,  and  on  be- 
half of"  so  many  learned  and  men  of  grave  judgment  aa  this 
day  by  Jezebel  arc  exiled."  In  hia  preface  he  said  that  men 
had  olfended  "  by  error  and  ignorance,  giving  their  siilfrages, 
consent,  and  help  to  establiBli  women  in  their  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires, not  understiLnding  how  abominable,  odious,  and  detestable 
is  all  such  usurped  authoiity  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  "  and  ho 
ended  with  this  sentence:  "My  purpose  is  thrice  to  blow  the 
trumpet  in  the  same  matter,  if  God  so  permit:  twice  I  intend 
to  do  it  without  name,  but  at  the  last  blast  to  take  the  blame 
upon  myself,  that  all  others  may  be  purged."  Afler  such  pref- 
ace he  began  his  book,  a  small  quarto,  about  as  big  as  a  man's 
hand,  with  the  assertion  that  "to  promote  a  woman  to  bear 
rule,  auperiorily,  dominion,  or  empire,  above  any  realm,  nation, 
or  city,  is  repugnant  to  nature,  contumely  to  God,  a  thing  moat 
contrarions  to  his  revealed  will  and  approved  ordinance,  and 
iinally  it  is  the  subversion  of  good  order,  of  all  equity  and  jua- 
tice."  Women  are  not  worthy  to  rule.  "I  exempt,"  said 
Knox,  "  such  as  God,  by  eingidar  pri\'ilege,  and  for  oort^n 
causes  known  onlv  to  himself,  hath  exempted  from  the  oonunon 
rank  of  women,  and  do  apeak  of  women  as  nature  and  ex]>sri- 
«nco  do  tliis  day  dedai-e  them.  Nature,  I  say,  doth  paint  them 
Airlber  to  be  weak,  frail,  impatient,  feeble,  and  fooUsIi ;  and  ex- 
perience hath  declared  tliem  to  be  unconstant,  variable,  cruel, 
and  lacking  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  regiment,"  "  Iwct  oU 
men,"  he  said  at  the  end,  "  l>c  advertised,  for  the  li-umpot  hatJi 
onco  blown."  Knox  blew  no  other  Mast,  and  would  have 
recalled  this  if  he  could,  although  he  did  state  in  advance  titat 
the  argument  of  hia  "  Second  Blast "  was  well  to  proclaim  how 
tlirough  one  woman  Eiiglaml  hail  been  beliayod  to  Spain,  and 
Scotland  to  France  tlirough  nnuiher.  Tliat  the  Issuing  of  such 
a  book  should  coincide  iu  time  with  the  accession  of  Qucva 
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Elizabeth  was  unlucky*  for  the  argument  of  the  refonner.  Knox 
had  cut  off  retreat  from  his  position.  He  might  rank  Elizabeth 
with  Deborah ;  but  he  had  refused  to  clothe  even  Deborah  with 
civil  authority,  not  doubting  that  she  had  ''  no  such  empii*e  as 
our  monsters  claim."  Moreover,  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
two  more  blasts  from  the  same  trumpet ;  and  if  his  argument 
was  good,  the  elevation  of  yet  another  woman  to  supremacy 
would  make  its  enforcement  onlj'  the  more  necessar}*. 

In  1559,  Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  and  began  his  career 
there  as  an  aggressive  and  destructive  religious  reformer,  and  as 
a  patriotic  statesman.  He  died  in  1572.  His  "  Historic  of 
the  Reformation  of  Religioun  within  the  Realme  of  Scotland  " 
first  appeared  twelve  j'ears  after  his  death,  in  1584,  published 
in  Edinburgh,  but  printed  in  London,  and  afterwanls  partly 
suppressed  in  1587  by  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  copies,  at 
the  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj*.  The  whole  grim 
energy  of  Knox's  character  animates  this  recital  of  events  in 
which  and  for  which  he  lived. 

9.  In  1563,  was  published  the  book  that  has  ever  since  been 
famous  as  "Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs."  The  real  title  is  as 
follows:  "Acts  and  Monuments  of  these  latter  and  perillous 
Dayes,  touching  matters  of  the  Church,  wherein  are  compre- 
hended and  described  the  great  Persecutions  and  horrible 
Troubles  that  have  been  wrought  and  practised  b}-  the  Romishe 
Prelates,  especiallj'c  in  this  Realme  of  England  and  Scotlande, 
from  the  Yeare  of  our  Lorde  a  Thousande  unto  the  T^Tne  now 
present.  Gathered  and  collected  according  to  the  true  Copies 
and  Wr3tinges  certificatorie,  as  wel  of  the  Parties  themselves 
that  suffered,  as  also  out  of  the  Bishops'  Registers  which  were 
the  doers  thereof,  b}'  John  Foxe."  To  a  right  student  the 
value  of  such  a  book  is  rather  increased  than  lessened  by  tlie 
inevitable  bias  of  a  writer  who  recorded  incidents  that  had  for 
him  a  deep,  real,  present  interest,  and  who  had  his  own  part 
in  the  passion  of  the  controvera}'  ho  describes.  It  widl}'  rei>- 
resents  one  aspect  of  the  strong  life  of  the  sixteenth  century-. 
The  book,  dedicated  to  the  queen,  was  ordered  to  be  set  up  in 
parish  churches  for  tlie  use  of  all  the  people,  except  in  times 
of  divine   service.     The   author  registered   with   controversial 
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bitterness  the  pnngs  fif  nmrtjTa,  and  believed  all  ill  of  the 
opponents  of  his  luilli,  —  putting  into  liia  book  recklessly  the 
most  calumnious  TaLsctiooda.  John  Fox  was  born  in  1517,  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated  at  Biazenose  Col- 
lege, Oxrorrl,  find  became  fellow  of  Magdalene.  He  wrote  Latin 
plaj's  on  scriptural  subjects  before  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
Uie  great  religious  controversies  of  his  day.  Then  he  studied 
Hebrew,  read  llie  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  was  accused  in  1545 
of  heresy,  and  was  expelled  from  college.  He  next  lived  with 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlcotc,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  aa 
tutor  to  his  children ;  then  he  come  to  London,  and,  alter  the 
execution  of  the  Earl  of  Suney,  John  Fox  was  employed  as 
tutoi'to  his  children.  At  the  beginning  of  Mary's  i-eign  Fox 
was  protected  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  he  presently  escaped 
to  Basic,  wherii  he  lived  as  corrector  of  the  press  for  the  printer 
Oixtrinua,  and  resolved  to  write  hia  MartjTology.  At  this  ho 
proceeded  to  work,  writing  it  then  in  Latin.  The  first  skcti^ 
was  published  in  octavo  in  155-1.  John  Aylmer,  and  more 
particularly  Edmund  Grindal,  also  csilea,  aided  Fox  with  in- 
formation received  out  of  England  concerning  the  umrtjTs  for 
tlieii'  tiiith.  At  the  aeeessioii  of  Elizabeth,  Fox  was  in  Baale 
with  a  wiA:  and  two  eliildren,  poor,  but  with  a  more  settled 
cmplojinent  than  he  could  alford  iinmedialely  to  leave.  His 
fliond  Grindal  went  l>ack  to  England,  but  Fox  remained  another 
year  at  Basle,  and  for  n  time  snsiicnded,  as  Grindal  advised, 
the  production  of  his  enlarge<1  history  of  tJoublcs  iu  the  church, 
because  new  matter  in  abundnnoe  would  now  surely  come  to 
light.  This  cnlai'gcil  liook  appeared,  in  its  first  I^tin  form,  in 
folio,  fi'oni  the  pi-ess  of  Oporinus,  in  August,  15.59,  and  con- 
tained some  facts  tliat  wei-c  omitted  in  the  translations.  In  tlie 
following  October,  John  Fox  had  returned  to  London,  wlicre 
he  was  housed  by  Aldgate  at  Christ  church,  the  maiior-placo  of 
hia  old  pnpil  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  From  Aldgate  he  went 
every  Alonday  to  the  printing-offlce  of  John  Day.  He  held  a 
pn>hcn<l  at  Salisbury,  altliough  he  was  op|)osod  Ui  the  compro- 
mise with  old  forms  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  church, 
and  refused  to  subscribe  to  any  tiling  but  the  Greek  Testa* 
ment.     He  prenched  at  Paul's  Cross  and  elsewhere;   but  h!« 
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most  important  work  was  that  done  with  John  Da\'.     Fox  clied 
in  1587. 

10.  In  the  religious  writings  of  this  time,  one  finds  many 
traces  of  the  rising  hostility  of  I^iritanisni  towards  social 
amnsements,  and  especially  towards  the  drama.  An  example  of 
this  is  Stephen  G^068on'8  ''  School  of  Abuse.'*  The  author, 
bom  in  1555,  and  a  graduate  of  Oxfoixl,  came  to  London  in 
1576,  aged  twent^'-one,  attached  himself  at  once  to  the  new 
theatres,  and  wrote  pla3's,  which  are  now  lost, — '•'Catiline's 
Conspiracies ; "  "  Captain  Mario,"  a  Comedy  ;  '*  Praise  at  Part- 
ing," a  Moral.  Soon  he  was  moved  by  the  controvei'sies  of 
the  time  not  only  to  abandon  his  new  calling  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage,  but  to  join  in  attack  upon  the  theatres.  This  he  did 
in  1579,  b}'  publishing  a  short  pix>sc  book  called  "The  School 
of  Abuse,  containing  a  Pleasaunt  Invective  against  Poets, 
Pil)ei-s,  Plaiers,  Jesters,  and  such-like  Caterpillers  of  a  Com- 
monwelth  ;  setting  up  the  Flagge  of  Defiance  to  their  mischiev- 
ous exercise,  and  overthrowing  their  Bulwarkes,  by  Profane 
Writei-s,  Naturall  Reason,  and  Common  Experience :  a  Dis- 
course as  pleasaunt  for  Gentlemen  that  favour  Learning,  as 
profitable  for  all  that  wyll  follow  Vertue."  This  was  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall  in  July,  and  was  dedicated  to  Philip  Sidney. 
But  Philip  Sidne}',  we  learn,  was  ill  pleased  with  the  dedication 
to  him  of  a  book  that  set  out  with  an  attack  on  poetry ;  and 
Gosson's  "  School  of  Abuse  "  is  believed  to  have  prompted 
Sidney  to  the  writing  of  his  "  Apology  for  Poetry.  From  the 
poets  Gosson  went  on  to  the  musicians,  and  then  to  the  pla^'ers. 
One  passage  in  his  attack  uix)n  them  is  worth  notice.  lie  said 
it  might  be  urged  that,  whatever  were  the  immoralities  of  ancient 
comed}',  "  the  comedies  that  are  exercised  in  our  days  are  better 
sifled,  the}'  show  no  such  bran."  After  comparing  the  immo- 
ralit}'  of  the  old  plays  with  the  morality  of  the  new  ones,  he 
said,  *'  Now  are  the  abuses  of  the  world  revealed  ;  every  man 
in  a  play  ma}'  see  his  own  faults,  and  learn  by  this  glass  to 
amend  his  manners."  But  admitting  this,  he  added,  ''If  people 
will  be  instructed  (God  be  thanked)  we  have  divines  enough  to 
discharge  that,  and  more  b}'  a  great  many  than  arc  well  iieark- 
ened  to."     So  that  even  in  these  davs  of  its  first  infanov  there 
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was  Ihc  earnest  spirit  of  the  time  in  tiie  Elizabctlian  diama ; 
tlic  same  earnest  spirit  ttiat  in  niiolhcr  form  Inbored  for  its 
destruction.  Steplicn  Gosson  liavlng  left  the  stage,  added  bo 
his  invective  a  short  "Apology  for  the  School  of  Abuse,"  and 
went  into  the  country  as  a  tutor.  Considerable  public  coutro- 
vcrsy  followed  Goaaon's  attack  on  the  stage.  Eaily  in  lo8i 
the  players  defended  their  calling  in  their  own  way  lij'  acting 
"  A  Play  of  Plays,"  Gosson  then  produced  at  once  a  five-act 
answer,  entitled,  "  Plays  Confuted  in  Five  Actions,  etc.,  prov- 
ing that  they  are  not  to  bo  suffered  in  a  Christian  Common- 
wealth ;  by  tlie  way  both  the  cavils  of  Thomas  Lodge  and  the 
Play  of  Pla3's  written  in  Ihoir  defence,  and  other  objections 
of  Players'  fiiends,  are  truly  set  down  and  directl3'  answered." 

In  1591,  Gosson  was  made  Rector  of  Great  Wigborough,  in 
Essex.  In  1600,  by  an  exchange  of  livings,  he  came  to  town, 
aged  fortj-five,  aa  Rector  of  St.  Botolph,  BJsLopsgate,  and 
there  he  ofliciated  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  until  bis 
death  in  IG24. 

11.  But  the  Elizabethan  time,  like  any  other,  bad  its  surtkce 
follies  and  its  varieties  of  fashion.  In  1583  the  Rt'verend 
Philip  Stnbbes  published  "The  Anntoinic  of  Abuses:  uon- 
teyning  a  Discoverie  or  Briefe  Summnrie  of  such  Notable  Vices 
and  Imperfections  as  now  rnigiie  in  many  Clirislian  Countreycs 
of  tbe  World:  but  esiwcialic  in  a  very  famous  Ilnndu  called 
Ailgna :  Together  with  most  fearfhl  Examples  of  God's  Jiidgc- 
mcntes  executed  vpon  the  wicked  for  the  same  as  well  iu  AilgoA 
of  late,  as  in  other  piiux;s  elsewhere."  Ailgna,  of  coureo  is 
Anglia,  and  a  second  part  of  "The  Anatomic  of  Abuses '* 
appeared  in  the  same  year.  Tlie  book  is  in  dialogue  between 
I*hiloponuB  and  Spudeus.  Ailgna,  says  Stubbcs,  is  a  famous 
and  pleasant  land,  with  a  groat  and  licroie  people,  but  Lbey 
abound  in  nhnses,  chiefly  those  of  pride;  pride  of  heart,  of 
mouth,  of  nppard.  In  pride  of  appaixil  lliey  pane,  cut,  and 
drape  out  with  costly  ornamenls  the  richest  material,  and  sjircnd 
out  nilTs  with  sup|H>i't asses  —  wires  covered  with  gold  or  silk  — 
and  strrch.  Philip  Stubbes  denounced  starch  as  "  llie  duvU'a 
liquor,"  and  told  of  a  fair  gentlewoman  of  Eprautns  (Ant- 
werp) U|Kin  whom   a  Judgment  bad  fallen  for  her  vanity  in 


slarciied  nifls,  eren  so  Utelv  as  the  27th  of  Maw  IJ>S2.  Sh^ 
was  dressing  to  atteiKl  a  weiUling,  ainU  falling  in  a  |>a$;!^>n 
with  the  starchii^  of  her  nitfs,  saiii  what  oausevl  a  liainlsinuo 
gentleman  to  come  into  the  room,  who  set  thom  up  fi^r  her  to 
pniection^  diarmed  her,  and  straugletl  her.  When  she  was 
being  taken  otit  for  burial,  the  coDin  was  so  heavy  tliat  four 
strong  men  could  not  litt  it.  It  was  oikmuhI.  Tlio  IkkIv  was 
gone;  biit  a  lean  and  ilefonneil  black  i.^t  was  sitting  in  tho 
cofBn,  ^*  setting  of  great  nitfs  ami  frizzling  of  hair>  to  the  great 
fear  ami  womler  of  all  the  beholders.*' 

12l  The  literature  of  the  Chun»h  of  England  was  ix>pre* 
sentefl  in  the  latter  years  of  £lizaboth*s  ivign  by  Richard 
Hooker,  who  was  born  at  Ilea vi tree,  neai*  Exoter,  alniut  hV>3, 
He  was  to  have  been  apprenticeil  to  a  trade,  but  his  aptness  for 
study  cause<l  him  to  be  kept  at  school  by  his  teacher,  who  jhu^^ 
suaded  young  Richanl  Hooker's  well-to-do  uncle,  Ji>hn,  then 
Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  to  put  him  to  college  for  a  year.  John 
Hooker,  a  friend  of  Bishop  Jewel's,  intixKluceil  his  nephew  to 
that  bishop,  who,  finding  the  boy  able  and  his  |>arents  iKH)r, 
sent  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxfoiil. 
Edwin  Sandj's,  Bishop  of  London,  hoanl  ft^om  Jewel  the  praises 
of  young  Richard  Hooker,  and,  though  himself  a  Cambridge 
man,  sent  his  son  to  Oxford  that  he  might  have  Hooker,  whoso 
age  then  was  nineteen,  for  tutor  and  friend.  Other  pupils  cnuje, 
and  Hooker  was  on  the  most  pleasant  relations  with  them.  lu 
1577  he  became  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  his  college.  In  1571),  ho 
was  appointed  to  read  the  Hebrew  lectme  in  his  university,  and 
did  so  for  the  next  three  j'cars.  lie  took  holy  orders,  (juitted 
Oxford,  and  manied  a  scolding  wife.  He  was  shy  and  short- 
sighted, and  had  allowed  her  to  be  chosen  for  him.  Of  hlniHelf 
it  is  said  that  he  never  was  seen  to  be  angry.  In  158 1  Hooker 
was  presented  to  the  parsonage  of  Drayton-Beauclmmp,  near 
Aylesbur}-;  and  there  he  was  found  by  his  old  pupil,  Edwin 
Sandys,  with  Horace  in  his  hand,  relieving  guard  over  his  few 
sheep  out  of  doors,  and  indoors  called  from  his  guests  to  r<Kik 
the  cradle.  Sandys  reiK)rted  Hooker's  condition  to  his  father, 
who  had  become  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1585  the  oHlce  of 
Master  of  the  Temple  became  vacant,  nnd  Hooker,  then  thirty- 
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two  jeai-s  olil,  was,  tlirough  the  ait-hbishop'a  influence,  called 
ft'om  his  jwov  countrj-  parsonage  lo  take  it.  There  he  be- 
came involved  in  a  pnblic  discussion  with  an  associate,  Walter 
Travers,  iesi«cling  the  authoritj-  of  the  Established  Church, 
Hooker's  antagonist  talking  ground  against  it.  This  led  Hook- 
er's pure  and  quiet  mind  to  the  resolve  tliat  he  woulil  argue  out 
in  detail  his  own  sense  of  right  and  justice  in  the  Establislicd 
Church  sjstem  of  his  countrj%  in  "  Eight  Books  of  the  Lan-s  of 
Eceleaiastical  Polity."  That  he  might  do  this  he  asked  for  re- 
moval to  some  office  in  wliich  he  might  be  at  peace.  He  wrote 
to  the  archbishop:  "  My  lord,  when  I  lost  tlie  freedom  of  my 
cell,  which  was  my  college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of  it  in 
my  quiet  coiuitry  parsonage  :  but  I  am  weary  of  tlie  noise  and 
oppositions  of  this  place ;  and  indeed.  God  and  natui'e  did  not 
intend  mc  for  contentions,  but  for  study  and  quietness.  My 
loid,  my  particular  contests  witli  Mr.  Travers  Iiere  liave  proied 
tlic  more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I  believe  liim  to  be  a  good 
mail  i  and  lliat  belief  hath  occasioned  me  to  examine  mine  own 
conscience  concerning  his  opinions."  Study  liad  not  only  sat- 
isfied him,  but  be  had  "begun  a  treatise,  in  wliicli  I  intend  a 
justiflcation  of  tlie  laws  of  our  ecclesiastical  |>olity ;  in  wliicli 
design  God  and  his  holy  angcla  shah  at  tlie  last  gieat  day  bear 
nie  tliat  witness  which  my  conscience  now  does,  lliat  my  mean- 
ing is  not  to  proi'okc  any,  but  rather  to  satisfy,'  all  tender  con- 
Bciences ;  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  iIub  but  wliere  I  may 
study,  and  pray  fbr  God's  blessing  ntHiu  my  endea\'or9.  and 
keep  myself  in  iwace  and  privacy,  and  heboid  God's  lilessingA 
epiing  out  of  my  mother-earth,  anil  cat  m.\  own  bi-ead  without 
op|>osittoiis  i  and,  therefore,  if  your  Grace  can  judge  me  worthy 
of  Bueh  ft  favor,  let  mc  beg  it,  that  1  may  jwrfect  what  I  have 
begun."  Hookei'  accoidiugly  was  made,  in  15H1,  Hector  of 
Boscomlie,  in  Wiltshii-c,  a  paiish  with  few  ik'0[i1u  in  it.  four 
miles  n-om  Araeaburj-.  and  was  instituted  also,  as  a  step  t*i  l>ol- 
lev  prefennent,  to  a  minor  prebend  of  small  value  in  Salisbury'. 
At  BoBcombe.  Hooker  linialied  the  '•  Four  Books  of  the  Lawes 
of  Hcclesiasticat  Politie,"  published  in  I5'J1.  with  "A  Preftice 
to  them  tliat  Seeke  (as  they  tearrac  It)  the  Itcformation  of  tlie 
Lawes  ami  Ordera  Kcclcsiasticall  in  the  Church  of  England." 
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These  four  books  treated,  1.  Of  laws  in  general ;  2.  Of  the  use 
of  divine  law  contained  in  Scripture,  whether  that  be  the  only 
law  which  ought  to  serve  for  our  direction  in  all  things  without 
exception  ;  3.  Of  laws  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Polit}',  whether 
the  form  thereof  be  in  Scripture  so  set  down  that  no  addition 
or  change  is  lawful ;  and,  4.  Of  general  exceptions  taken  against 
the  Laws  of  the  English  Church  Polity  as  being  Popish,  and 
banished  out  of  certain  reformed  churches.  What  Hooker  said 
of  Travers,  Travers  had  like  reason  to  sa}*  of  Hooker :  for  this 
was  the  work  of  a  good  man,  in  the  eyes  of  thousands  whom  it 
ma}'  not  have  convinced  on  points  of  discipline  ;  a  work  perfect 
in  spirit,  earnest,  eloquent,  closely  reasoned,  and  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  religious.  In  1595  Richard  Hooker  left  Bos- 
combe  for  the  rector}'  of  Bishopsbourne,  three  miles  from  Can- 
terbury, where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1597  appeared 
the  fifth  book  of  his  ''  P^cclesiastical  Polity,"  which  was  longer 
than  all  the  other  four  together.  He  died  in  1600,  ha>ing, 
while  his  health  failed,  desired  only  to  live  till  he  had  finished 
the  remaining  three  books  of  the  work,  for  which  his  life  seemed 
to  have  been  given  him.  His  health  suffered  the  more  for  his 
labor  at  them,  but  he  did  complete  the  remaining  three  books, 
though  without  the  revision  given  to  the  preceding  five ;  and 
they  were  published,  two  in  1648,  and  all  in  1662. 
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1.  There  were  riming  this  |ieriocl  three  great  men  of  letters, 
whoso  writiijg3  are  the  most  choraeleristic  specimens  of  Kii^liah 
literature.  pHrticulnrly  in  prose,  for  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  —  Iloger  Ascham,  John  Ljly,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney. 

Roger  J&8Chani  was  boi-n  about  the  year  1515.  in  ICirkby 
Wiekc,  in  Yorksnire,  hia  father  being  house-steward  in  Ihe  fnni* 
ily  of  Lord  IScroj*.  He  was  ediienlet)  by  Kir  Hninpltrcy  Wing- 
field,  of  whom  lie  saiil  afterwards:  "This  worshipful  innu  hntll 
ever  lowd,  and  used  to  have  many  tliildren  bronght  up  in  learn- 
ing in  his  house,  among  whom  I  myself  was  one,  for  wliom  St 
term-times  he  would  bring  down  from  London  Iwlli  bow  and 
sliatU.  And  when  tliey  should  piny  he  wonld  go  with  lliem 
himself  into  the  field,  see  them  shoot  1  and  he  that  shot  fairest 
should  hare  the  best  bow  and  tilmfta,  and  he  that  shot  ill-favorcd- 
ly  should  be  mocked  of  his  fellows  till  he  shot  belter.  Would 
lo  Go<l  all  England  had  used  or  would  use  \n  hiy  tlie  fonudnlion 
of  .t'oulh  after  the  example  of  ibis  worshipful  man  in  bringing 
up  ebildren  in  the  book  and  the  bow;  by  which  two  tiling*  Iho 
whole  eommonweallh.  liolh  in  jicace  and  war,  is  Hiiefly  valid 
and  defended  witlinl!"  At  fifteen  Roger  Asehara  became  it 
Btadent  at  St.  John's  College,  Citmbriilgc.  He  took  his  B.A.  In 
1^114:  obtainetl  a  fellowship  in  bis  college;  and  in  1537 became 
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a  college  lecturer  on  Greek.  He  was  at  home  for  a  couple  of 
years  after  1540,  during  which  time  he  obtained  a  pension  of 
forty  shillings  from  the  Archlnshop  of  York.  It  ceased  at  the 
archbishop's  death,  in  1544.  In  that  3ear  Ascham  wrote 
"Toxophilus ;  **  and  in  1545,  being  then  about  twenty-nine 
years  old,  he  presented  '*  Toxophilus  *'  to  the  king,  at  Green- 
wich, and  was  rewarded  with  a  i>ension  of  ten  pounds. 

"Toxophilus"  was  a  scholar's  book,  designed  to  encourage 
among  all  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  England  the  practice  of 
archery  for  defence  of  the  realm.  The  treatise  was  divided  into 
two  books  of  dialogue  between  Philologus  and  Toxophilus ;  the 
first  book  containing  general  argument  to  commend  shooting, 
the  second  a  particular  description  of  the  art  of  shooting  with 
the  long-bow.  Ascham  argued  for  it  as  a  worthy  recreation  — 
one  ver}'  fit  for  scholars  —  that  in  peace  excludes  ignoble  pas- 
times, and  in  war  gives  to  a  nation  strength.  Men  should 
seek,  he  said,  to  excel  in  it,  and  make  it  a  stud}'.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  second  part  of  his  work  to  treat  it  as  a  study. 
The  book  was  published  in  1545,  with  a  dedication  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  a  preface,  in  which  Ascham  justified  his  use  of 
English.  To  have  written  in  another  tongue  would,  he  said, 
have  better  advanced  his  studies  aud  his  credit ;  but  he  wished 
to  be  read  b}'  the  gentlemen  and  3'eomen  of  England.  He  could 
not  suri)a8S  what  others  had  done  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  while 
English  had  usually  been  written  by  ignorant  men  so  meanl}*, 
both  for  the  matter  and  handling,  that  no  man  could  do  worse. 
Ascham  was,  in  his  preface  to  '*  Toxophilus,*'  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  English  prose  might  be  written  with  the  same  scholarly 
care  that  would  be  required  for  choice  and  ordering  of  words  if 
one  wrote  Latin.  "  He  that  will  write  well  in  any  tongue,"  said 
Ascham, ''  must  follow  this  counsel  of  Aristotle,  to  speak  as  the 
common  people  do,  to  think  as  wise  men  do ;  and  so  should 
every  man  understand  him,  and  the  judgment  of  wise  men  allow 
him.  Many  English  writers  have  not  done  so,  but  using  strange 
words,  as  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  do  make  all  things  dark 
and  haixl."  The  manly  simpUcity  of  Ascham's  own  English  is 
in  good  accord  with  his  right  doctrine.  His  Latin  was  so  well 
esteemed  that  in  the  3'ear  after  the  api)earance  of  "Toxophl- 
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orator,  and  wrote  the  ofli- 


Iiis"  he  sncceetled  Chck(>  as  publ 
cial  letters  of  the  Univcraitj'. 

Ascham  iras  lamous  also  for  his  penmanship,  and  taught 
writing  to  the  Prince  wlio  in  lo47  Ijeearae  King  Edward  VI, 
Under  Edward  VI.,  Aecham  had  his  pension  confirmed  and 
augmented.  In  1548  he  became  tutor  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, at  Cheston  ;  but  he  was  annoyed  by  her  steward,  and  had 
therefore  returned  to  the  University,  when,  in  1530,  he  was 
through  Cheke's  good  ofllees  appointed  eecretarj-  to  Sir  Richard 
Worison,  then  going  as  ambassador  to  Charles  V,  lie  reached 
Angsburg  in  October,  was  away  more  than  a  year,  and  pub- 
lished in  1553  a  "Report  and  Disconrae  written  by  Roger 
Asdiam,  of  the  Affairs  and  State  of  Gemiany  and  the  Emperor 
CUarlca  his  Court,  during  certain  years  while  the  said  Roger 
was  there."  Aseham,  although  a  Protestant,  had  esca|)ed  jxir- 
BeeutioD  in  the  reign  of  Maiy ;  his  pension  had  been  renewed, 
and  in  May,  1554,  be  had  been  appointed  Latin  aecretarj-  to 
tiie  queen,  with  a  salary  of  forty  marks.  In  that  year  also  he 
gave  up  his  fellowshi|),  and  married  Margaret  Howe.  By 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Roger  Aseham,  who  had  been  one  of  her 
teachers  in  Greek,  was  still  continued  in  liis  i>onsiou,  and  re- 
tained in  hia  post  of  Latin  secretary.  In  1560  the  ijueL'n  gave 
him  the  prebend  of  Wetwaug,  in  York  Minster.  The  nreh- 
bisliop  had  given  it  to  another,  and  Aschom  did  not  get  liis  dues 

■  ^^^  wiihont  a  lawsuit.     In  15fi3,  Aseham,  as  one  in  the  ({neon's 

■  service,  was  dining  with  Sir  William  Cecil,  when  tho  conversa- 
tion turned  to  the  subject  of  education,  from  news  of  tho  run- 
ning away  of  some  boys  from  Eton,  where  there  was  much 
beating.  Aseham  argued  that  young  children  were  sooner 
allured  by  love  than  driven  by  beating  to  obtain  good  learning. 
Sir  Richanl  Saekvllle,  father  of  Thomas  SnekvUlc,  said  nothing 
at  the  <Hinier-tabli<,  but  he  afterwards  drew  Asdiam  aside, 
agreed  with  his  opinions,  lamented  his  own  past  loss  bj'  a  harsh 
selioolmnsler,  and  said,  Asdiam  tells  us  in  the  profncc  to  hia 
l>ook,  " '  Seeing  it  is  but  in  vain  to  lament  things  past,  and  also 
wisdom  to  look  to  things  to  come,  surely,  God  willing,  if  God 
lend  mc  life,  I  will  make  this,  my  mishap,  some  occasion  of 
^ood  hap  to  little  Robert  Sack^dtto,  013'  son's  son.     For  whose 
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bringing-up  I  would  gladly,  if  it  so  please  3'ou,  use  specially 
your  good  advice.  I  hear  say  you  have  a  son  much  of  his  age 
[Ascham  had  three  little  sons]  ;  we  will  deal  thus  togethei-. 
Point  you  out  a  schoolmaster  who  by  your  order  shall  teach  m}- 
son  and  yours,  and  for  all  the  rest  I  will  provide,  3'ea,  thougii 
the}*  three  do  cost  me  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  by  3'ear : 
and  besides  )'ou  shall  find  me  as  fast  a  fiiend  to  3'ou  and  yours 
as  perchance  any  you  have.'  Which  promise  the  worth}- gen- 
tleman surely  kept  with  me  until  his  dying  day.**  The  conver- 
sation went  into  particular,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Sir  Richard 
drew  from  Ascham  what  he  thought  of  the  common  going  of 
Englishmen  into  Ital}-.  All  ended  with  a  request  that  Ascham 
would  "  put  in  some  order  of  writing  the  chief  points  of  this 
our  talk,  concerning  the  right  order  of  teaching  and  honesty  of 
living,  for  the  good  bringing-up  of  children  and  young  men.'* 
This  was  the  origin  of  Ascham's  book  called  "  The  School- 
master.*' Ascham  wrote  in  Latin  against  the  mass,  and  upon 
other  subjects  connected  with  religious  controversy.  His  deli- 
cate health  failed  more  and  more,  and  he  ended  his  pure  life  as 
a  scholar  in  1568,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  His  ''  Schoolmas- 
ter "  was  left  complete,  and  published  in  1570  by  his  widow, 
with  a  dedication  to  Sir  William  Cecil.  Beseeching  him,  she 
said,  to  take  on  him  "  the  defence  of  the  book,  to  avaunce  the 
good  that  may  come  of  it  by  your  allowance  and  furtherance  to 
publike  use  and  benefite,  and  to  accept  the  thankefull  recognition 
of  me  and  my  poore  children,  trust3'ng  of  the  continuance  of 
3'our  good  memorie  of  M.  Ascham  and  his,  and  dayly  commend- 
yng  the  prosperous  estate  of  you  and  yours  to  God,  whom  you 
Ber\'e,  and  whose  you  are,  I  rest  to  trouble  you.  Your  humble 
Margaret  Ascham."  The  treatise  is  in  two  parts,  one  dealing 
with  general  principles,  the  other  technical,  as  in  "Toxophi- 
lus;"  the  firet  book  teaching  the  bringing-up  of  youth,  the 
second  book  teaching  the  ready  way  to  the  Latin  tongue. 
Great  stress  is  laid  in  Ascham's  "Schoolmaster"  on  gentle- 
ness in  teaching.  As  to  the  true  notes  of  the  best  wit  in  a 
child,  Ascham  will  take,  he  says,  "the  very  judgment  of 
him  that  was  counted  the  best  teacher  and  wisest  man  that 
learning  maketh  mention  of,  and  that  is  Socrates  in  Plato, 
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who  expressetU  orderly  these  seven  plain  notes  to  thoosft 
K  good  wit  in  a  child  for  lenrmDg."  He  was  to  be  (1) 
eiiphues;  (2)  of  good  memory;  (3)  attaeheil  to  learning; 
(4)  prepai-ed  for  lalior  and  jwiina;  (i»)  glad  to  leiiru  of  ari- 
Olhci';  (6)  l^-ee  in  quest iouiug ;  and  (7)  happy  in  well-eaiiied 
applause. 

The  first  of  these  qualities,  Asdiam  describes  at  especial 
length:  '- Buphues  is  hu  tlint  is  apt  by  goodness  of  wit,  and 
appliable  by  i-eadiness  of  will,  to  learning,  having  all  other 
qualitiea  of  tlie  uiind  and  parts  of  the  body  that  must  anotlier 
day  serve  learning,  not  troubled,  mangled,  aiid  halve<l,  Imt 
sound,  whole,  full,  and  able  to  do  their  office :  as  a  tongue  not 
stammering,  or  over  hardly  drawing  fortli  words,  but  plain  and 
ready  to  dehver  tbe  meaning  of  llie  mind:  a  voice  not  sod, 
weak,  piping,  womanish,  Init  audible,  strong,  and  manlike;  ft 
countenance  not  werisli  and  crabbed,  but  fair  and  comely;  o. 
personage  not  wretched  and  dcfonned,  hut  tall  and  gmxlly, — 
for  surely  a  comely  countenance,  with  a  goo<lly  stnUiro,  givcth 
credit  to  learning,  and  ttulhority  to  the  pei-son ;  otherwise,  com- 
monly, either  open  contempt  or  privy  disfavor  dotU  hiii'L  or 
hinder  both  pei-aon  and  leaviiing.  And  even  as  a  fair  slono  re- 
quiretb  to  he  set  in  the  finest  gold,  witli  the  best  worknmiiship, 
or  else  it  loseth  raiicii  of  the  giace  and  price,  even  so  cxccllro- 
cy  in  learning,  and  namely  divinity,  Joineil  with  a  comely  [wr- 
sonage,  is  n  marvellous  jewel  in  iho  world.  And  how  van  a 
oomely  body  he  i>ott<>r  employed  limn  to  serve  the  grealost cxeiv 
ciae  of  God's  greatest  gift,  and  that  is  learning? " 

In  illustration  of  the  force  of  gentleness  in  teadiing.  Aseham 
cited  in  "The  Schoolmaster"  his  tlndlng  of  Lady.Iane  Grey, 
when  he  called  on  her  at  Brondgute.  in  I^icestcrshire,  hofore 
his  going  into  Germany,  reading  Plato's  "  PUie<fo  "  in  Orcek, 
■'and  that  with  as  mn<-h  delight  as  some  gentlemen  would  rvatt 
a  merry  tale  in  Uoeenccio."  He  asked  her  how  that  was ;  and 
she  said  it  was  Iwcause  God  bad  given  her  severe  parents  and  ft 
gentle  schoolmaster.  At  home  she  was  so  continually  under 
punishment  and  censure,  ihal  she  longed  for  the  timn  when  «li« 
■nuM  go  to  Mr.  Aylmer,  "  who  teuchelh  me  ho  gently,  wi  plnM* 
uitly,  with  such  fkir  tliurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  nil  Ik* 
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tune  nothing  whiles  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called 
fh>m  him  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  whatsover  I  do  else  but 
learning  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  unto 
me.'' 

2.  The  work  by  which  John  Lyly  is  best  remembered, 
"Euphues,*'  derived  both  its  name  and  substance  from  Roger 
Ascham*s  "  Schoohnaster.'*  Lyly  was  born  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  about  1553 ;  became  a  student  of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  in  1569 ;  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1573,  and  of 
M.A.  in  1575  ;  and  was  incorporated  as  M.A.  of  Cambridge  in 
1579.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1579  that  he  published 
*'Euphues;  or,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit.**  This  earnest  book, 
written  at  the  age  of  five  and  twent3',  made  Lylj' *s  reputation 
as  a  wit.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  Italian  story,  its  stj^le  a  very 
skilful  elaboration  of  that  humor  for  conceits  and  verbal  antith- 
eses which  had  been  coming  in  from  Italj',  and  was  developing 
itself  into  an  outward  fashion  of  our  literature.  In  form  and 
style,  therefore,  it  sought  to  win  a  welcome  from  those  fashion- 
able people  uix)n  whose  minds  there  was  most  need  to  enforce 
its  substance.  In  substance  it  was  the  argument  of  Ascham's 
*' Schoolmaster "  repeated:  corruption  of  English  life  by  the 
much  going  of  our  3'oung  men  to  Italy ;  the  right  development 
of  the  young  mind  by  education  on  just  principles,  to  a  worthy 
life  and  a  true  faith  in  God. 

In  the  dedication  of  his  "Euphues"  to  Lord  de  la  Warre, 
Lyly  suggests  that  there  may  be  found  in  it  "  more  speeches 
which  for  gravity  will  mislike  the  foolish  than  unseemly  teiins 
which  for  vanity  may  offend  the  wise."  He  anticipates  some 
little  disfavor  from  the  "  fine  wits  of  the  da}' ;  '*  and  his  allu- 
sions to  "  the  dainty  ear  of  the  curious  sifter,"  to  the  use  of 
"  superfloons  eloquence,"  to  the  search  after  "those  that  sift 
the  finest  meal  and  bear  the  whitest  mouths,"  sufliciently  show 
that  his  own  manner  was  formed  on  an  existing  fashion.  "  It 
is  a  world,"  he  says,  "  to  see  how  Englishmen  desire  to  hear 
finer  speech  than  the  language  will  allow,  to  eat  finer  bread  than 
is  made  of  wheat,  to  wear  finer  cloth  than  is  wrought  of  wool ; 
but  I  let  pass  their  fineness,  which  can  no  way  excuse  my 
folly."     But  Lyly  being  a  master  of  the  style  he  had  adopted, 
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his  ingenioua  Englisli  was  tnken  as  the  ^iw  of  successful 
writiug  in  tho  fashionable  manner;  and  fh)m  the  title  of  bis 
novel,  the  name  of  '■  Euphuism"  was  derived  for  tho  quaint 
writing,  rich  in  conceit,  alliteration,  and  antithesis,  which 
remained  in  favor  till  near  the  middle  of  the  ecienteenth 
tienturj. 

Lyty's  novel  itself  was  in  di^sign  lucist  serious.  He  represented  Eii- 
phues  lus  u  young  gentleman  of  Athena,  who  correBpouded  in  his  rcndl- 
iieH  of  wit  and  perfeetneas  ol  body  to  the  quality  called  Supliues  by 
Plato.  He  went  to  Italy,  to  Naples,  "a  place  of  more  pleasure  than 
proflt,  and  yet  of  more  profit  than  piety,  the  very  walls  and  windows 
whereof  showed  it  rather  Co  be  the  tabernacle  of  Venus  than  (he  temple 
of  Vesta,  ...  a  court  more  meet  for  an  atheist  than  one  of  Alhens." 
There  he  showed  so  pregnant  a  wit,  that  Eubulus,  an  old  gentleman  of 
the  pla4!e,  was  impelled  lo  warn  him  at  len^fa  against  the  danger*  of  tlio 
city  in  words  ending  witli  the  solemn  admonition,  "Serve  (lud,  love 
God,  tear  God,  and  God  will  so  bless  Ihee  as  either  henrt  can  wish  or 
thy  friends  desire."  Young  Euphues  disdained  counsel  of  age,  and 
bought  experience  In  his  own  way,  and  at  last  came  billerly  to  regret 
that  he  had  not  followed  Ihe  advice  of  Eubulus,  Then  he  escaped  from 
the  wickedness  of  Italy  to  his  Lome  in  Athens,  whence  he  wrote  earnest 
letters  of  admonition  to  the  friend  In  Italy,  Phllautus,  who  had  liecii 
his  companion  in  evil-doing.  Increasing  iu  earnestness,  the  book  then 
gave  a  systematic  essay  upon  educnllon,  sound  as  Ascham'a  in  Its  dor- 
trine;  dealing  with  the  management  of  children  from  their  birth,  anil 
advancing  to  the  ideal  of  a  university.  Rising  still  in  earnestness,  as  be 
showed  his  Enpliues  growing  In  wisdom,  Lyiy  mode  a  letter  to  tlie  gen- 
tlemen scliolars  of  Athena  preface  to  a  dialogue  between  Euphues  and 
Alhena.  which  was  an  argument  against  the  Infldcllly  that  had  crept  in 
from  Italy.  It  Is  as  earnest  as  If  Lailmer  himself  hod  preached  it  to  the 
courtiers  of  King  Edward.  Guphnes  appeals  solemnly  to  Scripture  and 
Uie  voice  within  ourselves.  In  citation  from  the  sacred  text  conalst 
almost  his  only  Itlnstrations;  in  this  he  abounds.  Wliole  pages  contain 
uuUilng  but  ilie  words  of  Scripture, 

This  celebrated  book,  published  in  1579,  was  followed  in 
1.5flO  by  a  continuation,  or  aeeond  part,  entitled  *■  Euphues  and 
bis  England."  This  was  ajiparently  designed  to  mitigate  aaxM 
of  tlie  severity  of  the  first,  which  hod  given  otTonoe  nt  Oxford, 
and  indirectly  to  deprecate,  in  courtly  fashion,  a  too  niimius  in* 
terpretation  of  the  author's  meaning.  In  the  first  part  I.yly 
aatialUMl  his  conscience ;  in  the  sceoml  part,  but  atill  without 
dishonesty,  he  antisfled  the  cuurt. 
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He  had  ended  the  first  part  with  an  intimation  that  Euphues  was  about 
to  Tisit  England,  and  promised,  within  one  summer,  a  report  of  what  he 
saw.  In  his  second  part,  therefore,  Euphues,  bringing  Philautus  with 
him,  lands  at  Dover,  after  telling  a  long  moral  story  on  the  sea.  The 
two  strangers  pass  through  Canterbury,  and  are  entertained  in  a  road- 
side house  by  a  retired  courtier.  This  personage  keeps  bees,  and  phi- 
losophizes over  them;  from  him  we  hear  the  lengthy  story  of  his  love, 
enriched  with  numerous  conceited  conversations.  In  London  the  trav- 
ellers lodge  with  a  merchant,  and  are  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  a  lady 
named  Camilla,  who  is  courted  and  who  finally  is  married,  though  she 
be  below  his  rank,  by  noble  Surius.  With  Camilla  and  the  ladies  who 
are  her  friends,  the  strangers  converse  much  in  courtly  fashion.  Philau- 
tus of  course  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  worries  her  with  letters;  but  he 
is  at  last  led  by  Flavia,  a  prudent  matron,  to  the  possession  of  a  wife  in 
the  young  lady  Violet.  Every  Englishwoman  is  fair,  wise,  and  good. 
Nothing  is  wrong  in  England ;  or  whatever  is  wrong,  Lily  satirizes  with 
exaggerated  praise.  -The  story  is  full  of  covert  satire,  and  contains  much 
evidence  of  religious  earnestness.  It  is  designedly  enriched  with  love- 
tales,  letters  between  lovers,  and  ingenious  examples  of  those  fanciful 
conflicts  of  wit  in  argument  upon  some  courtly  theme,  to  which  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Elizabeth's  court  formally  sat  down  as  children 
now  sit  down  to  a  round  game  of  forfeits.  Having  saved  to  the  last  a 
panegyric  upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  blends  an  ounce  of  flattery 
with  certainly  a  pound  of  solid  praise  in  its  regard  for  her  as  the 
mainstay  of  the  Protestant  faith,  Euphues  retires  to  Athens,  where,  as 
he  says,  ''Euphues  is  musing  in  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  Silixsedra, 
Philautus  is  married  in  the  Isle  of  England;  two  friends  parted,  the 
one  living  in  the  delights  of  his  new  wife,  the  other  in  contemplation  of 
his  old  griefs." 

The  writing  of  these  two  books  made  L3'ly  famous,  but  not 
prosperous.  He  mamed,  and  settled  in  London ;  wrote  a 
pamphlet  of  religious  controversy;  and  was  a  diligent  writer 
of  plays,  being  among  the  plaj-wrights  who  held  the  field  before 
Shakespeare  entered  it.  His  misery  was  that  he  had  depended 
on  court  patronage.  In  1593  he  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth: 
*'Thirteene  years  your  highnes  ser^-ant,  but  j-et  nothing; 
twenty  freinds  that  though  they  save  they  wil  be  sure,  I  find 
them  sure  to  be  slowe.  A  thousand  hoi>es,  but  all  nothing ;  a 
hundred  promises,  but  3'et  nothing.  Thus  casting  vpp  the  in- 
ventory of  my  freinds,  hopes,  promises,  and  t^Tues,  the  summa 
totalis  amounteth  to  iust  nothing.  My  last  will  is  shorter  than 
myne  invendon ;  but  three  legacies,  —  patience  to  my  creditors. 
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mclancholie  without  measure  to  my  friends,  and  beggeiie  wltU- 
oat  sliame  to  my  family."     He  dietl  in  160G. 

3.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  born  at  Penshurst  in  1554,  eldest 
cliiid  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  of  Lady  Mary  Dudley,  who  waa 
daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  sister  to  the  cele- 
brnted  Earl  of  Leicester.  A  grave,  studious  boy.  Philip  Sidney 
went  to  Shrewsbury  School,  and  in  1568  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  three  years.  He  waa  for  a  time,  probably,  with  his 
uncle  Leicester  at  court ;  and  in  1572  he  attended  an  embassy 
to  Paris,  where  he  waa  on  the  24th  of  August,  during  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomeiv .  After  travel  llirough  Germany 
and  Italy,  Sidney  returned  to  England  in  1575.  In  1577, 
though  but  twenty -two  years  old,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  Boon  returned  home  ;  and  in 
May,  1578,  when  tlie  queen  visited  Leicester  at  Wanstead, 
Sidney  contrived  for  her  pleasure  a  masque  called  '•  The  Lady 
of  JIay." 

Ill  July,  1578,  Pliilip  Sidney  was  one  of  the  men  of  mark 
who  foiloweil  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Aadloy  End.  and  received 
honors  of  verse  from  Gabriel  Haney  in  the  "  Walden  Gratuln- 
tions."  But  Sidney  was  weary  of  idleness  at  court.  Hia 
friend,  Fullce  Gre\nlle,  returning  flom  a  foreign  mission,  re- 
ceived on  his  way  from  William  of  Orange  a  message  for  Eliza- 
beth, craving  leave  of  her  (Veely  to  six^ak  his  knowledge  and 
opinion  of  a  fellow-sorvaut  of  hia  who  lived  uncmplojed  under 
her.  He  had  had  much  experience,  had  seen  various  timea  and 
things  and  iwrsons,  but  he  protested  that  her  Miyesty  had  In 
Mr.  Philip  Sidney  one  of  the  r\\tcal  and  greatest  statesmen  tliAt 
he  knew  of  in  all  Eurojw.  If  her  Majesty  would  but  try  llio 
young  man,  the  prince  would  stake  his  own  credit  ujion  Ihn 
issue  of  his  frieud's  employment  nhont  any  business,  cither 
with  the  aliioa  or  with  the  enemies  of  England.  And  this  was 
said,  not  without  reason,  by  William  the  Silent,  of  a  young  man 
of  four  and  twenty,  who  seems  to  have  Iwen  the  ty]>o  of  what 
was  noblest  in  tlic  youth  of  England  during  times  that  ooald 
produce  a  Shakespeare. 

At  the  beginning  of  1580,  Philip  Sidney  had  addressed  to 
the  quMn  la  writing  n  wise  and  eanicBt  oi-gnmeut  againct  the 
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project  of  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  His  uncle, 
Leicester,  whose  secret  marriage  with  Lettice,  Countess  of 
Essex,  had  become  known,  was  already'  under  the  queen's  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  Sidney,  after  wnting  this  letter,  found  it  best 
to  withdraw  from  court.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  1580,  he 
went  to  stay  at  Wilton  with  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, whom  Spenser  afterwards  honored  as 

"  The  greatest  shepherdess  that  lives  this  day, 
And  most  resembling  both  in  shape  and  spilght 
Her  brother  dear; " 

and  upon  whose  death,  when  her  course  was  ended,  Ben  Jonson 

wrote: 

"  Underneath  this  sable  hearse 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother: 

Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 

Learn' d  and  fair  and  good  as  she. 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

Sidney  remained  there  about  seven  months.  Brother  and 
sister  worked  together  at  that  time  upon  a  joint  translation 
of ''The  Psalms  of  David"  into  English  verse.  It  was  then 
also  that  Sidnej'  occupied  hours  of  his  forced  idleness  by  begin- 
ning to  write  for  the  amusement  of  his  sister  a  long  pastoral 
romance,  in  prose  mixed  with  verse,  according  to  Italian  fash- 
ion, with  abundance  of  poetical  conceits  —  his  "Arcadia.**  It 
was  done  at  his  sister's  wish,  and  as  he  wrote  to  her,  "only 
for  you,  only  to  3'ou.  .  .  .  For,  indeed,  for  severer  e3'es  it  is 
not,  being  but  a  trifle,  and  that  triflingl}'  handled.  Your  dear 
self  can  best  witness  the  manner,  being  done  in  loose  sheets  of 
paper,  most  of  it  in  ^our  presence,  the  rest  by  sheets  sent  unto 
you  as  fast  as  they  were  done.*'  This  romance  was  not  pub- 
lished by  Sidney.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  said  that  he 
wished  it  to  be  burned.  But  it  belonged  to  his  sister,  who 
valued  it,  and  bj'  her  it  was,  after  his  death,  prepared  for  the 
press,  and  published  in  1590.  Much  of  it  was  written  during 
the  summer  of  1580,  and  the  rest  chiefly  or  entirely-  in  1581. 
Though  long,  Sidney's  "Arcadia"  is  unfinished  except  by  the 
addition  of  a  hurried  close.  It  is  a  pastoral  romance  of  the 
Italian  school  of  Sanazzaro ;  but  its  intermixture  of  verse  and 
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prose  (levc'lops  more  completely  a  romantic  storj',  and  it  adds 
to  the  pastoral  a  new  heroiv  clement.  Tliis  was  siiggestod 
partly  by  the  Spanish  roraancea  of  "Amadis"  and  "Pal- 
merin,"  partly  by  the  "Ethiopian  Historic"  of  Uctiodorus, 
lately  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Thomas  Uuderdown.  In 
another  hook,  Sidney  said  that  "  it  is  not  rhyming  and  versing 
that  makelh  a  poet,  no  more  than  a  long  gown  maketli  an  advo- 
cate, who,  though  he  pleaded  in  armor,  should  be  au  advocate, 
and  no  soldier."  Sidney's  "  Ai-cadia  "  may  be,  in  this  sense, 
taken  as  all  poet's  work.;  giving  ti  new  point  of  depnrtnre  tor 
heroic  mmance  graded  upon  pastoral.  As  lie  was  writing  for 
his  sister  a  romance  after  the  fashion  of  hia  day,  Sidney,  in 
the  "Arcadia,"  would  amuse  himself  Ity  showing  how  he  also 
could  be  delicate  and  fine-conceited. 

There  is  much  difference  between  the  style  ol  Sidney's  "  Ar- 
cadia," and  thatof  his"  Apologie  for Poctrie,"  written  in  1581, 
although  not  published  until  1595,  when  Sidney  wnsdcad.  This 
little  treatise,  in  simple  Enghsh,  maintAins  against  sucit  attack* 
ns  Goason's  the  dignity  of  the  best  literature.  Tlio  '*  Apologia 
for  Poetric  "  is  the  first  piece  of  intellectaal  literary  cTiticiam 
in  onr  language ;  it  springs  (Voni  a  noble  nature  feeling  what 
is  noblest  in  the  poet's  art ;  is  dear  in  its  plan,  terse  in  its  Eng- 
lish ;  and  while  all  that  it  sa}^  is  well  said,  it  is  wholly  (Vee  ffom 
conceits.  The  conceited  style,  indeed,  it  explicitly  cnndemns, 
as  eloquence  di^uised  in  painted  affectation ;  "  one  timr,  with 
BO  fai'-fetched  words,  they  may  seem  monsters,  but  must  sivui 
etrangi^rs  to  any  poor  Englishman  ;  another  time,  with  conrBing 
of  a  letter,  as  if  they  were  bound  to  follow  the  method  of  a  dic- 
tionary ;  at  another  time  with  figures  and  flowers  extremely  win- 
tcr-star\cil.  Hut  I  would  this  fault  were  only  peculiar  to  vcns- 
ficrs.  and  had  not  as  lar^e  possession  among  prose -printera : 
and  (which  is  to  Ih;  marvelled)  among  many  scholars:  and 
(which  is  tu  bo  pitied)  among  some  ])readier8.  .  .  .  For  now 
they  cast  sugar  and  spice  upon  everi-  dish  that  is  served  to  tlia 
table ;  like  those  Indians,  not  content  to  wear  ear-rings  Rt  iho 
fit  and  natural  place  of  the  cars,  but  they  will  tlirust  jewels 
through  their  nose  ami  tilts,  because  they  will  ha  sure  to  bo 
due.-' 
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Shortl}'  after  writing  Ms  "Apologie  for  Poelrie,"  Sidney 
wrote  his  sonnets,  — ''  Passions  "  of  the  old  conventional  type, 
—  meaning,  as  usnal,  to  address  them  to  some  lady  who  de- 
8er\'ed  compliment,  and  of  whom  his  conventional  rhapsodies 
ooald  not  very  well  be  taken  seriously-.  As  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
addressed  his  love-exercises  to  a  child  for  whom  the  court  felt 
sympath}',  Sidne}'  paid  the  like  compliment  to  an  unhappy'  wife, 
Penelope  Devereux,  daughter  of  his  old  friend,  the  late  Earl  of 
Essex.  Sidney  gave  her  the  place  of  honor  in  his  sonnet-writ- 
ing, wherein  she  was  to  be  Stella  ("  the  Star  "),  he  Astrophel 
("the  Lover  of  the  Star")  ;  and  certainly-,  as  all  the  court 
knew,  and  as  the  forms  of  such  ingenious  love-i^oetr}-  implied,  so 
far  as  love  in  the  material  sense  was  concerned,  with  as  much 
distance  between  them  as  if  she  had  shone  upon  him  from  above 
the  clouds.  Sidney's  ''Astrophel  and  Stella*'  sonnets  were 
being  written  at  the  time  when  he  was  about  to  marrj'  Fanny 
Walsingham;  and  in  those  earnest  Elizabethan  days,  at  the 
fitfully  strict  court  of  Elizabeth,  since  the  character  of  such 
poetical  love-passions  was  then  understood,  the}'  brought  upon 
Sidney's  credit  not  a  breath  of  censure. 

Philip  Sidnc}',  at  court  again,  after  the  months  of  retirement 
at  Wilton,  during  which  he  wrote  ''  Arcadia,"  was  knighted  by 
Elizabeth  in  Januar}',  1583,  when  his  age  was  twenty-eight. 
In  the  following  March  he  was  married  to  Frances,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  In  1584  the  course  of 
events  led  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  advocate  direct  attack  b}-  sea 
upon  the  Spanish  power.  He  would  have  Elizabeth  come  for- 
ward as  Defendress  of  the  Faith,  at  the  head  of  a  great  Protes- 
tant league.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Parliament  that  met  in 
November,  1584 ;  and  in  July,  1585,  he  was  joined  with  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  in  the  Mastership  of  the  Ordnance.  His  strong- 
est desires  caused  him  to  look  in  two  directions  for  his  course 
of  action :  he  might  aid  in  direct  attack  on  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, which,  as  source  of  treasure,  were  a  source  of  ix)wer ; 
he  might  aid  in  the  rescue  from  Spain  of  the  Netherlands. 
Daring  a  great  part  of  the  ^ear  1585  his  mind  was  very  much 
with  Drake  and  Raleigh.  In  November,  1585,  Sidney  went  to 
the  Netherlands  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  of  the  people  of 
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that  country  agoinsl  the  oppression  of  Spain.  In  September  of 
1586,  he  was  engaged  in  the  investment  of  Zutphen.  On  the 
22d  of  that  month  he  received  his  dealh-wounil  in  a  gallant 
assault  made  by  a.  few  hundred  English  against  a  tlionsaud  eai'- 
alry,  and  under  Are  from  walls  and  trenches.  A  muaket-ball 
from  one  of  the  ti-enches  shuttered  Sidney's  thigli-booc.  His 
Lorse  took  &-ight  aud  galloped  back,  but  the  wounded  man  held 
to  his  scat.  He  was  then  carried  to  his  uncle,  asked  for  water, 
and,  whcD  it  was  given,  saw  a  dying  soldier  carried  past,  who 
eyed  it  greedilj-.  At  once  ho  gave  the  water  lo  the  soldier, 
Baj-ing,  "  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  tlian  mine."  Sidney  lived 
on,  patient  in  suffering,  until  the  17th  of  October.  When  he 
was  s|)ecchless  before  death,  one  who  stood  by  asked  Philip 
Sidney  ibr  a  sign  of  liis  continued  trust  in  God.  He  folded  his 
hands  as  in  piayer  over  his  breast,  and  so  they  were  become 
fixed  aud  cliill  when  the  watchers  placed  them  by  Iiis  side ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  staiuless  representative  of  the  3~oung  man- 
hood of  Elizabethan  England  passed  away. 

4;  The  development  of  English  literntui'C  is  seen,  in  tliia 
period,  in  the  appearance  of  a  history  of  itself,  as  well  as  in  the 
production  of  several  works  of  literary  criticism  and  of  a  long 
series  of  Uterary  anthologies.  The  first  history  of  English  liter»- 
turo  was  written  iu  Latin,by  John  Bale,  who  was  horn  in  Suffolk 
in  1495,  and  educated  among  tlic  Carmelites  of  Norwich,  and  then 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  »  Protestant,  and, 
diu-ing  the  last  six  yeara  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  he  lived  in  Hol- 
land. In  1552  Edward  VI.  mode  him  Bishop  of  Ossory;  and 
bo  aderwarda  painted  his  diUkidlies  willi  a  Hoek  of  antBgonisl 
failh  in  a  book  called  "The  Vocation  of  .lohn  Ittdr  tn  the 
Bishupnc  of  Ossory  in  Ireland  ;  his  Persecutions  in  Ihc  snmc, 
an<l  his  final  deliveiance,"  Alter  the  nceession  of  Mary,  Bala 
eacBix^d  to  Switzerland :  but  he  cnrac  to  England  upon  tba 
accession  of  Elizalx'th,  obtained  in  \!>(i(i  a  prebend  in  Canter- 
bnrj'  Cathedral,  and  died  in  luGS.  Ho  was  a  writer  of  miracle- 
plays,  of  which  he  produced  nineteen;  and  Iheae  were  filled 
with  thi-usls  of  argument  and  satire  against  the  Iloman  Catho- 
lics. But  his  moat  notable  work  is  his  at^count  of  English  writ- 
ers, —  "Scriplorura  Illuslrium  Majoris  Britannia!  Catalogus,' 
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published  in  folio  by  Oporinus,  at  Basle,  in  1557  and  1559. 
Though  inaccurate,  and  warped  by  the  controversial  heat  of 
the  time,  it  is  important  as  an  aid  to  the  stud}'  of  our  early 
literature. 

The  days  that  were  to  produce  great  x)oets  produced  also 
discussions  on  the  art  of  poetry.  Young  King  James  of 
Scotland  had  tried  his  'prentice  hand  at  this;  Sidney  had 
written  "  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie."  William  Webbe,  of 
whom  little  is  known,  was  a  Cambridge  man,  who  took  his 
B.A.  about  1573,  and  was  a  friend  of  Harvey  and  Spenser. 
He  was  afterwards  private  tutor  in  the  Sul^-ard  famil}',  at  the 
manor-house  of  Flemings,  near  Chelmsford,  and  there  he  wrote 
in  the  summer  evenings  ''A  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie," 
which  was  printed  in  1586.  Webbe  shared  Gabriel  Har\^e3'*s 
interest  in  the  refonned  English  versifying.  His  book,  which 
dwells  much  on  Phaer's  "Virgil,"  and  most  upon  Spenser's 
"Shepherd's  Calendar,"  leads  up  to  a  discussion  of  metres, 
with  special  reference  to  Latin  models  and  to  his  own  transla- 
tion of  the  first  two  Eclogues  of  Virgil  into  English  hexameters ; 
beginning  thus : 

"Tityrus,  happilie  thou  lyste  tumbling  under  a  beech  tree, 
All  in  a  fine  oate  pipe  these  sweete  songs  lustilie  chaunting.'' 

Webbe  added  to  his  little  book  a  summary  of  Horace's  "  Art 
of  Poetry,"  taken  from  George  Fabricius,  of  Kemnitz,  himself 
a  very  good  poet  in  Latin,  who  died  in  1571. 

Another  Elizabethan  book  upon  the  art  of  verse  was  by 
Geoi^e  Pnttenham  —  "The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  con- 
trived into  Three  Bookes ;  the  first  of  Poets  and  Pocsic,  the 
second  of  Proportion,  the  third  of  Ornament,"  — written  about 
1585,  and  published  in  the  spring  of  1589.  The  author,  who 
cited  a  dozen  other  works  of  his  own  which  are  lost,  was 
born  about  1530,  had  been  a  scholar  at  Oxford,  had  delighted 
in  verse  and  written  it,  had  seen  the  couils  of  France,  Spain, 
Ital}',  and  the  Empire,  was  skilled  in  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  as  well  as  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  in  England  he 
was  one  of  the  queen's  gentlemen  pensioners.  His  book  is  a 
83*stematic  little  treatise,  dealing  with  the  origin  and  nature  of 
l)oetry :  its  several  forms,  as  satire,  comedy,  traged}',  etc. :  its 
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several  metres  and  proportions,  including  the  various  wajs  of 
writing  verse  in  sliapes,  as  the  lozenge,  or  rhombus;  the  flusio 
spindle,  or  rhomboides ;  the  triangle,  or  tricquet ;  the  square ; 
the  pillar,  pilaster,  or  cylinder ;  taper,  or  pj-ramis ;  rondel,  or 
sphere ;  egg,  or  figure  oval ;  with  many  of  these  reveracjd  and 
combined ;  a  fashion  then  coming  iuto  use  fVom  Italy  and 
France,  Puttenham  says  that  an  Eastern  travcUer  whom  he 
met  in  Italy  told  him  that  this  fashion  was  brought  from  the 
courts  of  the  great  princes  of  China  and  Tartarj'.  The  intro- 
ducer of  "  shaj^d  verses  "  into  Europe  ia  said  to  have  been  a 
Siminias  of  Rhodes,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  about 
324  }A.C.  Putt«nham's  ailment  concerning  metres  includes, 
of  course,  some  reference  to  the  question  of  Latin  quantity 
applied  to  English  verse.  The  last  book  discueses  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet ;  troijes  and  figures  of  si>eech,  with  exam- 
ples ;  fitness  of  manner,  and  the  ai-t  that  conceals  art.  Among 
illustrations  of  poetical  ornament  is  a  poem  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself,  written  when  the  prcseni'e  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scola  in 
England  was  breeding  faction ;  and  the  Queen  of  England, 
"  nothing  ignorant  in  those  secret  favors,  though  she  had  long, 
with  gi'eat  wisdom  and  patience,  diBscmhted  it,  writeth  this 
ditty  most  sweet  and  sententious,  not  hiding  IVom  all  such 
aqiiring  minds  the  danger  of  their  ambition  and  disloyally: " 

"  The  iloubl  of  (uture  foes  eiiles  my  present  joy, 
And  wtl  ine  warns  lo  shun  such  snares  la  Ihrealeu  mhic  uinojr. 
For  falsehood  now  doth  flow,  and  siibjvi:!  faith  ihith  vlili, 
Which  would  not  he  it  reason  niletl.  or  wisdom  weavud  tht  weh 
But  clouds  of  toys  untried  do  cloalt  aspiring  inlads, 
Which  luni  to  min  ot  late  repent  by  course  of  changed  winds. 
The  top  of  hope  siippused.  the  root  of  nilh  will  be. 
And  (rultless  all  their  gntffed  guiU-a,  as  shortly  ye  shall  s«e. 
Then  dauled  eyci  with  pride,  wlildi  great  anihiilnn  blinds. 
Shall  be  unsealed  by  worthy  wiglilt,  whose  foresight  falsehood  fluds; 
Tlio  daughter  of  debaia,  tlial  eke  discord  doth  sow. 
Shall  reap  no  gain  where  fumier  rule  luttli  Inugtit  still  peace  lo  grow. 
Nu  foreign  banished  wlgtit  shall  anchor  In  this  port: 
Our  realm  It  brooks  no  stranger's  force,  lot  them  rlscwhrrc  resort 
Our  rnsly  swiird  with  rrst  kIiuII  first  his  edge  employ 
To  |H)11  tlieir  tops  tlint  at-ek  such  chaiigt!  and  gape  for  joy." 

&  Jolin  BodenJiam  published  in  159d  a  collection  of  sen* 
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tentious  extracts  from  ancient  moral  philosophers,  etc.,  called 
"  Politeuphuia,  or  Wit's  Commonwealth."  It  was  designed 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  3'oung  scholars,  was  popular,  and  often 
afterwards  reprinted.  In  the  same  3'ear,  1598,  Francis  Meres, 
]if.A.,  published  "  Palladis  Tamia:  Wit's  Treasury,  being  the 
Second  Part  of  Wit's  Commonwealth,"  12mo,  of  174  leaves, 
Euphuistic,  as  its  title  indicates,  and  also  designed  for  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  This  book  contained  a  brief  comparison  of 
£nglish  poets  with  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Italians ;  and  is  espe- 
cially remembered  for  its  allusion  to  Shakespeare,  showing  the 
exalted  opinion  of  him  as  a  poet  and  dramatist,  hekl  b^'  his 
immediate  associates :  ''  As  the  soule  of  Euphorbus  was  thought 
to  live  in  Pjlhagoras,  so  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of  Ovid  lives 
in  mellifluous  and  hon^'-tongued  Shakespeare ;  witnes  his  '  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,'  his  'Lucrece,'  his  sugred  'Sonnets*  among 
bis  private  friends,  etc.  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted 
the  best  for  comed}'  and  tragedy  among  the  Latines,  so  Shake- 
speare among  the  English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds 
for  tlie  stage.  ...  As  Epius  Stolo  said  that  the  Muses  would 
speake  with  Plautus'  tongue,  if  thc}^  would  speak  Latin,  so  I 
say  that  the  Muses  would  speak  with  Shakespeare's  fine-filed 
phrase,  if  they  would  si^ake  English." 

6.  In  the  year  1661  appeared  an  interesting  "  Life  of  Wol- 
sey,"  by  George  Cavendish,  who  had  entered  Wolsey's  ser- 
vice as  a  gentleman  usher  about  the  3'ear  1519,  had  been  faith- 
full}'  attached  to  him  during  the  last  ten  j'cars  of  his  life,  and 
had  spoken  with  the  king  immediately  after  Wolsey's  death. 
He  was  invited  into  Henrj-'s  service ;  but  presently  retired  to 
his  own  little  estate  in  Suffolk,  with  the  wages  due  from  the 
cardinal,  a  small  gratuity*,  and  six  of  the  cardinal's  best  cart- 
horses to  convey  his  furniture.  His  book,  which  was  written 
about  the  year  1554,  was  used  as  a  source  of  information  b}' 
the  chroniclers  whom  Shakespeare  read. 

Richard  Qrafton,  who  completed  Hall's  Chronicle,  pro- 
duced in  1563  "An  Abridgement;  "  and  in  1565  "  A  Manual 
of  the  Chronicles  of  England,"  from  the  Creation  to  the  date 
of  publication  ;  and  in  1568  and  1569,  in  two  folios,  "  A  Chroni- 
cle at  large  and  meere  Histor}-  of  the  Affayres  of  Englande  and 
Kinges  of  tlie  same." 
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John  Stow,  born  in  Comhill  about  1525,  was  a  tniloi's 
son,  and  for  a  few  years  himself  a  tailor.  But  Ihe  life  of  tlie 
time  stirred  in  him  an  cntlinsinam  for  the  study  of  English  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  He  pi-oduced,  in  ISdl,  "A  Summary  of 
English  Clironidcs,"  and  gave  time  and  labor  in  ti'avel  about 
the  country  to  protluc-e  for  posterity  a  lai^er  record ;  but  he 
would  have  given  up  the  deliglit  and  chief  use  of  his  lift,  to 
go  buck  to  tailoring  for  need  of  bread,  if  he  bad  not  been 
encouraged  by  occasional  help  fi-om  Archbishop  Parker,  His 
History  first  api>eared  in  1580,  a  quarto  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  pagoa,  as  "  Annates,  or  a  Generale  Chronicle  of  Eng- 
land from  Bnito  unto  this  present  yeare  of  Christ,  1580."  He 
still  worked  at  history,  and  published  in  1598,  when  more  than 
seventy  years  old,  the  first  edition  of  his  "  JSiin-ej'  of  London  " 
—  a  book  of  great  value.  But  be  had  lost  his  best  flienda, 
and  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  he  was  distreased  by 
povcily, 

Ralph  HoUnshed  had  pi'odticed,  with  help  of  John  Hooker, 
Richard  Stanihmsl,  Botcville,  Hnniaon,  and  others,  his  Chroni- 
cle in  1577,  when  Shakespeare  was  thirteen  years  old.  Pre- 
fixed to  it  was  a  "Description  of  Britaine,"  valuablp  as  an 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  country  n I  that  time.  It  was 
in  two  folio  volumes,  with  many  woodcuts.  The  second  edi- 
tion, which  containetl  some  passages  that  dis|)Ieased  the  queen 
and  required  cancelling,  appeared  in  1586  and  1587,  when 
Shakesi)care'a  age  was  about  twenty-three.  It  was  chiefly 
in  Hnll  and  Holinalied  that  Shakespeare  read  the  history  of 
England.  Of  Holinshed  himself  little  more  is  known  than  that 
he  came  of  a  respcclable  familj'  at  Bosley,  in  Cliesliire,  and 
that  he  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  steward  to  a  lliomas 
Burdet,  of  Bromcote,  Warwickshire. 

7.  Voyages  of  exploration  and  discover^-,  which  had  increased 
rapidly  in  England  since  the  days  of  the  Cabota,  liegan  to  make 
for  themselves  a  rich  department  in  English  literature. 

In  1574  Geoi^c  Gascoigno  obtained  fl'om  Sir  Humphrey 
GHlbert  his  "  Discourse  to  prove  a  Passage  liy  the  North-West 
to  Catliny  and  the  East  Indies."  He  fii-st  sought  to  prove  that 
America  was  an  island ;  tuid  then  brought  together  the  r(^|)ort• 
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of  voj'agers  b}-  whom  a  north-west  passage  to  Catliay  and 
India  had  been  attempted.  By  this  route  onl}-,  be  argued,  we 
could  share  the  wealth  derived  bj'  Spain  and  Portugal  from 
traffic  with  the  East ;  be  unmolested  by  them  in  our  course ; 
and  undersell  them  in  their  markets,  besides  finding  new 
sources  of  wealth,  and  founding  colonies  for  the  relief  of 
overcrowded  England.  This  treatise  revived  interest  in  the 
subject.  It  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  MS.,  and  was  pnnted 
in  1576,  the  jear  in  which  Martin  Frobisher  started,  on  board 
"The  Gabriel,"  of  twenty-five  tons'  burthen,  upon  the  first  of 
his  three  voyages  in  search  of  a  north-west  i)assage. 

In  1588  Thomas  Harlot,  who  had  been  of  the  unfortimate 
colony  under  Ralph  Lane  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
settle  upon  Roanoke  Island,  published  "A  Briefe  and  True 
Reix)rt  of  The  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia,"  etc.,  in  which 
he  described  the  cultivation  by  the  natives  of  the  herb  which 
they  called  ' '  appowoc ; ' '  but  the  Spaniards, ''  tabacco.  * '  ' '  They 
use  to  take  the  fume  or  smoke  thereof  by  sucking  it  through 
pi[)es  made  of  claie  into  their  stomacke  and  heade,"  with 
wonderfuU}'  good  results.  "We  ourselves,"  Hariot  added, 
"  dunng  the  time  we  were  there,  vsed  to  suck  it  after  their 
maner,  as  also  since  our  retume,  and  have  found  manie  rare 
and  wonderful  experiments  of  the  vertues  thereof;  of  which 
the  relation  would  require  a  volume  by  itselfe :  the  vse  of  it  by 
so  manie  of  late,  men  and  women  of  great  calling  as  else,  and 
some  learned  phisitions  also,  is  sufficient  witnes." 

The  narratives  of  our  adventurous  seafarers  were  in  those 
days  treasured  for  posterity  by  Richard  Haklnyt,  who  was 
bom  at  E^lon,  Herefordshire,  in  1553.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  delighted 
alwa3's  in  tales  of  far  countries  and  adventure  b}-  sea.  Ho 
entered  the  church,  went  to  Paris  in  1584  as  chaplain  to  the 
English  ambassador,  and  was  made  prebendary  of  Bristol.  In 
1582,  when  he  was  twentj'-nine  j'cars  old,  Haklu3't  issued  his 
firet  publication,  "  Divers  Voj'ages  Touching  the  Discoveiy  of 
America,  and  the  Lands  adjacent  unto  the  same,  made  first  of 
all  by  our  Englishmen,  and  afterward  by  the  Frenchmen  and 
Bretons:   and  certain  Notes  of  Advertisements   for  Observa- 
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tions,  necessary  for  such  as  shall  hereafter  moke  the  like  at- 
tempt.*' Hakluyt  also  translated  books  of  travel  from  the 
Si>anish ;  but  his  great  work  was  that  which  first  appeared  in 
folio  in  1589,  —  ''The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffics, 
and  Discoveries  of  the  £nglish  Nation." 


CHAPTER  III. 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THE    SIXTEENTH  CENTURY: 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

1.  Poetical  HiseelUBies.— 8.  Derotloiial  Poetry;  Parker;  Stemhold  and  Hopklwu 
—8.  Thomas  Toner.— 4.  Thomas  SaekYllle.— 6.  **A  Mirror  for  Hagistratea.'' 

—  6.  Hieholas  Orimald.  — 7.  Thomas  Chorehjard.  —  8.  George  Tnrberrile.— 
9.  George  Gascoigne.  —  10.  Gabriel  Harvey. —  11.  Edmund  Spenser.  — 18. 
Fnlke  GreyiUe.  — 18.  George  WheUtone.  — 14.  Thomas  Watson.  —  16.  WlUian 
Warner.  — 16.  Henry  Constable  and  Robert  Sonthwell.— 17.  Sir  John  DaTies. 

—  18.  First  English  Tragedy.  — 10.  Translations  of  Latin  Tragedies.  —  80. 
DoTolopment  of  the  Drama  in  England ;  Bichard  Edwards ;  Acton  and  Thea- 
tres.—81.  Thomas  Lodge.— 88.  Anthony  Handay.— 88.  The  Writers  of  Plays. 

—  84.  Cieorge  Peele.— 86.  John  Lyly.— 86.  Robert  Greene.  — 87.  Henry  Chet- 
tle.  — 88.  Thomas  Kyd.— 89.  Thomas  Nash.  — 80.  Christopher  Marlowe. 

1.  The  sweet  spirit  of  song  rises  in  the  early  jears  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  like  the  first  chirping  of  the  birds  after  a 
thunder-storm.  "Tottel's  Miscellany,"  issued  in  June,  1557, 
as  "  Songes  and  Sonnettes,  written  by  the  Ryght  Honorable 
Lorde  Henr}'  Haward,  late  Earl  of  Surrej',  and  other,"  was  as 
a  brake  from  which  there  rose,  immediately  before  her  rule 
began,  a  pleasant  carolling.  Among  tlie  smaller  song-birds 
there  were  two  with  a  sustained  rich  note,  for  in  this  miscel- 
lany were  the  first  printed  collections  of  the  i)oems  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  and  the  Earl  of  Suney.  This  is  our  earliest 
poetical  miscellany,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  fact  that 
pieces  by  several  writers  had  been  included,  in  1532,  in  the 
first  collected  edition  of  Chaucer's  works.  Tottel's  first  edi- 
tion contained  two  hundred  and  seventj'-one  ix)ems,  the  second 
contained  two  hundred  and  eighty' ;  but  thirt}-  poems  which 
appeared  in  the  first  edition  were  omitted  in  the  second  which 
appeared  a  few  weeks  later,  so  that  between  the  two  there  were 
three  hundred  and  ten  poems  in  all.  In  1559  there  was  a  third 
edition  of  "The  Miscellany;"  in  15G5,  the  year  after  Shake- 
speare's birth,  a  fourth ;  the  eighth,  and  last  of  the  Elizabethan 
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time,  in  1587.  During  the  veigu  of  Elizabeth  otlicr  books  of 
the  same  kind  njiiicarcd  :  "  Tlie  Pnrailise  of  Dainty  Dcriccs," 
collected  hy  Ricliard  Ednrards,  of  Jicr  Iklajesty's  Chnpel, 
tlien  dead,  for  a  printer  named  Dislc,  and  iniblislicci  in  157(J; 
"A  Gorgions  Gallerj-  of  Gallant  Inventions."  editcil  l>y 
Thomaa  Froctor,  in  1578,  with  help  from  Owen  Rawdoa; 
"A  IlandcftiU  of  Pleasant  Delites,"  by  Clement  Robinson 
and  diverB  other,  in  1584;  "The  Phcenix  Nest,"  edited  hy 
K.  S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  gentleman,  in  1593  :  "  EttglaiKl's 
Ilelieon,"  edited  hy  John  Bodenham,  in  ]6flOi  and  "A 
Poetical  ItJinpsoily,"  edited  by  Francis  Davlson,  in  11102. 
The  most  popular  of  these  was  '-The  I'aiadiac  of  Dainty 
Devices." 

2.  In  1560,  was  published  an  English  version  of  the  Psotuis, 
made,  during  Ills  exile  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  by 
Matthew  Farker,  nhora  Queen  ElLzabelh,  at  her  accession. 
Rppointod  to  be  Aix-hbishop  of  Caiiterhnry.  Parker  translated 
the  Psalms  into  English  verse,  for  comfort  to  himself  like  that 
of  David,  for  whom  in  a  time  of  troublq,  as  Parker  sayB  in  liia 
metrical  preface, 

"  With  golden  stringcs  such  harmoule 

HEs  liftrpe  so  sweote  ilid  wresi. 
That  he  rellevM  h<s  phn'iiesie 

When  wicked  sprites  jMssesi." 

But  the  most  celebrated  English  version  of  the  Psalms  vaa  that 
entitled  "  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  collected  into  English 
metre  by  T.  Stainhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  otliers.  conferral 
with  the  Ebme.  with  Apt  Notes  to  sing  tliom  withall."  Tliis 
appeared  in  151)2,  and  was  then  attached  for  the  first  time  tu 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Among  the  "apt  tnncs"  is 
that  to  whi<'h  the  100th  Panim  was  sung,  now  known  ns  "  Tlie 
Old  Hnndredtli."  It  had  been  one  of  Um  tunes  made  by 
GouiliracI  and  1^  Jcnnc  for  the  French  version  of  llio  Psalaia 
by  Clement  Marot.  Thomas  Stornhold,  who  died  in  1549,  had 
publisiiod  one  year  1)cfore  his  deatli  "  Certayne  Psalms."  only 
nineteen  in  numlier.  lie  was  liorn  in  Hampshire,  and,  after 
education  at  Oxford,  became  groom  of  the  robes  lo  Henry 
Vni.,  who  Ukcd  him  well  enough  to  bequeatli  him  a  liundrwl 
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dudIcs.  He  desired  to  do  with  his  psalms  in  England  what  had 
been  done  in  France  bv  Marot,  **  thinldns  theit'bv  that  the 
ooortiers  woald  sii^  them  instead  of  their  sonnets,  but  did  not*, 
only  some  few  excepted,"  whose  religion  we  resi>ect  more  than 
their  taste.  In  the  year  in  which  Stomhold  died,  there  ap- 
peared, with  a  dedication  to  Edward  VI.,  a  new  eilition  of 
*'*'  All  SQch  Psalms  of  Da\id  as  Thomas  Stemhold,  late  grome 
of  the  Kinges  Majestyes  robes,  did  in  his  Ijfe  time  drawe  into 
Ei^lysshe  metre."  This  contained  thirty-seven  Psalms  b}' 
Stemhold,  and  seven  by  John  Hopkins,  a  Suffolk  clergx^man 
and  schoolmaster,  who  joined  in  his  labor.  To  an  edition  of 
1551,  Hopkins  added  seven  more  psalms  of  his  own.  Hopkins 
and  others  then  worked  on  with  the  desire  to  produce  a  com- 
plete version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  a  form  suited  for 
congregational  singing.  This  was  at  last  accomplished,  as 
above  mentioned,  in  1562. 

3.  As  poetr}'  in  this  time  had  its  side  looking  toward  religion, 
so  it  had  its  side  looking  toward  trade,  manual  toil,  and  tlio 
material  well-being  of  England .  The  most  conspicuous  example 
of  this  is  Thomas  Tnsser.  He  was  born  about  1515,  at 
Rivenhall,  in  Essex,  was  first  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
then  was  placed  at  Eton  under  Udall,  of  whom  he  says : 

"  From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  learn  straightways  the  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 
At  once  I  had. 

For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all. 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was: 
See,  Udall,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee 
To  me,  poor  lad.** 

Tnsser  went  fi'om  Eton  to  Cambridge,  was  fourteen  years  at 
oonrt  under  the  patronage  of  Loixl  Paget,  then  took  a  farm  in 
Suffolk,  and  rh3Tned  about  farming.  He  first  broke  out  in  1557 
with  his  "Hundred  Good  Points;*'  but  his  crop  of  rli3'ming 
maxims  had  increased  five-fold  by  the  3'ear  1573,  when  Richanl 
Tottel  published  Tusser's  ''Five  Hundreth  Points  of  Good 
Husbandr}',"  gi\ing  the  round  of  the  3-ear's  hu8bandr3'  month 
by  month,  in  a  book  of  ninct3--eight  pages,  six  and  a  half 
qnatrains  to  a  page.     Tusser's  strength  may  liave  been  in  high 
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farming ;  it  was  not  in  liigli  poetry.  Nevertheless,  tlicre  is  a 
musical  sententious ness  in  his  tci'sc  rhjiues,  and  an  air  of  busi- 
ness about  them  ;  liis  Pegasus  tugged  over  the  clods  with  his 
shoulder  well  up  to  the  collar,  and  the  maxims  were  in  a  form 
likdv  to  insure  for  them  wide  cun'cncj'  amoug  the  people. 
While  less  practical  poets  might  bid  their  readers  go  itlly 
a-Uaj-ing  with  Maid  Alarian,  Tusser  advised  ottierwise: 
"  In  May  get  a  weed-Look,  a  crotch,  anti  a  glove. 

And  weed  out  such  weeds  as  the  com  doth  not  love. 

For  weedhig  o(  winter  com  now  it  Is  best, 

But  June  Is  Clie  better  for  weedhig  the  rest." 

Thomas  Tuaser  died  iu  1580. 

4.  Perhaps  the  noblest  specimen  of  English  poetry  produced 
between  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  the  time  of  Spenser,  was 
written,  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  by  a  young  man,  Thomas 
SackvUle,  who,  after  giving  this  proof  of  possessing  verj' 
high  iXM-'tic  genius,  turned  away  from  poetry  to  politics,  and 
became  a  distinguished  courtier  and  statesman,  dying  at  the 
council  table  of  King  James  T.,  iu  ICOS.  He  was  Iwrn  in 
1536,  at  Buekhurst,  iu  Sussex,  and  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richanl 
Sack\ille,  whom  we  have  found  befriending  Roger  Aschani. 
Thomas  Sackviile  went  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixtfien.  and  thence  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degiee  of 
M.A.  His  university  reputation  as  a  [joet  was  referred  to  by 
Jas|>er  Heywood,  before  his  version  of  Seneca's  "TJiyestea," 
published  in  15G0: 

"  Tliere  SaekviUe'a  sniinels  sweetly  saustc. 
And  fealty  fyiied  bee." 
Thomas  Sackviile  married,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Ihe  diuigliler 
of  a  privy  councillor,  and  sat  iu  a  parliament  of  Philip  and 
Marj-  nt  the  age  of  twcnly-one,  as  member  for  Weslmoivland. 
In  tlic  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  was  member  for 
East  Grinstead.  and  took  part  in  business  of  the  Iluuse.  Wlinn 
he  lefttlie  uuivoraily,  Sackviile  had  entered  himself  tu  the  Inner 
Temple ;  and  it  was  in  promotion  of  the  dramatic  entcrtainmcnte         ■ 

I  of  tliat  society  of  lawyers  and  law-students  that  he  wrote  tlia  ■ 
best  pails  of  "  Gorboduc,"  tlie  first  trage<ly  in  KiigUab  litera-  I 
turc.    He  was  knighted  in  15fi7,  the  year  alter  hia  faiher'a        H 
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death,  and  made  a  baron  as  Lord  Buckhurst.  He  rose  in  the 
state,  and  after  the  death  of  Lord  Burghlcy  in  1598,  succeeded 
him  as  High  Treasurer  of  England.  Early  in  the  next  reign, 
in  1604,  Sackville  was  made  Earl  of  Dorset;  and  by  either  one 
of  these  three  names,  indiscriminately,  Sackville,  Buckhurst, 
and  Dorset,  is  he  mentioned  in  English  literature. 

SackvUle's  claim  to  perpetual  remembrance  as  a  poet  rests 
upon  his  ^^  Induction  "  to  a  series  of  poetical  tragedies  written 
by  several  hands,  and  called  "A  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  The 
^> Induction*'  was  first  published  in  1563.  It  follows  the  old 
forms,  and  is  an  allegor}'  in  Chaucer's  stanza.  Opening,  not 
with  a  spring  morning,  but  with  winter  night  and  its  images  of 
gloom  and  desolation,  the  poet  represents  himself  abroad, 
mourning  the  death  and  ruin  of  all  summer  glory,  when  he 
meets  a  woe-begone  woman  clad  in  black,  who  is  allegorically 
painted  as  Sorrow  herself.  Her  home  is  among  the  Furies  in 
the  infernal  lake : 

"  Whence  come  I  am,  the  dreary  destiny 
And  luckless  lot  for  to  bemoan  of  those 
Whom  fortune,  in  this  maze  of  misery, 
Of  wretched  chance,  most  woeful  mirrors  chose, 
That,  when  thou  seest  how  lightly  they  did  lose 
Their  pomp,  their  power,  and  that  they  thought  most  sure, 
Thou  mayest  soon  deem  no  earthly  joy  may  dure." 

By  Sorrow  the  poet  was  to  be  taken 

"  First  to  the  grisly  lake. 
And  thence  unto  the  blissful  place  of  rest. 

Where  thou  shalt  see,  and  hear,  the  plaint  they  make 
That  whilom  here  bare  swing  among  the  best." 

The  descent  of  Avemus  and  the  allegorical  figures  within  the 
porch  and  jaws  of  hell  —  Remorse  of  Conscience,  Dread,  Re- 
venge, Misery,  Care,  Sleep,  Old  Age,  Malad}',  Famine,  War, 
Deadly  Debate,  Death  —  are  described  with  dignity  and  energy 
of  imagination.  The  poet,  and  Sorrow  his  guide,  were  ferried 
across  Acheron,  passed  Cerberus,  and  reached  the  horror  of  the 
realm  of  Pluto.  At  the  cry  of  Sorrow  the  rout  of  unhappy 
shades  gathered  about  them  ;  and  first  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  when  he  could  speak  for  grief,  began  his  plaint, 
bade  Sackville  mark  well  his  fall. 
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Saclaille  wrote  in  the  aeries  no  other  tragedy  than  this,  [icrhapa 
because  his  way  of  life  drew  him  from  literature,  perhaps  becaase 
he  was  too  good  a  jxiet  to  be  satisfied  with  this  manner  of  work. 
His  complaint  of  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of  Bnekingham,  abounds 
in  poetry  of  thought  and  musical  expression ;  but  the  essential 
difference  between  a  history  and  a  poem  makes  itself  felt.  The 
unity  of  the  piece  as  a  poem  is  marreit  by  faithful  adherence  to 
historical  detail ;  and  Sai:k\ille  no  doubt  felt  that  he  must  either 
illustrate  the  good  doctrine  of  Aristotle  in  his  "  Poetics,"  and 
write  poems  that  were  not  exactly  histories,  or  be  raiiat  writo 
histories  that  were  not  exactly  poems.  The  very  excellence, 
also,  and  intensity  of  his  **  Induction,"  struck  a  not«  which  the 
sequence  of  tragedies,  unless  they  were  true  poems,  would  not 
sustain. 

We  shall  meet  with  SackviUe  again,  when  we  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  dramatic  literature  in  this  i>eriod. 

5.  The  huge  series  of  moumfiil  biographies  in  verse,  colled 
"A  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  to  which  SackviUe  contributed 
the  poetic  preface  called  the  "  Induction,"  had  a  popular  repu- 
tation and  a  literary  influence  so  great  during  the  aixteeolb  and 
seventeenth  tonturies,  that  we  now  need  to  pay  to  it  imriiculor 
attention. 

It  appears  that,  in  1554,  wns  printed  at  London  an  edition  of 
Ljiigat«'s  '■  Falls  of  Princes,"  which  is  nn  English  mctriml 
version  of  Boccaccio's  "  Kallsof  Illustrious  Men.'*  This  edition 
proved  successfiil ;  and  the  printer  of  it  conceived  the  idea  of 
gratifjing  the  public  by  a  long  sequel  to  that  work,  introducing 
only  English  characters,  and  conducting  the  story  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  downward.  For  this  puqiosc,  he  applied  tat 
help  to  17711110311  Baldwin,  an  ecclesiastic  and  busy  man  of 
letters,  wiio  had  griidunt<'d  at  Oxford,  had  been  n  schoolmaster, 
had  written  "  A  Trenliae  of  Moral  Pliilosoph)',"  had  iniblisbeil 
B  raetricnl  version  of  "  Tlic  Song  of  Solomon."  had  written 
conicdii's,  and  w.is  even  then  engaged  in  preparing  dramatic 
pntertnininents  for  the  court  of  IJueen  Mary,  as  he  had  done 
for  tlio  wnit  of  King   F^lwanl  VI.     Baldwin  nndertook  the 
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work  proposed  to  him  bv  the  printer,  and  soon  had  associated 
with  him  in  the  task  G^eorge  Ferrers,  who  had  been  eiiucatetl 
at  Oxford  and  at  Lincoln *s  Inn.  had  been  a  member  of  (>arlia« 
ment,  had  transbited  Magna  Charta  ami  other  statutes  tVom 
French  into  Latin  and  English,  had  composeil  interludes  for 
the  court,  and  in  1552  was  the  king's  Loni  of  Misrule  at  Green* 
wich  for  the  twelve  davs  of  Christmas. 

Chiefly  by  these  two  men,  the  first  series  of  metrical  biogra* 
phies,  called  **A  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'*  was  written;  and 
it  was  in  part  printed  in  1555,  but  was  stoppeii  by  the  inter>*en- 
tion  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  who  was  then  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
who  died  in  November  of  that  rear.  After  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  a  license  was  obtained,  in  1559,  and  in  that  year 
"  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates  "  was  first  issued.  It  had  a  prose 
introduction,  showing  how  it  was  agreed  that  Baldwin  should 
take  the  place  of  Boccaccio,  that  to  him  the  wretched  princes 
should  complain,  and  how  certain  friends  ''  took  uj^on  them- 
selves every  man  for  his  part  to  be  sundr}-  personages."  Then 
they  opened  books  of  chronicles,  and  '*  Maister  Ferrers  (after 
he  had  found  where  Bochas  left,  which  was  about  the  end  of 
King  Edward  the  Third's  reign)  said  thus :  —  'I  marvel  what 
Bochas  meaneth,  to  foi^t  among  his  miserable  princes  such  as 
were  of  our  own  nation.  .  .  .  Bochas,  being  an  Italian,  minded 
most  the  Roman  and  Italian  storj',  or  else,  perhaps,  he  wanted 
the  knowledge  of  ours.  It  were,  thercfore,  a  goodly  and  nota- 
ble matter  to  search  and  discourse  our  whole  stor}'  from  the  first 
beginning  of  the  inhabiting  of  the  isle.  But  seeing  the  printer's 
mind  is  to  have  us  follow  where  Lydgate  left,  we  will  leave  that 
great  labor  to  other  that  may  intend  it,  and  (as  one  being  bold 
first  to  break  the  ice)  I  will  begin  at  the  time  of  Richard  the 
Second,  a  time  as  unfortunate  as  the  ruler  therein.'  "  Fcrwrs 
began,  therefore,  with  the  fall  of  Robert  Tresilian,  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  with  the  lines  lengthened 
from  ten  syllables  to  twelve.  There  are  some  other  measures ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  "A  Mirror  of  Magistrates"  is  in 
Chaucer's  stanza,  with  prose  talk  by  the  company  between  the 
tragedies.  The  work,  as  published  in  1559,  contained  nineteen 
tragedies ;  beginning  with  "  Tresilian,"  and  ending  with  '*  Ed- 
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wBid  IV."  The  greater  numi>er  of  tlieae  weif  wiitleii  by 
Baldwin ;  Ferrers  wrote  three ;  and  one,  on  Owen  Glendower, 
was  written  by  Pbaer.  the  translator  of  Virgil. 

The  work  reached  a  second  edition  in  1503  ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  one  true  and  great  poet  had  become  int^reGtcd  in  it, 
Thomas  Sack^-llle,  who,  in  place  of  the  bungling  prose  preface 
to  the  SrBt  edition,  substituted  his  etately  and  pathetic  '^Induc- 
tion," following  that  with  hia  "Complaint  of  Buekingliam." 
To  this  edition  was  added  still  another  story,  —  tliat  of  '^  Jane 
Shore,"  by  Thomaa  Churchyai-d. 

From  this  time  onward  until  1610.  "A  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates  "  was  steadily  iud'easing  in  populai'ity,  and  in  bulk  like- 
wise; for  in  each  successive  edition  other  verse-makers  kept 
adding  to  the  original  store  of  tragic  anecdote  from  English 
histijry.  In  1.574  John  Higglns,  a  clergyman  and  school- 
master in  Somersets  hire,  published  what  he  called  "The  First 
Part  of  tlie  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  containing  sixteen  legends 
of  his  own,  for  the  period  from  Brut  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  He 
opened  his  work  with  a  general  Induction  in  Chaucer's  stanza, 
which  was  su^estcil  \o  him  by  Sackville's.  In  1578  a]ii>ear«d 
what  was  called  "The  Second  part  of  the  Mirror  for  Ma- 
gistrates," containing  twelve  legends  by  Thomas  Blener- 
hasset,  and  tilling  up  in  the  wide  scheme  the  pcrioil  ri*oni 
Cicsar's  Invasion  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  l.WT,  those 
new  portions,  together  with  some  adililionat  legends,  were 
blended  with  Iho  original  work,  which  began  with  tlic  Norman 
Conquest.  This  was  the  most  complete  form  attained  by  tlie 
work  during  Uie  reign  of  Queen  Klizabeth.  It  was  popular 
throughout  that  reign,  and  one  of  the  sources  from  which  drama- 
tists, when  Uiey  arose,  drew  plots  for  plays.  The  last  edition 
of  the  work,  in  which  increments  of  the  poem  were  given, 
appeared  In  1010,  edited  by  Richard  Hiccols,  "  newly  en- 
larged with  u  lost  Part,  called  a  Winter  Night's  Vision,  being 
an  addition  of  snch  Tragedies,  especially  Oinious,  as  arc  ex- 
empted in  the  former  History,  with  a  Poem  annexed,  called 
England's  Eliza."  This  final  edition  contained  ninety-ono 
legends.  A  goo<l  modern  reprint  of  the  work  was  edited  by 
Willbm  Uaalcwood,  and  published  in  1815.     Conoeming  this 
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famous  work,  Warton  8a3's :  ^^  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  publication  of  '  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates '  enriched  the 
stores  and  extended  the  limits  of  our  di*ama.  These  lives  are 
so  many  ti*agical  speeches  in  chai'acter.  They  suggested  scenes 
to  Shakespeare.  Some  critics  imagine  that  historical  plaj's 
owed  their  origin  to  this  collection.  At  least  it  is  certain  that 
the  writers  of  this  '  Mirror '  were  the  first  who  made  a  poetical 
use  of  the  English  chronicles  recently  compiled  hy  Fab3-an, 
Hall,  and  Holinshed,  which  opened  a  new  field  of  subjects  and 
events,  and,  I  ma}'  add,  produced  a  great  revolution  in  the  state 
of  popular  knowledge." 

6.  Nicholas  Gximald  was  born  about  1519,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  took  his  B.A.  in 
1540,  in  1542  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  and  elected  a  pro- 
bationer fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  In  the  first  edi- 
tion of  "  Tottel's  Miscellan}',"  two  poems  of  his  were  published, 
which  have  especial  interest  as  the  firet  specimens  in  English 
of  original  blank  vei-se.  One  was  a  piece  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  lines,  on  '*•  The  Death  of  Zoroas,  an  Egj-ptian  Astrono- 
mer, in  First  Fight  that  Alexander  had  with  the  Persians," 
beginning: 

"  Now  clattering  arms,  now  raging  broils  of  war, 
Can  pass  the  noise  of  taratan tars'  clang"  — 

("  taratantars  "  altered  in  the  next  edition  to  "  dreadful  trum- 
pets"). The  other  was  a  somewhat  shorter  piece,  upon  the 
"  Death  of  Cicero."  Grimald,  who  also  distinguished  himself 
as  a  translator,  died,  probabl}-,  in  1562. 

7.  Thomas  Church3rardL,  born  at  Shrewsbury  about  1520, 
and  a  soldier  in  his  earlier  3*ears,  was  not  only  the  author  of 
two  of  the  better  class  of  tragedies  in  "  A  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates "  —  "  Jane  Shore  "  and  "  Wolsey  "  — but  a  busy  poet, 
whose  literary  activity  began  with  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  con- 
tinued to  its  close.  He  died  in  1604,  afler  an  unprosperous 
life  of  dependence  upon  patrons,  and  had  these  lines  for 
epitaph : 

"Poverty  and  poetry  his  tomb  doth  inclose; 
Wherefore,  good  neighbors,  be  merry  in  prose." 

His  ''Davie  Dicar's  Dream,"  published  in  1563,  produced 
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Trom  Tliomaa  Camel  a  metrical  "Rejoinder  to  Clinrfliyarit," 
and  Iffll  to  a  coutrovers}-  of  viita.  Among  Cliurcliynnra 
numerous  publications  were,  in  1575,  "The  First  Part  vT 
Churdijaiii'a  Cliijis,  containing  Twelve  labors  "  — not  Hercu- 
lean, a  collection  of  twelve  pieces;  in  1578,  "A  I'raise  and 
Report  of  Frobisher's  Voyage,"  a  "  Dcserijition  of  the  Wars 
in  Flanders,"  a  translation  of  the  "  Three  First  Books  of  Oiid 
de  Tristibus,"  and  a  description  of  his  own  devices  for  the 
entfirtainment  of  the  queen  in  Norwich  in  that  jcar.  In  1579 
he  published  "  A  Welcome  Home  to  Frobisher;"  "The  Ser- 
vices of  Sir  William  Drury,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  ; "  and  a 
piece  on  "  The  Miserie  of  Flaundera,  Calamilic  of  France,  Mia- 
fortuue  of  Portngal,  Unijuietneas  of  Ireland,  Troubles  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Blessed  State  of  England,"  The  chief  of  many 
works  by  Churchyard  after  1579  was  his  patiiotic  jKiem  on 
Welsh  worthies,  "The  Worthiness  of  Wales,"  published  in 
1587,  with  a  dedioation  to  ihc  ([ueen. 

8.  George  Turbervile  was  born  in  Dorsetshire,  about 
15.10 ;  was  educated  at  Wincliester  and  New  College,  Oxford ; 
became  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  ambassador  at  tho 
court  of  Russia;  and  lived  into  the  latter  part  of  F.liznbcth's 
reign.  He  published,  besides  translations  from  the  Latin  and 
Italian,  a  volume  of  his  own  iwenis  as  "  Epitaphes,  Epigrams, 
Songs,  and  Sonets  :  with  a  Discoiirse  of  the  friendly  Affections 
ofTymetea  to  Pindara  his  Ladle."  Turben-ile takes  a  pleasant 
place  among  the  elder  Elizabethan  |>oets.  He  wrote  also  books 
of  '■  Falconry  "  mid  '■  Hunting." 

9.  George  Oaseoigne,  son  and  heirof  Sir  John  Gnseoigne, 
was  born  about  the  year  1.'>.'IG.  perhaps  in  Wcatinorclnnd,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  admitted  to  Rray's  Inn  in  1555,  and  called 
as  an  Ancient  of  his  Inn  in  1557.  At  the  accession  of  Etin- 
beth,  George  Gascoignc  was  an  ardent  joulh  of  about  twenQ-- 
two,  disinherited  by  his  father,  caring  more  for  literature  than 
for  common  law.  In  1.5C6  Ihero  were  represented  at  Grtty*B 
Inn  two  plays  of  his  ]irepnring.  both  translations.  One, 
colled  "The  Supiwses,"  was  a  prose  Ironslntion  of  Arioslo'tf 
comedy.  "Gil  .Supi»osi(i ; "  the  other  was  "Joeasla,"  an 
adaptation  from  tho  "  Phooniaate '*  of  Euripides.    This,  tho 
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first  acted  version  of  a  Greek  plaj',  was,  like  "Gorbodue," 
written  in  blank  verse,  and  with  a  dumb-show  before  ever}'  act. 
In  1572,  Gascoigne  published  ''A  Hundrcth  Sundrie  Floures 
bound  up  in  one  small  Poesie."  He  had  then  Lord  Grej-  of 
Wilton,  a  strict  Calvinist,  for  patron,  and  was,  at  the  time 
of  publication,  a  captain  in  the  Netherlands  under  William  of 
Orange,  who,  in  July  of  that  3'ear,  was  declared  b}-  the  deputies 
of  eight  cities  stadtholder  of  Holland.  Gascoigne's  adventures 
in  the  Netherlands  were  over,  and  he  was  li^'ing  at  Walthamstow 
in  1575,  when  he  described  "  The  Princely  Pleasures  at  Kenil- 
worth,"  began  his  satire  called  "  The  Steel  Glass,"  and  pre- 
fixe<l  verses  of  commendation  to  a  book  of  Turbervile's.  In 
1576,  George  Gascoigne  published  ''The  Steel  Glass,"  and 
"The  Complaint  of  Philomene,"  besides  "A  Delicate  Diet  for 
Daintie-mouthde  Dmonkards,"  and  in  October,  1577,  he  died. 
The  "  Complaint  of  Philomene  "is,  in  form  of  eleg}',  the  fable 
of  "  The  Nightingale."  "  The  Steel  Glass  "  is  a  clever  satire, 
which  upholds  with  religious  earnestness  a  manl}*  and  true  life. 
Satire,  who  has  Plain  Dealing  for  father.  Simplicity  for  mother, 
and  Poesy  for  sister,  complains  here  that  his  sister  has  been 
mamed  to  Vain  Delight,  and  that  every  man  will  have  a  glass 
"  to  see  himself,  3'et  so  he  seeth  him  not :  " 

''  That  age  is  dead  and  vanished  long  ago 
Which  thought  that  steel  both  trusty  was  and  true, 
And  needed  not  a  foil  of  contraries, 
But  showed  all  things  even  as  they  were  indeed. 
Instead  whereof  our  curious  years  can  find 
The  crystal  glass  which  glimseth  brave  and  bright, 
And  shows  the  thing  much  better  than  it  is, 
Beguiled  with  foils  of  sundry  subtle  sights, 
So  that  they  seem,  and  covet  not  to  be." 

Gascoigne 's  satire  therefore  resolves  to  hold  up  the  faithful 
glass  of  burnished  steel,  and  from  it  show  true  images  of  men. 
The  poem  is  in  about  eleven  hundred  lines  of  blank  verse,  and 
is  the  first  example  in  our  language  of  a  poem  of  any  length, 
and  not  dramatic,  written  in  that  measure.  It  is  also  the  only 
example,  before  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  of  an  English  poem 
of  any  length  in  blank  verse,  except  an  insignificant  work  by 
W.  Vallans,  published  in  1590,  as  "The  Tale  of  the  Two 
Swans." 
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10,  Oabiiel  Harvey,  who  hnd  high  rojtutation  in  hie  own 
age,  is  chieflj'  renicraVwi-ed  now  for  liia  fHcndship  with  Sidney 
and  Spenser,  and  for  liis  eflbi'ts  to  "  reform  "  the  whole  s3'steTn 
of  English  versification.  He  was  born  alrout  1545  ;  was  edu- 
cat«l  at  Cambridge ;  and  in  157C.  when  Spenser  came  there  as 
a  stutient,  Haney  was  a  lecturer  in  tlie  university  on  rhetoric. 
The  introductorj-  lecture  of  Ilan'ey's  course  in  1577,  apparently 
his  second  course,  was  published  under  the  name  of  "  Cicero- 
nianuB ; "  and  Ills  first  two  lectures  of  the  course  for  1578  were 
also  published,  under  the  name  of  ''Rhetor."  He  had  then 
advanced  from  a  close  following  of  Beinbo  and  other  Italians, 
wlio  osalt«d  aliove  all  tilings  the  Cicei-oninn  stylo,  and  had 
received  an  impulse  to  the  approeiation  of  individuality  in  other 
authors,  from  the  reading  of  Jean  Sarabiic's  '•  Cioeronianns." 
He  had  learned,  within  thai  year,  to  look  for  the  whole  man  in 
a  writer  as  the  source  of  style,  and.  still  exalting  Cicero,  to 
attend  first  to  the  life  and  [lOwcr  of  the  man.  and  not  to  the 
mere  surface  jtolish  of  his  language.  "Let  every  man,"  he 
said,  "learn  to  be,  not  a  Roman,  but  himself,"  Gabriel  Han-cy, 
then,  was  no  j)cdant,  though  he  is  odon  talleii  one.  In  1578, 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  I^icester  at  Audley  End.  Gabriel 
Harvey,  whose  home  was  in  the  neighborhood,  had  an  interview 
with  the  queen,  an  account  of  which  is  presened  in  his  Latin 
ixiems.  "Gratulationes  Waldenses,"  Harvey  pressed  forwnrti 
with  his  homage,  and  the  queen  said,  "  Who  is  Uiis?  Is  it 
l«icestcr'8  man  that  we  were  siiealting  of  1' "  Being  told  that 
it  WHS,  she  said,  '■  I'll  not  deny  yon  my  hand,  Il.nrvey."  Again, 
as  the  subject  of  another  set  of  verses,  "Toll  mc,"  the  qtieon 
said  to  lA'icester,  "  Is  it  settle<I  that  you  send  this  man  to  Italy 
and  France?  "  "  It  is,"  said  he.  "  That's  well."  she  replied, 
"  for  alreatly  he  has  an  Italian  fac*.  and  the  look  of  a  man ;  I 
should  harrlly  have  taken  liiin  for  an  Knglisliman"  —  like  an 
Italian  for  the  dusky  liue  which  Thomas  Na-sh  aflerwards  com- 
[lorcd  to  rancid  bacon.  Here,  then,  we  learn  that  Harvey  was 
in  Leicester's  service,  and  about  to  be  sent  abixiiul  by  him. 
As  "  Leicestei-'s  man,"  Haney  hatl  become  aci|uninti^l  wHh 
ITiilip  Sidney,  Leicester's  nephew.  Likeness  in  ngc,  mid  lovo 
of  Utei'ature,  bad  dcveloj>(.'d  between  them  a  Riendship  in  which 
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Spenser  now  was  joined,  —  small  personal  incidents  that  had 
mnch  to  do  with  the  movement  and  qualit}'  of  English  poetry 
in  those  da3's,  and  since. 

Harvey  long  8ur\ived  both  his  friends,  dnng,  in  extreme  old 
age,  in  1630  or  1631.  He  wrote  the  poem  by  "Hobbinol" 
prefixed  to  "  The  Faerj'  Queen,"  and  he  had  a  furious  contro- 
versy with  the  dramatists  Greene  and  Nash.  We  are  most 
interested  now  in  his  three  letters  respecting  the  ^^  English 
reformed  versifying,"  which  meant  a  fancy  of  the  day  among 
some  university  men  who  discussed  literature  together  —  Har- 
vey, Spenser,  Sidney,  and  Sidne3''s  friends  and  college  com- 
panions, Ekiward  Dyer  and  Fulke  Greville,  with  others — for 
the  abolishing  of  rhyme  and  introduction  of  the  Latin  system 
of  quantity  into  English  verse.  They  were  amusing  themselves 
with  English  hexameters,  sapphics,  and  other  forms  derived 
from  the  old  Latin  poetr}'.  Spenser  sent  Harvey  four  lines  of 
hexameter  as  a  sample,  and  asked,  "  Seem  they  comparable' to 
tho6e  two  which  I  translated  you  extempore  in  bed  the  last 
time  we  lay  together  in  Westminster  ?  "  He  obserA^ed  difficulties 
in  accent,  and,  desiring  a  fixed  S3'stem  to  work  upon,  wished 
Harvey  would  send  him  "the  rules  and  precepts  of  art  which 
you  observe  in  quautities,  or  else  follow  mine  that  M.  Philip 
Sidney  gave  me,  being  the  ver}-  same  which  M.  Drant  devised, 
but  enlarged  with  M.  Sidney's  own  judgment,  and  augmented 
with  my  observations,  that  we  might  both  accord  and  agree  in 
one,  lest  we  overthrow  one  another  and  be  overthrown  of  the 
rest." 

U.  Edmtmd  Spenser  was  bom  in  or  about  the  3*ear 
1553.  He  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Spencers 
of  Althorpe,  Northamptonshire ;  and,  though  born  in  London, 
hie  home  as  a  boy  was  in  the  North  of  England,  probably  upon 
the  Yorkshire  border  of  Lancashire.  In  1569  he  entered  Pem- 
broke CoU^e,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar.  In  the  same  year  there 
was  published  a  book  devised  by  S.  John  Van  der  Noodt,  a 
refugee  from  Brabant,  called  "A  Theatre  wherein  be  repre- 
sented as  well  the  Miseries  and  Calamities  that  follow  the 
Voluptuous  Worldlings,  as  also  the  great  Jo3's  and  Pleasures 
Which  the  Faithful  do  enjoy.    An  Argument  both  Profitable  and 
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Delectable  to  all  that  sincerely  love  the  Word  of  God."  The 
book  o|>eiied  with  six  pieces,  wliich  were  the  first  axx  of  the 
"  Visions  or  Petraifh  "  translatea  bj'  Siwiiser,  aud  they  were 
followed  by  some  translations  wliicli,  with  later  change  from 
blank  verse  into  rh^me,  may  be  identified  among  Spenser's 
"Visions  of  Bellay."  Spenser's  participation  aa  a  youth  iu 
such  a  work  as  Van  der  Noodt's  agi-ees  with  what  we  leom  of 
him  iu  later  years.  Spenser  gi-aduated  as  B.A,  in  1573,  and 
as  M.A.  in  1576.  In  the  year  1579,  Spenser,  who  was  then  in 
Leicester's  service  and  Sidney's  society,  a  frequent  guest  at 
Penahurst,  and  a  young  man  with  a  career  oitening  before  him, 
published  his  first  book,  "The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  The 
little  book  was  published  anonymously,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
noble  and  virtuous  gentleman,  most  worthy  of  all  titles,  both 
of  leaining  and  chivalry,  Master  Philip  Sidney,  "The  Sheii- 
heardes  Calender,  conteyning  Twelve  ^glf^es  proportionable 
to  the  Twelve  Monethe3,"'ancl  dedicated  to  Philip  Sidney,  was 
introduced  by  "  E,  K."  — Edward  Kirke,  an  old  college  ftiend 
of  Spenser's  and  Ilanxy's — wiUi  a  letter  to  Gabriel  Ilar^-ey, 
in  which  "  the  new  jroct "  was  said  to  Lave  begun  with  eclogues, 
"following  the  exani|tle  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  poet«, 
which  devised  this  kind  of  writing,  being  both  so  base  for  the 
matter  and  homely  for  the  manner,  at  the  first  to  try  their  abili- 
ties," aud  to  have  other  works  by  him  sleeping  in  eilenoe,  "  OA 
his  '  Dreams,'  his  '  Legends,"  his  '  Court  of  Cupid,'  and  sundry 
others."  "  E.  K."  added  a  postscript,  urging  Gabriel  Harvey 
to  give  to  the  world  also  his  own  "  gallant  Englisji  verstrs."  A 
"  glosse,"  of  small  value,  was  atlded  by  "  E.  K."  to  cocli  ec- 
logue. In  his  "  Shcpheardos  Calender,"  S{>enser  derived  tmta 
Skulton  the  name  of  Colin  Clout,  which  he  appUed  to  hinwelf 
also  iu  later  poetry.  The  Colin  Clout  of  Skollon  was  a  homely 
Knglislinian,  who  felt  that  many  wrongs  wcio  waiting  to  bo 
righted,  and  especially  condemned  hixiiry  and  self-seeking  of 
the  higher  clergy.  Spenser  was  of  one  mind  with  Skellon  U|»ll 
tliifl,  and  Ux)k  his  side  at  once  in  the  church  controversies  of 
the  time,  although  in  doing  so  he  boldly  placed  himself  bosids 
those  who  had  least  of  the  queen's  favor. 
Ib  August  of  the  following  year,  15S0,  ve  find  SpenBer  m 
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in^  as  private  secreUfy  to  Arthur,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton^  a  strict 
I^nilmn,  who  in  that  month  arrived  in  Dublin  as  Loni  Do|iaty 
<^  Ireland.  A  great  part  of  Ireland  was  then  in  insurrection ; 
and  rough  and  merdless  work  was  to  be  done  by  Lord  Grey 
and  his  soldiers,  among  whom  was  Captain  AValter  Raleigh,  then 
twenty-eight  years  old,  and  perhaps  then  beginning  his  mem- 
oraUe  friendship  with  the  poet.  Raleigh's  energ}-  was  over- 
bearing, and  weak  leaders  did  not  love  the  bold«  proud,  and 
plain-spoken  captain,  who  shone  in  conflict  with  the  rebels, 
and  in  suggestion  of  policy  for  quelling  the  rebellion  ;  until,  in 
December,  1581,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  court  at  London  with 
despatches. 

After  the  massacre  at  Del  Oro,  Spenser  returned  with  Lord 
Arthur  Grey  to  Dublin.  In  1581,  Spenser  was  made  Clerk  of 
Degrees  and  Recognizances  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancer}-, 
and  received  also  a  lease  of  the  lands  aud  abbev  of  Ennis- 
corthy,  in  Wexford  County.  He  transferred  the  lease  witliin  a 
3'ear ;  and  in  1582,  Lord  Arthur  Grej',  '"  after  long  suit  for  his 
revocation,  received  her  Majestj^'s  letters  for  the  same."  Spen- 
ser remained  in  Ireland  as  an  English  government  official.  In 
1588  he  vacated  his  post  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  on 
being  appointed  clerk  to  the  Council  of  Munster.  In  1589  he 
came  to  London  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  present  to  the 
queen  the  first  three  books  of  "The  Faery  Queen,"  which 
were  first  published  in  1590. 

His  "Shepherd's  Calendar  "  had  been  reprinted  in  1581  and 
1586,  and  he  was  known  to  a  limited  number  of  people  as  a 
promising  young  |X)et.  His  fame  was  now  about  to  rise  upon 
the  world.  He  was  introduced  by  Raleigh  to  Elizabeth,  and 
published  in  1590  the  first  section,  containing  the  first  three 
books,  of  "The  Faerie  Queene, Disposed  into  Twelve  Books, 
Fashioning  XII.  Morall  Vertues."  It  was  dedicated  to  her 
Majesty,  and  had  a  prefatorj'  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  dated  Jan.  23,  1589  (New  Style,  1590).  Spenser  had 
been  at  work  on  his  great  poem  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  the 
]>art  of  it  now  published  was  received  with  universal  admiration. 
This  sudden  burst  of  renown  causetl  the  publisher  to  get  to- 
gether a  volume  of  other  poems  by  Spenser,  which  he  published 
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in  1  JOl,  umicr  the  title  of  "  Complaints."  Ttiis  volume  i-oii- 
tained  Spenaei's  " The  Euines  of  Time ;  "  " The  Teares  of  Uie 
Musca  ;"  "  Vii^s  Gnat;  "  "  Pro8opoiK»ia,  or  Mother  Uulibei'ds 
Tale;"  "The  Ruines  of  Rome,  by  Beliay  ;  "  "  Muio|)otmi>8,  or 
tlie  Tale  of  the  Kuttcrfiie ; "  "  Visions  of  the  Worlds  Vanitie ; " 
"  Bellayes  Visions ;  "  and  "  Petrarches  Visions."  "llie  Ruines 
of  Time,"  dedicated  to  Sidney's  sister,  tlie  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, was  a  series  of  mournful  insiona,  forming  a  poem  in 
Chaucer's  stanza,  on  the  death  of  "Philisides"  (Sir  Philip 
Sidney).  The  "Ruins  of  Rome"  and  tlie  "  Visions,"  both 
from  BcUay,  his  own  "Visions  of  tlie  World's  Vanity,"  and  the 
"Visions  "  of  Pcti-areb,  are  alike  in  form,  and  written  sonnet- 
wise,  the  "Visions  "  of  Beliay,  and  "  Visions  "  of  Petrarch, 
being  chiefly  a  new  version  of  Sjienser'a  youthfVd  contribution 
to  the  "  Theati-e  for  WorUIIings." 

St>enser  wrote  also  about  this  time  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
the  wife  of  Arthur  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur)  Gorges,  a  "  lover 
of  learning  and  ™tue."  The  lady  was  daughter  and  beir  of 
Henry  Lord  Howard,  Viscount  Byndon,  anil  the  poem  was  pub- 
lished separately,  under  the  name  of  "Dnpiinaida." 

In  February,  1591,  Spenser  received,  as  further  enmeBt  of 
sneeess,  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  jear  fi-om  Queen  Elixabetli. 
In  October,  1691,  a  grant  was  made  or  conflrine<l  to  biro  of 
land  in  Cork,  witti  tlie  old  castle  of  Kilcolman,  in  which  bo 
seems  to  have  live<l  before  his  visit  to  England,  and  wliicU  had 
belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond.  It  was  two  miles  fVom 
Donernile,  on  tlie  north  side  of  a  lake  fed  by  the  Riwr  Awhey, 
Spenser's  Mulla.  ARer  his  iflurn  to  Ireland,  Siwuser  lUnlicaled 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  fl-om  his  bouse  at  Kilcobnnn,  Uic  271h  of 
December,  1591,  his  poem  entitled  "  Colin  Clout's  Come  llomn 
Ag^n,"  to  which  Etdditions  weio  made  before  its  pulilicatlon. 
In  this  ixtcro,  Colin,  having  told  his  fel low-she phenls  how  Ra- 
leigh, "  tlie  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,"  visited  Uim  in  1589,  and 
caused  him  to  "  wend  wttli  him  his  Cynthia  lo  see,"  described, 
in  j>astoral  form,  England,  the  i^ueen  herself,  and,  under  pa*- 
toral  names,  celebroleil  [wraonagea  of  the  court  ami  living  |io«'l«. 
Among  them  was  bo  of  the  name  Shako  Spear,  that  doth  hcroto 
aHv  sound : 


rflM^i 
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*^  And  there,  thou^  last,  not  least,  is  Aetion ; 
A  gentler  shepherd  may  no  where  be  found : 


Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts*  iuTention, 
Doth  like  himself e  heroically  sound.' 


»> 


This  was  not  published  until  1595,  and  in  the  same  3'ear  ap- 
l)eared  Spenser's  sonnets  or  *' Amoretti,"  and  the  '^£pithala- 
mium,"  an  exquisitely  musical  and  joyous  bridal  song,  written 
about  the  time  of  his  own  wedding.  No  lady's  name  is  publicly 
associated  with  the  sonnets,  and  the}'  were  written  doubtless  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  lady  who  became  his  wife.  Three  or  four  of 
them  contain  personal  references,  but  the  rest  are  of  the  usual 
kind.  Spenser  had  been  maiiied  on  the  11th  of  June,  1594, 
when  his  age  was  about  forty,  to  a  lad}'  living  near  Kilcohnan, 
whose  name,  like  the  name  of  his  queen  and  of  his  mother,  was 
Elizabeth.  In  1595  he  had  come  to  England  again  with  the 
next  instalment  of  three  books  of  *^  Tlie  Faer}-  Queen,*'  and 
with  a  prose  '*  View  of  the  Piesent  State  of  Ireland,"  in  a  dia- 
logue between  Eudoxus  and  Irenseus,  which  was  circulated  in 
manuscript,  but  was  not  printed  until  more  than  thirty  years 
afler  his  death.  It  was  hard  in  the  policy  it  recommended,  and 
about  Kilcolman  Si)enser  was  not  kindly  remembere<l.  The 
second  part  of  '^  The  Faery  Queen,"  containing  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  books,  appeared  in  1596,  together  with  a  I'e- 
print  of  the  first  three  books.  In  the  same  year  Spenser, 
while  in  London,  added  to  two  hjmns  of  Love  and  Beauty, 
written  years  before,  two  other  hymns  of  Heavenly  Love  and 
Heavenly  Beauty.  These  "  IJymns  "  were  published  at  once, 
and  in  the  same  year  appeared  also  his  '' Prothalamium"  on 
the  man*iage  of  two  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester.  Spen- 
ser published  nothing  more  before  his  death.  In  1597  he  re- 
turned to  Kilcolman.  In  1598  he  was  named  by  the  queen  for 
sheriff  of  Cork.  Children  had  been  born  to  hun ;  there  were 
two  sons  living,  Sylvanus  and  Peregrine.  In  October,  1598, 
T}Tone's  rebellion  broke  out.  Kilcolman  was  attacked,  plun- 
dered, and  bm*nt.  Spenser  and  his  family  were  cast  out ;  an 
infa^fb  child  of  his  is  said  to  Imve  perished  in  the  flames,  but 
that  is  doubtful.  Si)enser  was  thus  driven  back  to  England, 
and  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1599, 
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at  a  tavern  in  King  Street,  Wostminstor,  where  he  had  taken 
Iiifi  lodging  ill  oi'der  to  be  near  Uic  couil,  to  which  lie  looked 
for  repair  of  his  fortunes. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  give  some  attention  to  Sgicnser's  master- 
piece. The  form  of  vei'se  contriied  by  him  for  nse  in  '■  Tho 
Faery  Queen  "  la  a  nine-lined  etaiiza,  called  "'  S|>en9erian." 
It  was  made  by  adding  an  Alexandrine  to  the  stanza  tlist 
French  jjoets  often  use  in  the  "  Chant  Royal,"  a  longer  form 
of  balade,  called  "  Royal  Song,"  in  which  God  was  the  king 
celebrated.  That  eight-lined  stanza  was  applied  also  to  other 
uses.  Marot,  for  example,  who  did  not  use  it  for  his  "  Ch&nts 
Royaus,"  made  it  the  measure  of  his  jKiera  on  the  marriage  of 
Jnmes  V.  of  Scotland  with  Magdalene  of  France.  Chanoer 
and  followers  of  his  hnd  used  it  now  and  then,  as  in  the  '•  Eu- 
voye  to  the  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,"  in  "  Chnucer's 
ABC,"  in  "Tiie  Balade  of  Itie  Visage  without  Painting,"  and 
"  L'Envoye  a  Eukton."  It  consisted  of  two  quati'nlns  of  ten- 
syllabled  lines,  with  alternate  rhyme  ;  the  second  riiyme  of  the 
first  quatrain  agreeing  with  the  first  rhme  of  the  quatrain  that 
followed,  thus  a  b  a  b,  b  c  b  c ;  this  could  go  on  indefinitely  upon 
the  same  system  —  c  d  i;  d,  d  e  d  c,  c  f  e  f,  etc.  Now,  8peD- 
ser'a  added  line  follows  the  system  of  the  ^erse  as  to  its  rhyme, 
but  destioys  expectation  of  coiitimiance  by  the  two  extra  syl- 
lables, which  dose  witli  a.  new  turn  the  music  of  the  stanxa. 
Thua  the  Sjwnserinn  stanza  becomes  as  to  its  rhyming  a  b  a  b, 
b  c  b  c,  c. 

The  literary  form  of  tho  poem  is  that  of  a  romance  of  duv- 
alrj',  which  was  in  that  day  the  most  popular  that  Kxild  have 
been  selected.  lS[>cnser  not  only  followed  Spanish  rnmances, 
and  Ariosto's  "  Orlando."  but  ada|)tcd  himself  to  the  humor 
of  his  time,  as  illustrated  by  the"  Famous  History  of  tho  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,"  —  a  pious  i-omance  of  eainlly 
knighta  and  fair  ladies,  di'ngona  and  chivalrous  adventures,  told 
in  Euphuistic  style,  of  which  the  first  part,  which  S|>cnscr  hnd 
read,  appeared  probably  about  the  middle  uf  EliKabctlt's  rvign, 
the  second  part  certainly  in  ]5t)7.  Richuiil  Johnson,  who« 
name  is  associateil  with  this  book,  and  who  finished  ro-editlng 
U  In  Uic  year  of  Shftkissponre's  death,  was  not  its  author. 
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Shakespeare  also  had  read  it ;  and  since  Elizabeth's  time  it  has 
been  dear  to  many  generations  of  children.  Spenser  formed 
his  allegory  out  of  stock  incidents  in  such  romances,  but  he  so 
told  his  story  as  to  give  to  every  incident  a  spiritual  meaning. 
"The  Faery  Queen"  abounds  in  graceful  imitations  or  para- 
phi*a8es  from  the  ancient  poets,  and  from  Ariosto  and  Tasso ; 
incidents  are  also  suggested  by  Si>enser*s  readings  in  Arthurian 
romance,  in  the  first  part'of  "  The  Seven  Champions,"  in  "  The 
Orlando  Furioso,"  and  in  Tasso's  heroic  poem. 

In  Spenser's  letter  to  Raleigh  prefixed  to  tlie  fragment  of 
'*The  Faerj'  Queen,"  "  expounding  his  whole  intention  in  the 
course  of  this  work,"  he  said  only  that  he  labored  "to  pour- 
traict  in  Arthure,  before  he  was  king,  the  image  of  a  brave 
knight,  perfected  in  the  twelve  private  moral  vertues,  as  Aris- 
totle liath  devised,  the  which  is  the  purpose  of  these  first  twelve 
books;  which  if  I  finde  to  be  well  accepted,  I  maybe  perhaps 
encouraged  to  frame  the  other  part,  of  ix)lliticke  vertues  in  his 
person  after  that  hee  came  to  be  king."  It  was  left  for  the 
reader  to  discover  how  grand  a  design  was  indicated  by  these 
unassuming  words.  Spenser  said  that  by  the  Faerj'  Queen  whom 
Arthur  sought,  "  I  mean  glor}'  in  my  generall  intention,  but  in 
my  particular  I  conceive  the  most  excellent  and  glorious  person 
of  our  soveraine  the  queene,  and  her  kingdome  in  Faer^land." 
The  student  of  "  The  Faery  Queen  "  must  bear  in  mind  that  its 
"  general  intention  "  is  its  essential  plan  as  a  great  spiritual  alle- 
gory' ;  that  this  is  consistent  throughout,  is  the  very  soul  of  the 
poem,  source  of  its  immortal  life ;  and  that  the  "  particular  " 
significations,  which  are  frequent  and  various,  are  secondary 
senses  lying  only  on  the  surface  of  the  main  design,  with  which 
the}'  harmonize,  and  to  which  they  gave  a  lively  added  interest 
in  Spenser's  time.  Faery  means  in  the  allegorj-  spiritual.  A 
faerj'  knight  is  a  spiritual  quality  or  virtue  militant,  serving  the 
Faerj'  Queen,  Gloriana,  which  means  in  the  general  allegory 
Glory  in  the  highest  sense  —  the  glory  of  God.  Read  out  of 
allegory,  therefore,  "  The  Glory  of  God  "  is  the  name  of  Sj^en- 
ser's  poem.  Again  said  Spenser,  in  this  introductor}'  letter : 
"  In  the  person  of  Pi'ince  Arthure  I  sette  forth  Magnificence  in 
particular ;  which  vcrtue,  for  that  (according  to  Aristotle  and 
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the  rest)  it  is  the  perfection  of  all  the  fest,  and  conluineth  in  it 
them  all,  therefore  in  the  whole  course  I  mention  the  dcedes  of 
Arthure  appljable  to  that  vertii,  which  I  write  of  in  that  liooke  ; 
but  of  the  sii.  other  vertiiea  I  make  xii.  other  knighta  the  pa- 
trones,  for  the  more  variety  of  the  history,"  Spenser's  ethical 
eystem  was  bound  up  with  liia  religion  ;  he  painted,  therefore,  in 
his  separate  knights,  each  single  virtue  of  a  man  striving  hoaven- 
ward,  but  faiUng  at  some  point,  and  needing  aid  of  divine  gi-ace. 
This  came  through  Ai-thur,  in  whom  all  the  virtues  are  con- 
tained, who  is  filled  with  a  great  desire  towards  the  Faery  Queen 
—  the  glory  of  God  —  and  who  above  all  represents,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  tlie  word,  magnificence,  since  he  may  be  said  to 
indicate  the  place  of  the  Mediator  in  the  Christian  system.  If 
we  hod  had  all  twelve  books  of  the  |)oom,  wliich  was  left  only 
half  finished,  they  would  have  been  an  allegory  of  man  battling 
heavenward  with  all  his  faculties,  t]irough  trial  and  temptation. 
The  other  poem,  had  it  followed,  would  have  been  an  endeavor 
to  represent  tlirough  allegory  an  ideal  citizenship  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Because  "  The  Faery  Queen  "  was  published 
incomplete,  Spenser  told  so  much  of  what  its  readers  could  ha\-c 
found  in  the  whole  work  as  was  necessary  to  direct  their  under- 
standing to  the  well-head  of  the  history,  "  that  IVom  tbenco 
gathering  the  whole  intention  of  the  conceit,  ye  may  as  in  a 
liandfull  gri|)e  al  the  discourse."  He  gave  the  clew  into  our 
Itands,  and  then  left  ns  to  find  otir  own  way  througli  the  {)oem 
n|»n  which  he  s|)ent  the  best  thought  of  his  life. 

Spenser  believed  that  lie  had  given  aid  enough  for  the  inlpr- 
pretation  of  his  allegory-.  In  the  introduction  to  hia  eecoiid 
book  he  told  the  reader  that 

"0(  faery  lond,  j-et  if  he  more  iiii|u;fre, 
I)y  cerlrlii  slgnes,  berc  sett  In  aontlrie  ptnce, 
He  mny  It  fytiit:  nc  let.  him  tlirn  ndniym. 
But  ylrlil  Ills  »etux  to  Iwc  too  Uttitii  and  bftcc 
That  iiu'te  williuuliut  liouiiil  fine  footing  irare." 

Spenser's  "fine  footing"  has  been  traced  but  carelessly; 
while  all  readers  have  felt  the  sweetness  of  music,  and  enjoyed 
tlie  feast  of  imagination  that  "The  Facrj-  Queon"  ofTera  to 
those  who  simply  yield  tlicmsGlvcs  np  to  a  seiwo  of  the  a 
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passing  beauty  of  its  pictures  and  of  its  deeply  earnest  spiritual 
undeitone.  Profoundly  earnest,  and  the  work  of  a  pure  mind, 
''The  Faery  Queen  *'  is  3*et  bitter  at  core.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  great  poet,  who  felt  and  expressed  both  the  essence  and  the 
accidents  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  he  was  himself  a  com- 
batant. Through  all  its  delicious  mclod}'  it  breathes  a  stem 
defiance  of  whatever  cause  was  not,  in  the  eyes  of  a  true-hearted 
Elizabethan  Pun  tan,  the  cause  of  God.  The  deeper  allegory 
that  expresses  abstract  truth  holds  on  throughout  "  The  Faery 
Queen**  its  steady  course,  but  it  is  conveyed  through  many 
references,  in  their  own  time  not  in  the  least  obscure,  to  affairs 
of  England,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Belgium.  For  example, 
in  the  ninth  canto  of  Book  V.  Spenser  enforced  the  whole  case 
for  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  canto  he  spoke  his  mind,  still  on  the  surface 
of  the  allegor}'  of  Mercilla  and  Duessa,  upon  Elizabeth's  un- 
willingness to  sentence  Mary.     The  doom  was 

"  by  her  tempred  without  griefe  or  gall, 
Till  strong  constraint  did  her  thereto  enforce: 
And  yet  even  then  ruing  her  wilfull  fall 
With  more  than  needfuU  naturall  remorse, 
And  yeelding  the  last  honour  to  her  wretched  corse." 

The  larger  allegory  dealt  here  with  the  mercy  that  should 
season  justice  ;  but  the  bitterness  of  conflict  was  so  prominent, 
that  on  the  publication,  in  1596,  of  the  second  part  of  "The 
Faery  Queen,"  which  contained  this  passage  and  others  like 
it,  King  James  of  Scotland  desired  Spenser's  prosecution. 
The  English  ambassador  in  Scotland  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley, 
in  November,  1596,  that  he  had  satisfied  the  king  as  to  the 
privilege  under  which  the  book  was  published,  3et  that  the  lat- 
ter still  desired  that  Edmund  Spenser,  for  this  fault,  might  be 
tried  and  punished. 

12.  FnUpie  Greville,  also  known  as  Lord  Brooke,  a  school- 
fellow of  Sidney's  and  his  hfe-long  friend,  was  born  in  1554,  of 
an  old  Warwickshire  familj' ;  became  an  ornament  of  ^Elizabeth's 
conrt,  and  lived  into  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  being  throughout 
his  life  the  influential  friend  of  many  poets  and  scholars.  He 
was  knighted  by  Elizabeth  in  1591,  and  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
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agp,  as  Lord  Brooke,  in  1G20;  in  1628,  he  was  murdered  by 
his  servant.  '■Certaine  Learnetl  and  Elegant  Workea,"  by 
Fulke  Gre\'ille,  were  published  in  1633,  including  his  tragedies 
of  "Alaham"  and  "Mnstapha,"  He  left  Iwhind  bim  also  a 
short  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  which  was  pubUshed  in  1652. 

13.  George  Whetstone,  who  was  in  repntc  with  hia  con- 
le I n[)0 varies  as  "  one  of  the  most  passionate  above  us  to  bewail 
the  perplexities  of  lovo,"  wrote,  under  a  name  talten  from  the 
popular  story-book  of  Mai^erite  of  Navarre,  "A  Heptame- 
ron  of  Ci\-il  Discourses."  This  also  is  a  hook  of  tales. 
Among  those  which  he  took  from  the  "Ilecatommithi,"  or 
"  Hundred  Tales,"  of  Giralrii  Cinthio,  first  published  in  15G5, 
tales  whieh  deal  with  the  tragic  side  of  life,  is  one  that  was 
used  by  Shakespeare  for  the  plot  of  his  "Measure  for  Meas- 
nre."  Wlietstone  had  himself  written  a  play  on  the  SHine 
subject,  "Promos  and  Cassandra,"  in  two  paits,  printed  in 
1578. 

14.  Thomas  Watson  was  born  about  1558,  and  died  in 
1.5:)L'.  The  thirty-five  yoaio  of  his  hfc  were  all  lived  in  Eltj:a- 
beth's  reign.  lie  was  born  in  London,  studied  in  Oxfoni, 
then  in  London  again,  anA  applied  himself  to  common  law; 
was  in  Paris  for  a  time  before  1581,  in  which  year  he  pulilisbed 
&  veraion  in  Latin  of  the  "  Antigone  "  of  Sophocles.  A  suholftr 
&nd  a  poet ;  at  first  writing  chii'fly  in  Laliii,  aflerwiirds  in  Eog- 
lisli  verse  :  appreciated  as  he  deserved  to  be  by  Sidney,  Lyl^', 
and  Peele;  a  friend  of  Spenser's, — Watson  was  the  sweetest  of 
thepnrelyamatoryimets  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1  J82api»ared 
liis  book  with  a  Greek  and  English  title — Greek  titles  were 
then  becoming  fashionable  —  "The  '^narofurccdm.  or  Passionate 
Centurie  of  Love."  that  is  to  say.  a  love  passion  in  &  hundred 
sonnets.  According  to  the  old  Italian  method,  which  hud  been 
revived  bj'  Sunvj',  exercises  upon  various  phases  of  the  [nseion 
of  love  in  sequences  of  sonnets  were  still  in  fashion  j  Uicso 
])oems  were  known  as  Passions.  EacJi  of  Watson's  hundred 
Passions  has  a  prose  explanation  before  it:  and  each  condsts 
of  three  of  the  six-lined  stanzas  then  called  Cununon  Vcroe, 
the  stBDsa  which,  as   King   James  VI.  recorded,  poets  were 
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to  use  ^^in  mateiis  of  love.*'     Take  one  of  Watson's  for 

example: 

"Tally,  whose  speech  was  bold  in  ev'ry  cause. 
If  he  were  here  to  praise  the  saint  I  serve, 
The  number  of  her  gifts  would  make  him  pause, 

And  fear  to  speak  how  well  she  doth  deserve. 
Why  then  am  I  thus  bold,  that  have  no  skill  ? 
Enforced  by  love,  I  show  my  zealous  will." 

In  1585  appeared  Watson's  Latin  poem,  "  Am3'ntas,"  from 
which  his  fellow-poets  took  the  name  the}'  gave  him  in  their 
rhymes;  and  in  1593  —  after  "  Italian  Madrigals  Englished" 
and  other  works  —  appeared  his  ''Teal's  of  Fanej';  or,  Love 
Disdained." 

15.  William  Warner,  born  in  London  about  the  year  of 
Elizabeth's  accession,  a  poetical  attome}*,  celebrated  "Albion's 
England "  in  thirteen  books  of  fourteen-sj'Uabled  rh3'ming 
verse,  first  published  in  1586.  His  poem  was  of  Albion's 
England,  because  it  did  not,  like  Albion,  include  Scotland. 
It  was  an  eas}',  livel}',  homelj*  historj'  of  England,  from  the 
Deluge  down  to  Warner's  own  time,  liomel}'  in  use  of  simple 
idiomatic  English,  full  of  incidents  and  stories  oflen  rudely 
told,  and  often  with  a  force  or  delicacy  of  touch  that  came  of 
the  terse  directness  with  which  natural  feeling  was  expressed. 
Warner's  poem  had  for  a  time  great  popularitj'.  He  was  not 
a  great  poet,  but  the  times  were  stirring,  and  they  drew  ten 
thousand  lines  of  lively  verse  upon  his  countr}',  even  fixjm  an 
attomev. 

16L  Henry  Constable  published  in  1592  twenty-three  son- 
nets, under  the  title  of ''  Diana ;  or,  the  Praises  of  his  Mistrcs 
in  Certaine  Sweete  Sonnets:"  five  were  added  to  the  next 
edition  (1594).  Other  occasional  verses  and  his  "Spiritual 
Sonnets"  bear  witness  to  his  ingenuity,  and  sense  of  music. 
Constable  belonged  to  a  good  Roman-Catholic  familj-,  was  born 
about  1555,  became  B.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
1579,  and  falling,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  under  suspicion  of 
treasonable  corresiX)ndence  with  France,  left  England  in  1595. 
In  1601  or  1602  he  ventured  to  return,  was  discovered,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  whence  he  was  not  released  till  the 
close  of  1 604.     He  was  dead  in  1 61 6.     With  the  name  of  Henry 
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Constftble  siionld  be  aasociatctl  that  of  Robert  SoatliweU, 
who  was  born  in  1560,  was  educated  at  Douai,  anil  returned  to 
England  in  1586  as  a  Jesuit  missionary'.  In  1592  ho  was  llirown 
into  the  Tower ;  he  was  t«n  times  pnt  to  the  torture  that  he  might 
disclose  a  plot  against  the  queen;  and  iu  159 j  he  was  executed 
at  Tj'burD.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  earnest  nature ;  and  for 
the  Baintlincss  of  his  hfc,  and  the  meekness  of  his  submission  to 
a  ci'uel  death,  he  has  been  and  is  greatly  revered.  Besides  prose- 
works,  diiefly  devoted  to  religious  consolation,  he  wrote  "St. 
Peter's  Complaint,  witii  other  Poems,"  and  "  Mieoniie,  or  certain 
excellent  Poems  and  Spiritual  Hymns."  He  may  be  regai-ded 
as  the  founder  of  modern  English  devotional  poetr}'. 

17.  John  DaviOB  —  who  did  not  become  Sir  John  till  after 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  —  was  born  in  1570,  tliird  son  of  John 
Davics,  a  lawyer  at  Wcstbury,  in  Wiltshii-e.  He  was  sent  to 
Oxford  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  commoner  of  Queen's  College, 
and  thence  went  to  study  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  ho 
retnrned  to  OxfoM  in  1500  and  took  hia  degree  cf  B.A.  He 
was  calleil  to  the  bar  in  1595,  and  in  159C  published  a  twem  on 
the  art  of  daneing,  entitled  "  Ort'hestra."  In  Ihc  Middle 
Temple  John  Davies  had  been  sometimes  under  censure  for 
irregularities,  and  in  Foliruary,  1598,  he  was  expelled  tfeo 
Society  for  beating  one  Sir.  Martin  in  the  Temple  Hall,  John 
Davies  then  went  back  to  Oxford  and  wrote  a  poem  of  good 
thongiits,  pitliily  ospressed,  in  quatrains.  The  imom  was  called 
"Nosce  Teipsum:  This  Oracle  Eximunded  in  Two  Elegies. 
1.  Of  Humane  Knowledge.  2.  Of  the  Soule  of  Man.  nnd  tlie 
Immortallte  thereof;  "  dedicated  to  Elizabeth,  and  iiubjished  in 
1599.  Its  stanzas  of  elegiac  verse  were  so  well  packed  with 
thought,  always  neatly  contained  within  the  limit  of  eneli  stauxa, 
that  we  shall  ufterwanls  have  to  trace  back  to  this  poem  tbc 
adoption  of  its  measure  as,  for  a  time,  our  "heroic  stanza." 
The  manner  of  it  may  bo  shown  in  a  few  quatrains  that  point 
the  eonnectiou  between  "Nosce  Teipsum "  and  Its  autbtH-'s 
recent  disgrace  at  tho  Middle  Temple : 

"If  siigJil  cwi  tMi-L  (IB  au){lii,  Affllclioti'*  lookj 

(Making  11s  pry  into  oursch-f*  «o  nfar), 
Teach  us  to  know  ouraelves,  bpjond  all  booki. 

Or  all  lli^  li'iinir^il  sFlionls  rlinl  rvcr  nrrr. 
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"  This  mistress  lately  pluck' d  me  6y  the  ear, 
And  many  a  golden  lesson  hath  me  taught; 
Hath  made  my  senses  quick  and  reason  clear ; 
ReformM  my  will,  and  rectifyM  my  thought. 

''So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  the  air; 
So  working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine; 
So  lopp'd  and  pruned  trees  do  floirrish  fair; 
So  doth  the  fire  the  drossy  gold  refine." 

Thenceforth  there  was  a  change  in  Davies's  career.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  parliament  which  met  in  October,  IGOl,  showing 
liberal  interest  in  the  privileges  of  the  House  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  In  Trinity  term  of  that  3'ear  he  was  restored  to 
his  old  rank  in  the  Temple,  and  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
stood  ready  for  a  rapid  rise  in  his  profession. 

1&  We  have  already  seen  that  the  first  comed}'  in  English 
dramatic  literature  was  written  by  Nicholas  Udall,  probably 
about  the  year  1540.  Just  twentj'-one  years  later,  at  the 
Christmas  festivities  of  the  Inner  Temple,  was  presented  for 
the  first  time  the  earliest  English  tragedj*.  This  tragedy  is  now 
known  under  either  of  two  titles,  "  Gorboduc,"  or  "Ferrex 
and  Porrex."  It  was  written  by  two  3'oung  men,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Inner  Temple ;  one  of  them  being  that  Thomas 
Sackville  whose  genius  and  career  we  have  studied  in  con- 
nection with  his  poems  in  ''  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  His 
associate  in  the  composition  of  '^Gorboduc'*  was  Thomas 
Norton.  He  was  eldest  son  of  a  small  landed  proprietor,  of 
Sharpenhoe,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  was  born  in  1532.  Ho 
became  a  good  scholar  and  zealous  Protestant,  served  in  his 
youth  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  then,  in  1555,  entered  him- 
self as  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1561  he  published 
a  **  Translation  of  Calvin's  Institutes,"  which  went  through 
five  editions  in  his  lifetime ;  he  also  contributed  to  the  Psalter 
of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  that  appeared  in  1562  ;  and  he  trans- 
lated Newell's  "  Greater  Catechism." 

The  story  on  which  the  tragedy  of  "Gorboduc"  is  founded 
was  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  "  History  of  British 
Kings,"  and  was  chosen  as  a  fit  lesson  for  Englishmen  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     It  was  a  call  to  English- 
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men  to  cease  from  stiife  among  themselves,  and  knit  themaelvos 
into  one  jieople,  obedient  to  one  imdisputed  rule.  Eaeb  act 
is  opened  with  a  masque,  or  dumb-show ;  and  aa  the  play  was 
modelled  on  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  there  was  at  the  close 
of  every  act  exeept  the  last  a  chorus.  Except  for  the  choruseB, 
Sack\'ille  and  Norton  used  the  newly-introdnced  blank  verse  as 
the  measure  of  their  tragedy.  Hitherto  this  measure  had  been 
little  used  by  us,  and  never  in  an  original  woik  of  any  mag- 
nitude. 

The  plot  o(  "Gorboduc"  is  very  simple,  and  ia  thus  slated  iu  Uio 
argument  preflxed  to  the  printed  copies  of  tho  play:  "  Gorlioduc  King 
of  Britain,  divided  bis  realm  in  liis  lifetime  to  Ills  two  sons,  Ferrex  and 
Porres.  The  soos  fell  to  diasoiiBiou.  The  younger  killed  the  elder. 
The  mother,  that  more  dearly  loved  the  elder,  for  revenge  killed  the 
younger.  The  people,  moved  wllh  the  cruelty  o(  lliB  fact,  rose  In 
rebellion  and  slew  father  and  mulber.  The  nobility  assembled  and 
most  terribly  destroyed  the  rebels;  and  afterwnnis,  (or  want  of  issue  of 
the  prince,  whereby  the  succession  to  the  crown  became  uncertain,  tbey 
fell  to  civil  war,  iu  which  both  they  and  many  of  [heir  issues  were  slain, 
and  the  land  for  a  long  time  almost  desolate  and  inlseralily  wasted," 

The  play  ends  with  a  lung  morallEiiig  on  the  situation  liy  Eubulua, 
which  includes  n  glance  at  the  danger  to  the  kingdom: 


0  hup  Df  llfB  bom 


Tliiis  our  lirst  tragedy  liiStiTJctly  grew  out  of  the  life  of  its  own  time, 
and  gave  expression  to  mnch  that  lay  deep  in  the  hearts  of  ICngiishmcn 
tn  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  best  ixielry  of  tlie  play  la  In 
the  fourth  act,  which  certainty  is  Sackvllle's;  and  It  Is  prnhablo  that  the 
fifth  act  was  also  written  byblm;  while  the  first  three  acts  were  the  work 
of  Norton. 

This  tragedy,  nliich  has  peculiar  interest  for  us  as  standing 
at  the  head  of  its  department  of  English  dramatic  literature, 
having  been  first  performed  at  the  Inner  Temple,  in  the  Cbrisl- 
mas  holidays  of  loill,  was  [)resenteil  again  on  tlic  ISth  of 
January  following,  uiwn  a  great  decorated  scaffold  tu  the 
(picon's  hall  in  Westminster,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  allcr  n  masque.  An  unauthorized  edition  of  it  wna 
published  in  15G5  as  ■'  Tlie  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc."  Oar  first 
printed  tragedy  appeared,  therefore,  when  Shakespeare  was  one 
year  old.     *■  lialph  Koister  Doister,"  oor  earliest  comedy,  was 
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first  printal  in  1566,  when  Shakesi)eare  was  two  j'cars  old. 
Thus  Shakespeare  and  the  English  drama  came  into  the  world 
together.  The  authorized  edition  of  *•  Gorboduc "  did  not 
appear  until  1571 ,  and  in  that  the  name  of  the  pla}-  appeared 
as  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex." 

19l  From  this  account  of  the  first  original  tragedy  in  our 
literature,  we  turn  to  note  the  fact  of  the  great  attention  i)aid 
at  this  time  to  the  Latin  models  in  the  tragic  drama.  Thus,  in 
1559,  two  years  before  the  first  presentation  of  '"Gorboduc," 
Richard  Tottel  printed  ''  in  Flete  Strete,  within  Temple  Barre, 
at  the  signe  of  'The  Hand  and  8tan*e,*  "  a  translation  into 
English  verse  of  "  the  sixt  tragedie  of  the  most  grave  and  pru- 
dent author,  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  entituled  'Troas,'  with 
divers  and  sundrie  additions  to  the  same,  newl}*  set  forth  in 
Englishe  by  Jasper  Hd^rwood,  student  in  Oxfoixle.*'  This 
man  was  the  3'ounger  son  of  John  Ile^wood,  whom  we  have 
seen  as  a  favorite  composer  of  interludes  and  other  enteitain- 
ments  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Edward  VI.,  and  of 
Maiy.  Jasper  Hey  wood  was  bom  about  1535,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  some  months  before  the  publication  of  Ids  ver- 
sion of  the  "Troas,"  being  twent3'-three  3ears  old,  had  re- 
signed a  fellowship  at  Merton  College  for  fear  of  expulsion. 
He  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls',  but  left  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  1561,  having  held  b}-  his  father's  faith,  became 
a  Roman-Catholic  priest.  He  joined  the  Jesuits,  studied  tlie- 
ology  for  two  years,  and,  after  some  time  abroad,  returned  to 
England  as  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  1581.  He  went  abroad 
again,  and  died  at  Naples  in  1598.  Some  poems  of  his  arc 
in  "The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices;"  and  he  translated 
from  Seneca,  in  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  not  only 
tlie  "Troas,"  but  also  the  "Thyestes,"  in  1560,  and  the 
"  Hercules  Furens,'*  in  1561.  He  opened  his  ''  Troas  "  with  a 
preface  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  but  he  wrote  his  dialogue  chiefly 
in  couplets  of  fourteen-syllabled  lines.  Thus,  for  example, 
Hecuba  begins : 

''Whoso  in  pomp  of  proud  estate  or  kingdom  sets  delight, 
Or  who  that  joys  in  princes*  court  to  bear  the  sway  of  might, 
He  dreads  the  fates  which  from  above  the  wavering  gods  down  flings, 
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But  fast  nlBance  fixed  hnth  iji  frail  and  fickle  tilings;* 

Let  liim  in  in«  ImUi  see  tlie  face  of  Fortune's  flattering  joy, 

And  eke  respect  the  nithful  end  ot  tiiee,  O  niinoiis  Troy  ! " 

Sometimes  the  measure  of  the  dialogue  changes  to  a  fotir-linetl 
elegiac  stanza,  wliicli  is  the  mensucc  also  of  a  chorus  added  bj' 
Jasper  Hejnood  liimself  to  the  first  act : 

"  O  ye  lo  whom  the  Lord  uf  land  and  sens. 

Of  life  and  death,  iiath  granted  bere  the  power. 
Lay  down  your  lofty  looks,  your  pride  appease, 
The  crowneil  king  fieotli  not  his  fatal  hour." 

At  the  opening  of  tlic  second  act  of  the  "  Ti-oas,"  Jasjwr  Hey- 
wootl  r.iiaed  the  sprite  of  Achilles,  and  made  him  sjieak  in 
Chaucer's  stanza: 

"  Tbo  soil  doth  shake  to  bear  my  heavy  foot. 

And  fear'th  again  the  sceptn^s  of  my  hand. 

The  poles  with  stroke  of  tJiunder-clap  ring  out. 

The  douhif  ul  stars  amid  their  course  do  stand. 

And  fearful  PiiiEbus  hides  his  blazing  brand ; 

The  trembling  lakes  i^aiiist  their  course  do  Qyte, 

For  dread  and  terror  of  Achilles'  sprite," 

Other  men  set  to  worlt  on  other  tragedies  of  Seneca ;  aiul 
with  some  lariety  in  the  choruses,  thej'  followed,  in  the  choice 
of  metres,  the  lend  of  Jasper  lleywood,  entirely  discarding  liltink 
verse.  Alexander  Ncvillu  pubiislicd,  in  15G0,  a  translation  of 
the  "(Edipus;"  John  Stndicy  translated  these  four — "  Hii>- 
poljlus,""  Medea,"  "Agajnemnon,"  and"IIereide8  CEtffiiis;" 
Thomas  Nuce  translated  "  Octavia ;  "  an<l  tlio  "  Tliebais  "  wiu 
Uanslatcd  by  Thomas  Newton,  wlio,  in  \'>^\,  collectetl  tUu  t«a 
translations  into  a  single  volume,  published  na  "Seneca:  Ills 
Tcnnc  Trogetlies,  translated  into  Engiysh."  These  tranatk* 
tions  indicate  the  strong  influence  of  the  I^tin  tragcily  upon 
the  minds  of  scholars  and  iMots  in  tlie  birth-time  of  our  native 
drama. 

20.  Having  now  examined  the  first  comedy  and  the  first 
ti'agedy  in  our  literature,  we  proceed  to  study  tlie  rapid  devel- 
opment of  tlic  Englislt  ilrania  n-om  the  earlier  year«  of  the  rclga 
of  Rlizabctli,  to  the  end  of  Uic  sixteenth  centui^',  nUcii  our 
drama  cnlmiiialvs  in  the  career  of  Shakespeare. 
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In  the  Chnstmas  holidays  of  1564,  what  is  calleil  a  tragedy^ 
perhaps  ^^  Damon  and  Pithias,"  by  Richard  EdiRrard8»  a 
mnsidan  and  writer  of  interludes,  was  acteil  before  her  Majesty 
by  the  diildren  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Riehard  Eilwartis  being 
then  their  master.  For  its  happy  end  and  its  intermixture  of 
farcical  matter,  as  in  the  shaving  of  Grim  the  Collier  by  the 
court  lacke3's,  that  rhyming  play  is  a  comedy,  but  it  includes  a 
tyrant  and  a  hangman.  Edwards  was  bom  in  Somersetshire, 
and  was  a  student  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  before 
he  became  attached  to  the  court.  That  to  the  court  he  looked 
for  his  advancement  we  may  infer  from  the  form  of  his  father's 
blessing,  given  in  a  poem  of  his  in  ^^  The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices : " 

''  My  son,  Grod  guide  thy  way,  and  shield  thee  from  mischance. 
And  make  thy  just  deserts  in  court  thy  poor  estate  advance.*' 

In  1561,  Elizabeth  made  him  a  gentleman  of  the  Ro3*al  Chapel, 
and  master  of  the  singing  bo3's.  He  was  in  ver}'  high  repute 
for  his  comedies  and  interludes.  On  the  3d  of  September, 
1566,  Edwards's  *'Palamon  and  Arcyte "  was  acted  before 
Elizabeth,  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pla}',  part  of  the  stage  fell  in ;  three  persons  were 
killed,  and  five  hurt;  but  the  play  was  acted,  and  the  queen 
enjo3'ed  it,  giving  eight  guineas  to  one  of  the  young  actors  who 
pleased  her  much. 

At  court  it  was  the  business  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  to 
have  plays  rehearsed  before  him,  and  to  choose  the  best.  In 
the  course  of  1571  the  pla3's  acted  before  the  queen  were  "Lady 
Barbara,"  by  Sir  Robert  Lane's  men;  "  Iphigenia,"  by  the 
children  of  Paul's;  "  Ajax  and  Ul3'S8e8,"  by  the  children  of 
Windsor ;  ''  Narcissus,"  by  the  children  of  the  Chapel ;  "  Clo- 
ridon  and  Radiamanta,"  by  Sir  Robert  Lane's  men ;  "  Paris 
and  Vienna,"  by  the  children  of  Westminster.  In  1572  it 
was  enacted  that  all  fencers,  bear-wards,  common  plaj'crs  in 
interludes,  and  minstrels  not  belonging  to  any  baron  of  this 
realm,  or  to  an}'  other  honorable  personage  of  greater  degree, 
should  be  treated  as  rogues  and  vagabonds  if  they  had  not  the 
license  of  at  least  two  justices  of  the  peace.    This  requirement 
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was  renewed  twenly-five  years  later.  In  May.  1574,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  procured,  as  special  priWIege  fur  his  own  servants, 
James  Burbadge,  JoIid  Perkyn,  Julin  Laiiliam,  William  John- 
son, and  Robert  Wylsoii,  the  lirat  i-oyal  patent  "  to  use.  exer- 
cise, and  occupy  the  art  and  famlty  of  playing  Comedies, 
Tragedies,  Interludes,  Stage  Plays,  and  such  other  like  as  thej' 
have  already  used  and  8tiidic<I,  or  hereafter  shall  use  and  study, 
as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  loving  sultjeets  ns  for  oar 
solace  and  pleasure  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see  thomi" 
within  the  city  of  London  and  its  liberties,  or  in  any  other 
city,  witliout  let ;  "  providetl  that  the  said  Coraedies,  Tragedies, 
Interludes,  and  Stage  Plays  be  by  the  Alastcr  of  the  R«vela 
(for  the  time  being)  before  seen  and  allowed  ;  and  that  the 
same  he  not  published  or  shown  in  the  time  of  Common  Prayer, 
or  in  the  time  of  great  and  common  llague  in  onr  City  of 
London,"  The  city  authorities  opposed  the  concession  of 
this  patent;  bnt  in  July.  1574,  a  letter  was  written  from  the 
Privy  Council  requiring  the  Lord  Mayor  "  to  admit  the  comedy 
players  within  the  city  of  London,  and  to  be  otherwise  favorn- 
hly  used."  In  1575  the  Commou  Council  framed  regulations 
that  were  in  effect  prohibitory  ;  for  they  rccjuired  not  only  thtit 
a  license  should  be  obtainerl  from  the  Lord  Mayor  for  every 
exhibition,  but  also  tliat  half  the  plnytra'  profits  should  be 
^ven  tip  for  chnritublc  uses. 

As  yet  no  tlientn*  had  been  built.  Actora  produced  their 
entertainments  uiwn  seaflblds  set  up  for  the  pniixisc  in  con- 
venient places.  In  a  town  there  was  no  place  more  convenient 
than  Uie  inn-yard,  as  tlie  inn-yard  used  to  be  when  there  was 
much  travelling  by  conch  and  on  horseback,  Tlie  large  inner 
square  of  the  building,  entercti  by  an  archway,  had,  at  least  on 
the  first  floor,  often  on  otlier  floors,  a  gallery  round  it,  into 
which  rooms  oi>ened.  Tlie  stage  built  against  ore  side  of  the 
yard  Iia<1  close  aliove  it  a  piece  of  gallery  which  couki  bo,  and 
was,  curtained  o(f  with  it  for  ase.  It  would  serve  for  a  window 
or  a  balcony.  fVom  which  a  king  or  a  fair  lady  looked  tlown ; 
it  would  serve  for  the  battlements  of  a  castle,  fi-om  which  an 
attacking  force  could  (»  dcHed ;  it  would  senT  for  the  to|)  of 
bis  palace,  fVom  which  David  obsen-ed   BnlhshelHi.      In  th« 
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imeDclosed  part  of  the  gallery  above*  on  each  side  of  the 
eurtains,  was  the  music.  The  tmmpet  sounded  thrice.,  and  at 
the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  eurtam  before  the  stage 
was  drawn  to  ^ther  side,  thus  framing  it  in  drapery.  Upon 
the  stage  there  was  no  soeneiy.  A  bed,  or  a  table  and  chair, 
might  be  produced  if  necessan*,  or  a  god  might  be  let  down 
in  9L  chair  if  the  arrangement  of  galleries  and  windows  in  the 
place  of  performance  made  it  easy  to  do  that;  but  the  play 
itself  was  the  whole  entertainment.  The  players  did  their 
best  in  dressing  and  in  acting ;  the  poet  did  his  best  to  enter- 
tain the  people  and  pro\ide  the  players  with  effective  parts. 
What  scenery  the  poet  wanted  he  could  always  paint  for 
himself  in  words.  A  laige  part  of  the  audience  stood  on  the 
ground  in  the  open  yard,  — groundlings  of  the  original  pit,  for 
whom  at  first  there  were  no  seats  pro>ided.  The  galleries  sur- 
rounding the  old  inn-yard  were  the  first  circles  of  boxes,  and 
the  rooms  of  the  inn,  which  could  be  taken  for  solace  of  the 
more  luxurious,  were  the  first  private  boxes.  After  theatres 
had  been  built,  those  boxes  were  for  some  time  called  ^^  rooms.*' 
The  acting  was  at  first  on  holidays,  because  on  working-days, 
when  most  people  were  about  their  business,  only  the  few  idlers 
could  afford  to  give  attention  to  the  plaj' ;  for  there  was  no 
acting  after  dark.  The  play  was  always  over  in  time  to  enable 
pla3'goers  to  get  back  home  before  sunset.  Following  the  old 
.  usage,  in  accordance  with  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  after  hours  of  ser\ice  sports  lawful  on  other 
days  were  lawful  on  Sunda3's,  the  afternoon  of  Sunday-  was 
at  first  a  recognized  time  for  such  entertainments  ;  but  this  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Puritans.  The  corporation  of  London, 
Puritan  in  its  tendency,  battled  against  the  pla3'ers,  and  sup- 
ported its  case  with  various  arguments :  as,  desecration  of  Sab- 
bath and  saints'  da3's  ;  bringing  of  young  people  together  under 
conditions  that  would  favor  the  forming  of  unmeet  contracts ; 
temptations  from  the  inns ;  chance  of  seditious  matter  in  the 
pla3's;  idle  waste  of  monc3',  that,  if  superfluous,  should  bo 
given  to  the  poor;  hurt  of  people  b3'  the  fall  of  scaffolding, 
and  b3'  the  weapons  and  gunpowder  used  in  the  performances ; 
chance  of  diffusing  plague,  b3'  bringing  people  together  in  great 
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crowds.  Id  Deeenibcr,  1575j  tlic  autlioritics  of  tho  eiXy  ot 
London  prohibited  altogether  the  actiug  of  plays  within  their 
jurisdiction  as  iiiigodiy,  and  made  bumble  suit  fur  like  prohihi- 
tion  in  all  places  near  the  city.  The  queen's  playoi-s  then 
petitioned  tlie  Privy  Council  against  the  procedure  of  the 
corporation  of  London,  and  of  the  justices  of  Middlesex,  wUo 
also  had  opposed  them.  The  city  argued  in  reply  to  the  players 
"  how  unseemly  it  is  for  youth  to  run  straight  from  praj-pr  t» 
plays,  from  God's  service  to  the  devil's."  Among  other  of 
its  suggestions,  one  was,  that  since  the  death-rate,  in  absence 
of  plague,  was  forty  or  fifty  a  week,  acting  of  plays  in  London 
should  be  forbidden  wherever  the  death-rate  cxceedetl  fifty. 
The  population  of  London  was  then  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 

In  157C  the  city  desired  that  tlio  players  should  act  only  in 
private  houses,  or,  if  elsewhere,  then  only  on  condition  that  the 
death-rate  had  for  twenty  days  been  under  fifty ;  that  they  should 
nei-er  act  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  on  holy-days  till  after  evening 
prayer,  and  alwaj's  early  enough  to  allow  the  spectators  to  re- 
turn home  before  dark  ;  also,  that  none  but  the  queen's  players 
should  lie  thus  licensed,  and  tlmt  not  only  the  number  of  Iheso, 
but  their  names,  should  be  speciHed.  If  they  iiiningcd  thcss 
regulations,  there  was  to  be  an  end  of  toleration.  Hostility  of 
tho  Common  Council  at  last  drove  the  actors  into  parts  of  Lon- 
don that  were  not  within  its  jurisdiction;  and  in  this^j'car,  1576, 
James  Burbadge  bought  and  |ire|)urcil  a  |)lace  for  acting  in  tho 
precinct  of  the  dissolved  monastery  in  tlie  libeity  of  IllaeklViars. 
There  tlio  BiacklViars  Theatre  was  built,  in  spit*  of  local  opiK>. 
sition.  In  these  contests  the  Karl  of  Leicester  was,  among 
men  in  i>ower,  the  most  active  supporter  of  tlie  plajcrs.  In  Ui« 
same  year,  157G.  two  other  tlieatrcs  were  built  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Mayor  and  Coriwralion.  These  were  outside  Uie 
walls,  in  the  fresh  air  of  !Slior«lil*h,  and  were  mllisl  "'ilw 
Theatre  "  and  "  Tlic  Curtain."  These  were  the  other  two  of 
the  three  theatres  wliich,  in  I57G,  first  gave  a  home  of  its  own 
to  the  Knt!:li«li  drama.  William  Mthakcsi)eara  was  at  Strat{brd 
then,  afjed  twelve. 

ZL  l^omas  Lodge,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  a  Loodos 
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grocer,  and  lord  mayor,  made  for  himself  a  name  of  honor 
among  the  men  who  were  creating  a  poetical  drama  when 
Shakespeare  began  his  career  in  London.  He  was  born  alK>ut 
15o8,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  good  scholar.  From  Oxford 
he  went  to  A>ignon,  where  he  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine. 
On  his  return  he  was  incorporated  at  Cambridge ;  and  he  be- 
came in  London  not  onl}'  a  successful  dramatist  and  poet,  but 
also  a  thri\ing  ph^'sician,  with  a  practice  chiefl}'  among  those 
of  his  own  religious  faith.  He  wrote  novels,  pamphlets,  son- 
nets, elegies,  and  at  least  two  pla3s.  The  fii*st,  '"  The  Wounds 
of  Civil  War  livel}'  set  forth  in  the  true  tragedies  of  Marius  and 
S3'lla,*'  was  published  in  1594,  though  written  and  acted  some 
years  before  that.  His  other  pla}',  ^^  A  Looking-Glass  for  Lon- 
don and  England,"  also  published  in  1594,  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  Robert  Greene.     He  died  in  1625. 

22.  Anthony  Monday  was  a  minor  writer,  whose  literary 
activity  in  verse  and  prose,  as  plajwright,  ballad-writer,  and 
pamphleteer,  began  in  1579,  and  extended  through  the  rest  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  whole  reign  of  her  successor. 
He  died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  1633.  He  was  bred  in 
the  English  college  at  Rome,  and  aflerwaixls  turned  Protestant. 
His  earliest  introduction  to  literature  was  as  a  pla3'er  and  a 
writer  f(W  the  stage.  In  1582  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  Cath- 
olics b3'  publishing  "  The  Discoverie  of  Edmund  Campion," 
tlie  Jesuit,  which  provoked  replj-.  After  this  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  was  also  a  messenger  of  the 
queen's  bedchamber.  He  had  reputation  among  our  first  dram- 
atists for  skill  in  the  construction  of  a  comic  plot.  His  earliest 
printed  book  is  religious  in  its  tendency- ;  and  so  indeed  was  a 
great  part  of  the  drama  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  Its  title  ex- 
plains its  purport.  It  was  in  verse,  and  called  '*  The  MiiTOur 
of  Mntabilitie ;  or,  Piincipal  Pait  of  the  Mirrour  of  Magis- 
trates: Selected  out  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures."  The  titles  of 
his  next  two  books  ma^'  he  taken  as  examples  of  Euphuism  ;  they 
are  both  dated  in  1580,  the  3ear  of  the  second  part  of  Lyl^-'s 
"  Euphues."  One  is  ''Tlie  Fountaine  of  Fame,  Erected  in 
an  Orchaixi  of  Amorous  Adventures ;  "  the  other,  '"  The  Paino 
of  Pleasure,  profitable  to  be  perused  of  the  Wise,  and  necessary 
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to  be  l)j-  the  Wanton."  MunOay  took  violent  inlt?rest  id  Hie 
arrest  and  esecution  of  tlio  Jesuits  sent  by  tlie  Pope  as  devoted 
missionaries  for  t!ie  roconvoiBion  of  England.  We  need  not 
now  read  with  the  plca.snre  thai  was  taken  in  the  writing  of  it 
Anlliony  Munduy'a  "  Breefo  and  True  RejHJi-te  of  the  Kseeii- 
tion  of  fertaine  Traj-toura  at  TilMi-no,  the  xxviii.  and  xxs. 
Daves  of  May,  1582 ;  "  tliough  we  can  understand  the  ground 
of  his  "  Watchwoord  to  Englande,  to  beware  of  Traytors  and 
Trctcherous  Prat-tisea,  which  have  l>eene  t!ie  Overthrow©  of 
many  famous  Kingdomes  and  Comraonweales  "  (1584) ;  and  see 
the  harmony  between  this  strength  of  public  feeling  and  the 
religious  temperament  which  caused  him  to  print  in  158G  a  book 
of  "  Gotlly  Exercise  for  Christian  Pamiliea,  containing  an  Ortler 
of  Praicra  for  Aloruing  and  Evening,  with  a  little  Catechism 
between  the  Man  and  his  Wife."  Sudi  men  were  of  Uie  com- 
mon crowd  of  English  dramatists  of  Elizalwth's  day,  and  there 
was  a  bright  spirit  of  song  iti  them  all.  SIun<1ay'a  ncsL  book, 
which  was  in  1588,  was  "  A  Banquet  of  Daintie  Coneeils ;  fur- 
nielied  with  verie  delicate  and  choyce  Inventions  lo  dclightQ  their 
Nimlea  who  take  PIcusui'e  in  Must(]ue ;  and  there  withal!  to  sii^ 
Gwcctc  ditties,  cither  to  the  lute,  baudora,  vii^nalles,  or  asic 
other  Instrument."  But  few  of  his  dmmatic  writings  have  bono 
pi-eaerved  T  "John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber,"  proiluccd  in 
1395  ;  "  The  Downfall,"  in  iafl«  ;  "  TJie  Death  of  Bolwrt,  l-jtrl 
Of  Huntington,"  in  1598;  and  "  First  Part  of  .Sir  John  OW- 
CBStle,"  about  1597.  Of  the  last  two  iilays,  he  was  joint  autltor 
with  other  writera. 

23.  Nearly  all  of  this  grouji  of  early  dramatists  were  unii-or- 
sit}'  men  who  were  writing  for  the  players.  It  was  ]ileasanl 
work  and  profltable.  Hitherto  everywhere,  and  still  untcidc 
the  tiieati'e,  the  man  with  ability  to  be  uaefhl  or  |ileasant  —  and 
to  lie  wholesomely  pleasant  ia  also  to  Iw  useful  —  as  a  writer 
could  not  expect  to  live  by  the  use  of  his  pen,  unless  lio  re- 
ceived indirect  aid  IVom  the  imtronagc,  or  direct  aid  fVom  tlie 
purse,  of  a  great  lord,  or  of  the  sovereign.  Without  help  of  the 
imtron.  or  hope  of  such  help,  man^-  works  of  genius  could  neveT 
have  been  written  in  a  world  where  daily  bread  coats  dally 
money.     Such  patronage  took  many  gracious  forms ;   oftoi  it 
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was  ungracious.  It  offered  oxAy  a  precarious  support,  and 
lured  sensitive  men  through  3'ears  of  vain  anxiety  and  hope  to 
a  sorrowful  old  age.  Spenser  described  it  in  his  ^^  Mother 
Hubberd's  Tale :  " 

"So  pitiful  a  thing  is  suitor's  state! 
Most  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 
Hath  brought  to  court,  to  sue  for  had-y wist 
That  few  have  found,  and  many  one  hath  missed! 
Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide: 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent; 
To  waste  long  nigbts  in  pensive  discontent; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow; 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers' ; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  througb  comfortless  despairs ; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone." 

But  there  was  no  large  public  of  readers,  and  there  was  no 
possible  escape  from  the  patron  till  the  theatres  began  to  rise. 
Then  those  who  would  now  be  readers  became  hearers,  and 
paid  for  hearing  as  they  would  now  paj'  for  reading.  From  the 
mone}'  taken  for  each  performance,  there  was  pa}'  to  the  author, 
pa}'  to  the  actors ;  pay  earned  as  simply  and  independently  by 
the  use  of  a  craft,  as  money  earned  by  carpenter  or  smith.  A 
short  experience  of  this  made  known  to  the  clever  men  who 
came  to  London  from  the  universities  to  make  their  way  in 
life  how  they  could  run  alone  at  once,  and  remain  masters  of 
themselves.  If  they  chose  to  seek  a  patron,  they  might  do  that 
also,  but  they  were  not  compelled  to  feed  on  hope ;  there  was 
money  for  their  bread,  unless  they  spent  all  upon  sack.  In 
later  years,  when  the  stage  had  a  less  direct  relation  to  all 
classes  of  the  people,  but  was  itself  debased  by  court  patronage, 
this  way  of  escape  from  the  patron  became  but  a  narrow  one. 
All  hope  of  independence  for  the  men  of  genius  rested  then 
upon  the  slow  advance  of  education,  till  the  readers  could  do 
gradually,  now  for  one,  then  for  another,  and  at  last  for  all 
forms  of  literature,  what  in  Elizabeth's  day  the  hearers  did  for 
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one  form  only.  The  young  men  thus  established  in  London, 
drawing  money  from  the  tlieati-es,  could  ndd  also  to  tbeir  repo- 
tations  and  their  incomes  by  writing  for  the  booksellers  tales, 
poems,  or  i^mphlets,  upon  Stirling  questions  of  the  day.  This 
they  did,  and  there  were  some  who  flung  themselves  with  high 
glee  into  paper  wars,  ready  to  profit  In  all  possible  ways  by 
slcill  in  the  amusement  of  the  town. 

24.  Oeorge  Peele,  a  playwright  with  genius,  who  Itolonged 
a!ao  to  this  early  group,  was  born  atwut  1552,  a  gentleman's  sou, 
and  said  to  be  of  a  Devonshire  fumilj'.  lie  beeame  a.  student 
of  tlic  University  of  Oxford,  at  Broadgatea  Hall,  now  Femliroke 
College  :  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  June,  1577  ;  became  M.A. 
in  1579.  He  remained  anotlier  two  years  In  the  university, 
thus  having  beea  a  student  there  for  nine  years,  when  Im 
married  a  wife  with  some  property,  and  went  to  Loudon. 
While  in  the  university  he  was  esteemed  as  a  ]K>et;  made  an 
( English  version,  now  lost,  of  one  of  the  two  Iplilgenias  of 
Euripides;  and  probably  then  wrote  his  "Tale  of  Troy,"  in 
one  book  of  heroic  couplets ;  but  this  was  first  printed  in 
1589,  In  London,  I'celo  took  his  place,  [irobably  at  ouci:. 
among  the  poets.  His  knowledge  caused  liim  to  h«  empluyml 
in  Oxfonl,  in  1583,  as  acting  manager  for  two  Latin  plnyst, 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Gager.  presented  at  Christ  Chnreh  before 
n  Polish  prince.  His  firat  jniblislied  verse  whs  prellxed  lo 
Thomas  Watson's  "Passionate  Ccnlurle  of  Love,"  pubUahcd 
in  1583.  He  pubhshed  anonymouslv.  in  1584,  "  The  Arnygn*- 
ment  of  Paris  :  a  I'ustorall,  presented  before  the  Qiieenea  M^m- 
tle  by  the  Children  of  her  C]iHp{>ell."  U  Is  a  pastoral  play  In 
five  acts,  not  the  less  but  the  more  poetical  for  a  chUdUks 
simplicity  of  dialogue.  It  is  written  at  first  iu  varioua  rh\in«d 
mcaKures,  wlilch  run  mto  musical  songs,  passions,  and  com- 
plaints  that  sing  themselves  ;  but  the  metrt!  Iwcoinra  blimlc 
icrse  when  Die  arraigned  shepherd  Paris  has  to  defentl  himself 
before  the  CKumeil  of  the  gods  ngniust  the  charge  of  unjust  judg- 
ment. By  way  of  e[>ilngue,  the  ixTformers  at  the  end  of  tho 
play  ])ourcd  the  goml  wishes  of  nien  and  gods  on  her  Mf^esty 
In  two  Latin  hexameters.  About  the  eatiie  time,  Feclo  wrote 
hia  untutcresting  play  of  "Sir  Clyomon  ami  Sir  Clamydca." 
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In  1593,  he  wrote  the  *'  Famous  Chronicle  of  Edward  I. ;  "  in 
1594,  was  published  anon3Tnously  liis  ''Battle  of  Alcazar;** 
and  in  1595,  his  "  Old  Wives  Tale,'*  a  sixicics  of  farce.  Other 
pla3-s  of  his  are  "Da^id  and  Bethsabe,**  his  masterpiece; 
"Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the  Fair  Greek,**  which  is  lost. 
He  also  de>ised  two  pageants  for  Loix!  Ma3'or's  Da3s,  in  1585 
and  1591.  When,  in  1589,  Drake  was  sent  as  admiral,  with 
Sir  John  Norris  in  command  of  the  land  forces,  to  attack  the 
Spanish  power  over  Portugal,  b3'  making  Don  Antonio  king, 
George  Peele  sang  "  A  Farewell,  entituled  to  the  Famous  and 
Fortunate  Generalls  of  our  English  Forces :  Sir  John  Norris 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  knights,  and  all  the3T  brave  and  reso- 
lute followers ;  "  to  which  he  added  his  ''  Tale  of  Troy.'*  He 
died  in  or  before  1598. 

25.  John  Lyly,  whose  peculiar  influence  upon  English  prose 
8t3'le  has  been  alread3'  mentioned,  has  distinction  as  a  drama- 
tist also.  He  wi*ote  plaj-s  for  the  court  on  classical  or  m3tho- 
logical  subjects,  nine  plays  in  all,  seven  of  them  being  in  prose. 
His  earliest  pla3',  ''  The  Woman  in  the  Moon,"  is  in  blank 
verse.  A  later  pla3' ascribed  to  him,  *' The  Maid's  Metamor- 
phosis," is  chiefl3'in  rh3*me.  The  prose  is  labored  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day ;  a  Euphuism  rich  in  far-fetched,  whimsical,  and  deli- 
cate conceits,  play  upon  words,  and  antithesis  with  alliteration, 
interspersed  with  songs  which  now  and  then  are  excellent.  In 
each  pla3'  the  plot,  characters,  and  dialogues  are  alike  artificial ; 
the  iK)et's  aim  is  not  to  stir  the  soul,  but  to  provide  a  pleasant 
entertainment  for  the  fanc3-.  The  first  printed  of  Lyl3''s  plays, 
in  1584,  was  ''Campaspe,"  pla3*ed  before  the  queen  b3'  her 
Majesty's  children,  and  the  children  of  Paul's.  It  was  acted 
both  at  coui*t  and  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  In  the  same 
3'ear  was  printed  "  Sapho  and  Phao,"  which  had  been  pla3ed 
before  the  queen  on  Shrove-Tuesda3',  b3'  the  children  of  her 
chapel  and  the  bo3S  of  Paul's.  L3l3''8  comed3'  of  "  Mother 
Bombie,"  acted  b3'  the  children  of  Paul's,  was  first  printed  in 
1594.  Mother  Bombie  is  a  fortune-teller,  and  tlie  scene  is  laid 
at  Rochester ;  but  the  construction  of  the  plot  is  artificial,  and 
even  the  names  of  the  characters  show  the  relation  between 
Plautns  and  Terence,  and  the  earlier  Elizabethan    comedy. 
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Tli(!ie  nre  Wempliio  and  StelHo,  Prisiua  and  SpcnintuB,  CandiuB, 
Miegtius,  Acdus,  Livia,  Serena  and  Silena,  even  a  *'  Dromio, 
servant  to  Mempbio,"  side  by  side  wilb  "  Halfijeiiny,  &  boy, 
servant  to  S|ierantus." 

26.  Robert  O-reene  was  novelist  as  well  as  dramatisti  and 
as  a  novelist  lie  was  a  follower  of  Lyly.  He  was  born  at 
Noi-widi ;  educateii  at  St.  John's  College,  Carabricige ;  took  liia 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1378.  Peele  taking  his  at  Oxfoi-d  in  lATT, 
there  probably  was  little  difference  between  tlie  ages  of  tliese 
ixwta ;  though  Greene  may  have  been  horn  about  1559  or  1560. 
Aflcr  1578,  Greene  visited  Italy  and  Spain,  before  graduating 
as  M.A.  in  1583.  In  1584  he  publisliod  three  prose  lovc- 
paniphlets,  in  the  sfjle  of  Euphues:  "The  Mjrrour  of  Mod- 
estic  ;  "  "  Morando,  the  Tritameron  of  Love;  "  and  '*  Gwido- 
nius,  the  Carde  of  Fancie."  On  the  title-jiage  of  his  littlo 
book  of  1585,  "  Planetomachia,"  be  wrote  himself  "  Student 
in  Piiysickc."  In  the  same  year  be  satisfied  tiie  natural  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  what  was,  for  that  time  of  conflict  with 
CatbolicJBni,  one  of  the  great  topics  of  the  day,  the  death  of 
the  Pope,  by  translating  tliiough  the  French,  "  An  Ornlion,  or 
Funerall  Sermon,  uttered  at  Roome,  at  the  Buriall  of  the  Holy 
Father,  Gregoiie  the  XIII.,  wbo  departed  ii]  Clirisl  Ji'^iis,  the 
llUiof  Aprill.  1583."  In  tins  or  the  next  year  Gi-cene  mar- 
ried. Ho  himself  told,  in  one  of  his  last  writings,  of  the 
vicious  way  of  life  into  which  ho  had  now  fallen.  Dramatists 
and  players  enjoyed  jovial  fellowship  at  the  tavern  :  tlie  money 
aoon  earne<l  was  soon  s|«nt ;  temptations  pi-essed  on  llie  weak 
will,  and  more  than  one  fine  mind  sunk  under  them.  Greene's 
wife,  a  gentleman's  daughter,  endeavored  in  vain  to  part  liiui 
fi'Om  bad  company ;  he  says  that  he  spent  her  marriage-jKirtion, 
and  afl^^r  tlie  birth  of  a  child  forsook  her;  she  going  into  l.in- 
eotnshire,  he  working  on  in  London,  '*  where  in  short  B|>nc«  I 
fell  into  fa\or  with  such  .is  were  of  honorable  and  good  calling. 
But  here  note  tlint  though  I  knew  how  to  get  n  friend,  yot  I 
had  not  the  gid  or  reason  how  to  keep  &  friend."  In  those  and 
all  such  woi'da  we  nmst  not  omit  to  observe  that  Greene's  ob- 
ject in  accusing  himself  was  to  warn  others  to  keep  in  the  right 
way.     He  was,  like  Occlevn  In  one  of  his  pocnu,  »Gekitig  to 
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win  hearts  to  his  cause  by  holding  a  brief  against  himself  as 
advocate  for  virtue.  But  Greene  was  actually  sinking  low  in 
1590,  and  within  two  jears  of  death.  His  plajs  remained 
unprinted  until  after  his  death.  The  actore  were  unwilling 
to  chit)  interest  in  a  pla}',  while  it  was  still  \x\Km  the  stage, 
b}-  pubhcation  of  its  dialc^e.  The  date,  therefore,  of  the 
first  printing  of  any  good  Elizabethan  play,  is  often  much  later 
than  that  of  its  first  i)erformance.  Love-pamphlets  Greene 
was  issuing  steadil}'.  In  1587,  "Euphues  his  Censure  to 
Philautus"  was  followed  b}'  an  *' Arcadia."  In  1588  he 
printed  "Pandosto,  the  Triumpli  of  Time,"  the  storj-  uiK)n 
which  Shakespeare  founded  his  "Winter's  Tale."  In  the 
same  3'ear  followed  a  collection  of  stories,  poems,  and  re- 
flections, called  "  Perimcdcs,  the  Blacke-Smith :  a  Golden 
Methode  how  to  vse  the  Mind  in  Pleasant  and  Profitable  Exer- 
cise." If  Greene  was  himself  falling  from  the  true  standard 
of  life,  3*et  to  the  last  he  labored  to  maintain  it  in  his  waitings. 
"  Perimedes  "  was  followed,  still  in  tlic  same  3'ear,  b}' "  Alcida  " 
and  "  Greene's  Metamorphosis ;  "  and,  in  1589,  by  the  "  Simn- 
ish  Masquerado,"  ''TuUic's  Love,"  and  *' Orpharion."  Ho 
was  much  occupied  during  his  last  ^ears  in  exposure  of  the 
cheats  of  London,  b}-  his  ''  Notable  Disco ver}-  of  Coosnagc ;  " 
also  his  two  parts  of  "Coney-Catching,"  published  in  1591, 
and  a  third  part  of  "  Coney-Catching"  in  the  jear  of  his  death, 
1592.  In  his  novel  of  "Never  too  Late,"  published  in  1590, 
he  shadowed  his  relation  to  his  own  wife  ;  and,  in  the  "  Groat's 
Worth  of  Wit  Bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  he  drew 
from  incidents  in  his  own  sad  life  part  of  the  stor}*  of  a  repro- 
bate Roberto.  His  hero,  reduced  to  a  single  groat,  said,  "  Oh, 
now  it  is  too  late  to  bu}'  wit  with  thee !  and  therefore  will  I  see 
if  I  can  sell  to  careless  3'outh  what  I  negligentl3'  forgot  to  bu3'." 
This  novel  was  published  after  Greene's  death,  in  1592.  He 
died  at  the  house  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  near  Dowgate,  to  whom 
he  owed  ten  pounds.  Under  the  hond  for  this  monc3',  he  wrote 
to  his  deserted  wife  :  "  Doll,  I  charge  thee,  b3'  the  love  of  our 
30uth  and  b3'  m3'  soul's  rest,  that  thou  wilt  see  this  man  paid  ; 
for  if  he  and  his  wife  had  not  succoi^ed  me,  I  had  died  in  the 
streets."  These  last  lines  of  his.  In  Chaucer's  stanza,  were 
written  not  long  before  his  death : 
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"  Deeeiviiig  world,  Ibat  with  alluring  toja 

Bast  made  my  life  the  Biibject  of  Ui;  scom. 
And  Bconiest  now  to  lend  Iby  fading  joys 

T'outleiigth  iny  life,  wlioro  friends  have  left  forlorn; 

How  well  are  Ihey  llial  die  ere  lliey  be  bom. 
And  never  see  Iby  sleights,  whicli  few  men  Bbun 
Till  unawBTEB  Ibey  helpless  are  undone! 

"  Oft  have  I  sung  of  Love,  and  of  liia  fire; 

But  now  1  find  that  poel  was  Bdvised 
Wliich  made  full  feasts  increasers  of  desire, 

And  proves  weak  love  was  willi  Uie  poor  despised ; 

For  wlien  the  life  with  fooil  is  not  sufficed. 
What  thoughts  of  love,  wlia.t  motion  of  ilellght. 
What  pleasauuee,  can  proceed  from  such  a  wight  ? 


"  WiluesB  my  want,  the  murderer  of  my  wil; 

My  ravished  sense,  of  wonted  fury  reft, 
Wants  Biich  conceit  as  sbautd  in  poems  fit 

Set  down  the  sorrow  wherein  1  am  left ; 

But  therefore  have  high  heavens  their  gifts  iwrvft. 
Because  so  long  they  leot  them  uie  to  use. 
And  I  so  long  their  bouDty  did  abuse. 


"  Oh  that  a  year  were  granted  me 

And  tor  that  year  my  former  » 

Wliai  rules  of  life,  wliat  counsel 

How  should  my  sin  with  sorra 


:o  live, 
its  restored! 
would  Igivol 
be  deplored! 


Biit  I  must  die,  of  every  man  abhorred: 
Time  loosely  spent  will  not  agaii 
My  lime  Is  loosely  spent,  and  1  u 


Here  also  the  depths  were  stirred ;  but  the  eornest  spifil  of  the 
time,  anil  the  sweet  musle  It  drew  fVom  the  souls  of  men,  vn- 
nobkil  also  the  fallen  dramatist  whuin  a  town  lulliau,  "  Cutting 
Ball,"  defended  from  nrrest.  Among  Greene's  jilays  was  one, 
written  with  Thomas  Lodge,  called  '•  A  Looking-G Inss  for  Lon* 
don  and  P^nglanil."  This  was  tKit  printed  until  IS94.  In  it 
llie  comiplion  of  Xioovi'li  stood  as  a  flgiii-e  for  tJic  sins  of  Eng- 
lanti.  Oseas  Uie  prophet  witnessed  and  warned  (Voin  the  stoge : 
"Look,  Loutliiii.  liHik;  with Inwnnl  eyes  bvhuld 

What  lessons  (li<.'  evcnli  do  liere  unfold. 

Sin  grown  to  pritlc,  to  iiilwry  Is  Ihroll: 

The  warning  bell  Is  rung,  btswire  lo  fitU." 
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At  the  close  of  the  [)lay  the  pi*ophet  Jonas,  who  had  been  call- 
ing on  Nineveh  to  repent,  turned  to  the  audience  of  islanders, 
"  whose  lands  are  fattened  with  the  dew  of  heaven,**  and  ex- 
claimed : 

'^  O  London !  maiden  of  the  mistress  isle 

Wrapt  in  the  folds  and  swatbing-clouts  of  shame, 

In  thee  more  sins  than  Nineveh  contains ! 

Contempt  of  God;  despite  of  reverend  age; 

Neglect  of  law;  desire  to  wrong  the  poor; 

Thy  neighbors  bum,  yet  dost  thou  fear  no  fire; 
Thy  preachers  cry,  yet  dost  thou  stop  thine  ears ; 
The  'larum  rings,  yet  sleepest  thou  secure. 
London,  awake,  for  fear  the  Lord  do  frown : 
I  set  a  looking-glass  before  thine  eyes. 
Oh,  turn,  oh,  turn,  with  weeping,  to  the  Lord, 
And  think  the  prayers  and  viilues  of  thy  queen 
Defer  the  plague  which  otherwise  would  fall ! 
Repent,  O  London !  lest,  for  thine  offence, 
Thy  shepherd  fail  —  whom  mighty  God  preseiTe, 
That  she  may  bide  the  pillar  of  His  Church 
Against  the  storms  of  Romish  Antichrist! 
The  hand  of  mercy  overshade  her  head, 
And  let  all  faithful  subjects  say,  Amen.'' 

Whereupon  there  arose,  it  ma}'  be,  an  emphatic  "  Amen  "  from 
the  playhouse  benches ;  for  although  many  precisians  staid 
away,  a  playhouse  audience  under  Elizabeth  represented  more 
nearly  than  it  has  done  at  an}*  later  time  the  whole  people  of 
England. 

There  were  plaj's  wholly  by  Greene,  on  the  stories  of  "  Or- 
lando Furioso  ;  "  "  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay ;  *'  '*  Georgc- 
a-Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield;**  ""Alphonsus,  King  of 
Arragon ;  **  and  "  Scottish  Historj'  of  James  IV.*' 

27.  His  "Groat's  Worth  of  Wit"  was  published  after  his 
death  by  his  friend  Henry  Chettle,  a  fat  and  merry  dramatist, 
of  whose  fort}'^  plays  about  four  remain,  and  who  was  a  printer 
before  lie  became  wholl}'  a  playwright.  To  the  "  Groat's  Worth 
ofWit"  there  was  an  appended  address  from  Greene  to  his 
brother  pla^'wrights,  Marlowe  and  Peele,  with  wiiom  he  associ- 
ated Lodge,  which  includes  this  reference  to  Shakespeare: 
^^  Unto  none  of  you,  like  me,  sought  those  burrs  to  cleave ; 
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tliose  puppets,  I  menn,  that  speak  from  our  Tuoiitbs,  those  antics 
garniahod  in  our  colors.  Is  it  not  strange  that  I,  to  whom  they 
all  have  been  beholding  —  is  it  not  like  that  yon,  to  whom  they 
all  have  been  beholding  —  shall,  were  je  in  that  case  that  1  am 
now,  be  both  of  ibem  at  once  Ibrsaken  ?  Yea,  trust  them  not ; 
for  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that, 
with  bis  '  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  liidc,'  snpiKwea  ho 
is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank-verse  as  the  best  of  you  ; 
and,  being  an  absohitc  Johannes- factotum,  is  in  his  own  conceit 
the  only  yhake-scenc  in  a  conntry.  Oil  that  1  might  entreat 
your  rare  wits  lo  be  employed  in  more  profitable  courses;  and 
let  these  apes  imitate  your  past  excellence,  and  never  more 
acquaint  tlicm  wllh  your  admired  inventions !  " 

Here,  then,  about  six  years  after  his  eorainji  to  I^ndon, 
is,  in  1592,  the  6rst  e^idcnec  that  William  Shakespeare  has 
worked  his  way  up  to  success.  It  is  tlie  Rri^t  and  \uf.\  unkind 
word  spoken  of  lilm,  spoken  in  bitterness  of  spirit  and  in  sick- 
ness by  a  fallen  man.  A  few  weeks  alter  the  appearance  of 
this,  Henry  Clicttle  took  occasion,  in  a  pnblieation  of  his  own, 
called  "  Kind-llearl's  Dream,"  to  i-egret  that  he  had  not  eraswl 
what  Greene  wrote  about  Shakesiieare.  "  I  am  so  sorry,"  lie 
said,  "  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault,  because  my- 
self Lave  seen  his  demeanor  no  less  civil  tlian  he  excellent  In 
the  quality  he  professes;  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  re- 
poi'ted  bis  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  ai^cs  his  honesty, 
and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing  tliat  appraves  liis  art-" 

Greene's  special  reference  is  to  S ha kcsi>e arc's  work  upon 
those  old  plays  wliieli  are  placed  among  his  own  as  the  three 
parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  "  The  Kii-st  Part  of  Henry  VI."  Is 
doubtless  an  old  play  slightly  altered  and  improved  \\\;  Slinke- 
speare.  "The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI."  was  Shake- 
speare's alteration  of  a  drama,  printed  in  1.594  as  "  The  Fiint 
Part  of  the  Contention  bclwixt  the  two  famous  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster;"  and  "Tlie  Third  Part  of  King  Honry 
VI."  was  an  alteration  n-om  "  The  Tnie  Tragedio  of  Ridiard 
Dnke  of  Yorke,  and  tlic  Death  of  Gowi  King  Hcnrie  the  Sixt. 
with  the  whole  Contcntionc  bctwceno  the  two  Houses  Lancaster 
and  Yorke,"  fint  printed  in  1A95.     This  was  the  play  UuU  cod- 
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tained  the  line  preserved  by  Shakespeare,  and  tnmed  against 
him  by  Greene,  "  O  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide  " 
(Act  i.,  Scene  4).  The  line  ma}'  have  been  Greene's  own,  for 
one  or  two  of  the  plays  thus  altered  may  have  been  written  by 
Greene  or  by  Marlowe. 

28.  Thomas  Kyd,  who  was  of  about  the  same  age  as 
Greene,  and  who  died  about  1594,  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
author  of  "The  Spanish  Tragedy,"  acted  about  1588,  and  as 
the  probable  author  of  the  "  First  Part  of  Jeronimo."  He  also 
translated  from  the  French  of  Robert  Garnier  the  tragedy  of 
''Cornelia." 

29.  Thomas  Nash  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1585,  trav- 
elled in  Ital}',  and  probably  died  about  1600.  He  is  better 
known  as  a  scurrilous  and  powerful  pamphleteer  than  as  a 
dramatist.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  produced  at  least  two 
plaj's,  ''The  Isle  of  Dogs"  and  "Summer's  Last  Will  and 
Testament ;  "  besides  assisting  in  Marlowe's  "  Dido,  Queen  of 
Carthage."  Another  play,  now  lost,  "  See  Me  or  See  Me  Not," 
is  attributed  to  him. 

30.  Christopher  Marlowe,  who  advanced  the  Elizabethan 
drama  to  the  point  from  which  Shakespeare  rose  to  the  supreme 
heights  of  poetr}*,  was  but  two  months  older  than  Shakespeare ; 
bom  at  Canterbury  in  Shakespeare's  birth-year,  1564,  one  of 
several  children  of  John  Marlowe,  shoemaker,  and  clerk  of 
St.  Mar}''s.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  King's  School,  Can- 
terbury, and  then  at  Corpus  Christi  (Benet)  College,  Cam- 
bridge. For  his  university  education  he  must  have  been 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  some  liberal  man  who  had  observed 
his  genius.  He  did  not  go  with  a  scholarship  from  the  King's 
School.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1583,  as  M.A.  in  1587; 
and  he  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1593,  stabbed  in  the  ej-e  by 
Francis  Archer,  who  was  defending  himself  in  a  brawl  after  a 
feast  at  Deptford. 

By  the  year  1587,  when  he  took  his  master's  degree,  Mar- 
lowe had  achieved  great  success  at  a  stroke  with  his  play  of 
"  Tamburlaine  the  Great."  The  theme,  like  the  grievance  of 
Mycetes,  with  which  it  opened,  required  "  a  great  and  thunder- 
ing speech,"  and  Marlowe  did  not^  like  Mycetes,  find  himself 
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"  insuflfident  to  express  the  Bame."  The  okl  British  public  had 
enjojed  for  eenturiea,  in  Herod  of  the  miracle- plays,  the  char- 
acter of  a  jwmpoua  braggart,  who  could  rant  well,  lu  one  of 
the  sets  of  plays  Herod's  speeches  were  crowded  with  words 
that  began  with  "r,"for  greater  convenience  of  r-r-rolling 
thcin  well  in  his  mouth.  Marlowe  gave  Uiem  a  Tamburlainc 
who  conld  out-herod  Herod,  ood  he  roared  Marlowe  into  sudden 
fame.  The  desire  indeed  was  so  great  to  hear  him  roar,  that 
Marlowe  let  him  roar  again,  and  maintained  his  success  by  the 
production  of  a  "  Second  Part  of  Tanihurlaine."  The  two 
parts  were  first  printed  in  1590,  without  author's  name.  These 
plays  were  founded  on  the  storj-  of  Tomerlauc,  or  Timour  the 
Tartar,  who,  after  leading  his  countrymen  to  their  own  dclivcr- 
ancc  from  foreign  oppression,  was  crowned  at  Samarcand  in 
1370,  and  presently  set  forth  on  a  career  of  conquest.  In  1402, 
he  made  the  great  Ottoman  sultan,  Bajazct,  his  prisoner.  He 
had  set  out  in  winter  weather,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  for  the 
addition  of  China  to  his  conquests,  when  he  died.  In  the  em- 
bodiment of  this  notion  of  an  all-devouring  couqueror,  "  tlio 
scourge  of  God,"  Marlowe  used  the  blnnk-rerse,  which  had 
not  tliCD  secured  its  footing  on  the  public  stage.  Onr  first  tra- 
gedy was  in  that  new  measure  ;  but  it  was  written  for  Chriitmas 
entertainment  at  the  Tuner  Temple.  Blank-verse  was  used  in 
the  last  two  acta  of '■  The  Arrnignnicnt  of  Paris;  "  i)ul  that  was 
written  for  the  queen  and  court.  The  plays  for  the  public  were 
in  prose  or  rhjTnc,  till  the  Pralogue  of  Tamburlainc  said  to  the 
people: 

'*  n^m  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  moLhcr  wits. 
Anil  (uch  conceits  as  clowuagc  keeps  in  pay, 
We'll  lead  you  Lo  the  stalely  teut  of  war, 
Where  you  iball  beiir  the  Scytbtan  Tonihurlnlne 
Threaten  the  world  with  high  astauudlug  terms, 
And  scourging  kingiloms  with  his  conquering  sword." 

Marlowe,  by  his  "Tamburlaine,"  and  by  the  better  ptnys 
which  followed  it,  developed  hiatik-vcrsc  as  the  mensun^  fur 
Knglisii  dramatic  poetry,  made  its  worth  felt,  and  was  unong 
driunatists  the  hrst  cause  of  its  general  adoption. 

"  Tomburlaiiw  "  ia  rant  glorified.     It  wa«  cnjoj-cd  oven  by 
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those  who  langhcd  at  It.  The  boldest  stroke  was  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  fourth  Scene  of  the  fourth  Act  of  Part  II.  "  Enter 
Tamburlaine,  drawn  in  his  chariot  hy  the  Kings  of  Trebizond 
and  S^Tia  with  bits  in  their  mouths,  reins  in  his  lefl  hand,  and 
in  his  right  hand  a  whip  with  wliich  he  scourgeth  them.*' 

**  Holla,  ye  pamperM  jades  of  Asia! 
What!  call  ye  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  day, 
And  have  to  proud  a  chariot  at  your  heels, 
And  such  a  coachman  as  great  Tamburlaine  ?  " 

Marlowe's  "Tragical  History  of  Doctor  Faustus  "  probably 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  1589,  in  blank-verse  intermixed  with 
scenes  of  prose ;  but  it  was  not  printeil  in  the  lifetime  of  its 
author.  It  represents  the  highest  ix)int  reached  b}-  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  before  1590.  Shakespeare,  who  had  come  un- 
known and  ixx)r  among  the  dramatists  and  actors,  with  creden- 
tials from  no  universit}*,  was  then  quietly  and  surely  working 
his  way  up.  Bound  to  the  truth  of  nature,  he  could  not  rise 
b}'  an  audacity  like  that  of  Marlowe,  who  in  1590  had  a  higher 
public  reputation.  In  1589,  Shakesi>eare  was  one  of  the  six- 
teen sharers  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  an  actor  and  a  working 
playwright,  ready  at  any  time  to  mend  and  alter  old  pla3's  for 
revival,  or  to  do  what  else  he  could  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  company. 

Marlowe's  "Jew  of  Malta  "  gives  in  Barabas  a  powerful  pic- 
ture of  the  Jew  maligned  still  b}'  the  mediaeval  prejudices  of 
the  Christians.  Marlowe's  "  Edwaixl  the  Second  *'  was  the 
nearest  approach  made  b}*  the  year  1590  to  a  pla}-  in  which 
there  is  a*  natural  development  of  character.  The  last  and 
worst  of  Marlowe's  plays,  and  the  one  that  was  most  carelessly 
printed,  is  his  "  Massacre  at  Paris,"  which  dramatized  the 
strife  in  France.  It  included  not  onl}*  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  but  also  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Guise  by  Henry  III.,  and  the  assassination 
of  Ilenr}'  himself  b}-  the  Dominican  friar,  Jacques  Clement, 
with  the  succession  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  French  thi*one. 
The  d^ing  Hemy  lU.  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play  breathed 
vengeance  against  the  Pope,  and  said : 
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'*  Navarre,  give  me  thy  hand :  I  here  do  swear 
To  ruinate  this  wiclced  Church  of  Rome, 
That  hatcheth  up  such  bloody  practices; 
And  here  protest  eternal  love  to  thee, 
And  to  the  Queen  of  England  especially. 
Whom  God  hath  blessed  for  hating  Popery." 

In  the  last  lines  of  the  play  Henry  of  Navarre  vowed  so  to 
revenge  his  predecessor's  death, 

''  That  Rome,  and  all  those  popish  prelates  there, 
Shall  curse  the  time  that  e'er  Navarre  was  king, 
And  ruPd  in  France  by  Henry's  fatal  death." 

A  traged}'  of ''  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,"  left  unfinished  by 
Marlowe,  was  completed  by  his  friend  Thomas  Nash,  and  acted 
b}'  the  children  of  her  Majesty's  chapel.  Marlowe  made  a 
poor  version  of  "  Ovid's  Elegies,"  first  published  in  1596  with 
the  Epigrams  of  John  Davics.  His  beginning  of  a  free  para- 
phrase of  the  ^^  Hero  and  Leander  "  ascribed  to  Musseus  was 
afterwards  completed  by  George  Chapman. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  had  risen 
in  England  other  poets  and  prose-writers  of  distinction,  — 
Shakespeare,  Draj-ton,  Daniel,  Ben  Jonson,  Heywooil,  Middle- 
ton,  Dekker,  Marston,  Chapman,  Joseph  Hall,  Francis  Bacon, 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  Camden ;  but  as  their  careers  had  their 
highest  development  in  the  next  ijeriod,  we  defer  our  study  of 
them  till  we  come  to  the  study  of  that  time. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY: 
DRAMATIC  LITERATURE:  SHAKESPEARE,  HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES,  AND  IMMEDIATE  SUCCES- 
SORS. 

1.  Eaglish  Writers  ia  the  Early  Tears  of  the  Ceatarj.  — 2.  WlUlaai  Shakeapeare.  — 
S.  Bea  JoBBoa.  —  4.  Beaaaioat  aad  Fletcher.  —  o.  George  Chapaiaa ;  Thomas 
Hejrwood.— 6.  Thomas  HIddletoa.  —  7.  Thomas  Dekker.— 8.  Joha  Xarstoa.— 
9.  William  Aleaander.  — 10.  CyrU  Toamear.  — 11.  William  Rowley.  — 18. 
Kathaaiel  Field — IS.  Philip  Massiager;  Joha  Webster.  — 14.  Joha  Ford; 
James  Sldrley.  — 16.  Thomas  May.  — 16.  Jasper  Hayae.  — 17.  Thomas  Baa- 
dolph.  — 18.  Sir  William  DaTeaaat. 

1.  When  Elizabeth  died,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  and  James  YI. 
of  Scotland  beci&me  Jafhes  I.  of  England,  Shakespeare  was  thirty-nine 
years  old,  and  Bacon  forty-two.  Spenser  had  been  dead  about  four  years, 
Richard  Hooker  three.  Robert  Greene  had  been  dead  about  eleven 
years,  and  Christopher  Marlowe  ten.  George  Peele  was  dead,  and 
Thomas  Nash  had  been  dead  about  three  years.  Thomas  Sackville,  the 
author  of  our  first  tragedy,  now  Lord  Bucklmrst,  aged  sixty-seven,  was 
one  of  those  who,  after  the  queen's  death,  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  and  proclaimed  King  James.  A  year  later  Sackville  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  he  died  in  1606.  John  Lyly,  author  of 
'^Euphaes,"  was  living  at  the  accession  of  James  I.,  fifty  years  old,  and 
had  three  years  to  live.  Gabriel  Harvey,  aged  about  forty-eight,  lived 
throughout  James's  reign,  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  practising  as  advocate 
in  the  Prerogative  Court.  Thomas  Lodge,  aged  forty-five,  lived  on,  as  a 
physician  in  good  practice.  John  Stow  was  about  seventy-eight  years 
old,  and  **  as  a  recompense  for  his  labors  and  travel  of  forty-five  years  in 
setting  forth  the  chronicles  of  England,  and  eight  years  taken  up  in  the 
survey  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  towards  his  relief  now 
in  his  old  age,"  he  asked  for,  and  obtained,  the  king's  letters-patent 
empowering  him  ''to  gather  the  benevolence  of  well-disposed  people 
within  this  realm  of  England ;  to  ask,  gather,  and  take  the  alms  of  all 
our  loving  subjects."  He  lived  only  till  1605  on  this  boundless  reward 
of  his  enthusiasm. 

Among  men  who  had  written  in  the  past  reign  there  also  were  still 
alive:   Richard   Stanihurst,  aged  about  fifty-eiglit;  William  Camden, 
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fi(ty-lwo;  Sir  Waller  Rnleigli,  fifty-one;  AnLhoiiy  Munday,  flfly;  George 
Chapman,  torty-six;  William  Warner,  forty-five;  Samuel  Diuiiel.  foriy- 
one;  Michael  Drayton,  forty;  Joseph  Hall,  twenty-iiiiie;  Ben  Jonsoii, 
Iblrty;  aiid  Uarstnn,  Mjclillcton,  Haywood,  Dekker,  of  about  Ben  Jon- 
Mu's  age. 

Among  the  dfatnatlsts  bom  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  who  b^an  lo 
write  under  the  Stuarts,  there  were,  at  ihe  accession  of  Jaioea  L:  John 
Fleicher,  twenty-seven  years  old;  Francis  Beaumont,  seventeen;  John 
Webster,  perhaps  twenty-three;  Cyril  Tourneur,  perhaps  twenty;  Philip 
Maasinger,  nineteen;  John  Ford,  seventeen;  James  Shirley,  sevca 
These  were  Stuart  dramatists,  and  not  Glfzabetlian.  But  they  were  bom 
In  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  their  plnys  retain  much  of  the  Elizabethan 
character. 

2.  William  ShakeEpeare  was  tlic  great  living  writer  at 
tlie  aecession  ol'  .Jaiiies  I.,  when  liis  company  beeame  that  oT 
the  King's  Players  instead  of  the  Loirt  Cliambcrlain's.  lie 
was  born  at  Stratford- on- A  von,  in  April,  1564,  perliajH  on 
the  23(1  of  April,  Tor  he  was  bnptizert  on  the  2(}th.  There  is 
a  ti'ndition  that  he  died  on  his  biitlutay,  and  lie  died  on  the  23d 
of  April,  1616.  His  fatlicr  was  John  tSliakespcare,  a  glover  in 
Henley  Street,  and  probably  the  son  of  Bic-hai'd  Shakespeare, 
farmer,  at  Snitterficld.  Probably  in  1567  John  Sbakestxiara 
marrioil  Mary,  llic  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Anlen,  of 
WUmcote,  "husbnndmnn."  HtT  father  liod  died  a  montli 
before  the  marringe,  leaving  to  iMoiy  by  his  will  a  small  jirop- 
erty  at  Wilmcote,  called  Ashbics,  of  about  filly-four  atres,  with 
two  houses,  and  interest  in  other  laud  at  Wilmeote ;  also  two 
tenements  at  Siiitterfietd,  and  £6  13«.  Ad.  in  eash.  Tliat  vaa 
Mar}'  Arden's  fortune,  and  it  tielpcd  John  Shalccspcare  for  some 
years ;  but  he  was  an  unproaiieroiis  man,  and  dining  all  the  yeara 
of  the  boj'liood  and  yoiitli  of  bis  illustrious  son  be  was  sinking 
steadily  into  debt  and  ))ovcrty.  In  ld62,  tliat  son  tbeu  cigb- 
l«cn  years  old,  apparently  witli  no  means  of  gaining  a  livdi- 
liood,  was  married  to  Aune  Hatliaway,  tlien  twenty -sue  j-ean 
old,  ttic  daugliter  of  a  husbandman  of  tlic  neighltoiliuoil  whu 
had  bpen  dcnil  nbotit  a  year.  Tlierc  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  this  marriage  was  other  than  a  happy  one.  In  tbo  3*car 
1580,  when  WiUinm  Shakespeare  was  twenty-two,  he  had  a 
wife  and  throe  children  to  suppiJit.  How  could  he  beat  tnain- 
talu  them?    He  was  a  \xxl.     Players  hud  been  t 
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He  wooU  go  to  Loadoii.  uid  would  seek  lus  fortune  bv  st«fldr 
work  in  sssociilion  with  iht  nans  power  of  the  staige. 

His  wife  and  bAbaes  be  would  DOt  take  with  him  into  the  an- 
wholesome  atmospheie  at  the  great  town«  or  bring  into  contact 
with  the  wild  life  of  the  playhouse  wits.  The  chiklnen  wooM 
be  drawing  heahh  from  the  fiesh  breezes  of  Stratfoid  :  the  wife 
would  be  firing  a  wholedome  life  among  her  old  fhemls,  neigh- 
bors«  and  rdadoos ;  while  he  worked  hanl  for  them  whore  monev 
eoidd  be  earned.  to<^  hofidav  rests  with  them  when  theatres 
were  closed,  and  hoped  that  he  might  earn  enoogh  to  enable 
him  to  come  home  for  good  bef<xe  he  was  verr  old,  and  live  a 
natnral  and  happy  life  amoi^  the  quiet  scenes  of  his  birthplace, 
among  relatiTes  who  loved  him.  and  among  the  oki  fViends  of 
his  childhood  and  his  youth.  The  man  of  highest  genius  is  the 
man  also  of  highest  sanity.  In  lower  minds  unusual  excite* 
ment  of  the  brain  may  lead  to  bold  or  eccentric  forms  of  expres- 
sion, with  half-bred  resemblance  to  originality  and  energy  of 
thought.  Ei^meral  and  even  lasting  re|)utations  may  bo 
founded  on  this  form  of  wit ;  but  the  greatest  among  poets,  a 
Chancer  or  a  Shakespeare,  is  calm  and  simply  wise.  Ho  is 
greatest  of  poets  not  because  he  does  not,  but  because  he  does 
feel,  and  that  more  intensel}'  and  more  truly  than  his  neighbors, 
the  natural  ties  of  life.  He  has  keen  happiness  in  the  home 
circle,  in  the  scenes  associated  with  his  childhood,  in  the  peace- 
ful fellowship  of  man.  His  old  fHends,  Judith  and  Ilamnet 
Sadler,  the  bakers,  were  more,  not  less,  to  the  author  of  *'  King 
Lear  "  than  they  would  be  to  the  citizen  with  less  i)crecption  of 
the  harmonies  of  life.  Of  all  that  it  is  natural  and  fit  for  com- 
mon men  to  say  and  do,  Shakespeare  had,  because  of  his  tran- 
scendent genius,  only  a  simpler,  truer  sense  than  any  of  his 
neighbors. 

Shakespeare  came  to  London,  then,  in  or  about  the  j'car 
1586 ;  and,  Shakespeare  though  he  was,  he  did  not  leap  to  in- 
stant fame,  but  worked  his  wa}'  to  a  front  place  in  his  profession 
by  six  years  of  patient  industr}'.  lie  was  so  ready  to  do  any 
honest  work,  that  at  the  end  of  six  3-cars  wo  have  tho  first  indi- 
cation of  his  rise  in  the  complaint  of  a  competitor,  that  ho  is  a 
Johannes  Factotum  (Jack  of  all  Trades) .    This  was  tho  posi- 
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tion  or  William  Shakesiieai'e  in  1590,  when  he  was  twenty-aix 
years  old.  Id  studying  Shakespeare's  life  it  is  needful  to  dis- 
tinguisli  firmly  between  facts  of  wliich  there  is  evidence,  and 
idle  fancies ;  as  of  SbakcBpeare  having  in  his  youth  stolen  deer 
IVom  a  park  in  which  there  were  no  deer  to  bo  stolen ;  of  his 
having  been  a  butclior,  and,  when  he  killed  a  calf,  having  done 
so  with  a  grand  air ;  with  utber  small-talk  of  dead  gossips.  Id 
1593,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Marlowo,  Shakespeare  had  not 
yet  produced  any  of  his  greatest  playa.  The  plays  of  his  own 
then  written  were  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  (1591?), 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors"  (1592?),  probably  also  "  Love's  La- 
bour's Lost."  In  1593  he  first  appeared  in  print  by  publishing 
)iis  "  Venus  and  Adonis."  a  poem  in  the  six-lined  stanza  then 
used  as  the  eoramon  measure  for  a  strain  of  love.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  in  1593 
was  twenty  years  old ;  the  age  of  Shakespeare  being  twenty-nine. 
The  young  earl,  a  ward  of  Lord  Burghley's,  had  been  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1589;  be 
then  come  to  London,  joined  an  Inn  of  Court,  was  in  favor  with 
the  queen,  and  was  a  liberal  friend  of  tlie  poets.  lu  his  dodl- 
calion  of  it  to  Lonl  Southampton,  Shakespeare  called  "  Venua 
and  Adonis  "  the  "  first  heir  of  my  invention."  To  the  same 
patron  Shakespeare  dedicatetl  in  the  following  year,  1504.  his 
"  Lucrece,"  in  Chaueer's  stanza  —  "  Troilua  verse."  The  two 
poems,  one  of  the  passion  of  love,  one  of  heroic  chastity,  bo* 
long  together,  and  their  sweet  music  spread  over  the  laud  that 
once  bad  been  filled  with  the  songs  of  Cliaucer.  Of  the  "  Venus 
and  Adonis  "  there  were  six  editions  l>cforo  the  doso  of  Elisa- 
beth's rei|;n.  "Titua  Androuicus,"  a  play  ascribed  to  i^htkc- 
s|Karc.  but  certainly  a  piece  fVom  another  hand  which  he  but 
slightly  touched  (in  an  older  form  it  had  been  called  "  Tltua 
and  Vespasian"),  seems  to  have  been  first  acted  iu  January', 
1594. 

About  1594  the  Blackfriars  Company  built,  as  a  summer  thea- 
tre, the  Globe,  on  Banksidc.  ll  was  a  wooden  hexagon,  clrouUr 
within,  and  o|)en  to  the  weather ;  but  the  stage  was  shelti-rcd 
by  some  roofing.  London  Bridge  was  the  one  bridge  oT  that 
time,  and  playgoers  crossed  to  tho  Banksido  theatres  by  water 
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pKt»  oT  liowim.  SosisT  per^tcniaBOPs  !Liti  been 
wJbcEtAtd  fer  tfe  iksc  »«i  jear^.  T^y  had  beea  strvosriy 
opposed.  On  ^e  l^ta  Jancarr.  13^.  in  Pins  Gsrvien — an 
oU  p^aee  of  esSKtsiBaieBt.  witen^  Neasts  b^  bi?«ii  bdited  enrir 
in  Henrr  VIU.'*  xzn  — dnxins^  p^?rforniance  on  the  sabbnth« 
a  decsTeil  vooden  sallerr  fe!I  down,  and  manv  lives  were  lo«t. 
Hits  was  looked  upco  ^  a  jodgment  from  Heaven,  and  the 
Privy  CooncQ  dkeiicefortfa  enforced  an  crier  that  the  actots 
shonU  '-  forbear  wIm^  to  plav  on  the  Sabhath-daj«  either  in 
the  forenoon  or  afternoon,  wiiich  to  do  thev  are  bv  their  k>rd* 
ships'  order  expressly  denied  and  forbidden/*  But  there  was 
now  no  want  of  audiences  on  other  davs.  Havinsr  baih  the 
Globe,  the  Blackfriars  Company,  to  which  Shakespeare  he- 
loi^ed.  proceeded  in  15d6,  not  without  oppcsitioo,  to  repair 
and  enlarge  the  Blackfriars :  and  after  this  the  children  of  her 
Majesty's  chapel  acted  at  Blackfriars  when  the  adult  company 
was  acting  at  the  Globe.  In  1596.  Shakesiieare  burieii  at 
Stratford  lus  only  son  Hamnet.  twel\*e  years  okl.  A  grant  of 
arms  to  his  father  in  that  year  (about  which  there  was  another 
note  in  1599)  indicates  that  the  poet  was  then  prospering. 
In  1597,  three  plays  of  his  were  publisheil  in  quarto,  **  Rich* 
ard  II.,"  •'  Richard  III,."  and  -  Romeo  ami  Juliet."  Those 
plays  of  Shakespeare  which  were  printed  in  his  lifetime  were  in 
quarto  form,  and  are  known  to  students  as  the  early  quartos. 
They  were  not  corrected  by  the  author.  In  Easter  term  of  the 
same  year,  1597,  Shakesi)eare  iM^n  to  form  Xhe  home  in  his 
native  town  to  which  he  had  looked  forwaid.  He  l>ought  fbr 
sixty  pounds  New  Place,  the  best  house  in  the  line  of  tlie  main 
street  of  the  town,  with  two  bai'us  and  two  gardens  behind*  in 
the  Erection  of  the  Avon.  In  the  same  year,  also,  while 
Shakespeare  was  establishing  this  home  for  himself  in  Stratford, 
he  was  helping  his  father  and  mother ;  for  there  was  a  bill  tiled 
in  chanccrj-  by  John  Shakespeare  and  his  wife  to  ixH^ver  Ash- 
bies  fh>m  John,  the  son  of  Eklward  Lambert.  There  is  also 
other  evidence  that  b}'  this  time  Shakesi)eare's  prudent  manage- 
ment, and  his  success  in  London,  had  enableil  him  —  the  ftrat 
man  in  our  literature  who  did  so  —  to  save  money  earned,  not 
indirectly,  by  the   fVee  use  of  his  genius.     A  reconl,  dated 
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October,  ISOS,  shows  liim  to  have  been  assessed  on  property  in 
the  parisli  ot  St.  Helen's,  Bisbopsgate.  The  plays  of  liia  printed 
in  quarto,  in  IftSS,  were  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  and  ••  Part  I. 
of  King  Henrj-  IV.,"  hut  there  is  other  ev-idcnce  to  show  what 
plays  of  his  had  by  that  date  been  acted. 

In  1598,  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare's,  Francis  Meres, 
in  his  "  Wit's  Treasury,"  publicly  proclaimed  William  Shake- 
speare to  be  tlie  chief  li\-ing  iwet  and  dramatist  of  England- 
He  was  then  thirty-four  yeai-s  old ;  lie  had  been  at  work  in  Lou- 
ilon  forabont  twelve  ycara,  of  which  the  first  siic  had  l>cen  years 
of  patient  upward  straggle,  and  the  other  six  had  been  jears 
of  increasing  power  and  prosperity.  He  had  written  clirouicle 
plays,  in  which  his  Muse  did  '■  like  himself  heroically  sound ; " 
had  de.ilt  pla3'fidly  in  '■  Love's  Labour's  Lost  "  with  the  Euphu- 
ism of  his  time ;  had  found  out  the  marvellons  wealth  of  Ids 
imagination,  "glancing  ftom  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven,"  in  tlie  "Midsummer  Kight'a  Dream;"  had  shown 
in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  the  innocent  beauty  of  young  love 
breathing  its  harmonies  among  the  iietty  feuds  and  hatreds  of 
mankind ;  and  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  he  had  risen  to  a 
pure  expression  of  that  spirit  of  religion,  which,  for  mauy  in  his 
time,  was  obscured  by  passions  of  the  conflict  between  creed  and 
creed.  WTiat  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  meant  in  ■*  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  the  Jew  and  Christian  meant  in  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice ;  "  but  in  that  |ilay  the  ccnti-al  thought  to  which  every 
scene  relates  gave  prominence  to  the  relation  between  Sh;t  kx-k 
anil  Antonio. 

When  he  had  done  his  prentice  work,  and  become  master 
of  his  craft,  c\'Gry  play  of  Shakespeare's  became  a  true  poem, 
and  had  the  spiiitual  unity  tliat  is  in  every  great  work  of  art. 
Each  play  has  its  own  theme  in  some  essential  truth  of  lili?, 
which  is  it«  soul  expressed  in  action,  and  with  which  etxr^* 
detail  ts  in  exquisite  acconl. 

In  1^99  np])eai-ed  an  improved  edition  of  "Romeo  and 
JuUi^t ; "  likewise  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  a  small  collection 
of  love-poems,  all  aBcril>ed  on  the  tille-page,  by  an  adventurous 
publisher,  to  Shakespeare,  who  objected  to  this  use  of  his  name. 
The  volume  includes,  witli  |)icccs  l>y  Shakespeare,  others  which 
it  in  known  lliid  he  did  not  write. 
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In  14W  'ftp  J^i*^  <^  >&iiA5ciML!^  £?si  TcrxC^i  is  -^nsno  wv^ 
-  Hmrr  V.^ 

Faltfxf  m  ite  tvD  pszts  of  *-  Ki%  HeiCT  IV./*  thai  slie  com- 
a  pbT  vpm  FaktadT  13  lore ;  heii^,  mof^ov^er^  in  sikIi 
ibr  it.  that  it  w^s  to  lie  vniten  in  foaiteen  liav^  Tlusi 
■BT  or  anr  not  be  tme.  **  Tbe  Karr  of  John  Manninsham/^ 
a  It  abet  of  the  Middle  T«np«e.  makes  known  to  us  that 
Shakespme's  —  Twelfth  X^fat  **  was  acted  in  the  MiiMle  Tern* 
pie  00  the  fd  of  Febmanr,  1602.  In  that  rear  ^^^  Venus  and 
Adorns  "  reached  a  sixth  ecBtion.  It  seems  to  have  boen  in  the 
earfier  pan  of  this  year,  1602«  that  Shakespeaie*s  '^  Hamlet  *^ 
was  first  acted.     It  was  entered  bv  a  bookseller  on  the  Station^ 

« 

ers'  Blister  on  the  26th  of  Jnly,  1602. 

In  Mar.  1602,  Shakespeare  continoeil  the  investment  of  his 
eamingB  In  his  native  place.,  by  bnyii^  of  William  ami  Ji^n 
Combe  a  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  arable  land«  in  the  )vansh 
of  Old  Stratford,  for  three  hundred  and  twenty-se\Tn  |h>uihIs  ; 
and  later  in  the  year  he  made  two  more  pureh:ises«  one  of  a  cot* 
tage  and  its  ground  near  New  Place,  the  other,  for  sixty  jwunds, 
of  a  messuage  with  two  bams,  two  gardens,  ami  two  orehanls. 
He  was  extending  his  grounds  behind  New  Place  towanls  the 
river. 

The  plays  produced  by  Shakespeare  in  the  riMjrn  of  James 
I.,  and  their  probable  dates,  were  "Otliello,**  porhai>s ;  — 
it  was  played  at  Court  Nov.  1,  1604;  —  and '*  Measure  fbr 
Measure/*  performed  in  Deceml>er,  1604 ;  **  Macbeth,'*  early 
in  1606;  "King  Lear/'  acted  before  James,  Dec.  2(),  UUHl 
(first  printed,  1608)  ;  '*•  Pericles  "  (on  work  by  another  hand), 
1607  or  1608  (first  printed,  1609)  ;  ''Antony  and  Cleopatra, '• 
1608;  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  early  in  1609,  of  whicli  two 
editions  were  printed  in  that  3'ear,  one  of  them  before  tho 
play  had  been  acted.     There  were  no  more  of  Shakcspeaixj's 
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plays  printed  in  quai-to  dnriug  lus  lifc,  "  CymlifUiif "  was 
probably  flrst  acted  about  1609;  "  Coriolantis  "  aiitl  "Titnoii 
of  Athens,"  ll310.  The  earLieet  notice  of  a  performaiioc  of 
the  "  Tempest "  is  in  1611.  It  is  one  of  ShakesjKiiire's  latest 
plays,  perbape  his  last,  and  there  may  be  a  reference  to  tliis 
in  Prospero's  breaking  of  bis  wand,  burning  of  his  books,  and 
departure  from  the  magic  island.  The  notion  of  the  play  is. 
Indeed,  that  man,  supreme  in  intellect,  master  of  Ibe  iKiwui-s 
of  eai-th  and  air,  jet  jearns  for  and  nceda  the  natural  life 
with  its  affections.  Bad  as  the  world  might  be,  and  ill  as  it 
bad  used  him,  Pros|>ero  brought  it  to  hia  island,  with  all  its 
incidental  treacheries  and  all  ita  incidental  grossness,  bound 
himself  with  it  again,  and  went  home  to  it.  Shakespeare  felt 
oa\y  more  keenly  than  bis  neighbors  all  the  ties  of  home  and 
kindred.  He  had  been  nsing  the  protils  from  bis  ait  to  make 
himself  a  home  at  .Stratfoiii,  and,  while  he  bad  still  power  to 
enjoy  the  home-life  that  he  had  denied  himself  in  part  while 
he  was  earning,  be  broke  bis  magic  ro<l,  and  went  home  finally 
to  hia  wife  and  children  when  his  age  was  about  forty-eight. 
"  King  Henry  VIII."  was  the  play  being  acted  when  the  Globe 
Theatre  was  burnt  down,  June  20,  1C13,  by  the  discharge  of 
"  chambera  "  in  Act  i.  Scene  4.  Because  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
speaks  of  the  play  then  acted  aa  "  a  new  play,  called  '  All  is 
Tme,' "  some  tliink  that  ShnkesiMjaro's  career  closeil  with  tlio 
pi'oduction  of  "  Henry  VIII.,"  in  1U13.  It  lias  been  sud  also 
tliat  Shakesiwaro's  versification  falls  into  three  pciiods:  aa 
early  |ieriod,  in  which  he  seldom  took  liberties  with  the  metn 
of  his  tcn-syllabled  line ;  a  second  periotl,  in  whicli  cle\'eii-Byl- 
labled  lines  are  more  frequent;  and  a  late  jwnoil,  in  which  bo 
used  much  greater  fi-cedom.  In  "  Henry  VIII."  extra  syllables 
ore  mora  flcquent  than  in  any  other  play,  and  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  they  are  not  seldom  monosyllables.  This  pecul- 
iarity was  inti'Oiluced  deliberately.  It  is  strongly  marked  In  tlie 
most  charactGristic  passages,  as  in  the  8i>cecli  of  Buckiitgbam 
before  liis  execution,  and  in  Wolsey's  furewcll  lo  his  greatness. 
The  pomp  of  Ihu  heroic  line  is  broken  at  ils  close,  and  fnlls 
suceoed  each  other,  making  a  sud  music  in  harmony  with  Iho 
feeling  of  Mm  scene  and  of  the  play.     For  the  whole  pUy  U  a 
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40.  ^Stt  <rttiwgfTig  IhrrsnKs-  «?fr  miiiL  imt  ^jwir  «ik  cnosc  im 
GaiL     HasTY  IJLLL.  ^cuutk-  ia  :;ae  ^acn*  is  laie  etir^y  Foctcuti^ 

s&s  neeaat  iOiiw^  r!»^  laii  :1lZ  ocT  "f.-ryrtn  :<<ctnLK^  diE$-  ^ 
of  «^  £rcac  «&.  aai  esiOL  ikl — E^'kinosuBi^^^  KcUibM^ 

pfar-  B  &»  triK  jff  any  sKsacwt  oxila  tv  :o  $uv*6  «  l^:!cl  om 
tk^  viorii  aad  ^  EMiBp»  ss  this  l&VKii  Uie  ;5;.^h  INsaioi :  ^^  M;yi 

Amd  BOW.  LoveL  what  ss  my  boper  truly  my  ho|^  i$  exx^n  in 


Ts  "  Sonnets***  mentioiied  by  Men>$  in  l»^^*  wvi^ 
first  pofa&bed  in  164d.  They  an^  a  huiklivii  ainl  titty-f^Hir  in 
■omfccr.  and  their  chief  theme  is  fnoQvi>hi|>.  VariiHis  attom|4» 
hare  been  made  to  boikl  sentimentai  tlieorios  U(h>u  tho  $iViUH>t;» 
of  Shakespeare,  as  opon  tlioiae  of  Sunvy  aiKi  of  SiiiiK\\\  Frv^u 
been  said  in  former  chapters  of  the  character  of 
t'writiii^.  from  its  origin  to  the  EUizalvthan  tinus  it  will 
be  tmderstood  that  I  hare  here  nothing  to  lio  Init  iiHUvr^> 
(droppii^  its  ••  well-nigh  ")  the  opinion  arri\*Cil  at  by  one  of 
tiie  most  thorough  Shakespeare  stinlents  of  onr  tinH\  Mr,  Dyw^ 
who  says,  *•  For  my  own  part,  repeateii  iM>niSiils  of  tiic  *  Son* 
nets'  hare «well-nigh  con\inced  me  that  most  of  them  wcrv> 
composed  in  an  assumed  character  on  ditferent  subjects*  ami 
at  different  times,  for  the  amusement,  if  not  at  Uie  sug^^sition^ 
of  the  author's  intimate  associates  (hence  descrilHHl  by  MorcA 
as  ^  his  sogared  sonnets  among  his  private  fViends  *) ;  and  though 
I  would  not  deny  that  one  or  two  of  tliem  n»t!ect  his  gx'uuino 
feelings,  I  contend  that  allusions  scattercil  thrt.nigh  the  wholo 
series  are  not  to  be  hastily  referred  to  the  pei'sonal  ciixnuu- 
stances  of  Shakespeare."  They  are  exquisite  little  piotvs, 
not  in  the  true  sonnet  measure,  but  with  a  form  of  their  own  ; 
for  each  of  them  consists  mcrcl}'  of  three  four-liueil  stanztus  of 
alternate  rhj'me  with  a  couplet  added.  Spenser's  sonnets  keep 
to  the  fiye  rhymes,  and  although  they  have  their  own  method 
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of  interlnoement,  it  is  one  in  fliU  accord  with  the  naliiic  of  this 
kind  of  po^m.  In  a  sonnet  of  Shakespeare's  there  are  seven 
rhymes.  It  ia  in  Tact  simply  a  little  poem  in  three  foui--ltn«l 
stanzas  and  a  couplet. 

Shakespeare  had  prepared  for  retivemeiil  by  an  investment 
which  would  cause  him  to  draw  even  a  main  part  of  his  income 
fvQm  his  ^ati^'e  place.  Tiiis  was  the  purchase,  in  1605,  of  a 
moiety  of  a  lease  granted  in  1544  for  ninety-two  years  — thei-e- 
fore,  with  thirty-one  years  3et  to  run  —  of  the  tithes,  great  and 
small,  of  Stratford,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe. 
Tlie  price  paid  for  this  was  four  hundred  and  fody  pounds,  and 
tJie  tithes  would  produce  liim  sixty  i>ounda  a  year,  an  income 
with  the  buying  power  of,  say,  tliree  hundred  or  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  at  the  present  value  of  money.  In  lfi07,  oii 
the  5th  of  June,  Shakesi^eare  mai-ried  his  eldei'  daughter, 
Susanna,  to  John  Hull,  a  prosperous  metiical  practitioner  at 
Stratford.  In  February,  1G08,  the  blilh  of  Mrs.  Hull's  only 
child,  Klizabelli,  made  Sliidicspenre  a  grandfather ;  anil  in 
September  of  that  }'car  his  molher  died,  in  1012.  at  which 
time  probably  Shakespeare  had  retired  to  New  Place,  he  was 
engageti  in  a  lawsuit  arising  out  of  his  share  of  tho  tillies.  Ufa 
brother  Richard  died  in  Pebnmry,  1613,  A  mouth  anerwanls 
he  bought  n  house  near  the  Blaekflinrs  Thcati'e  for  a  liniKlrcil 
and  forty  jwunds,  pajing  eighty  pounds  .-ind  mortgaging  fbr 
the  rest,  then  paying  the  mortgage  off,  and  leasing  the  house 
to  John  Robinson.  In  June  of  the  same  yeoi-,  1G13,  the  Globe 
Theatre  was  burnt  down  while  "  Henry  VIII."  was  being  ]ict«<t. 
but  he  seems  then  to  hiwc  had  no  share  in  the  proiwrty.  In 
11)11  Shskesijeare  waa  active,  with  others  of  his  neighborhood, 
in  protecting  the  rights  to  common  lands  near  Stratford  agaitiM 
ftn  enclosure  scheme.  In  1015  he  was  still  interestcil  in  Uic 
enclosure  question.  In  1610  he  married  hie  other  dnnghtor. 
Judith,  to  Thomas  Quiney.  a  vintner  and  wine-merchant  at 
Btratfonl,  who  was  tour  yeare  younger  than  herself.  Shako- 
speare  had  given  directions  for  his  will  In  Uie  preeeiling  Janu- 
ary, but  it  was  executed  on  the  S.ilh  of  March.  lie  died  on 
tlic  23d  of  tlie  followiiig  April,  Ifill!,  aged  lilty-two.  An  after, 
thought  of  a  bequest  U>  hia  wift  of  '*  the  second  best  bwl "  lurt 
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veiUr  takoi  js  eridence  of  want  of  afTection.     It  woiiM 
:  least  as  icasoiable  to  sav.  that,  as  tlie  best  bovl  in  most 
is  that  of  the  gnest-ciiamber,  the  seconv)  Ix^st  Khx>uios 
that  of  tbe  hastaDd  and  wife,  and  the  $peoi:U  bequest  was« 
dictated  bj  a  feelii^  of  domestie  temiemess. 

?*s  wife  sonrived  until  16io.  That  was  tlie  \x^ar 
in  whidi  his  plars  were  first  eoUectei)  in  a  folio«  as  ^^  Mr, 
Wiifiam  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  ainl  Tra^nlies, 
Ribiished  aocofdii^  to  the  True  Originall  Copies/*  The  oUier 
appeared  in  1632,  1663  (with  '*  Pericles  "  and  six 
plajns  added,  name!}',  '•  The  London  PixxiignK"  **  T!w 
History  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,**  '*  Sir  John  Oldeastlo  Ixmi 
Cobbam/'  -The  Pontan  Widow,**  -A  Yorkshiiv  Traginly,'* 
and  the  '*  Tragedy  of  Locrine  '*),  and  1685  (also  iiioUuling  Uio 
apmioiis  plars) . 

3L  Of  the  dramatists  who  rose  around  ShakesiH'are,  tho 
ablest  was  Ben  JonsoiL  He  was  of  a  North  c\»untry  IViuiily^ 
aon  of  a  gentleman  who  was  ruined  by  religious  |H>rseoution  in 
the  reign  of  Mar}-,  who  became  a  preacher  in  Elizalvlira  reign, 
and  who  died  a  month  before  the  ixx^t*s  birth,  in  1573.  lU'n 
Jonson's  mother  took  a  bricklayer  for  second  huslvand,  aiul  at 
some  time  during  Ben*s  childhooil  she  was  living  in  Hartshorn 
Lane«  near  Charing  Cross.  The  boy  was  first  taught  in  tho 
parish  sdiool  of  St.  Martin*s,  and  then  owed  to  the  kimlnesa 
of  William  Camden  an  admission  to  Westminster  School.  He 
is  said  to  have  tried  his  stepfather's  business  for  a  little  whiks 
before  he  went  to  fight  against  Spain  as  a  volunteer  in  tlie  Ix>w 
Coantries.  When  he  came  home  he  joined  the  players  and  mai*- 
ried.  In  15917  he  was  a  sharer  in  the  company  of  the  Rose  at 
Bankside.  In  these  early  days,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  Ben  Jonson  acted  the  oltl  Marshal  Jeix>nimo  in  Thomas 
Kj-d's  ^^  Spanish  Tragedy,"  and  likewise  enricheil  tlie  play  with 
an  effective  scene  between  marl  old  Jeroninio  and  a  [minter,  in 
the  manner  of  the  earlier  Elizabethan  drama.  In  1596  Ben 
Jonson's  comedy,  "'  Ever}-  3Ian  in  his  Humour  "  was  produccil, 
with  Italian  characters  and  a  scene  laid  at  Floivnce.  He  then 
re\ised  It,  made  the  cha'^'^^rs  all  English,  and  laid  the  scene 
in  and  between  Coloi  I  Hoxton.     In  tliis,  its  pivs- 
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ent  shape,  it  was  performed  in  1598  by  tlie  company  to  wbicli 
Shakespeare  belonged,  the  name  of  Shakespeare  himself  etand- 
ing  at  the  head  of  tlic  list  of  actora.  "Every  Man  in  liis 
Hiimom'"is  a  true  comedy  carefully  coustructed.  Its  action, 
contained  within  a  single  day,  opens  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
ends  with  a  BUpi>cr.  The  com^e  of  time  is  unobtrnsivolj-  but 
exactly  marlved  as  the  story  proceeds  ;  and  the  plot  ia  not  only 
contrived  to  show  varieties  of  character,  each  marked  by  a  spe- 
cial humor  or  predominance  of  one  pecitlior  (]iiality,  but  the 
incidents  are  run  ingeniously  into  a  dramatic  knot  which  the 
fifth  act  unties.  But  Ben  Jonson's  next  three  plays  were  of 
another  character ;  they  were  not  so  much  true  comedies  as 
bright  dramatic  satires,  baswl  on  a  noble  sense  of  life  and  of 
the  poet's  place  in  it.  "  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour," 
pi-oduced  in  1599,  "Cynthia's  Kevels,"  in  IGOO,  and  "The 
Poetaster,"  in  IGOl,  were  annual  satires;  the  flret  touching 
especially  the  citizens,  the  second  the  courtiers,  and  the  tliiiil 
the  poets,  in  as  far  as  any  of  these  lived  for  aims  below  the 
dignity  of  manhood.  Ben  Joiison  was  at  that  time  of  his  lift) 
tall,  meagre,  large-boned,  with  a  pock-marked  face  and  eager 
eyes;  a  poet  and  keen  satirist,  with  a  true  reverence  tor  all 
that  was  noble,  a  lofty  sense  of  the  aims  of  literature,  and  a 
young  zeal  to  set  the  world  to  rights,  with  a  bold  temiier  and 
an  ovcr-readineas  for  self-assertion.  In  "Cynthia's  Revels" 
he  Jested  scoml\ilIy  nt  the  Kuphiiisms  and  shallow  graces  of  the 
court,  at  lives  spent  in  the  mere  study  of  airs  and  grimii(K.>s. 
"Would  any  reasonable  ci'eatui'c,"  lie  asked  through  one  of 
his  characters,  "  make  these  his  serious  studies  nnd  iwrftjrtions, 
much  leas  only  live  to  these  ends,  to  lie  the  false  plcasuro  of  a 
few,  the  true  love  of  none,  nnd  Uio  just  laughter  of  all?  "  He 
urged  for  the  court  idlers,  in  words  characteriBtic  of  the  mind 
that  made  him,  next  to  Uhakos|>care,  foremost  lunong  English 
dramatists : 

"Tliai  tliete  VAiii  joys,  iti  which  their  wills  o 

!^ucU  poM-era  of  uit  anil  suul  m  ure  u(  force 

To  nise  Ui^lr  beings  lu  etvmlty, 

M»y  be  converted  im  wurks  liuinit  meu; 

And,  for  the  practice  ot  iv  toreej  look, 

Au  tuilic  ge«lure,  ur  a  f usiiui  fhrue, 
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Study  the  native  frame  of  a  true  heart, 

An  iuward  comeliness  of  bounty,  knowledge, 

And  spirit  that  may  conform  them  actually 

To  6od*8  high  figures,  which  they  have  in  power." 

When  Dekker  and  Mai-ston  considered  themselves  to  have  been 
ix)inted  at  in  the  "  Poetaster,*'  the}'  resolved  to  give  a  taste  of 
his  own  whip  to  the  too  ardent  satirist,  whose  ^ivid  impersona- 
tions of  the  follies  of  society'  were  looked  upon  as  personal 
attacks  b}'  all  the  men  in  whom  such  follies  were  conspicuous. 
Dekker  wrote  his  "  Satiromastix  "  (whip  for  the  satirist),  and 
it  was  acted  as  a  retort  on  Jonson's  ''Poetaster.*'  But  al- 
though Ben  Jonson's  own  admirable  bully,  Captain  Tucca,  was 
reproduced  and  let  loose  upon  him  to  abuse  him  roughl}*,  yet 
through  the  characters  of  Demetrius  and  Crispinus,  by  whom 
Dekker  and  Marston  held  themselves  to  have  been  attacked, 
and  who  were  also  reproduced,  the  retort  was  made  in  a  tone 
that  showed  the  quarrel  to  be,  as  a  Latin  motto  to  the  printed 
book  expressed,  among  friends  onl}'.  The  motto  said,  ''I 
speak  only  to  friends,  and  that  upon  compulsion."  One  pas- 
sage will  serve  as  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  Ben  Jonson,  as 
Horace  Junior,  is  made  to  plead  for  his  satires  of  citizens  and 
others : 

"  Horace.    What  could  I  do,  out  of  a  just  revenge, 
But  hring  them  to  the  stage  ?    They  envy  me, 
Because  I  hold  more  worthy  company. 

''  Demetrius.    Good  Horace,  no.    My  cheeks  do  blush  for  thine 
As  often  as  thou  speaksH  so.    Where  one  true 
And  nohly  virtuous  spirit  for  thy  hest  part 
Loves  thee,  I  wish  one  ten  with  all  my  heart. 
I  make  account  I  put  up  as  deep  share 
In  any  good  man's  love  which  thy  worth  earns 
As  thou  thyself.    We  envy  not  to  see 
Thy  friends  with  hays  to  crown  thy  poesie. 
No,  here  the  gall  lies,  we  that  know  what  stuff 
Thy  very  heart  is  made  of,  know  the  stalk 
On  which  thy  learning  grows,  and  can  give  life 
To  thy  (once  dying)  haseness,  yet  must  we 
Dance  antics  on  your  paper  — 

"  Uorace.    Fannius  — 

"  Crispinus.    Tliis  makes  us  angry,  but  not  envious. 
No,  were  thy  warpt  soul  put  in  a  new  mould, 
rd  wear  thee  as  a  jewel  set  in  gold." 
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In  tliat  spirij  Dekker  reBoIved  to  let  his  eager,  positive  Ci-icnrt 
Ben  feel  in  his  own  person  how  he  Hkeil  being  lield  uj)  to  the 
town  as  the  butt  of  satire.  Jonson  replied  witli  an  ■■Apolo- 
gotieal  Dialogue  "  apiiended  to  his  '•  Poetaster,"  and  urged,  1 
he  liad  alwajs  urged,  tUat  his  Ixioks  were  taught  "to  spare  the 
[jorsons,  and  to  speak  the  vices."  But,  in  faet,  he  generously 
yielded,  and  said: 


"Since  the  Comic  Mum 
Halh  proved  eo  antinuua  to  me,  I  will  ti? 
It  Tragedy  have  a  more  kind  aspecl. 
Her  favors  in  my  nexl  I  will  pursue, 
Where,  if  1  prove  the  plensiire  but  of  one. 
So  he  judieiouB  be,  lie  iball  be  alone 
A  theatre  unto  roe," 


"  The  Mermaid  "  was  a  tavern  by  Cheapside,  lietween  Bread 
Street  and  Friday  Sti-eet,  accessible  from  citlier ;  and  here  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  established  a  club,  at  which 
Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  other  wits 
of  the  time,  met.  The  club  founded  by  Kaleigh  is  mj-thiral,  but 
"Ttie  Mermaid  "  was  a  famous  tavern,  and  that  Uie  wits  oftlio 
time  f^-equented  it  wc  have  n-itncssin  Beaumont's  lines  to  Jonaon, 
whieh  recall  — 

"  What  things  ve  have  seen 

Done  at  '  The  Mermaid ' !    Heard  words  Lhst  have  be«n 

So  nimble  and  bo  full  of  subtile  Ilamo. 

Aa  If  ihat  every  one  from  whom  ih>iy  camu 

Uad  meant  to  put  his  whute  wit  in  a  jest. 

Ami  had  resolved  to  live  a  foul  tlie  rest 

Of  hia  dull  life." 

Ben  Jonson,  under  James  I.,  gradually  became  the  convU-iol 
centre  of  a  group  of  men  of  genius,  and  owed  his  pit-domi nance 
to  a  rent  Intellcetnnl  power.  The  playhouse  audience  was  losing 
its  old  national  character.  Secession  of  those  men  who  might 
have  said  "Amen"  at  the  close  of  itic  "Looking-glass  for 
London  ami  England "  meant  tlie  gradual  loss  of  a  main 
dement  in  the  audience,  —  tliat  part  of  it  on  which  a  dramatist 
who  is  intensely  earnest  can  rely  for  s^'mitathy.  The  shalluw- 
nesa  of  the  king's  character  made  liis  jiatronage  of  the  stage 
1  romedj'  fur  thiii.     Fewer  men  came  to  the  {jlaykouBC  witb 
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their  souls  ready  to  answer  to  the  touch  of  genius.  The  range 
of  Shakespeare's  plots  was  wide  as  hnmanit}*,  and  in  the  tnie 
Elizabethan  drama  there  is  throughout  variety  of  motive  for 
the  action  of  the  dramas.  But  we  have  not  gone  far  into  the 
reign  of  James  I.  before  we  find  this  range  becoming  narrowed. 
The  lower  standard  of  the  audiences  for  whom  the  pla^'wright 
worked  limited  the  expression  of  his  highest  power.  In  the 
Elizabethan-Stuart  drama  the  plots  nearly  all  turn  upon  animal 
love.  Ben  Jonson  did  not  stoop  to  this.  *  His  plays  had  variety- 
of  theme,  and  through  their  wit  and  humor  a  vigorous  mind 
was  often  uttering  its  wisdom  to  the  deaf.  He  and  his  hcai^ers 
were  out  of  accord.  He  spoke  of  them  and  to  them  with  an 
arrogant  disdain,  which  they  in  part  deser\'ed  ;  and  at  last,  after 
jears  of  impatient  service,  while  their  degradation  had  been 
steadil}'  proceeding,  he  turned  from  them  with  bitter  words  of 
loathing.  Ben  Jonson *s  self-assertion  went  too  far;  but  that 
which  provoked  it  was  a  real  change  in  the  character  of  the 
dramatist's  public.  The  growth  of  Puritanism  outside  the 
theatre  withdrew,  as  has  been  said,  an  imix)rtant  element  fi-om 
the  pla3'house  audience.  Plays  were  then  written  to  please  the 
class  of  men  who  were  left  as  patrons  of  the  stage,  and  the 
change  thus  made  in  the  plajs  would  quicken  the  defection  of 
the  better  sort  of  playgoers.  But  while  Ben  Jonson  disdained 
the  judgment  of  these  later  audiences,  there  was  no  disdainful 
spirit  in  his  dealing  with  true  men.  He  looked  up  to  Shake- 
speare, and  the  fittest  eulogy'  of  Shakes|)eare's  genius  that  any 
Englishman  had  written  came  from  Ben  Jonson.  In  his  later 
life  3*oung  men  of  genius  gathered  about  him  and  looked  up  to 
him ;  he  called  them  heartily  his  sons,  and  had  frank  pride  in 
their  achievements.  Of  Shakespeare,  it  was  Ben  Jonson  who 
sang: 

**  How  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine, 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 
And  though  thou  liadst  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 
Prom  thence  to  lionor  thee  I  will  not  seek 
For  names;  but  call  forth  thundering  iEschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
Pacuvius,  Acclus,  him  of  Cordova,  dead, 
To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread, 
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Ajid  shake  a  sLtge;  or,  ivben  Lliy  socks  were  on, 
Leave  thee  nlone  for  the  compaiisoti 
Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  orliaughiy  Rome 
Seut  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 
Triumph,  my  Britnin!  thou  hast  one  to  show. 
To  whom  nil  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  of  au  age,  bill,  for  all  timet 
Anil  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 
When,  like  Apollo,  lie  eame  forth  to  warm 
Our  ears,  or  like  n  Mercury  to  charm. 
Nature  herself  was  prouil  of  his  designs, 
And  joyed  to  wear  the  dressiug  of  his  lines." 

Ben  Jonson's  tingerly  of  "  Sejanus,"  produced  in  1003,  with 
woi'k  in  it  fram  another  liaud,  was  not  very  EiiccesBOiI,  but  it 
succeeded  better  after  he  liad  recast  it  in  imrt  and  made  it  all 
his  own.  It  was  printed  in  1C05  ;  and  tlie  small  mtidsms  of  a 
l)edantic  age  Ben  Jonson  foreBtalled  ivilh  footnotes  citing  the 
authority  for  alt  that  he  had  worked  into  an  harmonious  and 
vcrj'  noble  l>lay.  Because  Lbc  footnolcs  were  there,  and  looked 
erudite,  the  superficial  thing  to  do  was  to  proiioiiucc  tho  play 
pedantic.  But  it  is  not  pedantic.  Jonson  was  no  pedant ;  he 
had  carried  on  for  himself  the  education  received  at  Wostmin- 
ster  Seliool,  was  a  good  scholar,  delighted  in  his  studies,  and 
accumulated  a  good  library,  which,  in  the  latter  [larl  of  his  life, 
waa  burnt.  But  he  was  true  poet  and  true  artist.  IHs  Ij-rics 
rank  with  tlie  beet  of  a  time  when  nobody  wrote  dranins  who 
was  not  poet  enough  to  produce  musical  songs.  No  mna  can 
he  u  dramatist,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  who  t-aunot 
produce  good  lyrics.  The  greater  includes  the  less.  As  di-atna- 
tist,  Jonson  had  not  Shakespeare's  wealth  of  fhney,  his  bcobo 
of  kindred  with  nil  forms  of  lift  —  one  source  of  that  moi-o 
than  insight  into  cltaracter,  of  that  i)owcr  of  l>eing  in  imagina- 
tion nil  that  man  can  lie,  which  caused  his  character-painting  to 
stand  quite  alone  in  the  world's  literature.  Nolxnly  but  Khake- 
s|>earc  e\'er  made  men  spt^ak  as  Hxim  within,  and,  one  might  say, 
betray  tliemsebea,  as  men  and  women  do  in  real  lilV,  so  tltat 
In  his  mimic  world  tlie  jH'rsons  arc  as  variously  judgeil  and  tried 
by  08  many  tests  as  if  one  were  discussing  words  Hnd  <Ieedi 
living  people.      AU  other  dramatists  have  iialntod  men  and 
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women  as  they  saw  them  and  we  see  them,  from  without ;  not 

reproducing  life,  but  drawing  pictures  of  it. 

Ben  Jonson    judged   himself   aright,   and   wrote  onl}'  two 

tragedies.     But  each  of  them   has   a  clear  artistic  structure, 

with  dignity  in  its  main  thought,  and  vigorous  dramatic  scenes, 

from  which,  though  it  be  tragedy-,  the  humor  of  the  satirist  is 

not  entirely'  absent.     Sejanus  rises  by  base  arts  ;  he  spurns  the 

gods,  but  has  within  his  house  a  shrine  to  Fortune.     He  scorns 

the  spiritual  aims  of  life,  works  gi'ossly  for  material  success, 

and  from  his  pinnacle  of  state  falls  to  be  dashed  in  pieces. 

"  Let  this  example  move  the  insolent  man 
Not  to  grow  proud  and  careless  of  the  gods." 

There  is  a  scene  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Act  in  which 
Eodemus,  the  ph^'sician,  is  painting  the  cheeks  of  Li  via.  The 
dialogue  blends  meanest  frivolit}'  with  a  light  planning  of  the 
most  atrocious  crime,  and  shows  how  Ben  Jonson,  following  his 
own  bent,  could  join  a  stern  sense  of  the  tragic  in  life  with  the 
humor  of  the  comic  poet.  There  fs  a  ver^'  light  touch  of  the 
spirit  of  comed^',  suggesting  the  relation  of  small  men  to  gi*eat 
events,  in  the  fidget}'  movements  of  Consul  Regulus,  who  has 
been  called  out  of  his  bed,  in  the  third  Scene  of  the  flflh  Act. 
In  some  character  of  a  rough,  honest  censor,  Ben  Jonson  him- 
self often  walked  abroad  through  his  own  plays.  Thus,  in 
"Sejanus,"  he  ma}- be  said  to  have  embodied  himself  in  the 
part  of  Arruntius. 

In  these  first  3'ears,  also,  of  James's  reign,  there  was  so  little 
of  the  ill-will  of  small  minds  following  the  stage  controvers}' 
raised  b^Marston  and  Dekker  in  "  Satiromastix,"  that  Jonson 
and  Dekker  were  working  together,  in  1603,  at  a  masque  for  the 
citj'  of  London  on  his  Majesty's  accession  ;  and  one  of  Marston's 
best  plays  —  the  "Malcontent,"  written  probably  in  1G03,  and 
certainly  published  in  two  editions  in  1604  —  was  dedicated  to 
Ben  Jonson  as  his  liberal  and  coi-dial  friend.  In  1605,  when 
"Sejanus"  was  printed,  Marston's  friendship  for  Ben  Jonson 
appeared  in  the  front  of  it;  and  in  that  jear,  also,  Ben 
Jonson  was  fellow-worker  with  Marston  and  Chapman  in  the 
play  of  "Eastward  Ho."  The  play  contained  a  sentence  — 
afterwai*ds  expunged  —  that  offended  the  king,  and  brought  the 
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wi'itei-s  into  trouble  ;  but  ita  wholp  character  of  Sir  Petronel 
Flasli  was  a  satire  upon  bis  Mnjestj's  great  cheaiieiiing  of  tbe 
lionors  of  kniglithooil.  The  piny  itself,  witli  some  ft'ccdom  of 
detail,  W03  supreiiielj'  moral  in  its  rlesign,  lieiiig  a  contrast 
between  the  careers  of  tlie  iille  and  tlie  industrious  apprentice. 
Ben  Jonson,  who  had  many  friends  among  the  abler  men  of 
rank  at  court,  liegaii  at  the  out.'wt  of  James's  reign  to  find  em- 
ployment as  a  writer  of  conil  masques.  In  this  form  of  writ- 
ing—  wliich  had  been  untoucbed  by  Sbakcs|>care  —  he  was  in 
his  own  tiaj'  easily  the  first.  But  his  true  strength  was  in  a 
form  of  comedy  csclusively  his  own,  broad  and  deep,  generous 
in  its  aim,  witli  scoiu  for  all  that  is  base,  lively  in  its  painting 
of  a  groat  variety  of  characters,  each  with  some  one  predomi- 
nating feature  wliieb  he  called  its  humor,  and  strong  throughout 
with  a  manly  vigor  of  thought  that  gives  a  bracing  sense  of 
intellectual  energy  to  every  scene.  The  reader's  mind,  altera 
ramble  tbrongb  "  Voliwne"  or  "The  Alchemist."  fools  as  bis 
liody  might  after  a  wholesome  walk  in  the  sea-breeze.  Ii«n 
Jonson,  about  thirty  years  old  at  the  accession  of  Jnmes  I., 
was  about  Ihirti-two  when,  after  "Sejanus,"  he  produced 
"  \'ol|)ono,  or  the  Fox,"  in  1G05  j  then  followed  two  more  of 
his  masterpiceos,  "  Kpiccene,  or  the  Silent  Woman."  in  IfiOa, 
and  "The  Alchemist,"  in  lUlO.  His  other  tragedy  came 
nest,  "Catilino,"  in  Ifill.  Fortwelve  years, during  Uiisearllcr 
]>art  of  his  life,  Ben  Jonson  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic;  but 
lio  had  by  this  time  rejoined  the  Church  of  England.  In  1613 
ho  was  in  Fiance  as  i-omitanion  and  tutor  to  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's son.  When  became  home  he  (xmred  scorn  upon  the 
outside  show  of  Puritanism,  in  his  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  and 
jiKKbiced,  in  161fi.  the  year  of  SI  lakes  [ware's  deatli.  a  comedy 
vnlled  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass."  in  which  the  imp  Fug.  having 
obtaitictl  a  holiday  on  earth,  went  back  a  lost  fiend  as  to  his 
character,  for  said  Satan  to  him : 

"MTliiitn  host  lliou  ikalt  nlth. 
Wiimnii  nr  iiinii,  llils  day,  liut  iinvn  milgoiic  tlier 
S«:iiP  way,  and  niosl  have  pniveU  Uii^  belter  fiends  P'' 

Each  party  in  the  rising  controversy  of  the  da}'  had  its  mean 
lout  of  eaoip-followerst  serving  the  times  for  tUeir  own  advan- 
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tage.  If  Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy  in  "  Bailliolomew  Fair  "  repre- 
sented one  of  the  untruths  of  the  time,  the  tnith  he  parodied 
was  in  the  good  men  of  all  pailies.  It  was  in  Ben  Jonson 
among  the  rest,  and  he  uttered  it  in  his  own  way  as  a  come- 
dian, very  distinctly  in  this  play,  which  followed  next  after 
"Bartholomew  Fair."  In  the  same  year,  1616,  Ben  Jonson 
published  a  folio  as  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Works,"  including 
not  plays  onl}',  but  epigrams  and  miscellaneous  poems  gathered 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Forest."  In  this  3'ear  Jonson  ceased 
to  write  for  the  pla^'house.  He  continued  to  produce  court 
masques,  but  wrote  no  more  plan's  for  the  public  stage  until 
after  the  death  of  James  I.  The  degree  of  M.A.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1619  by  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and,  at 
the  cost  of  some  trouble,  Ben  Jonson  escai)ed  being  knighted 
by  King  James. 

After  the  death  of  James  I.  in  1625,  Ben  Jonson  was  driven 
to  the  stage  again  b}^  povert}'.  The  town  did  not  receive  his 
play,  "The  Staple  of  News,"  produced  in  1625,  with  much 
favor ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  3'ear  the  poet  had  a  stroke  of 
palsy.  He  had  bad  health  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His 
play  of  "  The  New  Inn,"  acted  in  January-,  1630,  was  driven 
from  the  stage ;  and  it  was  then  that  Jonson  turned  upon  tho 
pla^'house  audiences  with  an  indignant  ode.  At  the  end  of 
1631  a  quarrel  with  our  first  great  architect  of  the  Renais- 
sance, Inigo  Jones,  who  invented  the  machiner}'  for  the  court 
masques,  deprived  Jonson  of  all  court  patronage ;  and  in  1632 
and  1633  he  was  compelled  to  write  feebly  for  the  public  stage 
his  last  plays,  "The  Magnetic  Lady"  and  "  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub."  But  after  this,  court  favor  and  city  favor,  which  also 
had  been  withdrawn,  were  regained  for  him.  He  had  a  i)ension 
fi*om  court  of  a  hundred  ix>unds  and  a  tierce  of  canary.  The 
favor  of  all  the  good  \x>ets  of  the  time  was  with  him  always. 
In  the  latter  part  of  James's  reign  Jonson  had  lodged  at  a 
comb-maker's,  outside  Temple  Bar.  Just  within  Temple  Bar, 
and  between  it  and  the  Middle  Temple  gate,  was  a  tavern, 
which  had  for  its  sign  Dunstan,  the  saint  of  the  parish,  with 
the  deal's  nose  in  his  tongs.  It  was  called,  therefore,  tho 
"  Devil  Tavern."     Here  Ben  Jonson  gathered  about  him  the 
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new  generation  of  poets,  in  the  Ajxillo  Club.  In  his  last  days, 
when  disi^iuie  was  dosing  in  npoii  him,  be  was  all  ]Joet  agnin.  at 
work  on  his  pastoral  play  of  ■•  The  Sad  Shepherd,  or  a  Tale 
of  Robin  Hood,"  which  he  left  unfinished.  He  ttietl  in  August, 
1G37,  and  was  bnrie<l  in  Westminster  Abbey.  There  was  ques- 
tion of  a  monument,  but  none  was  raised.  One  Jack  Young 
gave  a  mason  eightj^en- pence  to  cut  on  the  stone  over  the  grave 
'■  O  rare  n;>n  .lonaon." 

4.  Francis  Beaumont  ami  John  Fletcher,  whose  plays 
belong  cnlircly  to  the  reign  of  JnmeM  I.,  first  ajjjK'aied  logetlior 
as  fnenda  of  Ben  Jonson,  each  of  them  furnishing  verses  pre- 
flied  to  the  first  pubhcalion  of  "  Volpone,"  in  1007.  John 
Fletcher,  the  elder  of  the  two  friends,  was  born  at  Rye,  in 
1576,  when  hia  father — ten  years  afterwai'ds  a  hishoji  —  was 
vicar  thci-e.  lie  was  educated  at  home  and  at  Benet  College, 
Cambridge  ;  afterwards  came  to  London,  and  began  his  caiocr 
as  n  dramatist,  at  tlie  age  of  about  twenty-seven,  with  '■  Tlio 
Woman  Hater  "  and  "  Thierry  and  Tlieotloret,"  both  perhaps 
written  before  he  entered  into  literary  |)artnership  willi  Beau- 
mont. 

Francis  Beaumont  was  about  ten  years  younger  than  Fletcher, 
lie  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Francis  Beaumont,  Justice  of  the 
Common  I'leas;  was  tiora  pi-olialily  in  1;>8G;  admitted  in  his 
thuteenth  year  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Rroadgates  Hidl  (now 
Pembroke  College),  Oxford  ;  left  the  university  wilhotit  a  de- 
gree ;  and  at  tlie  age  of  about  seventeen  was  enU'i-ed  of  tlio  Inner 
Temiile.  In  1002  he  published  a  paraphrase  of  Oid's  talo 
of*'  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditua  :  "  and  in  1007.  when  he  was 
twenty-one  and  Fletcher  thirty-one,  he  wrote  bis  lines  in 
praise  of  Ben  Jonson'a  "  Voljwne."  Thenceforth,  until  the 
year  of  Shakesiware's  death,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  closa 
fVlends.  worked  together  for  the  players.  Beaumont  had  pri- 
vate means,  and  married.  Fletelior  depnnded  on  liis  earnings. 
Benumoiit  died  a  few  weeks  U-foie  Shnkofl{H:are,  in  Mavcli, 
1010  ;  alt  plajs,  tlierefuiv,  tlmt  arc  tlie  Joint  work  of  Beaumont 
and  Kletclicr.  were  produced  dming  the  ten  years  between  lliOO 
and  lOlG.  John  Fletcher  was  not  only  ten  years  older  than 
Beaumont,  but  he  atirvivcil  him  nine  years,  and  was  aolc  author 
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of  BUT  of  the  fbys  kwnm  as  BeaumMit  aiKl  FWu^r^^^ 
Bean  di,  as  dniBaiiit,  vrctte  psv^haMy  no  iivvi^  Ui;iil  inii^  all 
Ids  ovn.  except  in  161S  a  masqae  on  tbe  ma^riaa^>  of  tho  lViiuv$» 
Efizabeth.  FlcUJKf  wivKe  a  j^y  or  tiro  of  hi^  own  lvfvU>>  iKi^ 
paitnersh^)  began:  probably  four  plays  wlK>tiy  hb  own  ^irx^ri^ 
prodncsed  dorii^  xhe  paitnersliip:  and  he  conUmhx)  to  xinl^ 
dnrii^  the  nine  or  ten  years  between  Beaumont's  deaths  in 
Harch,  161 G.  and  liis  own  death  by  the  plagtK\  in  Augusts  lt^iC^« 
Onotlii^  a  few  doubtful  works,  about  forty  pla\^  worx^  wntt<^n 
entirely  by  John  Fletcher,  and  thirteen  were  prolvalUv  Uh^  jK>iui 
work  of  the  partners.  These  were  •*  Phila^^ter,**  **  The  Maki'a 
Tngedy,"  *•  A  King  and  no  King,"  **The  Knight  of  tho  Uuni* 
ing  Pestle,"  '*  Cupid's  Revenge,"  **  The  CoxooinK"  **  t\Hir 
Plays  in  One,"  -  The  Scornful  Lady,"  -  The  Honest  Man'«  Fiu^ 
tune,"  -  The  Little  French  Lawyer,"  **  Wit  at  Sevoi^  WiHij>* 
ons,"  '*A  Right  Woman,"  and  ^- The  L,hws  of  Cnndy,*'  lu 
^•erses  *•  On  Mr.  Beaumont,  written  pivseutly  after  his  diHith%** 
bj'  his  friend  John  Earle,  then  a  3'oung  man,  oreilit  is  giwu  to 
Beaumont  for  the  fii*st  three  plays  named  in  tiiis  list,  FranoU 
Beaumont  and  Ben  Jonson  weixi  hearty  ft'ionds,  Tho  elder 
poet  wrote  of  the  younger : 

"  How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  tliy  Mufto, 
That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use ! 
How  I  do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  wortli 
The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  \m}\\  droiui  forth!** 

Tradition,  dating  from  their  own  time,  gave  pix»onilnone«  ti> 
Fletcher  for  luxunanee  of  fancy  and  invention,  and  to  Hoaii" 
mont  for  critical  judgment,  to  which  it  was  saitl  that  even  Ben 
Jonson  submitted  his  writings.  Tho  wit  and  i>ootry  of  those 
plan's  were  spent  chiefly  on  themes  of  love.  Their  authors, 
capable  of  higher  flights,  so  far  accommodated  their  good  work 
to  the  lower  tone  of  the  playhouse  as  to  earn  praise  for  having 
''understood  and  imitated  much  better  tlian  ShakeHiH>are  tho 
conversation  of  gentlemen  whose  wild  debaucheries  and  (]ul(*k- 
ness  of  wit  in  repartees  no  poet  can  ever  paint  as  they  have 
done.  Humor,  which  Ben  Jonson  derived  from  particular  per- 
sons, the}'  made  it  not  their  business  to  describe ;  they  rep- 
resented all  the  passions  very  Uvely."     So  Beaumont  and 
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Fletcher  were  praised  by  Drydcn  in  the  time  of  Cliarlca  II., 
when  their  plays  were  "  the  most  plL*asant  and  frequent  enl«r- 
taiuments  of  the  stage,  two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  llie 
year  for  one  of  Shakespeare's  or  Jonson's."  We  shall  see 
how  in  that  later  Stnart  time  "The  Maid's  Tragedy"  was 
dealt  with.  As  fli-st  produced,  in  1009,  it  ended  ti-agieally  for 
a  king  of  Rhodes,  and  its  last  nords  were : 
"On  lustful  kings 

Unlook'd-for  sndden  deaths  from  Kear'n  are  sent; 

But  curst  Is  he  that  is  their  iuslrumeiU." 

Here  was  the  good  Elizabethan  sense  of  common  right  and 
duty,  guarded  by  a  line  in  recognition  of  the  sacrodness  of 
royal  irereons,  '-The  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  by  Fletcher 
alone,  produced  early  in  1610,  was  above  the  playhouse  stand- 
ard of  taste  and  morality,  being  a  pastoral  ploy  in  praise  of 
maiden  Innocence,  dantily  versified  and  most  pure  in  its  design, 
although  its  moral  is  sometimes  enforced  by  scenes  which,  as 
men  now  judge,  depict  too  freely  the  evU  they  condemn.  Tliat 
is  a  question  only  of  change  in  euncentioiial  opinion :  the  true 
mind  of  the  play  is  absolutely  pure, 

"The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  was  a  lively  burlesque  on  the  taste  for  liigli-flown 
romances,  which  Cervantes  tiad  attacked  only  six  years  beforo 
in  his  '•  Don  Quixote,"  A  citizen,  s]]eaking  fVom  among  llio 
audience,  stojis  the  actors  at  their  pi-ologuc,  says  tliere  shall  l»e 
a  grocer  in  the  play,  and  he  shall  do  admirable  things.  The 
citizen's  wife  says  he  shall  kill  a  lion  with  a  pestle ;  and  their 
man,  Ralph,  is  the  man  to  do  it.  Ralph,  being  thus  fori%d  on 
tlie  players,  burlesques  the  taste  for  I*almeriu  of  Hngland ;  ap- 
pears, with  squii-e  and  dwarf,  as  a  knight,  who  swears  by  his 
ancestor  Amadia  of  Gaul ;  has  an  inn  described  to  him  by  his 
squire  as  an  ancient  castle  held  by  the  old  knight  of  tlie  most 
holy  order  of  "The  Bell,"  who  has  three  squiit-s,  Ctiambcr- 
lino,  Tajistcro,  and  Ostlero ;  and  when  the  tapster  answers  o. 
louce-knock  at  the  door,  addresses  him  in  this  Ihsliion : 
"  Fklr  Squire  Tapctero,  I,  a  tvaiidcriiig  kniglit, 
lUght  of  tlic  Hurtling  Pctllt;,  Ui  lliu  ijuesl 
Of  thli  fair  lady's  caaket  and  wronght  purM] 
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to  xhs  cassid  v\ril  by  fortuae  bcvo^s; 
bearinz  of  tlie  w^ilj  enteftuQ 
kni^  of  bL>(T  onW  of  'The  BeH* 
Gires  to  all  ryiiinpH  aad  all  emnt  kni^hts^ 
I  Af<ughi  u>  kncck,  aod  now  un  boM  (o  euier.** 


Tkis  eariifgt  builcsqiie  in  our  dnnuitic  litenuune  v;ft$  ^TidenUj'  M« 
fewing  the  lead  of  *-Doa  Qoixoce."  It  was  in  letS^  at  a  tim«  ciw^ 
ipoffMihiS  to  the  seeood  jear  of  the  let^n  of  JanM«  I.  in  En^and«  thai 
Cerrantcs  pobfidMd  the  fint  part  of  his  ^Don  Qoixote:'"  the  $e<\\iMl 
part*  idl]  beoer  than  the  fint,  was  published  in  1615^  Beaumont  and 
Fletcho's  bnriesqne  on  the  affected  forms  into  which  tal«s  of  chivalry 
had  degmeratcd  ^>peand  in  1611. 

5.  Of  most  of  Shake^ware's  contemporaries  and  immediate  snceeMora 
in  the  dnnna,  we  can  gire  here  but  slight  mention.  G«ors«  ChapwHitt 
will  be  fpoken  of  in  connection  with  the  translators. 

Thomam  Hejwood,  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  prolific  of  this 
wonderful  group  of  playwrights,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshii^,  and  a 
Fellow  of  Peterfaouse,  Cambridge.  He  joined  the  players,  and  was  a 
young  man  when  writing  for  them  in  1596.  In  1598  he  produced  **  War 
without  Blows  and  Love  without  Suit>*'  and  immediately  afterwards 
**  Joan  as  good  as  my  Lady."  He  probably  lived  until  about  164^  and 
according  to  his  own  account  had  **  either  an  entire  hand,  or  at  the  least 
a  main  finger,"  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays, 

6.  Thomas  Middleton  was  bom  in  London  about  1570,  and  died  in 
16S7.  He  was  admitted  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1593.  Among  his  writings  aro 
'^Bandall  Eari  of  Chester;*'  '* Blurt,  Master-Constable,  or  the  Span- 
iard's Nig^t-Walk; "  '*  Two  Harpies; "  and  *'  Mycrocynicon,  six  snarling 
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7.  Thomas  Dekker.  who  was  also  bom  about  1570,  began  to  write  In 
the  days  of  the  later  Elizabethan  drama.  His  '*  Phaeton  "  was  acted  in 
1597;  other  plays  rapidly  followed.  His  comedies  of  **  Old  Fortunatus'* 
and  the  ''Shoemaker's  Holiday"  were  printed  in  1600,  and  his  ** Satire- 
mastix"  in  1602.  He  continued  to  be  an  active  dramatist  and  pam- 
phleteer throughout  his  long  life,  dying  not  earlier  than  1637. 

&  John  Marston,  who  was  probably  educated  at  Oxford,  began  In 
1698  as  a  satirist  with  "  The  Scourge  of  Villainie,  three  Books  of  Satires," 
and  "The  Metamorphosis  of  Pigmalion's  Image,  and  certaine  Satyres," 
one  of  the  books  bumt  by  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  when  they  forbade  the 
writing  of  more  satire.  Marston  wrote  a  tragedy,  "  Antonio  and  Mel- 
lida,"  which  had  a  sequel,  ''  Antonio's  Revenge,"  and  these  plays  were 
both  printed  in  1602.  Other  plays  of  his  are  **  The  Insatiate  Countess," 
1603;  "The  Wonder  of  Women,  or  Sophonisba,"  1606;  "The  Malcon- 
tent," 1604;  "Parasitaster,  or  The  Fawn,"  1606;  "Wliat  You  Will,*' 
1607 ;  and  "  Eastward  Ho,"  1605.    He  died  in  1634. 
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9.  Duriug  ilie  best  years  of  Shakespeare's  life  as  a  di'Eimalist,  ^711- 
llun  AlexandeT,  tif  MuiiBtrie,  aflcrwards  Sir  William  Alexander  anA 
flret  Earl  of  Stirling,  wrote  four  weak  plays,  —  "Darius,"  Erst  printed 
in  lOUS;  "Crcraus,"  iulfiOl;  "The  Atexantlnean,  Tragedy,"  in  1005,  and 
"Julius  Cfesar,"  in  1(107,  when  tlie  series  was  published  together  as 
"The  Mcmuroliic  Tragedies."  William  Alexander  was  then  a  Gentleman 
uf  the  Cliainber  to  Prince  Henry,  and  a  Scotchman  in  much  faror  with 
King  James. 

10.  CttU  Toamenr,  a  dramatic  poet  with  real  traglu  power,  of 
wlkose  life  little  is  known,  and  whose  extant  plays  ar«  "  The  Revenger's 
Tragedy,"  "The  Atheist's  Tragedy,"  and  "The  Nobleman,"  wrote  only 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

U.  WUUam  RotiTley,  who  during  the  last  tliree  years  of  ShiUce- 
speure's  life  vibx  at  the  head  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  com]>niiy  of 
cotuediaus,  wrote,  or  took  part  in  writing,  many  plays,  chiefly  conieilioa, 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  published  also,  in  lOOD,  a  lively  picture 
of  London  life,  called  "A  Search  for  Money;  or,  tlie  Lamentable  CuiDk- 
plaint  for  the  Loss  of  the  Wandering  Knight,  Monsieur  I'ArgeiiL" 

12.  Nathaniel  Field  was  one  of  the  Children  of  the  Revels  who,  in 
1601,  played  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Poetaster."  He  became  known  as  a  very 
good  actor  in  the  Blackfriars  Comginny,  also  as  &  dramalisi.  Before  IGll 
he  wrote  two  plays  of  his  own,  "  Woman  Is  a  Weathercoek,"  uiil  k 
second  part,  called  "  Amends  for  Ladles."    He  lIvtMl  until  abnnt  lOlL 

13.  John  Webster  and  Philip  MassJnger,  tnic  poets  both,  and  dramo- 
tials  of  hiL^her  mark  llian  those  Just  named,  were  iii^orly  of  like  agt. 
Philip  Masslngei  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  in  IStM.  His  father  was  In 
the  housfliold  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  lu  the  last  year  of  Queon 
Etiiabeth's  reign,  Massinger  became  a  commoner  of  St.  Albans  Hall, 
Oxford;  but  the  deiitb  of  his  fathur,  in  IDOG,  obliged  him  to  leave  tlie 
university  and  support  himself  ns  he  could.  Many  of  his  plays  are  lost, 
And  [here  is  slight  record  of  work  of  his  earlier  than  1II23,  when  "The 
VliBlu  Martyr"  was  prhileil.  "Tho  Dnke  of  Milan"  was  printed  in 
1023.  In  December,  llS'iS,  Mai<singer's  name  first  appeared  in  the  ofBce- 
book  dI  tbe  Master  of  the  Bevels,  when  his  "  Bunduaii "  was  act«d. 
Thai  play  was  Orst  printed  in  1024.  Twelve  of  Mossinger'a  jilays  were 
printed  in  his  lifetime,  but  only  these  three  in  the  relgu  of  Jamas  L 
Uasslngcr  lived  until  1640,  writing  many  plays,  of  which  only  eighteen 
reniaiii.  The  public  stage  under  Charles  L  was  not  strongly  supporini 
by  lliu  king  and  court,  and  It  was  strongly  contemned  by  the  PiU'ilana, 
(■(wd  plays  were  often  ill  received,  and  then  good  |)uels  migiil  hunger, 
lu  laSii,  when  Den  Jonson  made  his  last  struggle  lu  please  a  playliuiise 
audii^ncc,  Maaslni^r  printed  that  one  of  his  pUj-s  which  has  lit'ld  tlia 
stiige  to  our  own  time.  "  A  New  Way  lo  Pay  Old  Debts." 

Jotu)  Webator,  a  master  iwct  In  tho  suggcstlou  of  tragic  horror, 
]>rt>dui-L'd  In  the  I'eign  of  James  1.  twoof  his  lluest  play*,  — "Tlio  Wlilta 
Devil;  ur.  Vliu>rin  UoroiulKina,"  prlulnl  in  1618;  and  "Tlie  DuchMa 
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of  h  uo  m  JaBflB  Skiilvj.  vti»  v«i^  vma^  M'Tinii 
-m^sL  ITm^ffl-  4mJ.  aim  vhi>  hi^  xn:i>  i^lumt^  U.'»  n^^^nik 
10  jasi^F  ^^  }UMX^  ss^joc  FTiri V-'h  iixkaAn  druauasstsi  TV  nni^ 
ai  Cku9a  L  vas  Sbii^'*  vcf^-tiMe  as  4  dnuBftaus4.    11^  v«$  «  Ixni^ 

Cdkt^t,  Oxford,  vhco  Land  vas  its  pr^i^nk  Hi^  TCVUonol  to  i>KM^ 
bridge,  look  oniov  had  a  «az«  near  Su  Albans^  Wt  xhtA  he<-iMi»  W 
tmaed  Bomanwa.  aikd  taasbu  in  IdS^  at  the  St.  Alhans  ivrainiiMur 
SciMxJ.  Tben  Shiriej  came  to  Loodoo.  beoaui^  a  dramatist,  axid  maa 
DOC  niiprosperoiis;  his  ^eniiis  aini  his  Catholicism  nKxHumeiuM  himi  1^ 
Cbaries's  qoccn.  H«  v«iit  to  In^land  in  li!C$7«  the  yiNur  iif  IWu  JolM>^\n^ft 
death,  and  vrote  plaTs  for  a  theatre  then  newly  built,  the  llr»l  in  OuMin, 
When  he  came  back,  a  deirer  dramatist,  and  blameless  gentleman,  Jlamea 
Shirley  took  part  ou  the  king's  side  in  the  Civil  War;  and  when  th^ 
stage  voald  no  km^er  support  his  wife  and  family  lie  ta\i|{ht  bo^\i» 


In  the  Tersification  of  many  Elizabethan-Stuart  dramatint^  aihl 
nocieeably  in  Jf assinger  and  Shirley,  there  is  further  develo|Mneut  wt 
the  ten-syllabled  blank<verse  into  a  free  niea$\ire,  with  fnH^xieut  nae  of 
additional  syllables,  often  monosyllables.  The  bn^aks  of  lines  als«)  *i^ 
oitjen  so  made  as  to  compel  such  running  of  two  lines  t«vgether  as 
deprires  the  verse  of  some  of  its  character.  Wo  ha\*e  U^gxin  the  destvnt 
frcnn  poetical  blank-verse  to  a  loosely  metrical  form  of  diaUnnie,  when 
we  find  writing  like  this  in  Massiuger: 

**SpeAkthypieft. 

Itbali,  tir; 
Bat  in  a  perplexed  form  and  method,  which 
YoQ  only  can  interpret :  would  you  had  not 
A  guilty  knowledge  in  your  hOM>m  of 
The  language  which  you  force  me  to  deliver.** 

1&  Thomas  liay,  bom  in  Sussex,  in  1504  or  15()5,  caino  front  (^ani* 
bridge  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  the  one  among  £llxalH«thAn>Stuiirt  dram- 
atists whose  work  was  least  Elizabethan.  His  conuMly  of  "The  Heir** 
was  printed  in  1622,  when  he  also  published  a  trauNlAtion  of  Virycirs 
''(reorgics."  In  1027  appeared  his  translation  of  liUoan^s  **  PhiimuliH,** 
which  had  been  preceded,  in  1614,  by  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Oorgfs.  In 
1633,  May  added,  in  seven  books,  his  own  "Continuation,**  down  to  (hw 
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death  oF  Juliua  Cssar.  Usy's  "  LucRn  "  caused  Cliarles  I.  to  commniKl 
o(  him  two  original  blBtorJcal  poems.  These  were,  "  The  Relgiie  of  King 
Henry  the  Second,  In  Seven  Uookes"  (1833),  and,  also  in  seven  hooka, 
'■The  Victorious  Heigne  of  King  Edward  the  Third"  (1835).  In  the 
Ci?il  War,  May  took  part  with  the  Parliament,  and  was  tuade  its  secre- 
tary and  historiographer,  lu  this  character  he  jiuhlished,  In  1M7,  in 
folio,  "  The  History  o(  the  Parliament  of  England  which  began  Nov,  3, 
M.DC.SL, ;  with  3  Short  and  Necessary  View  ot  some  Precedent  Yeiirs:" 
an  abridgment  of  this,  in  three  parts,  appeared  in  1030,  Ihe  year  oi  his 
death.  May  also  translated  a  selection  from  Martial's  "  Epigrams  "  and 
Barclay's  "Argenis"  and  "Icon  Animarum." 

16.  Stuart  dramatists  bom  within  a  year  or  two  after  Ilie  death  of 
Ehzabeth  were  Jasper  Mayne,  Thomas  Kandolph,  and  William  Dave- 
natit.  Jasper  Mayne,  bom  in  1&04,  at  Hntherleigh.  Devonshire,  wu 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Osford.  He  held 
the  livings  of  Cassiugton  and  Pyrton,  in  Oxfordshire,  till  he  was  deprived 
ot  them  in  1048.  He  wrote  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  a  comedy  called 
"The  City  Match,"  printed  in  1(S39,  and  the  Irngi-comedy  of  "The 
Amorous  War,"  printed  in  1648.  Afl«r  the  Kesloralian  he  became 
Arclidcacon  of  Chichester  and  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  He  lived  till 
1672. 

IT,  niomas  Randolph,  bom  at  Newnham,  North atnptonah ire.  In 
1605,  was  at  Wcslminaler  School  with  Mayne.  He  went  lo  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  became  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  Ills  College,  was  ■  good 
scholar  and  good  wit,  lived  gayly,  and  died  in  1034,  before  be  wa«  thirty. 
In  honor  of  saclt  and  contempt  of  beer,  he  wrote  a  lively  dramatic  show, 
called  "Aristippus"  (1630),  In  which  the  jovial  philosopher  — whoM 
name  was  given  to  sack  (sec)  or  dry  sherry  —  lectured  lo  scholars  on  the 
virtues  of  that  source  of  inspiration,  till  the  scholars  sang: 


"  Vouf 


Tet  in  another  ot  Randolph's  plays,  "The  Muses'  Looking-GlaM," 
there  Is  a  moralizing  of  the  uses  of  the  drama  for  the  beiieflt  ot  Puritan 
objectors;  and  after  a  dance  of  the  seven  sins,  the  opposite  extremes 
which  have  a  virtue  In  the  mean  —as  servile  Flattery  and  peevish  Imper- 
tinence, extremes  on  either  side  of  Courtesy;  Impious  Confidence  uid 
overmuch  Fear,  cxtrumes  of  Fortitude;  swift  Quarrelsomeness  and  the 
Insensibility  to  Wrong,  extremes  ot  Meekness  —  are  cleverly  illustrated 
111  successive  dialogues.  The  Golden  Mean  appears  early  In  tli«  play, 
witli  a  masiiue  of  Virtues,  replying  to  tlic  PuHtnns  who  said  that  tliu 
stage  lived  by  vice: 


If  pliyik 


»bydl 


Tlwmuii  lliuidui)ih  wrulu  nhu  a  i;Qmcdy,  "  The  Jealous  Lovei 
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in  16S2,  before  Ch&rles  and  his  queen  by  the  students  of  Trhiity  College ; 
and  a  graceful  pastoral  play,  ''Amyntas/'  acted  before  the  king  and 
queen  at  Whitehall,  and  first  printed  in  1638.  Among  Randolph's  songs 
and  poems  is  one  to  Ben  Jonson,  who  loved  him  and  other  of  the  bright 
young  poets  of  the  day,  and  called  them  sons.  I  was  not  born,  he  says, 
to  Helicon; 

"  Bat  thy  adoption  qnits  rae  of  all  fear, 
And  makes  me  challenge  a  child's  portion  there. 
1  am  akin  to  heroes,  being  thine, 
And  part  of  my  alliance  is  divine.** 

la  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  was  bom  in  1606,  and  died  in  1668, 
and  who  personally  knew  both  Shakespeare  and  Dryden,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  the 
dramatists  of  the  Restoration.  He  began  to  write  plays  in  his  youth, 
and  he  continued  to  write  them  in  his  old  age.  He  will  be  more  particu- 
lariy  dealt  with  under  the  Second  Half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


tti  Hli  Bwlltr 

L  Samuel  Daniel  was  born  near  Taunton,  in  1562.  the 
sot)  of  a  niiisitvniastt'i'.  From  1579  to  158*2  lio  mas  studying  aa 
a  coiumoner  at  Mngtlalene  Hall,  Oxford,  but  be  did  not  lake  n 
degree.  In  158."),  at  the  ago  of  twenty-three,  lie  trunslntcd 
from  the  Italian  "  The  Worthy  Tmct  of  Pvulus  Jovins, 
taj'niug  a  Dineourso  of  rare  Inventions,  both  Militarie  and 
Amorous,  called  Impresse.  Whereunlo  is  added  a  Pi-oface, 
contayning  the  Arte  of  Coniixising  them,  witli  inniiy  olhi»r 
Notable  Devises."  Daniel  hoeaine  tutor  to  Uic  Lady  Anno 
Cliflbrd,  aftci'wai-ds  Countess  of  I'l'nilirokc,  and  beeumo  histo- 
rian and  poet  under  the  [uiU'onagc  of  the  Itlnrl  of  I'cinlii'oko's 
family.  He  l>egan  his  cnieer  as  an  original  jwet,  Btrongly  Infia- 
eneed  by  the  Italian  writere.  in  15i)i,  with  "  Delia  :  eontAyiilng 
certayno  .Sonnets,  with  the  Complaint  of  Rosamond."  This  he 
dedicated  to  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Sidney's  sister; 
augmented  editions,  bringing  the  number  of  sonnets  to  titty 
Hevcn,  followed  in  I50-I  and  1595.  In  Ht'J^,  Daniel  combini-d 
his  rhnetiuns  of  liislorian  and  poet  by  publishing  "  The  Firrt 
Fowrc  Books  of  th<!  Civille  Warres  bctwccnc  tho  Two  tlouseB 
of  Lancaster  and  Yorkc."    This  {xxm  is  in  stanzas  of  the 
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octave  rhyme,  established  b}'  Boccaccio  as  the  Italian  measure 
for  narrative  poetry,  used  by  Pulci,  Boianio,  Ariosto,  Tasso. 
Strongly  influenced  by  Italian  forms,  and  often  paraphrasing 
and  translating  from  Italian,  Daniel  took  naturally  to  octave 
rh3'me  for  his  ix)em  on  the  ci\il  wars.  It  was,  like  Sack\ille*8 
tragedy  of  Buckingham,  in  the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  too 
much  of  a  history  to  be  a  ix)em  in  the  true  ailistic  sense  ;  but  it 
was  musical  in  versification,  patriotic  and  rehgious,  and  some- 
what diffuse  in  moralizing,  with  so  much  of  the  conser^•ative 
tone,  that,  in  church  matters,  some  thought  Daniel  inclined 
towards  Catholicism.  In  1597  appeared  his  ''Tragedy  of  Phi- 
lotas  ;  "  in  1599, "'  Musophilus,"  and  other  ''  Poetical  Es8a3'e8." 
The  poem  on  the  civil  wars  was  also  extended  to  five  books 
in  1599;  a  sixth  book  followed  in  1602.  Daniel's  "Musophi- 
lus"  was  a  general  defence  of  learning  in  dialogue  between 
Philocosmus,  a  lover  of  the  world,  and  Musophilus,  a  lover  of 
the  Muses.  It  has  been  said  that  after  the  death  of  Spenser, 
in  1599,  Daniel  succ»ecdcd  him  as  poet-laureate.  But  there  was 
in  Elizabeth's  time  no  recognized  court  oflfice  of  poet-laureate. 
He  wrote  in  prose  a  *'  Collection  of  the  History  of  England," 
first  published  in  1613  and  1618.  It  begins  with  Roman  Britain, 
and  ends  with  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

2.  Michael  Dra3rton,  born  at  Hartshill,  Warwickshire,  was 
of  about  the  same  age  as  Daniel,  but  a  ix)et  with  more  sensi- 
bilit}',  more  vigor  and  grace  of  thought.  Like  Daniel,  he  began 
to  write  after  1590,  and  became  a  bus}'  ix)et.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  maintained  for  a  time  at  Oxford  by  Sir  Henry 
Goodere,  of  Polsworth,  and'he  had  a  friend  and  patron  in  Sir 
Walter  Aston,  of  Tixhall,  in  Staffordshire.  In  1591,  Drayton 
began  his  career  as  poet  with  a  sacred  strain:  ''The  Harmon^' 
of  the  Church,  containing  the  Spiritual  Songs  and  Holy  Hymns 
of  Godl}'  Men,  Patriarchs,  and  Prophets,  all  sweetly  sounding 
to  the  GI017  of  the  Highest."  This  was  followed,  in  1593, 
by  "Idea;  the  ShepheixUs  Garland,  fashioned  in  Nine  Ec- 
logues ;  "  "  Rowland's  Sacrifice  to  the  Nine  Muses  ;  "  in  1594, 
by  his  "Matilda,"  and  his  "Idea's  Mirror,  Amours  in  Qua- 
lorzains."  In  1596,  "  Matilda  "  re-appeared  in  a  volume  which 
showed  Dra3'ton's  Muse  to  be  then  running  parallel  with  Dan- 
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id's  in  dioicp  of  subject,  and  to  be  itassiiig  fiom  love  luistoriils 
and  nonncts  to  a  strain  nom  the  past  liiatory  of  Rnglnnd.  A 
jcnr  nftor  Daniel's  "  Civil  Wars  "  apiieared  Drajton's  "  Tragi- 
ral  Legend  of  Robeit  Diiifc  of  Noimandy,  with  the  Legend 
of  Matilda  Ibc  Chaste,  Daughter  of  tlic  Lord  Rotert  Rtz- 
water,  poysoned  by  King  John ;  anri  the  Legend  of  Rers 
Gftveston,  the  latter  two  by  him  newly  eoiTcetcil  and  aug- 
mented; "  and  in  the  same  year,  1696, — 3ear  of  the  second 
pail  of  "The  Faery  Queen,"  and  of  Spenser's  last  pnblien- 
tiona,  —  api)eared  Drayton's  "  MortfimeriadoB :  the  Lamenta- 
ble Civell  Warrea  of  Edward  the  Second  and  the  Bairons." 
a  iwem  afterwarcla  known  as  the  "  Barons'  Wars,"  It  waa  in 
stanzas  of  oelave  rhyme,  like  that  ixiem  on  the  civil  wars  of 
Lancaster  and  York  which  Daniel  had  pnbllBhetl  in  pai-t,  and 
was  Btill  at  work  upon.  The  |>oets  clioae  these  themes  I>ceau8e 
they  jielded  much  reverse  of  fortnue  that  could  jwint  a  moral 
in  the  spirit  illustrated  by  the  still  popular  "  Mirmr  for  Magis- 
trates." In  1598  Drayton  again  made  poetrj'  of  liislorv  by 
puiilishing  —  their  idea  taken  from  Ovid  —  '■  England's  Meroi- 
eal  Epistles;"  letters  from  Itosamoud  lo  Heniy  IL  and 
fh)m  Henry  II.  to  Rosamond,  with  like  pairs  of  letters  In-tween 
King  John  and  Matilita,  Itlortiiner  and  Queen  Is.ihcl.  aiid  so 
forth.  At  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Drayton  wrote  '-To  Uie 
Miyestie  of  King  James;  a  GraUilatore  I'oem."  bnt  liimiHl 
ttoxa  the  king  disapi>ointed ;  published,  in  11)04.  his  Hible  of 
"  The  Owle ;  "  and  in  1007  tlie  "  Legend  of  Great  Cromwell." 
wliich  np|)cared  again  in  IG09  as  "The  llistone  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  tlie  Lonl  Cromwell,  some  time  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord 
Clmneellor  of  England."  In  1613  ap(jeared  his  "  Polyolblon  " 
(the  word  means  Many-ways-ilappy),  a  jxwtical  description  of 
bis  native  land,  in  nearly  sixteen  thousand  lines  of  Alexamlilnc 
verse,  with  maps  of  eonnlies,  and  antiquarian  notes  bv  tlut 
author's  fHoml,  .Tohn  Selden.  Tliis  \ioom  was  itnothor  illus- 
tratiun  of  the  ([uiekened  patriotism  of  the  English.  Thus  Diny- 
Um  sang  when  lie  eame  to  his  own  county  of  Warwick,  that  be 
and  Slinkespcnri'  loved : 

"My  native  ruuntr;.  tliRU,  which  to  lirnvd  tpirita  Iinit  bred. 
If  th«re  be  virtues  yet  rvnikinlntE  In  thy  mrtli. 
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Or  aaj  ^ooi  «f  Utimt  tlioc  bnite  inUt  vr  Isinlu 
*  eeepL  it  as  thme  oviu  white  ik^v  1  si^  <tf  ili«ie« 
Of  afltbeiaxertarood  Ike  usvxdilik^t  tkoosb  I  b«.** 


Z.  WiUam  Ditf  im;  boni  m  ISdOL  ai  TaiistoclL,  in  IVrAosbiiv, 
Madiei  at  Exeter  GoD^e,  Oxfofd,  then  w^pst  to  the  Inmr  Tfsip)^^  and 
hi  Mas,  the  jear  of  the  appeaiaDce  of  Dnytoo^s  ^  Po)3no]tmwu''  pix>- 
daeed,  at  the  mgt  of  tweuiy-three,  the  fiist  part  of  his  **  BritannU's 
Psmonk,*^  p^nW  vritten  hefore  he  was  twenty.  **  The  Shepherd^s 
npe,**  in  aeveu  edognea,  foHowed  in  Idli.  In  161^  the  tmu-  of  Shahe> 
■peare^s  death,  appeared  the  seoood  part  of  Browne^s  **  Britannia's  Fss- 
torals.*'  Hie  two  parts  were  published  together  abont  the  end  of 
Jameses  rngn,  and  abont  the  same  time  their  author  went  bad^  to 
Exeter  CoOege  as  totor  to  Bobert  Dormer,  Earl  of  Camarron.  His 
pleasant  pastoral  strain  toadied  bat  lightlj  upon  the  realities  of  life. 
The  fustic  manner  showed  the  influence  of  Spenser,  but  in  James's 
reign  this  influence  was  greatest  on  Giles  Fischer. 

4;.  GileB  Fletcher,  who  was  brother  to  Phineas  Fletdier, 
Ibe  poet,  and  cousin  to  John  Fletcher,  the  dramatist,  was  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  when  he  contnbuted  a  canto  to  the 
coUecUon  of  verses,  '*  Sorrow's  Joy,"  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
and  accession  of  James,  published  by  the  printer  to  the  uni* 
versitj-  in  1003.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  at  Trinity  College, 
and  held  the  lining  of  Alderton,  in  Suffolk,  till  his  death,  in 
1623.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Giles  that  his  elder 
brother,  Phineas,  appeared  in  print  as  a  poet ;  though  in  one 
of  his  poems  Giles  spoke  of  his  brother  as  young  Thyrsilis, 
the  Kentish  lad  that  latcl}*  taught 

''  His  oaten  reed  the  trumpet*s  silver  sound/* 

Giles  Fletcher  published  at  Cambridge,  in  1610,  when  ho  was 
about  six  and  twent}',  a  devout  ix)em  on  "  Christ's  VMotory  and 
Triumph  over  and  after  Death,"  in  an  original  eight-lined 
stanza,  suggested  by  Spenser's,  but  not  happily  constructed. 
For  five  lines  the  stanza  followed  Spenser,  and  then  came  ii 
triplet,  of  which  the  last  line  was  an  Alexandrine,  as  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza.     Thus: 

**  At  length  an  aged  sire  far  off  he  saw 

Come  slowly  footing;  every  step  he  guessed 

One  of  his  feet  he  from  the  grave  did  draw; 
Three  legs  he  bad,  that  made  of  wood  was  best; 

And  all  the  w^ay  he  went  ho  ever  blest 
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WiLb  beneilictlons,  atui  wiLli  prayers  atore; 
But  tlie  h^ul  ground  was  blesaed  ne'er  tlie  more: 
And  all  bis  bead  with  suotr  of  age  was  waxen  hoar." 

"Christ's  Victorj'in  Heaveu"  lieraMed  tlie  work  of  Christ  TTtUi 
long  personifications  and  speeches  of  Justice  and  of  Mercj',  to 
whom  fitiidlyaU  bowed;  the  "  Vit-tory  on Enrtli "  iiainti>d  Christ 
ill  the  wilderness,  approached  bj'  Satan  (the  aged  sire  ai>ot~e 
mentioned)  in  the  guise  of  an  old  Palmer,  who  so  Lowed  "  tliat 
at  liis  feet  his  head  he  seemed  to  throw,"  who  led  Ciirist  to 
tlie  cave  of  Despair,  which  he  would  entice  him  to  enter ;  to 
tlie  top  of  the  Temple,  also,  wbei-c  persooilied  Pixhsiimption 
tempted  in  vain  ;  and  then  to  Pangloi-cltn,  on  the  mountain-top, 
where  Giles  Fletcher  faintly  recalled  notes  from  Spenser's  bower 
of  Aerasia.  The  oilier  two  hooka  on  the  "Triumph  over 
Death  "  and  the  ■'  Tiiumph  after  Death  "  were  in  like  manner. 

Fhineas  Fletcher,  wlio  had  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Nor- 
folk, was  horn  at  Craubrook,  Kent,  in  April,  XaHl,  and  went 
to  Cambridge  fram  Eton  in  IGOO.  lie  pubJislicd  in  l<i27  a  satire 
against  the  Jesuits,  '*  The  Locustes,  or  Apollyoniets,"  in  Latin 
and  English;  in  1631.  "  Sicclidcs,"  in  five  Acts,  as  it  ImtU 
l}een  acted  in  King's  College,  in  Ciimhridgo ;  in  1C32,  a  couple 
of  religious  pieces;  in  1033,  Latin  iwems,  "  Sylva  Pootica *' 
and  "  The  Purple  Island,"  Phineas  Fletclier's  *'  Purple  Is- 
land "  is  the  "  Isle  of  Man,"  and  the  poem  is  a  long  allegory 
in  ten  cfliitos  of  the  study  of  man,  with  an  ollegoiical  descrii)- 
tioii  of  Ills  structure ;  mucli  larger  and  less  j)oetical  than  Si»en- 
scr'a  in  "The  Faery  Queen;"  willi  allegorical  description  of 
the  passions,  desires,  virtues  lodged  in  man.  as  "  this  Puriilo 
Island's  nation;  "  and,  of  course,  not  wanting  the  dragou  to 
be  fiercely  contended  willi.  The  {mem  was  written  long  before 
it  was  published  ;  for  its  flight  is  said  to  lie  that  of  a  "  callow 
wing  that's  newly  left  the  neat,"  and  it  represents  u  yonng 
man's  reverence  for  Spenser,  Qiiarles  called  its  auUior  "  tho 
Spenser  of  this  age."  Tbc  metre  of  '*  The  Purjile  Island  "  is 
Giles  Fletcher's  eight-lincfl  stanza,  with  its  fifth  line  gone. 

5.  Oeorge  Wither  was  liorn  in  1.JHA,  at  Bentworth.  near 
AII011,  in  lliiinpsliii'o.  At  the  beginning  of  ttie  rt^gn  of  James 
i.  he  wns  wni  to  Uxford,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  slteml  to  Uie 
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Hampshire  farm  land.  In  1612,  Wither  first  appeai*ed  as  a  ix>et 
by  joining  in  the  lament  for  Prince  Hemy,  adding  to  his  ele- 
gies a  "  supposed  interlocution  between  the  ghost  of  Prince 
Henrj'  and  Great  Britaine ; "  and  in  1613,  being  then  twenty- 
five  j-ears  old,  he  spoke  out  boldly  for  England  in  **  Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt;  or,  Satiiical  Essayes,  by  George  W^-thcr, 
divided  into  Two  Bookes."  The  successive  satires  are  under 
the  heads  of  human  passions,  as  Love,  Lust,  Hate,  Envy,  Re- 
venge, and  so  forth : 

**  What  ?  you  would  fain  have  all  the  great  ones  freed, 
They  must  not  for  their  vices  be  controllM; 
Beware;  that  were  a  sauciuess  indeed; 
But  if  the  great  ones  to  offend  be  bold, 
I  see  no  reason  but  they  should  be  told." 

Wither  was  bold  in  condemnation,  as  others  in  offence.  While 
he  continued  the  attack  upon  self-seeking  of  the  higher  clergy, 
he  maintained  the  ofl3cc  of  the  bishop,  and  gave  high  praise 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}*  and  Bishop  of  London.  The 
satires,  although  sharp,  were  generous ;  their  style  was  diffuse, 
but  simple,  earnest,  often  vigorous,  for  Wither  had  the  true 
mind  of  a  poet.     He  would  tell  what  he  knew  : 

"  And  then  if  any  frown  (as  sure  they  dare  not) 
So  I  speak  truth,  let  them  frown  still,  I  care  not." 

The  great  ones  did  frown,  and  Wither  was  locked  up  in  the 
Marshalsea.  But  he  was  not  to  be  silenced.  He  sang  on  in 
his  cage,  and  sang  plain  English,  contemning  the  pedantry  of 
fashion.  Wither  translated  in  his  prison  a  Greek  poem  on 
"  The  Nature  of  Man  ;  "  besides  writing  the  most  manly  pas- 
torals produced  in  James's  reign,  *' The  Shepherd's  Hunting; 
being  certain  Eclogues  written  during  the  time  of  the  Author's 
Imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsey  ; "  and  a  '*  Satire  to  the  King," 
in  justification  of  his  fonner  satires.  In  *'The  Shepherd's 
Hunting,"  we  learn  how  Wither,  as  Philarete  (lover  of  Virtue), 
had  hunted  with  ten  couple  of  dogs  (the  satires  in  ''Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt")  those  foxes,  wolves,  and  beasts  of  prey 
that  spoil  our  folds  and  bear  our  lambs  awa}*.  But  wounded 
wolves  and  foxes  put  on  sheep's  clothing,  complained  of  the 
shepherd's  hunting,   and  caused   his   imprisonment.      In  his 
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prison.  PhUarete  talkeil  with  his  fl'icnds,  ki-pt  up  liis  spirit,  and 
was  comforted  by  song.  '■  Wither's  Moltu  :  Net- Hal>eo,  Nee 
Caieo,  Ncc  Cmo,"  was  published  in  1618.  In  1622  Wilher's 
poems  were  collected  as  '■Juvenilia;  *'  and  iu  the  same  3ear 
lie  published  "  Faii-e -Virtue,  tlie  Mistressc  ot  Philarete.  written 
hy  Him-selfe."  Virtue  is  here  described  as  a  jierfect  woman, 
mistress  of  Pbilaretc,  This  long  poem,  in  seven-sjllabled 
verse,  is  musical  with  intci-spersed  songs,  ini'luding  the  famous 
couplet : 


and  delicately  plajfijl  witb  Uie  purest  sense  of  graee  and  beauty. 
George  Wither  takes  his  own  way  still,  snj-ing : 
'*  PedaniB  shall  not  lie  mj  slmins 

To  our  antique  puets'  veins, 

As  if  we  in  latter  itaya 

Knew  to  love,  but  not  to  praise, 

Being  boru  aa  tree  as  these, 

I  will  sing  as  I  shall  ptense. 

Who  as  well  Dew  paths  inny  run 

As  the  best  before  have  done.'' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cbarics.  he  was  in  London 
during  a  great  plague  time,  brn^'ely  helping  its  victims,  and  he 
published,  in  1G28.  a  jjoem  upon  his  experiences,  as  "  Brituin's 
Remembraiioer :  containing  a  XniTatioii  of  the  Plague  lal«]y 
Post ;  a  Declaration  of  the  Mis<'hiefs  Present,  and  a  Prediction 
of  Judgments  to  Come  (if  Repentance  Prevent  not).  It  is 
Dedicated  (for  the  Glory  of  God)  to  Posteritie;  and  to  tlkeae 
Times  (if  lliey  pUase),  by  Geo.  Wither."  Wither  tells  the 
reader  of  tiiis  book :  "  I  wna  ftiine  to  print  every  sheet  thereof 
Willi  my  owne  hand,  because  I  could  not  get  allowance  to  rtoc 
it  publikely."  His  verse  trauslatlon  of  "The  Psalms"  wim 
printed  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1632;  his  '' Kmblems,"  with 
metrical  illustrations,  in  1636;  his  "Hallelujah;  or,  Britain's 
Beeond  Ke membra iieer,"  in  Ifill.  Wither,  of  course,  was 
active  ill  the  <!ivil  war,  body  and  mind,  becoming  captain  and 
major  in  tlw  army  of  tlic  Parliament.  When  his  "  Kmbleraa" 
nppeaivd  he  was  the  king's  IViend.  He  was  the  king's  frienil 
even  when  opposing  him  in  the  first  incidenta  of  civil  war,  ns 
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one  who  hoped  for  reconciliation  between  king  and  parliament. 
Wither  lived  on,  and  was  an  old  man  in  London  at  the  time  of 
the  great  fire.     He  died  in  1667. 

6u  William  Dmmmond,  of  Edinburgh,  after  four  years  in  France, 
inherited,  in  1610,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  his  paternal  estate  of 
Hawthomden,  gave  up  the  study  of  law,  took  his  ease,  and  wrote 
poetry.  He  joined  in  the  lament  for  the  death  of  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales;  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1616,  ** Poems:  Amorous,  Funeral], 
Divine,  Pastorall,  in  Sonnets,  Songs,  Sextains,  Madrigals,  by  W.  D., 
the  Author  of  the  Teares  on  the  Death  of  Moeliades"  (Moeliades  was  the 
anagram  made  for  himself  by  the  prince  from  ''Miles  a  Deo");  and  in 
1617,  upon  James's  visit  to  Scotland,  published  ''Forth  Feasting:  a 
Panegyric  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majestie."  During  the  greater 
part  of  April,  1619,  Dmmmond  had  Ben  Jonson  for  a  guest,  and  took 
imgenial  notes  of  his  conversation.  In  1623  he  published  "  Flowres  of 
Sion,  to  which  is  adjoyned  his  Cypresse  Grove."  His  sonnets  were  true 
to  the  old  form  of  that  kind  of  poem,  and  they  were  not  all  of  earthly 
love  and  beauty ;  for  sonnets  in  the  spirit  of  Spenser's  Hymns  of  Heavenly 
Love  and  Beauty  are  among  the  spiritual  poems  in  Dnimmond  of  Haw- 
thomden's  "  Flowers  of  Sion."  He  lived  through  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  died  soon  after  the  king's  execution,  in  1649.  There  has  been  as- 
cribed to  him  a  mock-heroic  macaronic  poem  on  a  country  quarrel  over 
muck-carts  —  "  Polemo-Middinia  inter  Vitarvam  et  Nebemam  "  —  blend- 
ing Latin  with  the  Scottish  dialect  in  a  coarse  but  comical  example  of 
that  kind  of  writing. 

7.  Strain  for  ingenious  alliteration,  and  for  nnexpeeted  turns 
of  phrase  or  thought,  losing  much  of  the  grace  and  strength  it 
had  in  the  Elizabethan  time,  became  more  pedantic  in  the  wise, 
more  frivolous  in  the  foolish,  often  obscure  b}'  the  excess  of 
artifice  and  the  defect  of  sense.  There  was  the  same  degenera- 
tion everj-where  of  the  Earlier  Euphuism,  bright  with  fresh 
invention  and  poetical  conceits,  into  the  Later  Euphuism  that 
had  to  a  great  extent  lost  freshness  of  impulse,  and  was  made 
obscure  by  poets,  who,  with  less  to  say  than  their  predecessors, 
labored  to  outdo  them  in  ingenuities  of  thought  and  speech. 
There  is  no  reason  in  or  out  of  metaphysics  why  the  Later 
Euphuistic  poetr}^  of  which  Donne's  verse  is  a  type,  should  be 
called  "  metaph3'sical. "  It  was  so  called  in  an  age  that  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  character  of  English  poetry  before  the 
Commonwealth.  There  is  as  little  reason  for  the  assertion  that 
a  change  for  the  worse  was  made  in  our  literature  by  the  influ- 
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ence  of  Donne.  He  only  representee!  change,  and  he  was 
popular  becauae  he  followed  cleverly  the  fashion  of  his  day. 
Precisely  what  has  been  said  of  Donne,  in  Iiia  relation  to  our 
English  literature,  has  been  said  also  of  Gougora,  who  died  in 
1627,  and  of  Marini,  who  dietl  in  lG2a  —  men  who  went  with 
the  same  current  of  hterature,  one  in  Spain,  the  other  in  Ital}-, 
during  the  reigu  of  James  I.  in  England.  In  Spain  tbe  writers 
corresiTOuding  to  our  E^Uer  and  Later  Euphuists  are  known 
as  the  Conceptiatoi,  or  "Conceited  School,"  and  the  Cidtoa, 
who  cherished  what  they  called  a  "  Cultivated  Style  "  in  poems 
and  romances.  Our  Later  Euphuism  waa  English  cousin  to 
the  cvitismo  of  Spain,  and  to  the  style  called,  after  Mariui,  by 
Italians,  the  stile  Marinesco.  Here,  also,  we  are  at  Uie  begin- 
ning of  the  history  of  the  falae  worehip  of  diction. 

8.  John  Donne  was  born  in  1573,  the  son  of  a  London 
merchant.  He  was  taught  at  home  till,  in  hia  eleventh  year, 
he  was  sent  to  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  At  fourteen  he  left  Oxfoi'd 
for  Cambridge,  where  ho  remained  till  he  was  seventeen,  but 
took  no  degi-ee,  becauae  bis  familj'  was  Itoman  Catholie.  and 
would  not  let  him  take  the  required  oath.  He  left  Carabiidgo 
for  London,  and  studied  law  at  LiniHiln's  lun.  His  father  died 
el  that  time,  leaving  him  three  tbocisnad  jH>unds.  His  mother 
sought  to  bring  him  to  the  faith  of  his  parents  \  and  unseltle- 
ment  of  mind  cnused  him  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  con- 
troversies of  the  time  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  tbo 
Rcformeis.  As  ii  storehouse  of  opinion  on  the  controversy, 
young  Donne  fhstoned  ui»on  the  works  of  Cardinal  Uellormia. 
Ho  went  with  the  cxiieditions  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  I5HG 
and  1597 ;  and  spent  afterwartls  some  years  in  Italy  and  Spain ; 
returned  to  England,  and  became  chief  secrclnry  to  Lonl  Clinn- 
i!Dllor  Ellesmere.  He  held  that  ofBce  five  years,  during  wtiicli 
he  fell  in  love  with  Anne  More,  a  nioco  of  Lady  Eltesmtn;, 
who  lived  in  tlio  fhmily.  Her  ftither.  Sir  George  More,  licsrd 
of  this,  and  carried  sway  the  young  lady  to  bla  house  in  Sur- 
rey; but  a  secret  marriage  was  elFected.  When  this  was  wld 
to  Sir  Geoigo,  ho  caused  I^nl  Kltesniero  to  dismiss  his  secre- 
tary, whom  ap|>areiit  ruin  could  nut  keep  tmm  a  ptay  ou 
wordii  ocoonhng  to  the  fushioti  of  tlm  time ;  for  in  writing  tbo 
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sad  news  to  his  wife  he  added  to  his  signature  the  line,  "  John 
Donne,  Anne  Donne,  Un-done."  Donne  was  imprisoned  for  a 
time,  and  when  he  was  free  his  wife  was  kept  from  him.  He 
sued  at  law  to  recover  her.  She  came  to  him  when  his  means 
were  almost  gone.  It  was  then  urged  upon  Donne  that  he 
should  take  orders  in  the  church ;  but  he  hesitated,  and  pre- 
ferred study  of  civil  and  canon  law.  An  influential  kinsman  of 
the  family  succeeded  in  persuading  Donne's  father-in-law  to 
cease  from  wrath,  and  pay  a  portion  with  his  daughter,  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  ix)unds  a  year.  Donne  remained  verj'  much 
dependent  on  the  liberality  of  friends,  and  was  still  studying 
points  of  controvers}'  between  the  English  and  the  Romish 
Church,  when  a  home  was  given  to  him  in  the  house  of  Sir 
Robert  Drur}',  in  Drury  Lane.  Donne  came  now  into  contact 
with  King  James,  discussed  theology  with  him,  and  wrote,  at 
his  request,  a  book  on  the  taking  of  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance,  called  "  Pseudo-MartjT,"  published  in  1610. 
This  pleased  the  king  so  much  that  he  required  Donne  to  be  a 
clerg}Tnan.  Donne  made  what  interest  he  could  to  have  the 
king's  good-will  shown  in  the  form  of  secular  employment ;  but 
James  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Donne  should  be  a  preacher, 
and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was  forced  into  the  church  as  the 
only  way  b}'  which  he  was  allowed  a  chance  of  prospering. 
When  Donne  had  at  last  taken  orders,  King  James  made  him 
his  chaplain,  and  in  the  same  month  called  on  Cambridge  to 
make  him  doctor  of  divinity-.  He  became  a  famous  i^reacher 
and  a  fashionable  poet,  was  lecturer  at  Lincoln's  Inn  till  he  was 
joined  in  a  mission  to  German}-,  and  about  a  3'ear  after  his 
return  was  made  b}-  the  king,  in  1621,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
while  the  vicarage  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  and  yet 
another  benefice,  fell  to  him  almost  at  the  same  time.  Donne 
survived  King  James,  and  died  in  the  3'ear  1631.  His  lighter 
occasional  poems  were  not  publisheti  until  after  his  death.  In 
James's  reign  he,  like  other  poets,  published  in  1613  "An 
Eleg}'  on  the  Untimely  Death  of  the  Incomparable  Prince 
Henry."  A  severe  illness  of  his  own  led  also  to  the  pubUca- 
tion  in  1624  of  his  "  Devotions  upon  Emei'gent  Occasions,  and 
Several  Steps  in  Sickness ;  "  and  in  1625  he  published  a  poem 
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upon  mortality,  since  that  was  not  out  of  harmony  with  his 
sacred  office.  It  was  called  "  An  Aiintomj'  of  tlie  World, 
wherein,  by  tlie  unlimely  Death  of  M_-8.  Eliz.  Drury,  the  Frailty 
and  Decay  of  this  whole  World  is  represented."  From  this 
poem  we  take,  for  specimen  of  artificial  diction,  a  passage  that 
contains  by  rare  chance  one  conceit  rising  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression to  the  higher  level  of  Elizabethan  poetry : 

"  She,  ill  whose  body  (If  we  dure  preferre 
Tbis  low  world  to  so  liigh  a  marke  as  shee) 
Tlie  Western  treasure,  Eastenie  spleery, 
Europe,  and  Afrique,  and  the  unkiiowiie  rest 
Were  easily  found,  or  what  in  Iheiti  wns  best ; 
And  when  we  have  made  thie  large  dlECoverle 
Of  all,  in  her  some  one  part  then  will  bee 
Twenty  such  parts,  whose  plenty  and  riches  is 
Enough  to  make  twenty  such  W[>rlds  as  this; 
Shee,  whom  hnd  they  knowne,  who  did  first  betroth 
The  tutelar  angels,  and  assigned  one,  both 
To  nations,  cities,  and  to  companies, 
To  fuiiclioiis,  offices,  and  dignities, 
And  to  each  several  man,  to  liim,  and  him. 
They  would  have  given  lier  one  for  every  limbe: 
Shee.  of  whose  soule,  if  we  may  say  'twas  gold, 
Her  body  was  Ih'  Eleetrum,  and  did  hold 
Hnny  degrees  of  that;  wee  understood 
Her  by  her  Bight;  her  pure  aiiil  tliigvenl  hlood 
Bpokf  In  fter  cfteetes,  and  so  dlnUnetii/  arovght 
That  one  might  almoat  fay,  her  body  lhou;/ht. 
Shee,  sliee,  thus  richly  and  largely  hous'd.  Is  gone," 

Unreality  of  a  style  that  sacrifices  sense  to  ingenuity  is  moeL 
felt  in  Donne's  lighter  ]HM!nis.  The  collection  of  the  verse  of 
tlic  late  Dean  of  SI.  Paul's  published  iu  ItiSS,  as  "Pocnw  by 
J.  D.,  with  Elegies  on  the  Author's  Death,"  opens  with  an 
ingenious  piece,  of  which  the  sense  is.  so  far  as  it  has  any,  that 
a  woman's  honor  is  not  worth  a  flea.  Donne  was  nnquesUon- 
ably  a  man  witli  much  religious  earnestness,  but  be  was  alfto  n 
)ioet  who  delighted  men  of  fashion. 

9.  Tlio  literary  afterlntlong  of  the  lime  were  reduced  In  nbnuntlly  by 
Thomas  Coryat,  and  .Folin  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  niomtu  Coiyat 
•I1IL  of  George  Coryal,  riN:lor  of  Odeorahe,  Somerset,  and  oiliiralnl  al 
tiloucesler  Hall,  Oxford,  lived  a  fuilastlc  life  at  court  for  the  unuso- 
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ment  of  Prince  Henry.  In  160S  he  travelled  on  foot  for  five  montbs  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  walking  1,975  miles,  and  more  than  half 
the  distance  in  one  pair  of  shoes,  which  were  only  once  mended.  The 
shoes,  when  he  came  home,  were  hung  up  in  Odcoml)e  Church,  and 
kept  there  as  the  **  thousand  mile  shoes  ^'  till  1702.  The  travel  in  them 
was  described  in  a  book  published  in  1011,  as  "  Coryat*s  Crudities  hastily 
Gobbled  Up  in  Five  Months'  Travels  in  France,  etc.  Introduced  by  An 
Odcombian  Banquet  of  nearly  Sixty  Copies  of  Verses,"  which  were 
praises  written  in  jest  by  nearly  all  the  poets  of  the  day.  This  book  was 
followed  by  "Coryats  Crambe;  or,  his  Colewort  Twise  Sodden,  and  now 
Served  with  other  Macaronicke  Dishes  as  the  Second  Course  to  his 
Crudities."  In  1612,  Coryat  gathered  the  people  of  Odcombe  at  their 
market  crass,  and  took  leave  of  them  for  a  ten-years*  ramble.  He 
visited  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  and  died  at  Sui-at,  in  1617.  There  was  the 
English  love  of  sturdy  enterprise  and  adventure  underlying  Coryat's 
endeavor  to  delight  his  public. 

John  Taylor  was  a  poor  man's  son  from  Gloucestershire,  who  be- 
came a  Thames  watei-man,  after  he  had  served  under  Elizabeth  in  six- 
teen voyages;  he  was  with  Essex  at  Cadiz  and  the  Azores.  He  read 
many  lK>oks,  and  he  wrote  sixty-three  booklets  to  amuse  the  public  with 
their  oddities.  He  made  presents  of  his  little  books  to  customers  and 
courtiei*s,  and  took  whatever  they  might  give  in  return.  One  of  his 
books  told  how  he  won  a  bet  that  he  would  row  in  his  boat  to  the 
Continent  and  back  again  within  a  certain  time.  It  appeared  as  **  Tay- 
lor's Travels  in  Gennanie;  or.  Three  Weekes,  Three  Dales,  and  Three 
Houres  Obsei'vations  and  Travel  from  London  to  Hamburg.  .  .  .  Dedi- 
cated for  the  present  to  the  absent  Odcombian  knight  errant.  Sir 
Thomas  Coriat,  Great  BriUin's  Error  and  the  World's  Mirror."  This 
appeared  in  the  year  of  Coryat's  death  at  Surat.  Another  of  Taylor's 
freaks  was  a  journey  on  foot  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  **  not  carrying 
any  money  to  and  fro,  neither  begging,  borrowing,  nor  asking  meat, 
drink,  or  lodging."  This  yielded,  in  1618,  a  book,  **Tlie  Pennyles 
Pilgrimage;  or,  the  Moncylesse  Perambulation  of  John  Taylor,  alias 
the  King's  Majcstie's  Water  Poet,  from  London  to  Edenborough  on 
Foot."  Another  of  his  adventures  was  a  voyage  from  London  to 
Queenborough  in  a  paper  boat,  with  two  stock-fish  tied  to  two  canes  for 
oars.  It  was  celebrated,  in  1623,  by  **Tlie  Praise  of  Henipseed,  with 
the  Voyage  of  Mr.  Roger  Bird  and  the  Writer  hereof,  in  a  Boat  of 
Brown  Paper,  from  London  to  Quinborough  in  Kent.  As  also  a  Fare- 
well to  the  Matchless  Deceased  Mr.  Thomas  Coriat.  Concluding  with 
Commendations  of  the  famous  River  of  Thames."  All  this  was  a  little 
tract  of  twenty-four  leaves.  So  we  come  down  from  Elizabeth  to  James 
I. ;  from  Frobisher,  and  Drake,  and  Raleigh,  to  poor  Tom  Coryat  and 
John  Taylor,  His  Majesty's  Water  Poet.  But  although  the  court  lost 
dignity,  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  unchanged.  Taylor  wrote  on 
through  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  took  pai't  in  the  civil  war  by 
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ilischaTEing  squibs  of  verse  against  the  FuriUiin,  He  had  llii-u  aii  itiii 
at  Oxlord.  Wben  llie  king's  cause  was  lasl,  Le  set  up  an  inn  in  Lonilgn, 
by  Long  Acre,  with  the  aigii  of  "  The  Mourning  Crown;*'  but  he  wa* 
obliged  to  take  that  down,  aod  set  up  his  own  portrait  in  place  of  it    Hq 


ilied  ii 


1G54. 


10.  Francis  Quarles  was  born  in  ]592,  aud  wns  educated 
:il  Cbrist'a  Cuilege,  Cambridge,  ami  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  waa 
t-npbearer  to  James's  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Bnhcniia,  tind 
aftcrwanis  served  in  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Arcliliistiop  ITsUer, 
His  first  pill iliea lion  was  in  lfi20.  "A  Feast  for Wormea,  ui  a 
Poem  on  tlic  Ilistoij'  of  Jonah;  "  with  "  I'entalogia :  or,  the 
Quintessence  of  Meditation. "  In  1021  followed  "Hadaasa; 
or.  llie  llistorj'  of  Qucon  P^stiicr,"  these  histories  lietng  in  len- 
syllnbled  eouplcts,  and,  in  the  same  measure.  ''Argalns  and 
Paithenia,"  a  [)oem  in  tliree  books,  foiimled  on  a  |>art  oT 
Sidney's  "Arcadia."  Tlien  came,  in  1024,  "Job  Militant, 
with  Meditations  Divine  and  Moral;"  idso  "Sion's  Elegies, 
wopt  by  Jeremiah  the  Prophet ;  "  and,  in  1625,  "  Sion's  Son- 
nets, sung  by  Solomon  the  King,  and  pcriphrasal."  Hid 
writing  of  Quarles  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  consisted,  then,  of 
"Argalus  and  Parthcnia,"  and  those  pieces  which  were  col- 
lected into  one  volnme.  in  1030,  as  "Divine  Poems,"  He 
produced  in  1G32  "  Divine  Fancies,  Digested  into  Epigmraines, 
Meditations,  and  Observations : "  and  the  quaintest  aiul  most 
iwpularof  his  books  of  verse,  "Erablems  Divine  and  Moral," 
api)cnrcd  in  the  same  year  with  the  "Emblems"  by  George 
Witlier.  The  taste  for  emblem  pictures,  with  ingenious  and 
wiee  interpretation  of  them,  had  licen  es])ceially  established 
by  the  "Emblems,"  in  Latin  verse,  of  the  great  Italian  lawyer, 
Andrea  Alciati,  who  died  in  liiJO.  These  '■Emblems"  were 
translated  into  Italian,  French,  nnd  SjMknish,  and  read  in 
schools.  The  taste  they  established  was  widely  diHHised 
thmnghout  the  seventeenth  eenturj-.  Tlie  pievalenl  taste  fbr 
ingenious  thought,  blending  witJi  the  rcHglotis  reeling  of  the 
IHTOpIc,  hcl[>ed  especially  to  a  revival  of  emblem  writing  In 
Holland  and  Kngkiiil :  and  in  Holland  the  "  Monil  Kmhh-mii " 
of  Jacob  Catx,  Blatesinau  as  well  as  poet,  who  wns  lH)rn  in  1577, 
came  twice  as  luiibassodor  to  England  ami  ontliveil  Quarles, 
tt  In  very  high  reputv.    Quarles,  in  Ireland  with  Archbishop 
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Usher,  suffered  by  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1641.  He  came  to 
England,  took  part  with  the  royal  cause  in  a  book  called  "  The 
Loyal  Convert,"  joined  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  was  ruined  in 
the  civil  war.  He  had  been  twice  maiTied,  and  had  b}'  his 
first  wife  eighteen  children.  Quarles  died,  overwhelmed  with 
troubles,  in  1644. 

11.  Gfreorge  Herbert  was  born  in  1593,  and  died  in  1633. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  till  he  was 
twelve  he  was  in  the  care  of  a  ver}^  good  mother  at  home,  with 
a  chaplain  for  tutor.  He  was  then  sent  to  Westminster  School, 
and  at  fifteen  elected  from  the  school  for  Tnnity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1615  George  Herbert  became  M.A.  and  Fellow  of 
his  College.  In  1619  he  was  chosen  orator  for  the  university, 
and  so  remained  for  the  next  eight  years.  His  wit  in  use  of 
the  labored  style  of  the  time  delighted  King  James ;  for  when 
his  Majesty  made  the  university  a  present  of  his  "Basilicon 
Doron,"  which  had  been  published  in  1599,  George  Herbert 
ended  for  the  Cambridge  authorities  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
roj'al  gift,  with  the  remark,  put  neatly  in  Latin  verse,  that  they 
could  not  now  have  the  Vatican  and  the  Bodleian  quoted  against 
them ;  one  book  was  their  library.  James,  upon  this,  obser^'ed 
that  he  thought  George  Herbert  the  jewel  of  the  universitj*. 
The  Cambridge  Public  Orator,  who  was  skilled  in  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  thought  he  might  rise  at  court,  and  was 
often  in  London.  The  king  gave  him  a  sinecure  worth  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  a  year.  With  this,  his  fellowship,  his 
pajnment  as  Orator,  and  private  income,  he  could  make  a  good 
figure  at  court,  and  he  was  usually  near  the  king.  But  the 
death  of  two  of  his  most  powerful  friends,  and  soon  afterwards 
of  King  James  himself,  put  an  end  to  George  Herbert's  ambi- 
tion to  become  one  day  a  secretary  of  state.  He  resolved  then 
to  follow  his  mother's  often-repeated  counsel,  and,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  George  Herbert  took  orders. 
He  obtained,  in  1626,  the  prebend  of  Leighton  Ecclesia,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  with  help  of  his  own  friends  handsomely 
rebuilt  the  decayed  church  of  that  village.  The  Rev.  Geoi^e 
Herbert,  cheerful  and  kind,  tall  and  very  lean,  was  ill  for  a  year 
with  one  of  his  brothers,  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  and  then 
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again  rocrniling  hoalth  in  Wiltshire,  at  the  house  of  the  Eail 
of  Danby,  wlio&e  brother  had  ItecomG  his  mother's  second 
hnsband.  In  April,  1G30,  he  waa  iiidueled  iiito  his  living  of 
Bemerton,  a  mdo  Com  Salisbury.  lie  was  then  thirty-six  years 
old.  The  pure  beauty  of  the  evening  of  Geoi-ge  Herbert's  life 
— the  three  .years  at  Bemerton  before  his  death  iu  1633  —  was 
expressed  in  his  verse  as  in  hia  actions.  With  Ilooker's  faith- 
fill  regard  for  the  ehureh  eystem  lie  maintaineil  it  in  Iiis  parish 
ftccording  to  his  own  standard  of  purity,  blended  with  love  and 
a  free-handed  charity,  with  poetry  and  music.  He  was  a  skilful 
musician,  and  went  into  Salisbury  twice  a  week  on  certain  days 
for  the  calbedral  acniee.  In  1631  Geoi^e  Herbert's  poems 
appeared  as  '•  The  Temple :  Sacred  Foetus  ami  Private  Ejacu- 
lations." The  forced  ingenuity  of  the  time  is  in  them,  but 
the  ingoniiity  so  forced  is  timt  of  a  quick  wit,  and  the  spirit 
glori&ea  the  letter;  the  wonls,  too,  are  by  the  writer's  aeuse 
of  harmony  tuned  often  exquisitely  to  the  soul  witliiu  them. 
Herbert's  "Priest  to  the  Temple;  or.  the  Conntrj'  Paison,'* 
was  first  printed  under  the  Commonwealth,  in  1652. 

12.  Richard  Crashaw,  son  of  a  preacher  zealous  ogaiasL  Cal.holiclMh 
WM  luni  alKiuL  the  y<^ar  of  Sbukespeare'B  deaUi,  and  waa  educated  at 
the  Charterhouse  auil  Pemliroke  Hall,  Ciuiibi-iilge.  Uctnrc  he  TU 
twenty  he  pubJialied  anoiiymoualy  Bacred  epigrania  In  Lulin.  Hs  gradu- 
ated, became  a  fellow  of  Peterhouie,  wa«  expelled  from  Cambrldgs  In 
1044  tor  refusing  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  becmne  a  Itonian  Catholic^ 
and  weal  to  Paris.  There,  aljout  lft40,  the  year  of  iJie  puliliratiou  of 
his  "Steps  to  the  Teinple,"  he  was  found  by  Cowley,  and  conimetidMl 
to  tli«  friendship  of  Queen  Heiirictia  Uaria,  from  whoni  ho  had  leiun 
to  Home.  At  Rome  lie  became  eeerfiary  to  a  cardinal,  and  Canou  tt 
the  Church  of  Loretto.  CrtulinH'  died  about  Ifliil).  With  much  mor«  of 
the  Later  Euphuism  than  Ib  to  lie  found  In  lyrics  of  those  caraller  iweU 
who  took  lu-'llve  part  in  the  stir  of  the  civil  war.  CrHBliaw's  religloua 
poeiuB,  "  S(r])B  to  the  Tetu[ilc,"  are  not  less  purely  devotional,  tho»|tb 
they  hitvi!  less  bvauty  and  force,  than  those  of  llerl>ert,  whom  he  imi- 
tated, and  of  whose  volume  be  wrote  to  a  laiiy,  with  a  gift  of  II, 
"Divincat  love  lle«  la  this  book  :" 

"  And  ihniigh  llrrbi-rf*  nam"  ia  on™ 


Cnuhaw'a  occnsimial  pocnia  i 


c  collected  «a  "Tlit  Dclighla  of  the 
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Muses."  One  of  them  was  sent  to  his  friend  Cowley,  with  two  green 
and  backward  apricots  to  point  comparison  with  fruit  of  his  genius  so 
eariy  ripe: 

"  TwM  only  FaradiBe,  *tis  only  tliou, 
Whose  fruit  and  bloMoms  both  blesa  the  same  bough." 

13.  To  write  compact  and  witty  characters  of  men  and  women  was  a 
fancy  of  the  time,  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  Theophrastus,  and 
associated  with  the  quick  growth  of  the  drama.  Such  pithy  character- 
writing  had  been  prefixed  formally  as  "The  Character  of  the  Persons" 
to  Ben  Jonson's  "Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humor;"  and  the  dialogue  of 
the  second  act  of  his  "Cynthia's  Revels,"  produced  in  1600,  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  character-writing.  It  was  tlie  manner  of  this  character- 
writing  that  suggested  to  young  Milton  his  lines  on  the  death  of  Hobson, 
the  university  carrier. 

A  poet  who  had  much  skill  in  this  sort  of  work  was  Sir  Thomas 
Orerbnry,  who  was  murdered  in  1613,  and  who  was  in  repute  among 
the  writers  of  his  day  for  a  poem  on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  called  "  A  Wife, 
now  a  Widowe,"  published  the  year  after  his  murder,  and  reprinted  in 
the  same  year  with  the  addition  of  twenty-one  "  Characters." 

Two  other  writers  to  be  remembered  for  character-poetry  are  'William 
Habington  and  John  Barle.  Habington  was  bom  early  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Worcestershire  Roman  Catholic  con- 
demned to  abide  always  in  Worcestershire,  for  having  concealed  in  his 
house  persons  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  father, 
since  he  was  to  see  so  much  of  Worcestershire,  wrote  a  history  of  the 
county.  The  son,  educated  at  St.  Omer's,  came  home  and  married 
Lucy,  daughter  of  William  Herbert,  first  Lord  Powls.  In  the  name  of 
Castara  he  paid  honor  to  her  through  some  lyrics  of  pure  love,  as  the 
type  of  modest,  spiritual  womanhood.  Habington's  "Castara"  first  ap- 
peared in  two  parts,  in  1G34;  the  second  edition,  adding  three  prose 
characters  and  twenty-six  new  poems,  appeared  in  1635;  and  a  third  in 
1640,  enlarged  with  a  new  part,  containing  a  Character  of  "  The  Holy 
Man"  and  twenty-two  poems,  chiefly  sacred.  Habmgton  also  wrote  a 
tragi-comedy  of  "The  Queen  of  Aragon."  published  in  1640.  In  that 
year  appeared  also  his  "  History  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  King  of  Eng- 
land," written  at  the  king's  request.  John  Barle,  Fellow  of  Merton, 
published,  in  1628,  his  collection  of  Characters,  as  "  Micro-cosmographie ; 
or,  a  Peece  of  the  World  Discovered;  in  Essayes  and  Characters." 
Barle  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old.  He  became  afterwards  chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury  when  he  died, 
in  1665. 

14;  The  most  celebrated  translator  of  this  period  was  Gfreorge 
Chapman,  noted  also  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist.  He  was  born 
in  1557  or  1559,  at  Hitehin,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  called 
afterwards,  by  William  Browne,  "  The  Shepherd  of  fair  Hitch- 
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iiig  Hill."  About  1571  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  OxfoM, 
where  he  fastened  with  especial  iJelight  on  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.  Alter  two  yeara  at  Osfoi-d,  he  left  withool  a  degree, 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  as  a  writer  before  1594,  when  he  pub- 
lished "^wfe  nxioi.  The  Shadow  of  Night:  containing  two 
poetical  liymnes  devised  by  G.  C,  Gent."  In  the  next  year, 
1535,  this  was  followed  by  "  Ovid's  Banquet  of  Sence,  a  Coro- 
net for  his  Miati-ease  Pliilosophie,  and  his  amorous  Zodiacke." 
In  1598  ap[)eared  the  first  section  of  the  main  work  of  George 
Chapman's  life,  his  translation  of  Homer,  in  "  Seaven  Bookes  of 
the  Iliades  of  Ilomere,  Piince  of  Poets,  translated  according 
to  the  Gieeke,  in  Judgement  of  his  best  Commentaries,  by 
George  Chapman,  Genl."  The  seven  books  were  the  first  and 
second,  and  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh.  They  are  in  the  four- 
teen-syllabled  measure,  to  which  he  adhered  tlironghout  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  but  there  was  a  separate  issue  by  him  of  a 
version  of  "Achillea"  Shield,"  in  1598,  in  ten-syllabled  veree. 

Cliapman  had  now  abo  begun  his  career  as  a  dramatist,  aiHi 
in  1398  apt)eared  Uia  first  piinted  comedy,  '■  The  Blind  Beggar 
of  Alexandria,"  which  had  been  acted  sundry  times  by  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham's  servants.  The  same  company  acted  his 
second  comedy,  printeil  in  1599,  "An  humorous  Dayes  Mirth." 
At  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Chapman  was  at  work  still  on 
his  Homer,  but  had  not  yet  issued  another  section  of  it.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James  I.,  he  was  an  active  dramatist.  In 
1R05,  besides  "Eastward  Ho,"  in  which  be  hnd  a  band,  his 
comedy  of  "All  Fools"  was  printed;  in  1606  "Monsieur 
d'Olive"  and  "The  Gentleman  Usher;"  in  IGOTIiis  tragedy 
of  "  Bussy  d' Ambois,"  which  kepi  the  stage  for  some  time  after 
hie  death.  Other  trageilies  and  comeilies  followed.  But  hia 
chief  work  was  still  at  Uie  translation  of  Homer,  on  which  ho 
was  engaged  throughout  the  reign  of  Jamea  I.  Twelve  Itooka 
of  Homer's  lllind,  translated  bj'  George  Chapman,  npixnred 
nhout  1610;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  wholo  twi-nty-four 
books  of  "The  Iliads  of  Homer,"  dedicated  to  Prinoe  Henry, 
who  dic<I  in  November,  U1I2.  This  was  followed  hy  the  Inclvo 
first  books  of  the  Odysaey,  about  16U,  and  in  IGIC  the  whole 
twenty-four  books  of  "  Homer'e  Odj'BMjf,  translated  according 
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to  the  Greek."  Aboat  the  3ear  of  Shakespeare's  death  (Chap- 
man's folios  are  not  dated),  Chapman's  "Iliad"  and  ''Od\s- 
sey"  appeared  together  as  '-The  Whole  Works  of  Homer, 
Prince  of  Poets."  Chapman  proceeded  then  to  translate  the 
Homeric  Hymns,  and  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  ascribed 
to  Homer.  This  translation  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  as  "The  Crown  of  all  Homer's  Works,  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  the  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice ;  his  Hymns  and 
Epigrams."  Because  of  the  vigor  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  and 
the  fact  that  Chapman  was  a  poet,  this  translation  is  the  crown 
of  the  works  of  Chapman. 

*'  He  leapt  upon  the  sounding  earth,  and  shook  his  lengthf ul  dart, 
And  everywhere  he  breathed  exhorts,  and  stirr'd  up  every  heart. 
A  dreadful  fight  he  set  on  foot.    His  soldiers  straight  turned  head. 
The  Greeks  stood  firm.    In  both  the  hosts  the  field  was  perfected. 
But  Agamemnon  foremost  still  did  all  his  side  exceed, 
And  would  not  be  the  first  in  name  unless  the  first  in  deed." 

Thas  sang  GkK>rge  Chapman,  who  was  himself  the  Agamemnon 
of  the  host  of  the  translators  of  Homer. 

Another  good  translator  of  this  time  was  Gteorge  SandjrSi  second 
son  of  the  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York,  whom  Aylmer  succeeded  in  the 
bishopric  of  Loudon.  George  Sandys  was  bom  at  Bishopthorpe  iu 
1578,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1010  he  set  out  upon  the  travels  of 
which  he  published  an  account  in  1015,  as  **  A  Relation  of  a  Journey 
begun  AD.  1010.  Four  Books  containing  a  description  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  Remote  Parts  of  Italy,  and 
Islands  adjoining."  He  then  worked  at  his  translation  of  Ovid's  ^*  Meta- 
morphoses;" the  first  five  books  appearing  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  He 
published  his  complete  translation  of  the  "  Metamorphoses "  in  1020, 
and  in  1030  a  "  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,"  with  music  of  tunes  by  Henry 
Lawes.    Sandys  died  in  1044. 

Dr.  Barten  Holyday,  chaplain  to  Charles,  was  bom  in  1593,  the  sou 
of  an  Oxford  tailor.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  took  orders, 
went  to  Spain  with  Sir  Francis  Stewart,  and  after  his  return  was  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  and  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  learned  man  and 
timid  politician.  He  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  dramatist,  although  he 
wrote  a  comedy,  published  in  1030,  called  "  Technogamia ;  or,  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Arts."  He  also  made  translations  of  **  Juvenal  and  Per- 
sius"  into  poor  verse,  with  many  learned  illustrative  notes.  He  died  in 
1001. 

15.  There  were  at  this  time  many  men  distinguished  as  wits, 
satirists,  and  song-writers.     The  following  are  the  most  nota- 
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ble :  Joseph  Hall,  Sir  John  Harington,  Richard  Corbet,  John 
Cleveland,  Thomas  Carew,  Sir  Joho  Denham,  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling, WiLUam  Cartwright,  Richard  Lovelace,  and  Robert  Hcr- 
rick. 

Joseph  Hall  n-as  bom  in  1574,  at  Bristow  Park  by  Ashhy- 
de-la-Zoueh,  and  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
In  151)7,  at  the  age  of  twenty- three,  he  published  "  Virg^de- 
mianira.  Six  Bookes  ;  First  Tlu-ee  Bookes  of  Toothlesse  SaljTs : 
1.  Poetieall ;  2.  Academicall;  3.  Morall."  In  the  following 
year  the  work  was  completed  by  "  Virgidemianim :  the  Tliree 
Last  Bookes  of  Byling  SatjTS."  It  means  notliing  particular 
to  say  that  these  satires  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Whitgift  and  Bancrolt,  Archljishop  of  Cantcr- 
buiy  and  Bishop  of  Loudon,  as  censors  of  the  press,  distin- 
guished themselves,  in  1599,  by  ordering  the  burning  of  much 
literature,  Marlowe's  "  Ovid,"  Marston's  "  Pygmahon'a  Im- 
age," Hall's  "  Satires,"  the  Epigrams  of  Dariea  and  olhexB, 
the  tracts  of  Nash  and  Harvey,  and  decreeing  that  no  eatirea 
or  epigrams  should  be  printed  for  the  fiitui-e. 

Joseph  Hall's  six  hooks,  "  Vii^demiarum,"  i.e.,  of  rod-har- 
vests, stri|>eR  or  blows,  were  the  work  of  a  clever  yoniig  man 
who  had  read  Juvenal  and  Persius  and  the  satires  of  Ariosto, 
and  who,  because  ho  was  the  first  to  write  English  satire  in  tho 
manner  of  Juvenal,  ignorantly  believed  himself  to  bo  the  ftwl 
EngUsh  satirist.     "  I  first  adventure,"  he  said  in  his  prologue, 

"  I  Grst  mlvt^iiture,  follow  me  who  list, 
And  be  the  second  Eiiglish  satirist," 
The  mistake  is  of  no  consequence.     Hall's  satires  ore  In 
rhyming  couplets  of  ten-sj' 11  allied  lines ;    he  tliought  Englisli 
rhjine  Inferior  to  Latin  quantity,  but  saw  that  the  Latiu  mulrcs 
could  not  be  applied  to  English  verse,  and  laughed  ut  Stanitinrst ! 
"  Wliocver  saw  a  eolt,  wanton  and  wild, 

Yok'd  with  a  ilow-foot  ox  on  (allow  field, 

Ciui  Hglit  Breed  how  hnndsiiniely  lioscia 

Dull  spondees  with  the  English  dntrtybti. 

If  Jove  s)>enk  English  In  n  thnnd'riiiiC  cloud, 

■  Thwick  thwack,'  and  '  riff  rafT,'  ronrs  hu  out 

Fie  on  the  forged  mint  that  did  cr<-ate 

New  colu  of  wgrds  never  articulat* ! " 
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Han  laqgbtd  at  tfce  riss^  QMtt,  qrii^ : 

"Sbamt  ^iz  tk^eM-saa  ^^'sil  %e  booe.:  mad  kU 

He  liffg^^H  al  vkax  be  caJkd  -  poc  fiirr  "  c*f  ihe  JimimUKSBr 
^  Ok  k^ber  piic^'d  doch  *rt  bis  fconn^  th<«£ii; 

Or  nie  vptcared.  h^gh-^asy-crtag  ST«ixu 

As  it  BJckx  be  the  Taridsh  Tunboriaizie: 

TlwD  vecBCCh  be  his  base.  drink-4n>vDed  spt^jht 

BafA  to  the  iLre«f 'jM  loft  of  bearen  bishu 

Whca  be  eooeefres  upon  bis  f eisne^  s^^<c 

Tbe  galVinf  f:«fis  €.4  bis  ei^a:  penonaee. 

Graced  vith  buff-cap  terms  azMi  tbimd'rin^  threats 

That  bis  pcKV  bearers*  hair  quite  upright  sets.*" 

But  wlifle  Han  attacked  the  '*  terms  Italianate,  big-soondiiig 
seotenoea  and  words  of  state  *'  opoo  the  stage«  he  paid  homag<e 

to  Spenser: 

**  I>t  no  rebel  sanr  dare  traduce 
TV  eternal  legends  of  thy  faerr  muse. 
Renowned  Spenser:  whom  no  earthly  wigbt 
Dares  onee  to  emnlati*;  much  less  dares  despigbL*' 

Only  he  paired  id  the  neiit  line  Du  Bartas  with  Ariosto : 
^^Salnat  of  France  and  Tuscan  Ariost."  The  satirist  in  the 
golden  time  of  Elizabethan  \igor  talked  as  usual  of  the  good 
old  times  that  were  gone,  when  luxury'  was  not : 

"  Thy  grandsires*  words  savored  of  thrifty  leeks 
Or  manly  garlicke. 


But  thou  canst  mask  in  garish  gaudery. 

To  suit  a  fool* 8  far-fetched  livery. 

A  French  head  join*d  to  neck  Italian; 

Thy  thighs  from  Germany,  and  breast  from  Spain; 

An  Englishman  in  none,  a  fool  in  all ; 

Many  in  one,  and  one  in  several. 

Then  men  were  men ;  but  now  the  greater  part 

Beasts  are  in  life,  and  women  are  in  heart." 

If  we  go  back  to  Occleve,  or  farther  back  to  Gower,  we  find 
that  the  note  has  alwa3's  been  the  same ;  sound  and  tnie  in  the 
steady  fixing  of  attention  upon  vices  and  follies  to  be  conquered 
(since  there  is  small  hope  for  a  people  that  will  only  praise 
itself) ,  but  with  innocent  delusion  of  a  bygone  golden  age. 
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Joseph  Ilnll,  who  thus  early  distinguiehcd  liimself  as  &  satir- 
ist, took  lioly  oirlers,  rone  to  be  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  acquired 
groat  roputiition  as  a  prose-writer  ami  a  theologian. 

16.  Bir  John  Hailngton,  bom  in  1561,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  pubiisbed,  in  L501,  "  Orlando  Furioso  in  English  Heroical 
Terse."  In  1506  he  wrnte  a  witty  book,  "  The  Metamorphosifl  of  Ajas." 
Otlier  worlts  of  liis  are  "Tbe  Englisbman'K  Doctor,  or  the  School  of 
Saleme,"  1600;  "  Mo«t  Elegant  and  Wltly  Epigrams  of  Sir  J.  H.," 
1015;  and  eqwcially  "  Niigie  AiUiqum,  being  a  Uigcellancoue  Collection 
of  Original  Papers  in  Prose  and  Verse." 

17.  Richard  Corbet,  born  in  15S2,  was  tbe  son  of  a  famous  gardener, 
from  whom  bo  iitherited  some  land  and  money.  He  was  ediicatPd  at 
Wcstroi lister  School  and  Oxford;  became  M.A.  in  lUOS,  and  was  In  re- 
pute fli'st  as  a  university  wit  and  pocl,  and  then  as  a  quaint  preacher, 
who  got  patronage  at  James's  court.  He  married  in  1H25,  became 
Bishop  of  Oxford  lu  1020,  of  Norwich  in  lWt2,  and  died  in  1035.  He 
was  a.  stout  royalist,  worked  with  Laud,  but  was  less  bitter,  and  wrote 
merry  squibs  against  tbe  Puritans.  A  poem  to  bis  little  son,  and  one  on 
the  death  of  his  fatlier,  sliow  his  kindliness.  One  of  sundry  recorded 
jolcei  of  Bishop  Corbet's  Is  of  tbe  upsetting  of  liis  coacb,  when  he  and 
his  chaplain,  Dr.  Stubblngs,  who  was  very  fat,  were  spilt  Into  a  muddy 
lane.  Stubbings,  the  bisbop  said,  was  up  to  his  etlwws  in  mud ;  and  he 
was  up  to  Ills  elbows  lu  Stubbinga.  A  very  small  volume  appeared  In 
1648,  Issued  by  Corbet's  family,  entitled  "Poeticn  Stromata;  or,  a  Col- 
lection  of  Sundry  Pieces  in  Poetry;  Drawn  by  the  known  and  approved 
hand  of  R.  C."  Written  copies  of  short  satires,  songs,  and  other  pieces, 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  so  that  a  man  might  have  high  reputation  Is 
society  as  wit  and  poet  without  tbe  printing  of  a  line  of  bis  during  his 
lifetime,  except  now  and  then,  when  Henry  Lnwes  or  some  other  com- 
poser had  set  a  song  to  music. 

IB.  John  Cleveland,  for  nine  years  a  fellow  of  SL  John's  Coile^, 
was  eminent  in  poetry  and  oratory,  and  was  tile  Srat  to  poiir  »nt  front 
the  Royalist  side  dcliaut  verse  against  tlie  Puritans.  Turned  nut  vt  M% 
fellowship,  he  joined  the  king  at  Oxford;  then  went  to  tlm  garrison  at 
Nowark-on-Treut,  where  he  was  made  Judge- Ad  vocal  e,  and  r«*ent(<d 
the  king's  order  to  surrender.  He  was  then  In  prison  at  Yarmoulh  till 
the  Commonwealth,  when  ho  oblained  his  release  from  CromwHl,  llvwl 
«|uletly  In  Gray's  Inn,  and  dli'd  in  lilSO.  Cleveland  was  the  Iwst  of  tlioM 
Koyalist  poets  who  chieliy  wrolc  partisan  satire.  The  most  jinpular, 
perliaps,  was  Alexander  Brome,  itn  attorney  fn  the  Lord  Alayor'a 
Court,  who  was  not  thirty  at  tlic  ilnte  of  tbe  king's  execatlon,  aail 
whose  songs  wore  trolled  over  their  cups  by  Royalists  of  every  dogive. 

19.  niomaa  Caxew,  iMirn  in  Devonshire  In  I5SI),  was  an  officer  of 
Ibe  household  or  Charles  I.,  n  lli'ely  man,  whose  little  poems  were  In 
gcHMl  n'quesi,  but,  except  when  set  to  music,  wrm  not  publlilieil  In  lill 
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lifetime.  He  died  in  1639.  The  musicians  WlUiam  and  Henry  Lawes 
set  many  songs  of  Carew's,  and  were  the  chief  writers  of  music  for 
the  poems  that  abounded  in  this  reign. 

20l  Sir  Jcdin  Denhaon  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1615,  son  of  a  Baroa 
of  Exchequer.  He  was  an  idle  student  at  Oxford,  and  joined  gambling 
with  study  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  But  he  checked  himself,  published 
an  ''  Essay  on  Gaming,"  and  in  1(^  translated  the  second  book  of  the 
''  j£neid."  In  l(m  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  '*  The  Sophy,*'  which 
was  acted  at  a  private  house  in  Blackfriars,  with  so  much  success  that 
Waller  said  he  **  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  threescore  thousand 
strong,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in  the  least  suspected  it."  The  play 
was  followed,  in  164^  by  his  **  Cooper^s  Hill,"  a  contemplative  poem  on 
the  Tiew  over  the  Thames  and  towards  London,  from  a  hill  in  the  nei^> 
borhood  of  Windsor  Castle.  Denham  was  actively  employed  in  the 
king's  service,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  he  found  time  to  publish 
a  translation  of  "Cato  Major."  He  lived  to  receive  homage  among 
poets  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

21.  Sir  John  Suckling  was  bom  in  1609,  the  son  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Household  to  James  L  Suckling  was  an  overtauglit  child,  who 
could  speak  Latin  at  the  age  of  five;  but  he  cast  aside,  as  a  young  man, 
his  father's  gravity,  was  on  active  service  for  six  months  in  the  army  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  lived  in  London  as 
light  wit,  light  lyric  poet,  light  dramatist,  and  liberal  friend  of  men  of 
genius.  His  plays  were  "Aglaura,"  ** Brennoralt,"  and  "The  Gob- 
lins." He  spent  twelve  thousand  pounds  on  rich  equipment  of  a  troop 
of  a  hundred  horse  to  aid  the  king,  and  died  in  1641,  of  a  wound  in  the 
heel:  a  penknife  was  put  into  his  boot  by  a  servant  who  had  robbed  him, 
and  wished  to  delay  pursuit. 

22.  'William  Cartwright  also  wrote  plays  and  lyrics,  was  about  two 
years  younger  than  Suckling,  and  also  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Gloucestershire  gentleman,  who  had  wasted  his 
means,  and  who  lived  by  innkeeping  at  Cirencester.  William  Cartwright 
was  taught  in  the  Cirencester  Grammar  School,  at  Westminster  School, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  became  M.A.  in  1635,  took  orders,  and 
Was  a  famous  preacher.  He  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day,  preached  ex- 
cellent sermons,  wrote  excellent  lyrics,  and  also  four  plays;  one  of  them, 
"  The  Royal  Slave,"  a  tragi-comedy,  acted  before  the  king  and  queen  in 
1636,  by  the  students  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Cartwright  was  also  an 
admired  lecturer  at  Oxford  on  metaphysics,  worked  hard  as  one  of  the 
council  of  war  to  provide  for  the  king's  troops  at  Oxford,  was  beloved 
of  Ben  Jonson,  who  said  of  him,  "  My  son  Cartwright  writes  all  like  a 
man,"  and  was  praised  by  his  bishop  as  **  the  utmost  man  could  come 
to."    He  died  in  1643,  of  the  camp-fever  that  killed  many  at  Oxford. 

23.  Richard  Lovelace,  the  brilliant  and  handsome  cavalier 
poet,  died  miserably  during  the  Commonwealth.     He  was  born 
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in  the  same  year  as  Cowley,  1G18,  tlie  oldest  sou  ol'  Sir  Wil- 
liam Lovelace,  of  Woolwich,  and  was  educated  at  Chaiteihousc 
School,  and  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford.  Lovelace  was  so  hand- 
some, that  in  1636,  tliough  a  student  of  but  two  years'  standing, 
he  was  made,  at  the  reiiiiest  of  a  great  lady,  M.A.,  ainung  per- 
sons of  quality  who  were  being  so  honored  while  the  court  was 
for  a  few  days  at  Oxford,  He  was  the  first  and  last  under- 
graduate who  was  made  Master  of  Arts  for  his  beauty.  Love- 
lace attached  himself  to  the  court ;  setved  in  1639  as  an  ensign 
in  the  Scottish  expedition,  afterwards  as  captain ;  wrote  a 
tiagedy  called  "  The  Soldier ; "  retired  to  his  estate  of  Love- 
lace Place,  at  Canterbury ;  was  elected  to  go  up  to  the  House 
of  Coramons  with  the  Kentish  i>etition  for  restoring  the  king  to 
his  rights,  and  for  this  was  committed  to  the  Gatehouse  Prison 
at  Westminster,  April  30,  1642.  There  he  wrote  his 
"  To  Althea,  from  Prison,"  which  contains  the  stanza: 


"  Stone  wslla  do  not  s  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a.  cage ; 
Hinds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  nn  hemiitage. 
If  I  have  freedom  In  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free. 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above 

Enjoy  such  litierty." 


»ng.         1 


After  some  weeks  of  imprisonment,  Loveluce  was  released  on 
bail,  and  lived  in  London  beyoiiil  his  income,  as  a  friend  of  the 
king's  cause  and  of  good  poets.  In  IC4U  he  served  in  the 
French  army,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  Report  of  tus 
death  caused  Luej-  Sacheverell,  the  Lucastu  {lux  canta,  *'cliflsta 
light ")  of  his  poetry,  to  disapiioint  him  of  her  hand  by  marry- 
ing anotlicr.  In  1648,  Lovelace  returned  to  tlngland,  and  WM 
soon  a  political  prisoner  in  Peterliouse,  Aldersgate  Street, 
whoro  he  arranged  his  poems  for  the  preos  — "  LuoAatai 
Kpodes,  Odes,  Sonnets,  Songs,  etc.,"  published  in  lfii9. 
Kichnrd  Lpvclaco  died,  it  is  said,  in  nn  alley  in  Shoe  Lane, 
in  16.18. 

34.  To  tlieso  poets  wlio  were  battling,  suffering,  and  singing 
in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  nnd  out  of  the  midst  of  whom  rosp 
the  first  music  of  Mi)lt>Q,  tlicre  Is  one  yet  to  be  added — a  tnaB 
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twenty-fieveo  years  older  tluui  Lovelace  and  Cowley*  but  who 
sai^  when  they  were  sii^ii^,  and  oatlived  them  both.  This 
was  the  Rev.  Robert  Herriek,  Vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  in  Devon- 
shire.  Robert  HiofTicky  bom  in  1591,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
a  silversmith  in  Cheapside.  His  university  was  Cambridge,  and 
it  was  in  1629  that  he  was  presented  to  his  li\ing,  in  the  village 
of  Dean  Prior,  Ibor  miles  from  Ashburton,  where  he  spent  the 
next  nineteen  vears  of  his  life,  and  said : 

*'  More  discontents  I  never  had 
Since  I  was  bom,  than  here ; 
Where  I  have  been,  and  still  ain  sad, 
In  this  dull  Devonshire.*' 

There  Herrick,  with  great  nose  and  double  chin,  lived  as  a 
bachelor  vicar,  attended  by  his  faithful  ser\'ant,  Prudence  Bald- 
win, and  a  pet  pig,  which  he  taught  to  diink  out  of  a  tankard. 
In  1648  he  was  ejected  from  Ids  lining,  and  betook  himself  to 
London,  where  he  had  wits  and  poets  for  companions,  and 
published  at  once,  for  help  to  a  subsistence,  his  delightful  love 
l}Tics,  epigrams,  and  scraps  of  verse  in  man}-  moods ;  some- 
times reflecting  license  of  the  times,  not  of  the  man ;  includ- 
ing also  strains  of  deep  religious  feeling.  These  pieces  —  many 
of  them  onl}'  two  or  four  lines  long  —  he  had  written  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  therefore  (from  hesperis,  *' western") 
he  called  them  ''Hesperides;  or.  Works  both  Humane  and 
Divine."  His  pious  pieces  were  arranged  under  the  name  of 
"Noble  Numbers." 

2S.  The  position  of  John  Milton  in  his  own  age  is  so  ex- 
alted, on  account  of  h\s  spiritual  nobility  as  well  as  of  the 
power  of  his  genius,  that  he  seems  to  stand  apart  iVom  his 
oontemporaries,  and  to  constitute  a  literar}'  order  by  liimsclf. 
His  intellectual  range  was  great;  in  scholarship  and  in  prose 
writing,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  his  time  ;  by  his  exqui- 
site creations  of  ^^  Comus,"  a  masque,  and  of  ^^  Samson  Agonis- 
tes,"  a  traged}',  he  takes  high  rank  in  dramatic  literature; 
in  the  forms  of  the  ode,  the  elegy,  and  the  sonnet,  he  is, 
I>erhaps,  unsurpassed  among  all  our  writers ;  flnall}'  he  is  not 
only  the  greatest  epic  poet  that  English  literature  has  had,  but 
the  greatest  epic  poet  that  any  literature  has  had  since  Dante. 
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He  was  born  in  Bi'cad  Street,  London,  on  the  9lh  of  Decem- 
ber, 1608.  His  father,  also  named  John,  had  settled  in  London 
as  a  smvencr,  bad  proaijered,  and  had  acquired  c-onstdcrable 
note  aa  a  lover  and  comiwser  of  music.  From  his  ftitlier.  the 
iraot  evidently  derived  his  own  delight  in  inusie  and  his  own 
nptitudc  for  it ;  and  hie  musieal  Bense  greally  luflnenccd  his 
own  work  as  a  man  of  letters, — gi"ng  him  reneshment  amid 
hcaiy  labors,  suggesting  to  bim  many  ideas  and  images,  aud 
especially  prompting  him  in  Uic  handling  of  woi'ds  both  for 
pi-OBe  and  for  verso. 

Milton  was  a  schoollwy  at  St.  Paul's  from  1C20  until  a  Tow 
months  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Uis  father 
too  readily  encouraged  the  boy's  eagerness  for  study;  Ue  bad 
teaching  at  home  as  well  as  at  school,  suffered  Ueadaches.  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  weak  sight  by  sitting  up  till  midnight  at 
bis  lessons.  At  St.  Paul's  School  Milton  found  a  bosom-friend 
in  Charles  Diodati,  the  son  of  a  physician  who  was  then  in  good 
practice  in  London,  and  who  came  of  a  liighlj'  cultivated  family 
of  Italian  Protestants  established  at  Geneva.  Charles  Diodati 
was  the  fViend  to  whom  Milton  spoke  bis  inmost  tliouglits ;  nnd_ 
their  friendship  outlasted  their  boyhood,  and  was  inUrrniittxl 
only  by  death.  Diodnli  left  school  more  than  two  jeara  before 
Milton,  and  went  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1623,  ho  Joined  in  writing  Latin  obituary  verse  upon  the 
death  of  William  Camden.  But  John  MUton  and  Charles  Dio- 
dati had  their  homes  in  the  same  town,  and  their  friendsliip 
waa  eaaily  maintained  by  visits  and  con-espondence.  There  i* 
a  Greek  letter  written  in  London  from  Diodati  to  Milton,  hoping 
for  flno  weather  and  cheerfulness  in  a  holiday  the  two  fiieudH 
meant  to  have  next  day  together  on  the  Thames.  In  Februarj', 
162."),  John  Milton  was  admitted  at  Christ's  College,  Cuii* 
bridge,  aged  two  months  over  sixteen.  In  the  Ibllowing  winter, 
his  sister's  first-born  child,  a  dniight«T,  died  in  innmcy;  and 
verses  upon  that  family  grief  open  tho  scries  of  Millon's  poems 
with  a  strain  of  love.  lie  practised  himself  as  a  stttdcnt,  both 
in  Latin  and  in  iwetry.  by  writing  Latin  elegies.  One,  written 
in  September,  1626,  was  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Andrewes.  In 
lG2il,  on  the  2Gth  of  March,  Miltou  graduated  ns  B.A.    On  the 
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firfkyviiig  C^itrtmitf  Dir.  Ids  jge  !?eiii^  tw^ntT-one«  he  wroCe 
Us  hvnm.  —On  the  MominsJ  of  Christ's  NadTitv."  I;  mav 
hsre  tben  cotat  hszo  yotms  lIHtoci's  mind  to  form  ai  series  c^* 
odes  oo  the  great  fesdrals  of  tbe  Christiaii  Chuivh :  for  ou  the 
1st  of  jMtMoarr  tbe  ode  oo  the  NadvitT  was  followed  by  one  oq 
"*'  The  CircnniasioD : ''  and  vfaen  Ejister  caime  he  l^e^n  ai  poem 
on  **  The  FesoQ/'  of  which  he  wrote  only  eight  stanxas,  and 
then  broke  off.  **This  subject/'  says  the  appeiKieit  DOte« 
**the  author  finpiing  to  be  above  the  years  he  had  when  he 
wrote  it.  and  nothing  satisfied  with  what  was  begun,  leA  it  un* 
finished." 

In  16S1  the  anexpected  death  of  the  yoai^  Marvhioness  of 
Winchester  was  lamented  by  poets,  and  among  thorn  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  his  latter  years,  by  Milton  at  the  opening  of  his 
career.     On  his  birthdav,  the  9th  of  I>ecember.  in  the  same 

m 

rear  1631.  Milton  wrote  that  sonnet  **on  his  l^ein^r  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,"  which  is  the  preface  to  his  whole  life 
as  a  man.  He  refers  in  it  to  his  bo\i$h  aspect ;  feels  his  mind 
miripe.  his  advance  slow,  his  achievement  little :  ami  adds  these 
lines  of  self-dedication,  to  which  he  was  true  in  his  whole  after- 
life: 

"  Yet  be  it  l€«8  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow. 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 

To  that  same  lot,  bowever  mean  or  bigh. 

Toward  which  Time  leads  me.  and  the  will  of  Heaven: 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so. 

As  ever  in  my  great  Task-Master's  eye.'' 

Already  Milton  showed  himself  an  exact  student  of  his  art. 
This  sonnet,  and  every  other  sonnet  written  by  him,  was  true  to 
the  minntest  detail  in  its  technical  construction  —  true  not  only 
in  arrangement  of  the  rhymes,  bnt  in  that  manner  of  devel* 
oping  the  thought  for  which  the  stracture  of  this  kind  of  |xx>m 
was  invented.  The  sonnet  of  self-dedication  Milton  wrote  when 
his  college  life  was  near  its  close.  In  July,  1632,  he  graduateil 
as  M.A.  At  Cambridge,  Milton  had  added  seven  3*ears  of 
study  in  the  university  to  four  j'ears  of  school  training.  He 
was  not  paled  by  study,  but  long  retained  the  bloom  of  youth 
upon  a  very  fair  complexion.  He  was  a  little  under  middle 
height,  slender,  but  erect,  vigorous,  and  agile,  with  light  bro¥m 
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hair  clueteriDg  about  hia  fair  and  oval  face,  with  dark  gray  eyes. 
IJis  voice  is  swd  to  have  been  "delicate  and  tunable."  His 
father,  by  this  time  retired  from  business,  and  living  in  the 
completely  rural  village  of  Iloitoii,  which  is  not  far  from 
Windsor  Castle,  had  designed  his  eldest  eon  for  a  career  in 
the  church :  but  Milton  felt,  he  said  afterwards,  that  "  he  who 
would  take  onlers  must  subscribe  himself  slave  and  take  an  oath 
withal,"  and  by  that  feeling  the  church  was  closed  to  him.  His 
choice  was  to  be  Goti's  minister,  but  as  a  i>oet.  Such  a  choice 
jnoduced  from  his  father  natural  reraonatrance.  There  Is  refer- 
ence to  this  in  a  Latin  ixieni  to  Lis  father,  "Ad  Patrem," 
written  by  Wilton  at  the  close  of  his  university  training,  fiiU  of 
love  and  gratitude  for  the  education  so  far  finished,  with  this 
glance  at  tlie  kindly  controversy  that  was  then  between  them. 
The  translation  is  t'owper's : 

"  Xor  Ihoa  persist,  I  pray  Llioe,  still  to  Blight 
The  sacred  Nine,  and  to  imagine  vain 
And  useless  powers,  by  whom  inspired  Ihyielf 
Art  skilful  to  associate  verse  with  fdrs 
HtimionlouB,  and  to  give  the  human  voice 
A  tliousaiid  modulations,  heir  by  right 
Indisputable  of  Ariou's  fame. 
Now  say,  what  wonder  is  It  it  a  son 
Of  thine  deliglit  in  verse,  if,  so  conjoin'd 
In  close  affinity,  we  sympaihiie 
In  social  arts,  and  kludred  studies  sweet  ? 
Such  distribution  of  himself  Ui  us 
Was  Phcelius'  choice ;  tlxiu  hast  thy  gift,  and  I 
Uliic  also,  and  between  us  we  receive. 
Father  and  son,  the  whole-inspiring  God." 

Milton  went  home  to  Horton.  and  proceeded  to  add  to  tiiA 
four  years  of  school  traiuiiig  and  the  seven  years  of  university 
training  another  seven  jcars  of  special  training  for  his  ]>laoo 
lunoug  the  poets.  Nearly  six  years  were  spent  at  Ilortou, 
fVom  the  end  of  July,  1632.  to  April.  1C88;  then  followed 
lUteen  months  of  foreign  travel. 

Millnn's  life  as  a  writer  is  in  three  purls:  —  1.  The  period 
of  his  Earlier  Poems,  in  the  time  of  Cluirles  I.,  induiling 
•■L'Allegro"  and   "U   Pcnscroso,"   "ArcodcK,"  "i 
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"Lycidas."  2.  The  period  of  his  Prose  Works,  from  1641  to 
the  end  of  the  Commonwealth.  3.  The  period  of  his  Later 
Poems,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  namely,  ""  Paradise  Lost," 
^^  Paradise  Regained,"  and  ^*  Samson  Agonistes." 

The  most  of  Milton's  minor  poems  were  produced  during 
this  period  of  studious  retirement  at  his  father *s  house  in  the 
ooootry,  between  the  years  1632  and  1638 ;  and  this  will  be 
the  most  convenient  place  in  which  to  speak  of  them.  His 
Later  Poems  we  shall  defer  till  we  come  to  studv  his  life  in  the 
Second  Half  of  the  Seventeenth  Centuiy.  •'L' Allegro"  and 
"  II  Penseroso  "  are  companion  poems,  representing  two  moods 
of  one  mind,  and  that  mind  Milton's.  No  man  can  be  the 
one,  in  Milton's  sense,  who  cannot  also  be  the  other.  It  was 
part  of  Milton's  training  for  his  work  as  a  poet  to  study  thor- 
oughl}'  the  words  through  which  he  was  to  express  his  thought. 
Milton's  precision  in  the  use  of  words  is  very  noticeable,  and 
it  fills  his  verse  with  subtile  delicacies  of  thought  and  ex- 
in^ssion. 

Mirth  and  Melancholy  would  not  content  Milton  as  titles  for  these 
poems,  because  one  word  has  for  its  original  meaning  *^  softness/*  and 
is  akin  to  marrow,  the  soft  fat  in  bones;  the  other  wonl,  based  on  an 
old  false  theory  of  humors  in  a  man,  traces  the  grave  mood  to  black  bile. 
The  poems  themselves  use  the  English  words  with  definition  of  the 
sense  in  which  alone  each  is  accepted : 

**  These  delights  if  thou  canst  give. 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live.'* 

"  These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live.** 

The  Italian  titles  to  the  poems  represented  in  each  case  the  real  source 
of  these  delights  and  pleasures.  Milton's  Mirth  was  the  joy  in  all 
cheerful  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  and  in  social  converse  natural  to 
the  man  whose  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne;  and  **  L'Allegro" 
is  defined  in  Gherardini's  "Supplimento  a*  Vocabolarj  Italiani"  as 
"one  who  has  in  his  heart  cause  for  contentment  (che  ha  in  cuore 
carjione  di  contentezza),  which  shows  itself  in  serenity  of  counte- 
nance." "II  Penseroso,"  whose  name  is  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
"to  weigh,"  is  the  man  grave,  not  through  ill-humor,  but  while  his 
reason  is  employed  in  weighing  and  considering  that  which  invites  his 
contemplation.  With  his  companion  sketches  of  this  true  lightness  of 
heart  and  this  true  gravity,  Milton  blends  a  banning  of  the  false  mirth 
of  the  thoughtless  —  "vain  deluding  joys,  the  brood  of  Folly"  — 
and  the  black  dog,  the  lott  'dth,  meaning  "evil ")  Melancholy 
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"of  Cerberus  ajid  blackest  Uldiilgbt  bom."  To  comtiieiidntiou  of  Ui« 
true  tie  thus  juins  condem nation  of  the  false;  ikiitl  by  Inmsfcrring  Ull 
condemnation  of  a  baseless  joy  to  tlie  opening  iff  that  |Hietn  wliicti 
paints  gravity  of  though tfulii ess,  olid  hia  cnndinii nation  o(  a  Stygiaii 
gloom  to  that  poem  which  palnU  Innoceiil  enjoyment,  he  heighteus 
the  effect  of  each  poem  by  cnntrust,  and  links  the  two  together  more 
completely.    The  poenv  sxe  exactly  parallel  in  eiructure; 
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"  Arcades  "  is  a  slight  piece,  intended  as  the  poetic  portion 
of  an  enlertainment  presented,  probably  before  1CS4,  to  tho 
CounleBs  of  Derby,  the  wife  of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  at 
her  country-seat  of  Ilarefield,  a  few  miles  ofi  from  Horton, 
where  Milton  then  livetl. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  "Arcjtdca"  was  written 
before  "Comus;"  but  it  is  likely  that  succesa  in  tho  small 
occasional  masque  caused  Milton  to  be  Joinc4l  again  nitli  Henry 
Lawcs,  tlie  musician,  when  a  masque  on  a  iiiudi  larger  hcmIo 
was  required  hy  tlic  same  family  for  a  statu  occaaion.  Tliis 
was  "  Comiis,"  which  was  first  produced,  on  tht-  29Ui  of  Srp- 
temher,  1CS4,  in  the  gi-eat  hall  of  Lndlow  Castie,  where  Ihcu 
resided  the  son-in-law  uf  the  Countess  of  Derby,  tiie  Vjix\  of 
Bridgewater,  who  was  tlien  Lord- President  of  Wales.  Tlie 
aons  and  daugbt«rs  of  the  earl  took  the  jirineipal  ]>arts  in  the 
mas(|nc,  the  incidents  of  wliicli  were  drawn  from  a  recent  ad- 
venture of  their  own.  Comns  was  a  Greek  iwreonificaUon  of 
disordeiTd  pleasure,  "tipsy  dance  and  jollity;*'  nnd  in  the 
bt^-atitifiil  masque  to  which  Milton  gave  that  name,  he  waa  true 
to  the  highest  sense  of  his  vocation  aa  a  {x>et.  while  he  satisflcd 
accidental  demands  on  his  skill.     The  masque  must  tnclndo 
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music, — with  a  special  song  for  I^dy  Alice, — dances,  and 
entertaining  masquerade.  The  rout  of  Comus,  disguised  in 
heads  of  divers  animals,  pro\ided  masquerade  in  plenty.  The 
masque  must  appeal  to  local  feeling,  and  did  that  b\'  bringing  in 
Sabrina,  the  n^-mph  of  the  Severn  ;  must  refer,  also,  with  direct 
compliment,  to  the  new  Lord-President,  and  must  pro\ide  fit 
parts  for  the  three  youngest  children  of  the  family,  the  Lady 
Alice,  and  her  brothers  John  and  Thomas,  age<l  from  nine  to 
twelve.  Ludlow  Castle,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord- 
President  of  Wales,  had  in  former  years  been  a  seat  of  much 
wild  re  vein* ;  and  something]:  of  this  Milton  mav  have  known 
when  he  made  his  masque  a  poet's  lesson  against  riot  and  ex- 
cess. The  reverence  due  to  youth  Milton  maintained  by  caus- 
ing his  children-actors  to  a[>[x?ar  in  no  stage  disguise,  but 
simpl}'  as  themselves.  There  was  on  tlie  stage  a  mimic  wood, 
through  which  the  children  passed  on  the  way  to  their  father 
and  mother,  who  sat  in  front,  and  to  whom,  at  the  close  of  the 
masque,  they  were  presente<l.  As  they  traversed  this  wooii  of 
the  world,  typical  adventures  rose  about  them,  and  gave  rise 
to  dialc^e,  in  which  the  part  given  to  Lady  Alice  made  the 
girl,  still  speaking  in  no  person  but  her  own,  a  type  of  holj* 
innocence  and  purity. 

We  now  come  to  study  Milton's  elc^*,  '^Lycidas,"  which 
had  its  origin  thus.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1G37,  the  son  of 
Sir  John  King,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Ixlward  King,  a  young 
man  who  was  a  fellow  of  Milton's  own  college  at  Cambridge, 
who  was  three  or  four  years  younger  than  Milton,  and  had  been 
destined  for  the  church,  was  drowned  when  on  his  wav  home 
for  the  long  vacation.  Tlie  ship  in  which  he  sailed  from  Chester 
for  Dublin  struck  on  a  rock,  in  a  calm  sea,  near  the  Welsh 
coast,  and  went  down  with  all  on  lx>anl.  When  the  next  col- 
lege session  began,  a  little  lKx>k  of  memorial  verse,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  English,  was  planned,  aiKl  this  api)eared  at  the 
beginning  of  1638,  in  two  parts,  each  part  having  a  se|)arate 
title.  It  containe<l  tw#-nty-tliroe  picw?H  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  thirteen  in  Engli<«)i.  of  wliidi  thirteen  the  last  was  Milton's 
"Ljcidas,"  written  in  Novf;MiU?r,  MVAl. 

In  ''Comus"  HUtoD  had  produced  ofi«  of  the  masterpieces  of  our 
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literature,  but  he  Mt  only  that  the  laurels  he  was  bom  to  gather  were 
not  ypt  ripe  for  hia  liaiid,  and  that  when  Ihe  death  of  Edward  King 
callad  from  him  verse  again,  and  love  forced  him  to  write,  hli  luwd 
could  grasp  but  rouglily  at  the  bough  not  ready  for  bis  plucking: 


8hatli?ryourlnkvc4  before  tbc  melLowin^  fe«r: 
Bitter  conitndnt,  and  ud  ocoulon  ilcsr. 

For  LjiHin  Is  dead,  dead  crc  hli  prime. 
Young  Lfcidfii,  uid  haih  not  left  hit  peer. 
Wbo  would  not  sliiK  Tor  Ljuldu:'" 

The  pastoral  name  of  Lycidos  uas  chosen  to  signify  parity  of  charac- 
ter. In  Theooritiis  a  goat  was  so  called  (>™«'Ta()  tor  its  wliileness.  Like 
Spenser,  Milton  looked  on  the  pa^oral  fona  as  that  most  lit  for  a  muse 
Id  its  (raining  time.  Under  the  veil  of  pastoral  allegory,  therefore,  lie 
told  the  story  of  the  shipwreck;  but  in  two  places  his  verse  rose  as  Into 
bold  hilla  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  when  thoughts  of  higher  strain 
were  to  be  uttered.  The  first  rise  (lines  04  to  M)  was  to  meet  the  doubt 
that  would  come  when  a  young  man  wllh  a  pure  soul  and  high  aspira- 
tion labored  with  seif-denial  throughout  youth  and  early  manhood  to 
prepare  himaelf  for  a  true  life  In  the  world,  and  then  at  the  close  of  the 
long  preparation  died.  If  this  tlio  end,  why  should  tlie  youth  nspireP 
"  Wurc  II  not  lirlU'r  done,  u  othen  ok. 

To  ipon  *nh  Amarylli.  In  ttiB  ihnde. 

Or  with  Ibc  lnn«l.-i  of  Nwro'.  hair?  " 

(As  in  V\Tgn.  Eel.  viii.,  II.  TI.  1«;  and  Horace,  0.1.  III.  Jciv.,  II.  21^1.) 
But,  Milton  replied,  our  aspiration  is  not  bounded  by  this  life: 

"Fame  It  no  pimit  lliktgrowi  vn  niurutl  Mil, 
Hof  In  Ihe  (IlKlerlni  Ibll 
Bet  oir  lo  the  world,  nnr  In  broad  mmor  lloaj 
BuLllmwidipmdi  ihin  by  tlnw  pnreeyea 
And  perfect  wlini'M  uf  iill-]ud«iR(  .Iiivu: 
&m  hn  pninounprt  liully  on  wwli  deed, 
Of  «  much  (lUDE  In  hnvvn  eipecl  Iby  meud.' 

From  that  height  of  ihonght  Milton  skilfully  ilescended  ag«ln: 

"  CI  fUunUln  ArclhuH,  Mid  Ihon  tionaur^  HDall, 
BoHMMh-iliaing  Ulnclun,  oniwnM  wllh  rorat  r««4*t 
Tb»t  jitmlu  1  hiArd  wu  of  n  hl|[bpr  raoud ; 
Bui  now  my  oU  procoedi ;  ' 

Mid  we  are  again  tipon  the  flowery  plain  of  thn  tmr  pastoral,  tlU  pi 
ently  there  Is  ani'thKr  sudden  rise  of  thought  (II.  UW-IDI).  Th»  ilmtd 
youth  was  destiiied  for  the  church,  of  whli^h  he  would  havp  hoen  k  pur* 
devoted  Msmnt.    lie  Is  gone,  and  tlie  volm  vt  Ht  P«ter,  typical  tiewl  oX 
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the  church,  speaks  sternly  of  the  many  who  remain,  —  false  pastors  who 
care  only  to  shear  their  flocks,  to  scramble  for  church  livings,  and  shove 
those  away  whom  God  has  called  to  be  his  ministers.  Ignorant  of  the 
duties  of  their  sacred  office,  what  care  they  ?  They  have  secured  their 
incomes,  and  preach,  when  they  please,  their  unsubstantial,  showy  ser- 
mons, in  which  they  are  as  shepherds  piping,  not  from  sound  reeds,  but 
from  little  shrunken  straws.  The  congregations,  hungry  for  the  word  of 
God,  look  up  to  the  pulpits  of  these  men  with  blind  mouths,  and  are 
not  fed.  Swollen  with  windy  doctrine,  and  the  rank  mist  of  words  with- 
out instruction,  they  rot  in  their  souls,  and  spread  contagion,  besides 
what  the  Devil,  great  enemy  of  the  Christian  sheepfold,  daily  devours 
apace,  ''and  nothing  said."  Against  that  wolf  no  use  is  made  of  the 
sacred  word  that  can  subdue  him,  of  '*  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  word  of  God"  (Ephes.  vi.  17).  "But  that  two-handed  engine,"  — 
two-handed,  because  we  lay  hold  of  it  by  the  Old  Testament  and  the 

New,— 

"  But  that  two-banded  engine  at  the  door 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more.** 

• 

Milton  wrote  engine  (contrivance  of  wisdom),  and  not  weapon,  because 
"the  word  of  God,  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword"  (Heb.  iv.  12),  when  it  has  once  smitten  evil,  smites  no  more,  but 
heals  and  comforts. 

Here  again,  by  a  skilful  transition,  Milton  descends  to  the  level  of  his 
pastoral  or  Sicilian  verse.  The  river  of  Arcady  has  shrunk  within  its 
banks  at  the  dread  voice  of  St.  Peter,  but  now  it  flows  again: 

**  Return,  Alpbens ;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  caii  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues.** 

The  first  lines  of  "  Ljeidas  "  connected  Milton's  strain  of 
love  with  his  immediate  past.  Its  last  line  glances  on  to  his 
immediate  future,  —  "To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new." 

At  that  time  Milton  was  preparing  to  add  to  his  course  of 
education  two  3'ears  or  more  of  travel  in  Italy  and  Greece.  As 
a  poet  he  did  not  count  himself  to  have  attained,  but  still 
pressed  forward.  In  April,  1638,  he,  attended  by  one  man- 
servant, left  Horton  for  his  travel  on  the  Continent.  On  his 
way  through  Paris,  he  met  Hugo  Grotius ;  from  Paris,  he 
went  to  Nice,  from  Nice  by  sea  to  Genoa ;  he  visited  Leghorn 
and  Pisa,  staid  two  months  at  Florence,  then,  by  way  of 
Siena,  went  to  Rome.  At  Rome  he  i*emained  two  months,  and 
while  there  enjoyed  and  praised  in  three  Latin  epigrams  the 
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eiiiging  of  the  then  fRinous  vocalist,  Leonora  Baroni.  From 
Kome,  Milton,  aged  thirty,  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was  kintl- 
ly  received  by  Mango,  Marquis  of  Villa,  then  an  old  man  of 
seventy-seven,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Tasso.  At  hie  de- 
l)ai'ture  he  paid  his  resiiect  to  Manso  in  a  Latin  jxiera  addrcHseil 
to  him.  Slillon  was  about  to  pass  on  through  ISicily  to  Greece, 
when,  as  he  wrote  afterwaifls  in  his  "Second  Defenee  of  the 
I'eople  of  England,"  "  the  melancholj'  inlelligeoce  which  I  re- 
ceived of  the  civil  commotions  in  England  made  me  alter  my 
purpose  ;  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  travelling  for  arausemeut 
abroad  while  my  fellow-citizeus  were  flgliting  for  liberty  nt 
home."  lie  retraced  his  steps,  dwell  on  liis  waj'  back  another 
two  months  at  Rome.  At  Florence,  also,  lie  again  staid  for 
two  months ;  be  visited  Lncca,  Bologna,  Fcri-ara ;  gave  a  month 
to  Venice;  from  Venice  he  sbipiied  to  England  the  books  ho 
had  bought  in  Italy ;  then  be  went  through  Verona  and  3Iilau 
to  Geneva,  where  be  was  in  daily  converse  with  Giovanni 
Diodati,  uncle  of  his  old  school -friend.  From  Geneva,  Milton 
passed  through  France,  and  was  at  home  again  in  July  or 
August,  1639,  after  an  absence  of  about  filleen  months.  When 
he  returned  he  fountl  his  l^icnd  Charles  Diodati  dead,  am) 
I>oured  out  his  sorrow  in  a  Latin  pastoral,  "  F.pitaplumn  Damo- 
nifi,"  with  the  refrain,  as  Cowpcr  translates  it: 

"0(1  BPPk  yourliome.  my  Inmbs;  my  llioughts  are  due 
To  other  eart-»  ihan  tboK  at  feeding  you." 

The  flocks,  the  dapplerl  deer,  the  fishes,  and  llie  birds  can  find 
the  fit  companion  in  every  place ; 

"  We  only,  an  obdurnie  kind,  rejoice. 
Beomhig  oh  oUiers,  in  u  Biitt;le  choice ; 
We  *earee  in  thousnnds  mi«l  one  kliidral  mind. 
And  If  the  long  louglit  good  at  last  we  tliid, 
When  leoM  we  fear  it.  Death  our  treasure  aieala. 
And  gives  our  bEart  a  wound  that  nothing  heals, 
tio,  gn,  my  lambs,  uiipastur'd  as  ye  arc 
Hy  IhnughiB  are  oil  now  dur  to  othrr  i:un'. 
Ah,  «liat  dcliieion  lur'd  me  from  my  flock*. 
To  traveree  Alpine  Bmiws,  and  nioipd  rocks? 
What  neml  »o  (.Teal  hurt  I  lo  visit  Borne, 
Nuw  «uuk  In  ruius,  and  Ii<a«ilt  a  tomb  ? 


!/ 
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Or,  had  she  flourish^  still  as  when,  of  old, 

For  her  sake  Titynis  forsook  his  fold, 

What  need  so  great  had  1 1'  incur  a  pause 

Of  thy  sweet  intercourse  for  such  a  cause ; 

For  such  a  cause  to  place  the  roaring  sea, 

Bocks,  mountains,  woods,  between  my  friend  and  me  ? 

Else  had  I  graspM  thy  feeble  hand,  composM 

Thy  decent  limbs,  thy  drooping  eyelids  clos'd. 

And,  at  the  last,  had  said  —  *  Farewell —  ascend  — 

Nor  even  in  the  skies  forget  thy  friend/  " 

Into  Charles  Diodati's  car  Milton  had  whispered  his  dream 
of  immortality,  said  that  his  Muse  rose  3'et  only  on  tender 
wings,  unequal  to  the  meditated  flight.  In  his  poem  to  Manso, 
Milton  indicated  that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  write  a  poem  of  high 
strain  upon  King  Arthur.  A  passage  in  this  ^^  Epitaph  of 
Damon  "  shows  tliat  when  he  came  back  to  P!Lngland  the  design 
to  write  an  epic  upon  Arthur  took  a  more  deilnite  shape.  Had 
he  taken  Arthur  for  his  hero,  Milton  would,  like  Spenser,  have 
turned  him  to  high  spiritual  use.  He  had  looked  for  examples, 
he  said  aftei*wards,  to  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  to  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  to  the  odes  of  Pindar,  to  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  "  the  mind  at  home 
in  the  spacious  circuit  of  her  musing"  sought  to  plan  its  future 
work.  He  had  reasoned  to  himself  whether  in  the  writing  of 
an  epic  poem  "  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  to  be  strictly 
kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which  in  them  that  know  art 
and  use  judgment  is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art." 
But  still,  and  for  years  3'ot  to  come,  Milton  felt  that  the  work  to 
which  his  soul  yearned  forward  was  to  be  achieved  onlj'  "  by 
devout  pra3'er  to  that  eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  His  seraphim,  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  His  altar,  to  touch  and  purify'  the  lips  of  whom 
He  pleases :  to  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  read- 
ing, steady  observation,  insight  into  all  sceml}'  and  generous 
arts  and  affairs."  He  knew  that  only  hard  work  could  enable 
him  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  genius,  hard  work  and  a  right 
life.  In  the  "  Apolog}'  for  Smect3'mnuus  "  Milton  has  written, 
"  I  was  confinned  in  this  opinion,  tliat  he  who  would  not  bo 
fnisfrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things, 
ought  liimself  to  be  a  true  poem." 
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The  news  that  caused  Milton  to  turn  back  fh>m  his  longer 
travel  into  Greece  was  news  of  trouble  with  the  Scots  which 
clearly  boded  the  civil  war  that  soon  came  on,  and  that  contin- 
ued to  occup3'  all  Englishmen  for  many  years.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  England,  John  Milton  settled  in  London,  by  taking 
lodgings  for  a  shoil  time  at  the  house  of  a  tailor  in  St.  Bride's 
Church3'ard,  and  there  he  undertook  the  teaching  of  his  sister 
Anne's  two  boys,  Edward  and  John  Phillips,  aged  nine  and 
eight.  While  teaching  his  nephews,  Milton,  in  1640,  was 
sketching  plans  of  sacred  dramas,  dwelling  especially  uix)n 
^^ Paradise  Lost"  as  the  subject  of  a  drama;  suggesting  also 
as  themes,  "  Abram  from  Morea  ;  or,  Isaac  redeemed,"  '*  The 
Deluge,"  "Sodom,"  "  Baptistes,"  noting  subjects  also  from 
British  histor}'.  Milton  "  made  no  long  sta^',"  his  nephew 
tells  us,  in  his  lodgings  in  St.  Bride's  Church^'ard :  *'  necessit}** 
of  hanng  a  place  to  dispose  his  books  in,  and  other  goods  fit 
for  the  furnishing  of  a  good  handsome  house,  hastening  him  to 
take  one ;  and,  accordingly,  a  pretty  garden-house  he  took,  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  at  the  end  of  an  entry,  and  therefore  the 
fitter  for  his  turn,  besides  that  there  are  few  streets  in  London 
more  free  from  noise  than  that."  There  he  worked  hard,  and 
had  his  two  nephews  to  board  with  him.  There  also  he  began, 
in  1641,  the  second  part  of  his  literary  life;  put  aside,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  his  high  ambition  as  a  poet ;  and,  devoting 
himself  to  the  dut}'  that  lay  nearest  to  his  hand,  gave  the  best 
years  of  his  manhood,  the  twenty*  years  from  thirty-two  to  fiftj'- 
two,  to  those  questions  of  his  day  that  touched,  as  he  tliougbt, 
the  essentials  of  English  liberty. 


.]  ^jias 


Fcr  Ikcr  ssfe  Tztttiif  ivcvx^  \iit  f :ud. 

Of  tfaj  wees  izisemiiTiie  frr  sdc^  a  cmssif : 
For  waA.  a  ckdm'  ^o  juak  ib^  rctuisr  wju 

Bk  hftd  I  p'xsp'd  lihr  ff^we  hazhl,  coani^Vd 

And,  12  ibe  las:.  liAd  saii  —  'Firevin — jistceiiid  — 
Xor  «T«ii  in  ibe  skies  f  ccrt-i  liv  fwni'  *' 

Into  Chazles  Dkdsli's  ear  IChon  h^i  whispereii  bis  dmum 
of  immorulitv.  said  thai  bis  Muse  losae  vet  onlv  on  teiKler 
wii^.  oneqiul  to  the  meditated  fiigbt.  In  bis  poem  to  Man^o^ 
Milton  indicated  that  it  was  in  bis  min^l  to  write  a  poem  of  bigh 
strain  opon  King  Artbor.  A  passage  in  tbis  *>*  Kpita)4i  of 
Damon  '*  sbows  that  wben  be  came  back  to  Ei^aiKi  tbe  dos^c:ll 
to  write  an  epic  upon  Aitbur  took  a  more  definite  sba|^.  Haii 
be  taken  Artbor  for  bis  bero,  Milton  woiiKU  like  S^x^nser,  bavo 
turned  bim  to  bigb  spiritual  use.  He  bad  Kx>keil  for  examples^ 
be  said  afterwards,  to  Homer.  Vir^l,  Tasso,  to  tlio  plays  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  to  tbe  oiles  of  Pindar,  to  tbo  ^xx^tical 
books  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  '*  tbe  mind  at  bonio 
in  tbe  spacious  circuit  of  ber  musing  *'  sougbt  to  plan  its  Aituro 
work.  He  bad  reasoned  to  bimsolf  wbetbor  in  the  writing  of 
an  epic  poem  •'  tbe  rules  of  Aristotle  boivin  are  to  Ih^  strictly 
kept,  or  nature  to  be  followcil,  which  in  them  that  know  art 
and  use  judgment  is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  t>f  art.*' 
But  still,  and  for  years  yet  to  come,  Milton  felt  that  tlie  work  to 
wbicb  bis  soul  yearned  foi*wanl  was  to  be  achicviMl  only  **  hy 
devout  pra^-er  to  that  eternal  Spirit  who  can  cnricli  witli  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  His  scraphinu  with  thn 
hallowed  fire  of  His  altar,  to  touch  and  puril^'  the  lips  of*  whom 
He  pleases :  to  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  Head- 
ing, steady  observation,  insight  into  all  sccnil}'  and  gcnci*ouf« 
arts  and  affairs."  He  knew  that  only  hanl  work  could  (»uaMo 
him  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  genius,  hard  work  aud  a  right 
Hfe.  In  the  "  Apology  for  Smect3innini8  "  Milton  has  written, 
"  I  was  confinned  in  this  opinion,  that  ho  who  woulil  not  bo 
frusfrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hcrcaflcr  in  laudable  Ihlngn, 
ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem.** 
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tepn,  lie  published  at  Edinburgh  "  The  Essaj'es  of  a  Prentise 
in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie."  In  preliminary  sonnets  of  oom- 
phraent,  the  Muses,  throngh  various  courtly  representations, 
sought  to 

"  Tell  how  be  doeth  iu  tender  yetiria  euay 
Above  his  age  with  skill  our  arts  to  bloise, 
Tell  how  he  doeth  with  gratitude  repay 

The  crowne  lie  waii  for  his  ilescrved  praise. 
Tell  liow  of  Jove,  uf  Murs.  liut  more  of  God 
The  glorie  and  grai^e  he  hath  prodaimcd  abrod." 

The  "  Essayes"  opened  with  twelve  sonnets  of  invoeation  to 
the  gods,  namely,  Jove,  Aimllo.  eacli  of  the  four  Seasons,  Nep- 
tune,  Tritons  and  their  kind,  Pluto,  Mars,  Mcreury,  and  finally, 
for  the  twelfth  sonnet : 

■'  In  short,  you  all  forenamed  gods  I  pray 

For  to  concur  with  one  accord  and  will 

That  all  my  works  may  perfyte  be  alway ; 

Wliich  if  ye  doe,  then  swear  I  (or  to  fill 

My  works  imtDortall  with  your  praises  still; 

I  shall  your  names  eteniall  ever  sing, 
I  shall  tread  downe  the  grasso  on  PamaBS  hill 

By  miking  with  your  names  the  world  to  rjii]^ ; 
t  slmll  your  names  from  all  oblivion  bring; 
I  lofty  Tirglll  shall  lo  life  restoir." 

Aiter  these  twelve  sonuets  of  invocation,  the  king  p]ace<l  a 
translation  of  "  The  Heavenly  Muse"  of  Du  Bartna ;  then  a 
dim  allegory,  in  Chaucer's  stanza,  "  Ane  MetaphoritMll  Inven- 
tion of  a  Tmgedic  called  Phonix,"  with  a  preface  of  eighteen 
bad  lines,  arranged  first  as  shaped  verso,  in  the  form  of  a  loz- 
enge ni»n  a  little  pedt'stal.  then  as  a  eonil)ound  ac-iostic,  Tlwn 
followed  a  short  bit  of  translation  out  of  the  fifth  Iwok  of 
Lncan;  and  then,  lastly,  "Ane  Schort  Treatise,  coDtalning 
some  Keulis  and  Cautelis  U>  t>c  obscrvit  and  eschewit  in  Hcotth 
Poesie."  In  151(1,  was  publislied  "His  Majesties  I'Mticall 
I-^lxcrciscs  at  Vacant  lluurcs;"  and  in  lf>l6,  appeareil  n  col- 
lected edition,  in  folio,  of  his  prose-writings,  consisting  of  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  discussions,  and  containing  his  most 
famous  pro<hiction,  "  A  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco." 

2.  Robert  Bnion  Cotton.  b»ru  at  Drnion,  Kiniiltigdonthlrf?,  In  I31D, 
and  nlucalcd  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ww  kaighled  by  Jomea  I. 
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In  1611,  when  his  Majesty  had  invented  the  rank  of  baronet,  and  began 
to  trade  in  the  new  article,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  became  one  of  his  first 
customers.  King  James  was  aided  in  his  controversies  by  Sir  Robert 
Ck>tton's  learning;  and  the  treasures  of  literature  rescued  by  him  from 
the  scattered  waste  of  the  monasteries,  were  at  tlie  service  of  all  who 
could  make  good  use  of  them.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that  an 
older  man.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founded  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford. He  was  bom  at  Exeter,  in  1544,  the  son  of  that  John  Bodley  who, 
in  exile  at  Greneva,  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  the  translation  known 
as  the  Geneva  Bible.  Thomas  Bodley  had  come  to  England  at  Eliza^ 
beth's  accession,  entered  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  became  fellow 
of  Merton,  had  been  employed  by  the  queen  on  embassies,  was  for  nine 
years  ambassador  at  the  Hague;  but  in  1597  he  retired  from  public  life, 
and  made  it  the  work  of  his  last  years  to  give  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
a  library  in  place  of  that  which  it  had  lost  In  1602  he  refitted  the  dis- 
mantled room  which  had  been  used  for  the  library  founded  by  Hum- 
phrey Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  furnished  it  with  ten  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  books.  In  July,  1610,  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
library  building ;  and  died  in  1612,  about  a  year  before  the  building  was 
completed. 

3.  Robert  Burton  became  a  elergj^man,  and  had  the  livings 
of  St.  Thomas,  Oxford,  and  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire ;  but  he 
lived  a  quiet  scholar's  life  at  his  college,  Chiist  Church,  Oxford  ; 
and  in  1621,  he  published  "The  Anatom}'  of  Melancholy-,  by 
Democritus  Junior."  This  discussion  of  all  forms  of  melan- 
choly, and  their  remedies,  is  very  quaint  and  ingenious  in  thought 
and  expression,  and  so  crammed  with  pleasant  erudite  quotations 
that  the  book  has  been  to  many  later  writers,  who  desired  to 
affect  knowledge  of  books  they  had  never  seen,  the  storehouse 
of  their  second-hand  learning.  Although  an  original  book,  its 
manner  was  in  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
made  the  fortune  of  its  Oxford  publisher.  It  went  through  five 
editions  before  its  author's  death,  in  1640. 

4.  Lancelot  Andrewes  was,  in  knowledge  of  church  his- 
torj'  and  of  patristic  writings,  the  most  learned  churchman  of 
the  da^'s  of  James  I.  He  was  born  in  London,  in  1555,  edu- 
cated at  Merchant-Tailors'  School,  sent  f<;r  his  ability  to 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambndge  (Spenser's  College),  obtained  a 
fellowship,  studied  and  taught  divinity  with  great  success,  and 
was  consulted  as  a  profound  casuist.  Henry,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, took  him  to  the  North  of  England ;  and  there  he  persuaded 
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some  Roman  Catholics  to  change  their  faith.  Sir  Frands  Wal- 
BiiigbBin  gave  him  the  parsonage  of  Alton,  iu  Hampshire,  and 
lie  was  then  successively  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  Preb- 
endary of  St.  Paul's —  where  he  read  divinity  lectures  thrco 
limes  a  week  in  term  time  —  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Chap- 
loin  in  Oixlinary  to  Elizabeth,  and  Dean  of  Westminster.  The 
queen  would  not  raise  liim  higher,  because  his  ceclesiastical 
view  of  the  rights  of  bishops  forbade  him  to  alienate  episcopal 
revenues,  James  I.  delighted  in  his  preaching,  which  was  that 
of  a  religious  man  strongly  tinged  with  the  jiedantry  of  the 
time,  and  made  him,  iu  1C05,  Bishop  of  Chichester.  He  was 
promoted  afterwards  through  the  bishopric  of  Ely  to  tliat  of 
Winchester,  in  l(il8,  and  be  died  in  1G26,  aged  seventy-one. 
"  Ninety-six  Sermons  "  of  his  were  pubUshed  by  command  trf" 
Charles  I.,  in  l(i31. 

5.  JameB  TTsher,  twenty-fliT  j-ears  younger  than  Bishop 
Andrewes,  succeeded  to  his  repute  as  a  theologian,  and  ex- 
celled him  in  learning.  Usher  was  born  at  Dublin,  in  15^0, 
Bon  to  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery.  He  was  taught  to 
read  by  two  aunts,  who  had  been  blind  fi-om  Iheir  cradle,  bnt 
who  knew  much  of  the  Bihle  by  heart.  Trinity  College,  Ihib- 
lin.  owes  its  existence  to  a  grant  made  by  Queen  Eiinalwth,  In 
15ai.  of  the  Augustine  monastery  of  All  .Saints.  The  Hret 
stone  was  laid  on  New-Year's  Day,  1693.  It  began  woric  in 
the  same  jear,  and  .lames  Usher  was  one  of  the  first  three 
students  atlmlttcd.  He  had  delight  in  history,  made  chrono- 
logical tables  09  a  boy,  and,  as  a  yonth,  when  the  chui'ch  con- 
troversies became  interesting  to  him,  he  resolved  to  read  for 
himself  the  whole  works  of  the  Fathers  whose  authority  was  to 
continually  cited.  He  began  at  the  age  of  twenty,  anil,  romling 
A  imrtion  daily,  finished  at  tlic  ngo  of  thirty-eight.  His  father 
died  when  Usher  was  about  to  be  sent  to  London  to  study 
law.  He  then  abandoned  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  his  pater- 
nal inlieritance,  resoning  only  enough  for  his  own  supiwrt  at 
college  in  a  life  of  stuily.  obuilned  a  felloiTshlp,  at  the  age  of 
tirenty-one  took  holy  onlcrs,  argued  and  ])r('achcd  against  the 
Catholics,  and  opiMsed  toleration  of  Uiiin.  Al  Uie  accession  of 
James  I.  James  Usher  was  twenty-Uuve  years  okl.     He  canw 
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to  London  tx>  buy  books  for  the  library  of  the  new  college  at 
Dublin,  and  found  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  buying  books  for  Oxford. 
While  he  was  in  London  Usher's  mother  became  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  all  his  controversial  skill  failed  ailerwards  to  reconvert 
her.  In  1606,  and  afterwards  at  regular  intervals  of  three 
3'ears,  Usher  was  again  book-buying  in  England.  In  1G07,  he 
was  made  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Dublin,  and  Chancellor  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  In  1612  he  became  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity. In  1613,  he  published  in  London,  and  dedicated  to  King 
James,  his  first  book,  in  Latin,  continuing  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury the  argument  of  Jewel's  Apology*,  to  prove  that  the  tenets 
of  the  Protestants  were  those  of  the  primitive  Christians.  In 
the  same  year  Usher  married  the  well-dowered  daughter  of  his 
old  friend  and  associate  in  book-buying,  Luke  Chaloner.  In 
1619,  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Meath.  As  bishop. 
Usher  was  still  active  against  Catholicism,  and  he  published, 
in  English,  in  1622,  ''  A  Discourse  on  the  Religion  Anciently 
Professed  by  the  Irish  and  British,"  to  show  that  Protestant 
opinions  were  those  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  point  out  how 
at  successive  times  the  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
been  introduced.  This  work  caused  King  James  to  command 
that  Bishop  Usher  should  produce  a  larger  work,  in  Latin, 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  British  Church,  with  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  diocese  for  consul^«»*ion  of  authorities.  He 
was  a  year  in  England,  returned  to  Ireland  in  1624,  and,  in 
reply  to  William  Malone,  published  an  "  Answer  to  a  Chal- 
lenge of  a  Jesuit  in  Ireland  "  to  disprove  uniformit}'  of  doc- 
trine in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  thus  giving  more  evidence 
of  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He  then  re- 
turned to  England ;  and  as  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  died 
at  that  time,  King  James,  in  the  last  3'ear  of  his  reign,  gave 
the  archbishopric  to  Usher.  He  lived  through  all  the  tumult 
of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  and  died  in  1656.  His  pubUshed  writings 
are  very  numerous. 

6.  John  Selden  was  born  in  December,  1584,  at  Salvington, 
about  two  miles  from  Worthing,  in  Sussex.  Ilis  father  was  a 
musician,  who  sent  him  to  the  free  school  at  Chichester,  whence 
he  was  sent  by  the  master's  advice  to  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.    In 
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IfiOS  he  became  a  member  of  Clifford's  Inn;  and  a  year  after 
the  acceBsion  of  King  James,  being  Ihen  aged  nioetecii,  he  re- 
moved to  tiie  Inner  Temple.  John  Sclden  had  a  strong  bo<!j', 
able  to  sustain  incessant  studies  ;  he  hod  also  a  wonderf\il  mem- 
ory. He  practised  little  at  the  bar,  but  was  consulted  for  his 
knowledge;  gathered  many  books,  inquired  through  them  freely. 
and  wrote  on  the  front  leaf  of  most  of  them,  as  his  motto,  ld  a 
Greek  sentence,  "  Above  all,  Liberty."  He  very  soon  became 
solicitor  and  stctrard  to  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  found  also  a  good 
li'iend  in  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  to  whom  he  dedicated  hia  first  book, 
finished  in  1607,  but  not  published  till  1615.  the  ''Analecton 
Anglo-Britannicon  Libri  Duo,"  two  books  of  collections,  gi\'ing 
a  summary  chronological  view  of  English  reconls  down  to  the 
Korinan  Invasion.  In  1610,  besides  two  little  treatises,  one 
Latin  and  one  English,  on  the  antiquities  of  English  law,  he  set 
forth  some  results  of  his  reading  in  a  short  piece  on  '*  Tho 
Duello,  or  Single  Combat,"  cxtrn-JTidicial  and  judicial,  bitt 
chiefly  judicial,  with  its  customs  since  the  Conquest.  In  1614, 
Selden  produced  his  largest  English  work,  "  Titles  of  Honour," 
a  tUU  study  of  the  history  of  the  degrees  of  nobility  and  gentry, 
derived  from  all  ages  and  countries,  but  applied  esjiecially  to 
England.  In  1617  apiieared,  in  Latin,  Sclden's  trcnlisc  on  th« 
gods  of  Syria  —  ■'  De  Diis  .SjTis  "  —  a  learned  inquiry- into  poly- 
theism, mainly  with  reference  to  that  of  Syria,  for  6]>ccial  study 
of  the  false  gods  named  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  book  and 
the  "  Titles  of  Honour  "  had  raised  and  extended  beyond  Eng- 
land Selden's  character  for  learning,  when,  in  1618,  his  way  of 
research  crossed  diiiigerous  ground,  for  he  tlien  highly  oflV^nded 
James  I.  by  publishing  •■  The  History  of  Tithes."  Tlic  ctmnJi- 
nien  who  dwelt  most  u]>on  obedience  to  authority,  whom,  lhcr(S 
fore,  the  king  prefl'rred,  had  upheld  a  divine  right  of  tithes,  in- 
herited by  tJie  Christian  fh»m  tlio  Jewish  priesthood.  Selden'« 
book  wna  not  written,  he  said,  to  prove  a  cose  on  *ilhcr  rfdo  i 
It  was  not  "  any  thing  else  but  itself,  that  is,  a  mere  nomtire. 
and  (he  history  of  tithes."  But  in  his  (htlicnlion  of  It  to  Sir 
Robert  (.'olton  he  had  riglilly  said  that  study  of  the  past  \m  to 
be  cherished  only  for  its  frnilftil  and  precious  |mrt,  '^  which  giVM 
neooaoary  light  to  tlic  present ;  "  and  condemned  "  the  too  sla- 
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dious  affectatkm  of  bare  und  sterile  antiquitT^  which  is  nothii^ 
else  than  to  be  exceeding  bosy  about  nothii^.*^  Wlien,  ther^ 
fore,  it  appeared  that  Selden  had  carefully  marshalled  and  veri* 
fied  aathorities  on  both  sides,  and  that,  although  he  himself 
gave  no  o|Mnion.  his  facts  against  the  theory  of  a  diAine  right 
of  tithes  outweighed  his  facts  in  favor  of  it.,  there  was  outcry, 
and  his  Majesty  had  aigument  with  Mr.  Selden.  who  was  in* 
trodaeed  to  him  b}*  two  friends,  one  of  them  Bon  Jonson. 
Sdden  was  called  also  before  the  Higji  Commission  Courts  who 
0(MDpeUed  him  to  a  declaration  in  which  he  did  not  recant  any 
thing,  but  was  sorn'  he  spoke.  He  admitted  error  in  havii^ 
published  "The  Histor}-  of  Tithes,"  in  haAing  given  '*  occa- 
sion <^  aigument  against  any  right  of  maintenance,  jure  divinOy 
of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,"  and  expressed  g:rief  at  ha\ing 
incurred  their  lordships'  displeasure.  Seldeu's  book  was  pro- 
hibited ;  all  men  were  free  to  write  against  it.  Richard  Moun- 
tagu,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  encouraged  by  the 
king  to  confute  Selden,  to  whom  his  Majesty  said,  "  If  you  or 
an}'  of  your  friends  shall  write  against  this  coofutation  I  will 
throw  you  into  prison.'*  Dr.  Mountagu  had  it  all  his  own  way 
when,  in  162K  he  issued  his  "  Diatribe  upon  the  First  Pail  of 
the  late  Histor}'  of  Tithes."  Selden  confined  himself  to  pri- 
vate comments,  and  sent  to  Edward  Herbert,  afterwanls  Loixl 
Herbert  of  Cherburv,  some  notes  on  the  work  of  one  of  his  an- 
tagonists.  He  sought  also  to  api>case  his  Majesty  by  giving 
him  three  tracts,  to  make  amends  for  his  inadvertent  rudenesses. 
1.  His  Majest}'  concerned  himself  about  the  number  of  the 
Beast,  and  Selden  had  six)ken  slightingly  of  the  attempts  to 
calculate  it.  In  one  of  the  three  tracts  he  now  restricteil  his 
censure,  and  spoke  respectfully  of  a  most  acute  deduction  of 
his  Majesty's.  2.  Selden  had  six)ken  of  Calvin's  confession 
that  he  could  not  interpret  the  Book  of  Revelation  as  "  equally 
judicious  and  modest."  But  King  James  was  a  confident  inter- 
preter, and  was  not  he  also  judicious  and  modest?  Selden  ex- 
plained that  all  men  had  not  ignorance  to  confess,  and  that 
King  James's  explanations  were  "  the  clearest  sun  among  tlio 
lesser  lights."  3.  Selden  had  referred  in  his  "History  of 
Tithes  "  to  the  want  of  evidence  that  Christmas  Day  was  a  true 
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anuiversary,  •'  Tliis,"  said  King  James,  "  coauteiiances  Puri- 
tan objection  to  our  way  or  keeping  Christmas."  To  plcoae 
the  king,  Selden  in  his  thinl  tract  produced  evidence  to  support 
the  date  of  the  anniversary.  In  December,  1G21,  he  Joiued  in 
a  protest  of  the  House  of  Commons,  claimiug  liberty  of  speech, 
and  counselling  James  I.  upon  his  duties  as  the  king  of  a  free 
l>eoiiIe,  and  for  that  olfence  to  the  king  he  suffered  eliglit  im- 
prisonmeut.  It  was  at  the  close  of  James's  reign,  in  If>24,  Uiat 
John  Selden  first  entered  Parliament,  as  member  for  Lancaster. 
In  the  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  he  was  opiwsed  to  arbitrarj- 
government,  he  supported  Uberty  of  the  press,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  a  time  lij-  Charles  as  well  as  by  James,  But  Sel- 
den Imd  the  moderation  of  a  scholar,  and  the  regard  for  old 
institutions  that  is  strengthened  by  a  study  of  the  past ;  while, 
true  to  his  love  of  liberty,  he  sought  conciliation,  and  was 
Bomcnhat  susi>ected  by  more  angij-  combatants.  Usher  had 
been  nominated  as  a  member  of  the  Westminatei  Assembly,  but 
refused  to  attend,  and  preachc<l  against  it  at  Oxford.  On  thta 
account  it  was  resolved  to  coniiscnte  his  libraiy,  but  .Seldca 
saved  it  for  him.  Selden  himself  went  to  the  Assembly,  and 
foiled  bitter  divines  at  titeir  own  weapons.  "Sometimes,"  says 
his  friend  Whiteloeke,  "  when  they  hod  cited  a  text  of  Scriplan 
to  prove  their  assertion,  ho  would  tell  tliem,  '  Perhaps  in  your 
little  [xtcket  Bibles  with  gilt  leaves,'  which  they  would  otlen  puU 
out  and  read,  '  the  translation  may  be  thus,  but  the  Greek  or 
Hebrew  signifies  thus  and  thus,'  and  so  would  silence  thttm." 
When,  in  September,  1645,  the  House  of  Commons  was  debating 
the  proposal  to  bring  in  excommunication  and  suspension  frutn 
the  Sacrament  as  part  of  the  discipline  in  the  new  eetabUshment 
of  religion,  Selden  marshalled  his  learning  Into  array  against  it. 
The  moat  interesting  books  of  bis  tliat  api>cared  in  tlie  reign  of 
Charles  I.  were  his  account  of  the  marbles  brought  (liim  the  East 
to  the  house  of  the  Eoii  of  Arundel,  a  great  patron  of  art  oikI  Ut* 
cralure  —  the  "Mwmora  Arundelliana."  publislicd  in  1C28  anil 
ICSU  ;  and  Uio  "  Marc  Clausum  '*  ("  Closed  Sea  "),  ))ublisluul 
in  163;"),  but  written  in  the  reign  of  Jiunea  I.  Grotius,  in  bia 
"  Mure  I.ihenim  "  ("  FriHi  Sea  "),  luiviiig  contended  that  Uio 
fica  waa  ftvG  to  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies,  where  Portugal 
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laid  claim  to  rights  in  it,  Selden  argued  that  the  sea  round  Eng- 
land belonged  to  the  English.  The  book  was  not  printed  in 
James's  reign ;  but  in  1634  disputes  arose  out  of  the  claim  of 
Dutch  fishermen  to  the  right  of  free  sea  for  the  herring-fishery 
by  English  coasts.  Selden's  ''  Mare  Clausum  "  was  then  pub- 
lished, with  its  purport  set  forth  in  its  title-page :  ^^  The  Closed 
Sea ;  or,  On  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea.  Two  books.  In  the 
first,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  sea,  from  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations,  is  not  common  to  all  men,  but  is  the  subject  of  prop- 
erty equally  with  the  land.  In  the  second,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  asserted  to  be  lord  of  the  circumfiuent  sea,  as  an  in- 
separable and  perpetual  appendage  of  the  British  Empire."  In 
1640,  Selden  published  an  elaborate  work  on  the  natural  and 
national  law  of  the  Jews  —  "  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  jux- 
ta  Disciplinam  Ebrseorum;"  and  he  added  to  this,  in  1646, 
"  Uxor  Ebraica,"  which  was  a  work  upon  the  Jewish  laws  of 
marriage  and  divorce.  During  the  c\\\\  war,  he  acted  a  timid 
part.  On  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Selden  withdrew  into 
retirement;  and  in  1654,  he  died  at  the  house  of  the  Countess 
of  Kent,  to  whom,  it  is  supposed,  he  was  secretly  married.  His 
private  secretary  published  a  little  book  containing  memoranda 
of  Selden's  conversations,  called  ''  Table-Talk." 

7,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  had  been  Provost  of  Eton  since  1624, 
and  who  had  written  a  most  cordial  letter  to  his  young  neighbor,  John 
Milton,  before  he  left  for  Italy,  died,  in  1639,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
He  had  been,  as  a  young  man,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  had  then 
lived  in  Florence,  and  served  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  as  a  diploma- 
tist. Being  sent  as  ambassador  to  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  Wotton 
pleased  that  monarch  so  well  that  he  was  employed  by  him,  when  King 
of  England,  as  his  ambassador  to  Venice,  and  to  princes  of  Germany. 
He  was  made  Provost  of  Eton  at  the  close  of  James's  reign ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  1624,  he  published  his  **  Elements  of  Architecture."  Wotton 
wrote  also  on  the  State  of  Christendom,  a  Survey  of  Education,  Poems, 
and  other  pieces,  collected  and  published  in  1651,  by  Izaak  Walton,  as 
''Reliquis  Wottonianae;  or,  a  Collection  of  Lives,  Letters,  Poems,  with 
Characters  of  Sundry  Personages,  and  other  Incomparable  Pieces  of  Lan- 
guage and  Art.    By  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Knt." 

During  the  last  months  of  Wotton's  life  at  Eton,  the  old  provost  was 
much  comforted  by  the  society  of  John  Hales  (bom  in  1584),  who  had 
been  made  Greek  professor  at  Oxford  in  1612,  and  who  had  then  an  Eton 
fellowship.    He  died  in  1656,  and  his  writings  were  published  in  1659,  as 
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"  Golden  Remains  of  the  Ever  Menionible  Mr.  Johii  llales,  of  Eton  Col- 
lege."  The  most  ilitereating  part  is  the  serieBof  letters  written  by  HaleB 
from  tlie  Synod  of  Dort.  Having  gone  to  the  Hague,  In  Ittltl,  as  chap- 
lain to  the  English  ainbassailur,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Hales  went  to  the 
Sjiiod  of  Dort,  where  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Anniiiians;  and  in 
letters  and  documents  sent  to  Sir  Dudley  CarleUin,  he  has  left  an  luler- 
Mtiug  uarrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  synod. 

8.  Oiieiila]  scholanhip  was  represented  by  John  Ugbtfoot,  bom  at 
Btoke-on-Treut,  in  1602,  who  had  been  of  Millon'e  college,  at  Cambridge, 
then  was  tutor  at  Repton  School,  then  held  a  curacy  in  Shropshire,  and 
became  chnplain  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  a  great  student  of  Hebrew.  This 
gave  Ligblfoot  his  Impulse  to  a  study  of  Ilie  Oriental  languages,  and  in 
1G2D  he  published  his  "  Enibhini ;  or,  Miseellanies,  Christian  and  Judal- 
cal,"  dcdiualed  lu  Sir  Bowlaud,  who  gave  him,  the  next  year,  the 
rectory  of  Ashley,  Staffordsiiire. 

9.  Sir  Henry  Bpelman,  who  died  in  1641  at  the  age  of  seveiily-nine, 
h»l  l>een  employed  and  knighte<]  by  James  I.  He  was  an  orlhodoic  anti- 
quary, who  had  written  In  behalf  of  tithes  when  John  Selden  got  tnta 
trouble  for  his  account  of  them,  and  left  behind  him  a  valuable  aichao- 
logical  glossary,  and  a  collection  in  two  folios,  Ilie  first  published  In 
1639,  the  second  after  his  death,  of  Biitish  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  "  Con- 
cilia, Decreta,  Leges,  Const itull ones  in  Ite  Eccleslastica  Orbis  Brllan- 
nicl."  He  had  a  sun.  Sir  John  Speltuan,  who  Inherited  biB  tastes,  tkM 
a  life  of  King  Alfred,  and  survived  his  father  but  two  yesra.  lu  1640, 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  founded  a  lectureship  at  Cambridge  fur  lh«  sCud^ 
of  Anglo-Saxon  or  First  English.  Archbishop  Usiier,  at  lili  BU^'ulion,, 
nominated  Abraham  Whelnck,  a  learned  Orientallat,  who  was  already 
teaching  Ambfc  there.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  wt  apait  a  portion  o(  his 
private  Income  and  the  vicarage  of  Mlddleion.  ai  a  stipend  either  for 
the  reading  of  Anglo-Saxon  lectures,  or  (he  publishing  of  An^io-Saxon 
manuBcriplB.  Whelock  preferred  private  study.  He  eiliied  Bede*(  llis- 
tory,  and  gave  niucli  of  his  time  to  tlie  printing  uf  l|je  Uosjicis  In 
rcrsiaii,  lo  be  used  (or  missionary  enlerprlue. 

10.  John  Hay-ward  — who  became  Sir  John  under  ilames  I,  —  pub- 
lished. In  Vm.  the  first  of  his  historical  blr^aphles,  as  tliu  >-  First  Part 
of  the  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  Hcnric  IV.  Extending  to  the  end  of  the 
first  yeare  o(  his  raigne."  It  was  dedlcate<I,  with  high  admiration,  in 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  a  time  when  the  curl's  dealing  with  tlie  quefthui 
nf  King  Jarairs's  succession  was  bringing  hlsliPiut  iiilo  peril;  and  It  con* 
taiued  a  passage  on  heredllary  right  In  mailers  of  auccession  tlial  cauaed 
Elimbeth  to  imprison  ilic  Huihor.  and  bid  Prnneis  Bacon  K-arrh  tl>* 
book  for  nny  trenionous  mntter  to  be  found  in  11-  Narrativps  and  atag* 
jiruBentatlons  of  Ihr  dej)o»itiun  of  Richard  II.  were  at  this  tlmo  siipiiosed 
In  have  (Hililical  slgnilicanoe.  Bseon's  report  was  a  gond-nalurcd  Jokili 
he  found  no  (rc\asnn,  hut  much  larceny  from  Tacitus.  He  pubtialieil,  In 
IfllS,  tJvei  of  Williun  T.,  William  11.,  and  Beniy  I, ;  and  In  1080,  n 
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published  posthumously  his  '*  Life  of  Edward  VI."  Other  works  of  his 
are  treatises  on  English  constitutional  law,  on  the  church,  and  on  prac- 
tical religion.    He  died  in  1627. 

11.  William  Camden  was  a  Londoner,  born  in  1551. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  St.  Paul's  School, 
entered  as  a  servitor  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  whence 
he  removed  to  Broadgates  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College),  and 
then  to  Christchurch.  He  graduated  in  1573,  and  in  1575  be- 
came second  master  at  Westminster  School,  where  he  spent  all 
leisure  in  the  studies  by  which  he  ser>'ed  his  country'  in  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  the  reign  of  her  suc- 
cessor. He  published,  in  1586,  the  first  edition  of  his  "Bri- 
tannia," a  work  afterwards  much  expanded ;  and  succeeded 
Dr.  Edward  Grant  as  head  master  in  1593.  Before  1597  he 
published  for  the  use  of  Westminster  boys  a  "  Greek  Gram- 
mar," which  in  course  of  time  went  through  a  hundred 
editions.  In  the  same  3*ear  he  left  the  school  on  being 
appointed  Clarencieux  King-at-Arms.  Camden  was  widely 
famed  for  learning,  and  his  purit}'  of  life  and  modest  kind- 
liness suiTOunded  him  with  friends.  In  1615,  was  published 
the  first  part,  and,  in  1627,  the  second  part,  of  his  "  Annales 
Rerum  Anglicarum  et  Hibernicarum  regnante  Elizabetha,"  in 
which,  apart  from  their  direct  value  as  record,  there  is  the 
charm  also  of  an  unaffected  method.  An  English  translation, 
as  *'The  Historic  of  the  Life  and  Reigne  of  the  most  re- 
nowned and  victorious  Princesse  Elizabeth,  late  Queen  of 
England.  .  .  .  ComiK)sed  b^*  way  of  Annales  by  the  most 
learned  Mr.  William  Camden,"  was  published  1630.  The 
work  had  been  suggested  to  Camden,  the  most  fit  man  living, 
by  Lord  Burghley,  who,  saj's  the  annalist,  "  set  open  unto  me 
first  his  own  and  then  the  queen's  rolls,  memorials,  records, 
and  thereout  willed  me  to  compile  in  a  historical  style  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  He  studied 
carefully  to  carrj'  out  this  design,  procured  access  to  charters, 
letters-patent,  letters,  notes  of  consultations  in  the  council 
chamber,  instnictions  to  ambassadors ;  looked  through  parlia- 
mentary diaries,  acts,  and  statutes,  and  read  over  every  edict 
or  proclamation ;    for  the  greatest  part  of  all  which  he  was 
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beholden,  ho  said,  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  "  who  halh  with  great 
cost  niid  successful  industry  furnished  himself  with  most  choice 
store  of  matter  of  history  and  antiquity ;  for  iVom  hia  light  lie 
hath  willingly  given  great  Ught  unto  me,"  Camdeti  chose  lo 
take,  for  clearness  and  simplicity,  the  form  of  Annals  for  his 
vs'urk ;  but  endeavored  so  to  tell  hia  facts  that  their  relation  to 
each  other  might  he  understooil,  for  he  liked,  he  said,  that  say- 
ing of  Polybiua  :  ' '  Take  from  history,  why,  how,  and  to  what 
end,  and  what  bath  been  done,  and  whether  the  thing  dooe 
Uath  succeedetl  according  to  reason,  and  whatsoever  is  else  will 
rather  be  an  idle  sport  than  a  profitable  instruetion ;  and  for 
the  present  it  may  delight,  but  for  the  future  it  cannot  profit." 
Camden  dictl  in  1623. 

12.  The  development  of  England  at  a  time  when  men  felt 
they  were  living  history,  and  the  lively  controversy  upon  ques- 
tions in  which  authority  of  the  past  was  being  constantly 
appealed  to,  gave  great  impulse  to  historical  research.  Jolin 
Stow  was  followed  by  another  patriotic  tailor  chronicler,  Joba 
Speed,  born  about  1550,  at  Farrington,  in  Cheshire,  who,  with 
little  education,  became  entliusiastic  iu  the  study  of  the  aoti- 
quities  of  his  own  country.  In  1603  and  IGIO  he  publialicd 
fifty-four  maps  of  England  and  Wales,  Iu  1611  ho  publtelied. 
in  royal  folio,  hia  Chronicle,  as  "The  Hiatorj-  of  Great  Bril- 
fune  under  the  Conquests  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans."  In  1611  ap|>eared.  in  folio,  his  "Theatre  of  the 
Empire  of  Great  DHtaine;  "  and  in  1GI6  the  religious  aide  of 
his  Englisli  character  was  shown  by  the  publication  of  "A 
Cloud  of  Witnesses  i  and  tliej'  the  Holy  Genealogies  of  the 
8acred  Scriptures,  conHrming  unto  us  the  triitii  of  the  bistones 
in  God's  most  holy  Word."  Speed  married  when  yoni^.  hftd 
eigliteen  children,  and  passed  his  golden  wedding-day,  bla  wlfo 
dying  in  1628,  and  he  in  1629. 

13.  English  niganl  lor  Ilm  EllznlKthan  vor>eers  was  nalntMlnod  la 
tlib  roign  by  Ilio  Itev.  Samuel  Putohaa,  vicar  of  EoeIwdihI,  In  £u«x. 
Tho  Itrv.  lUchanl  Uakliiyl's  in.iiiiiscHiits  cnioe  Into  his  hunilB,  nnd  h« 
reslffnoil  lil»  vlcnrncp  1"  his  brollipr,  to  ilavote  himself  to  n  conllnimllou 
of  the  work  of  Ilakluyt.  Ills  flrst  voiums  appeared  hi  tolln  tii  litIS,  Hid 
It  wi^  ponlliiuni  with  four  volurae*  In  1Q2Q,  u  "  Hnkluytui  PoRthanntf; 
or,  PurchM  hU  Pilgrlmei." 
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lA.  ^Falfeer  'P**^*c^  was  tom  la  Im:^.  &i  tbe  manor- 
of  Hatcs  BortMia.  aLoat  a  nf^e  from  Bu.llei«:ti«  in 
Deumsfaiie.  In  1^<>S  he  vas  sect  to  OrUrl  CoJe^'',  UxfonK 
mbiert  he  leattincti  tkree  ivars ;  aixi  ;&t  ibie  age  of  so\~if uteeu 
ke  left  coQege  vitiiocii  a  ikgree  to  joia  as  a  volunteer  th<» 
IVotestants  in  France,  vben.^  be  ;frLaie\i  the  defeats  of  the 
HogiieDOCs  at  Jaraac  and  Hoocootoor*  sluurvxi  tbeir  siie> 
cesses  of  1^70.  bad  inteies4  in  tbe  tn^aty  of  Augusts  1C»70« 
wkidi  conceded  madi  to  tbe  reformeis^  and  wbioh  was  |yrotes;teil 
against  by  Fins  V.  and  Philip  II.  AAenranls,  be  $er\>^i  in 
tbe  Nctbeiiands ;  then  went  with  bis  half>brotlK^r«  Sir  llum|)brey 
Gilbert,  on  a  voya^  to  America*  wbicb  prowil  unfortunate; 
and  in  15S0.  went  with  Lonl  Grey  and  lulmuud  S|>enser  to 
Ireland,  where  be  made  himself  prominent  by  his  lH>klness  and 
vigor.  He  then  engaged  actively  in  adventures  of  colonization, 
and  esijecially  of  privateering,  and  by  the  latter  he  grew  rich* 
One  of  Raleigh's  privateers  took  a  8|)auish  ship  in  the  Aiores 
with  great  treasure  of  gold,  jewels,  and  men^handise.  Two 
barks  of  his  in  the  Azores  made  more  prizes  than  they  were 
able  to  bring  home.  Raleigh  was  in  favor,  too,  at  itMirt; 
knighted  (1585)  ;  enriched  with  twelve  thousand  acres  of  for- 
feited laml  in  Ireland  (1586) ;  with  a  lucrative  license  for  the 
sale  of  wines ;  with  the  profits  on  over-lcnglhs  of  cloth,  nlono 
worth  more  than  four  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He  was  made 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chanil)or,  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  Loixl-Licutcnant  of  Cornwall. 
Mone}'  was  sunk  in  the  attempts  to  c*olonizc  Vii'ginia,  but  it 
was  onl}*  a  part  of  the  money  made  by  Spanish  prizes.  Another 
exi)edition  to  Vii-ginia  was  sent  out  by  Raleigh  in  1587  ;  it  was 
unsuccessful,  and  in  March,  1589,  Raleigh  transfenxxl  his 
patent  to  a  company  of  merchants.  In  1588,  Raleigh  was  at 
work  with  all  his  might  uix)n  the  raising  of  a  fleet  to  resist 
S^ianish  invasion.  Elizabeth  was  excommunicated  by  Popo 
Sixtus  V.  Crusade  was  preached  against  England ;  the  Ar- 
mada came.  On  board  one  of  its  ships  was  Corvanlos.  On 
Sunday,  the  24th  of  November,  1588,  (iucen  Elizabeth  went  In 
state  to  St.  Paul's,  to  return  thanks  for  tlie  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
mada.    Shakesi)eare,  with  his  career  before  him,  wan  at  work 
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ill  London  in  lliosG  days,  nitli  liia  gieat  successes  all  to  come, 
but  sliuring  llic  di.'0|(  leeliiigs  llmt  bred  noble  tliougUl  in  the 
Elizabetlian  time.  In  lo6),  Kalitgh  and  tlic  Karl  of  Ksscx 
were  volunteers  iu  tbc  cspcditiun  ul  Diake  and  Nouns  to  I'oilu* 
gal,  which  came  home  wiiii  much  boolj ,  Then  the  "  Sheplicnl 
of  the  Ocean  "  went  to  Ireland  ami  came  back  wiili  fiis  n-icnd 
Spenser  to  court,  after  i>lauting  about  his  own  house  at  Voughal 
the  first  polatoes  in  Ireland,  mlh  lOots  brought  from  Vii^giuia. 
In  the  spring  of  loOl,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  imder  Loitl 
Thomas  Howai'd  and  Raleigh's  cousin,  Sir  Richard  Gremillo, 
to  inlei-cept  the  fleet  which  annually'  bronght  to  Spain  its  treas- 
ure ivom  the  Kast,  The  English  cruise<I  about  tlio  Azores, 
uliere  the  Spanish  fleets  fraiu  the  East  and  the  IV est  Indies 
enine  together.  The  Spanish  Beet  was  found  to  be  too  strong, 
and  Lord  Tliomas  Howaitl  onlered  Ills  ships  to  keep  together, 
and  avoid  attack;  but  Sir  Ricliai'd  Grenville,  in  the  "Re- 
venge," believing  llmt  others  would  follow,  boldly  dashed  into 
the  enemy's  arinu<la,  wlierv  lie  was  left  unaided,  and  fought 
desperately  for  fifteen  liours  with  fiiteen  great  Bliipa  out  of  a 
fleet  of  Urty-fivc,  siuking  two,  and  doing  great  damage  to  others. 
When  Uie  "  Revenge"  must  needs  be  lost,  and  Grenville  him- 
self was  wounded  in  the  brain,  he  oi'dered  liis  surviving  men 
to  blow  up  tiie  vessel.  But  the  "  Revenge  "  was  &urreiidci-e<l, 
Grenville's  wounds  were  dressed  by  the  Spanish  sui^eons,  tlio 
Spaniaitis  who  stood  by  mnrvclling  at  his  stout  heart.  As 
deatli  drew  near  lie  said  to  them,  in  Si>anisU:  *■  Hero  dio  I, 
Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyful  and  quiel  mind,  for  that  I  liavo 
ended  my  life  as  a  tnic  soldier  ought  to  do  tliat  hath  fought  for 
his  country,  (juccn.  religion,  and  lionor ;  whereby'  my  soul  most 
Joyfiil  departetli  out  of  tins  body,  and  sliall  nlnays  leave  bchiiKt 
it  an  everlasting  fame  of  a  valiant  and  true  soldier  that  liatli 
done  his  duty,  as  lie  was  bound  to  do."  "A  Rejiort  of  the 
Trtilh  of  thv  Fight  about  the  lies  of  Azores  this  last  Suimuor 
Betwixt  the  ■  Revenge,'  one  of  lier  Majesties  SliippiH,  and  nil 
Armada  of  the  ICing  of  Spjiine,"  w-os  publislml  by  Raleigh  in 
November.  1.J91. 

Ilaleigli  then  had  Sherborne  Castle  given  to  him,  but  was 
BOon  afterwards  in  Uic  Tower,  under  Uer  Majesty's  illapleasure, 
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for  an  amour  with  Elizabeth  Thiogmorton,  a  maid  of  honor, 
whom  he  married  after  his  release.  He  was  in  the  Parliament 
of  1593,  when  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  suppression  of  the 
Brownists  —  a  sect  opposed  to  prelacy,  and  claiming  equality 
and  independence  of  all  congregations.  "Root  them  out," 
said  Raleigh,  "by  all  means;  but  there  are  twenty  thousand 
of  them,  and  if  the  men  are  put  to  death  or  banished,  who  is 
to  maintain  the  wives  and  children?"  Raleigh  next  planned 
an  expedition  to  Guiana,  tempted  b}'  the  fables  about  El  Dorado 
(the  Gilded  One,  priest  or  king  smeared  with  oil  and  covered 
with  gold  dust,  an  ideal  god  of  wealth,  lord  of  a  city  fabu- 
lously rich),  and  sailed  with  a  little  expedition  in  Februar}', 
1595,  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  Trinidad,  and  destroyed  the 
new  city  of  San  Jose.  He  then  went  up  the  Orinoco,  picked 
up  a  legend  of  Amazons,  which  gave  its  European  name  to  a 
great  river,  and,  when  the  rains  set  in,  came  home,  bringing  a 
young  cacique  with  him.  Raleigh  reached  England  about  the 
end  of  Jul}',  1595,  lived  in  London  in  great  state,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1596,  "The  Discoverie  of  the  Empire  of  Guiana, 
with  a  Relation  of  the  Citie  of  Manoa  (which  tlie  Spanyards 
call  El  Dorado) ,  and  of  the  Provinces  of  Emeria,  Arromaia, 
Amapaia,  etc.  Performed  in  the  year  1595."  In  1596,  he 
was  with  Essex  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz.  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  his  good  fortune  was  at  an  end.  In 
November,  1603,  he  was  tried  at  Winchester  —  there  being  the 
plague  then  in  London  —  and  unjustl}'  found  guilt}-  of  partici- 
pation in  an  attempt  to  place  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne, 
and  of  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Spain.  Raleigh 
was  sentenced  to  death,  but  reprieved.  His  i^ersonal  property, 
forfeited  by  the  attainder,  was  also  restored,  and  he  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  where  his  wife  obtained  ixjr- 
mission  to  live  with  him,  and  where  his  youngest  son  was  born. 
It  was  during  these  twelve  years  in  the  Tower  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  wrote  his  fragment  of  a  "History  of  the  World," 
which  fills  a  substantial  folio.  It  contains  five  books  of  the 
first  part  of  the  History,  beginning  at  the  Creation  and  ending 
with  the  Second  Macedonian  War.  The  theme  of  its  opening 
chapter  is  "  Of  the  Creation  and  Preser^'ation  of  the  World," 
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and  the  ai^nmeut  of  its  first  section,  >>  that  the  Imiailtle  God 
ia  seen  in  Hia  treatures."  Raleigh  even  discusses  fate,  fore- 
knowledge, and  free-wiU,  before  he  begins  the  atoiy  of  man's 
life  on  eaitli,  and  proceeds  n-ith  historical  detail  that  incliules 
reasonings  upon  the  origin  of  law  and  government.  There 
was  u  poet's  mind  in  him,  though  he  shone  most  as  a  man  of 
action.  Spenser  had  taken  pleasure  in  his  vei-ae.  A  poet's 
sense  of  the  giand  energies  of  life  was  in  Haleigh's  conception 
of  a  History  of  the  Woild,  to  keep  his  busj-  mind  astir  during 
imprisonment.  This  folio  was  pubhshecl  in  1614,  and  in  lGt6, 
the  year  of  Shakespeare's  death,  Raleigh,  by  bribing  the  king's 
favorite,  and  exciting  other  bopea  of  gain,  obtained  liberty 
without  any  formal  pardon,  and  a  patent  nnder  the  Great  Scol 
for  establishing  a  settlement  in  Guiana.  Tlie  expedition  failed, 
and  Raleigh  was  too  faithful  to  the  old  traditions  of  his  life, 
lie  returned  in  July,  1G18,  having  lost  his  eldest  son  in  aa 
attack  on  the  new  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  lo 
oblige  Spain,  James  I.  then  causeil  him,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six,  to  be  executed,  without  trial,  by  carrying  out  the  llllccn- 
year-old  sentence,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1018. 

15.  Riohard  KnoUes,  who  via  a  graduate  of  Oxfonl,  aiiil  wtio  died 
in  lUlO,  agi!<I  about  sixty-live,  itescrves  rEmembmnro  aa  otic  of  the  bc«l 
bistorinns  belonging  to  thla  period.  Ills  pdiicipnl  work  is  "  Tlte  t}ener«l 
History  of  tlip  Turks,"  of  which  the  first  edition  appeaniii  In  lUOH. 
.Alexander  Robb  wu  a  busy  ephemeral  writer,  with  n  bent  Inimrdi 
rellgluuB  history,  who  Imd  been  rooster  of  Southampuiii  Scliool  and 
clinpbuu  tu  Charles  1.,  and  who  died  in  1051.  IIu  bod  publiibcd,  In 
len-ID.  u  Lnthi  poem  on  the  tllstor)-  of  the  Jews;  In  1034,  a  Lite  of 
Christ,  in  wunU  and  tinea  taken  from  Virgil  ("Vlrgilius  Evangrlixnni"); 
and  after  divers  other  books,  in  1053,  "  Arcana  Micmcoiinl;  or,  the  Hlil 
Secrets  of  Usn's  Bodle; "  In  the  same  year.  In  six  books,  n  contlnnatloD 
ur  iwund  part  of  Itolelgb's  "  Ulalory  of  the  World ;  "  and,  in  l(>r>3,  "  A 
Viow  ot  all  ISellgions." 

16.  Edward  Herbert  (afterwards  known  as  Lord  Bsr- 
bert  of  Cherbnry)  was  an  older  brother  of  Georgo  llerbcrt, 
the  iK»et.  He  was  liorn  in  1581,  educated  at  Oxford,  visited 
London  In  IGOt),  went  abroad,  joitied  KngUsh  auxiliaries  In  tho 
Netherlands,  was  an  intrepid  soldiiT.  was  knighted  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  was  sent  in  IGlli  as  ambanaatlor  to 
Froncct  waa  recalled  for  a  bold  saying,  sent  luiek  again,  and  In 
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1624  pablished  at  Paris  a  Latin  treatise  upon  Truth  —  ^^De 
Veritate"  —  in  which  he  denounced  those  who  did  not  hold 
his  own  five  fundamental  truths  of  natural  religion.  He  ai^ed 
that  heaven  could  not  reveal  to  a  part  only  of  the  world  a  par- 
ticular religion.  Yet  he  said,  that,  to  encourage  himself  to 
oppose  revelation,  he  asked  for  a  sign,  and  was  answered  b}-  a 
loud  yet  gentle  noise  from  heaven.  He  returned  from  France 
to  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was 
made  an  Irish  baron,  and  in  1631  an  English  peer,  as  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  In  the  civil  war,  he  first  sided  with  the 
Parliament,  and  then  went  to  the  king's  side  at  great  sacrifice. 
He  died  in  1648,  and  in  the  following  jear  appeared  his 
'*  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Henr}-  VIII.,"  in  which 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  religious  movements  of  the  time. 

17.  John  Spottiawoode,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had 
lived  in  London  after  his  deposition,  died  in  1639,  aged  seventy-four. 
He  left  behind  him  a  *^  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  beginning 
the  Year  of  Our  Lord  203,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of 
King  James  YI.,''  which  was  first  published  in  folio  in  1655.  It  is 
an  honest  book,  written  by  a  strong  upholder  of  Episcopacy.  Ten 
years  younger  than  Spottiswoode  was  another  actor  in  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  David  Calderwood,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  who  wrote  his- 
tory as  a  strong  opponent  of  Episcopacy,  and  dealt  witli  that  part  about 
which  he  could  give  valuable  information  in  his  "  True  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  unto  the  end 
of  the  Reign  of  James  VI."    Calderwood  died  in  1651. 

1&  Thomas  Fuller,  bom  at  Aldwinckle,  Northamptonshire, 
in  1608,  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
became  a  popular  preacher  at  St.  Benet's,  Cambridge,  then 
obtained  a  prebend  at  Salisburj',  and  became  rector  of  Broad 
Winsor,  in  Dorsetshire,  when  he  married.  His  first  publica- 
tion, at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  a  poem,  in  three  parts, 
''  David's  Hainous  Sinne,  Heartie  Repentance,  Heavie  Punish- 
ment." In  1639  appeared,  in  folio.  Fuller's  first  work  of  any 
magniUide,  ''The  History  of  the  Holy  Warre."  In  1641 
he  came  to  London  as  lecturer  at  the  Savoy  Church,  in  the 
Strand,  where  his  vivacity  of  speech  not  only  brought  to- 
gether crowded  audiences  within  the  walls,  but  also  procured 
him  listeners  outside  the  windows.     In  1642,  Fuller  published 
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one  of  tlie  most  characteristic  of  his  works,  "The  Holy  and 
Profane  States,"  a  collectiou  of  ingenious  pieces  of  character- 
writing,  moral  essays,  and  short  biographical  sketches. 
Troubled  as  the  times  WGt^,  the  book  went  through  four  ctlitiong 
before  ICCO.  The  quips  and  conceits  of  Fuller's  style  repi'c- 
sent  the  Later  Euphuism  in  its  best  form,  for  Fuller  had  religious 
feeling  and  high  culture,  good  humor,  hherality.  quick  scusc  of 
character,  and  lively  wit,  which  the  taste  of  the  day  enablul 
him  to  pour  out  in  an  arttfleial  form,  with  a  (.■omplcti;  freedom 
from  affectation.  Culture  and  natural  wit  made  his  quaintneas 
individual  and  true.  He  wrote  during  the  Commonwealth 
his  "  Pisgah-Sight  of  Palestine"  (1600),  an  account  of  Pffll- 
estine  and  its  people,  iUustrative  of  Scripture ;  iiis  '■  Abel 
Ecdivivus"  (1651),  being  "Lives  and  Deaths  of  the  Modero 
Divines,  written  by  several  able  and  learned  men:"  and  (in 
1656),  in  folio,  "The  ChureU  History  of  Britain."  fix)ni  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  1648,  whicli  was  not  the  less  a  pieeu  of 
sound,  well-stndted  work  for  being  quaint  in  style,  good- 
Iiumored,  and  witty.  Under  Charles  IL,  be  was  restored 
to  his  prcben<i  of  Salisbury,  and  made  D.D.  and  clmplaiu  to 
the  king ;  but  ho  hvcd  only  until  August,  1661.  Ilia  "  IlistAry 
of  the  Worthies  of  England  "  appeared  in  1662.  and  is  the 
most  [wpular  of  all  his  works. 

19.  Advance  of  seientiHc  inquiry  is  n  muikeil  fi-alure  In  ibe 
lilt'ralnro  of  the  Stuart  times,  and  it  was  aiiled  gr<'«liy  by 
Francis  Bacon,  who  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  set  fortll  bis 
philosophy. 

He  was  the  son  of  Queen  EIlMbcth's  Lortl  Keeper.  Sir  Nicho- 
las Bacon,  .ind  was  born  in  London,  at  York  House,  in  the 
Strand,  on  the  22il  of  Januari-,  lafil .  Sir  WilUum  Cecil,  nfti^r- 
wanU  Lord  Burghley.  and  Sir  Kicholds  Bacon,  married  two 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke.  The  sister,  Anne,  marriod 
by  Sir  Nicholas,  wns  bis  second  wife.  She  was  on  educated 
woman,  with  strong  religions  feeling,  who  took  strong  intenst 
in  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  Inclined  to  the  Puritan 
side  in  later  questions  of  its  internal  jjolicy.  It  was  she  who 
translated  Jewel's  "Apology"  into  Engliab.  Sir  Nidiolu 
Baoou  had  by  his  former  wife  aix  children,  and  by  bis  second 
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two.  JLmiKiirr  sikI  Fnmos^ :  Ambrnrr  rvo  '^ysts^  (M'lsr  libsB 
FmoK.  iriio  1PB5  xtai^  tiie  v-c«m!?esi  ctf  tdra:  it  i  b-nnfieiiciid  lii- 

fboETLeieD  snd  Frmcas  twehTe,  the-  tiro  'kj^^  wive  eii:<-rt^i  as  Jti- 
"km-KiaaaDoaM^  mi  Trinitr  C-dBwe.  C  unlci'jr^--     'C»f  FrLixds 

tkos  wAe-  finm  Dr.  Rnrko*.  M«  cbai|'ti£in  dif  flfter-^iiiTs :  "  Wliil«4 
be  vs«  toanDonsA  in  l^  umTersrrr.  aTrtcnn  ^dxxeeii  y€rfir<^  of  sge 
fss  ini'  krdfikDji  bmlii  l«e«!D  pkfft<ie<i  t£<  iicjisr:  mcio  ii}v<«eJf ).  he 
irat  ieD  inio  the  disoike  of  the  pbik>§)C(]  ib j  c»f  Arisaoi k* :  DOt  for 
tiMr  vortblerssnes^  of  iLe  ftctlicpfr.  U*  irlKtm  lie  -vonld  t^x-r  sscribe 
aB  Ingii  ittiilin:**,  Imt  for  the  nnfrniifhliKss  c»f  iLe  irjiT :  lieing  % 
pfailQBOphr  (as  his  kt^iship  oded  to  ssv)  only  strong  for  di&- 
pntatJODS  snd  eDi3l€iilk»ns.  l*nt  Iffimen  of  tbe  prodoction  <^ 
works  for  the  }^«i)ef  t  of  the  hfe  of  man :  in  which  mind  he  con- 
tinaed  to  his  dying  <]ay/' 

It  vas  intenderl  that  he  should  lie  trained  fcH*  diplomatic  life : 
and  accoidingly.  in  1570.  havii^  entereil  at  Gray*s  Inn.  be 
vent  upon  the  soite  of  Sir  Amyas  Paalet.  the  Elnghsh  Ambas- 
sador to  Fans.  AAer  a  little  more  than  two  vears  of  this  train- 
ing  in  France  to  diplomatic  life,  there  came  a  doad  over  the 
prospects  of  Bacon  in  the  year  1579.  In  the  Febniar>*  of  that 
year  bis  father  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  l^efore  completing 
the  provision  he  had  meant  to  make  for  the  younger  son  by  his 
second  marriage.  Francis  Bacon,  then  eighteen  years  old, 
came  to  London  at  the  end  of  March,  with  commeiulations  to 
the  queen  from  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  ami  settled  down  at  Gray*8 
Inn  to  study  the  law  as  a  profession. 

He  was  admitted  an  utter  barrister  in  June,  1582  ;  and  prob- 
ably about  this  time,  aged  twenty-one,  sketched  briefly  in  a 
Latin  tract,  called  '*  Temi>oris  Partus  Masoulus,*'  the  first 
notion  of  his  philosophy.  In  November,  1584,  Bacon  took  hU 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  meml>cr  for  ^lolconibo 
Begis,  in  Dorsetshire.  In  the  next  Parliament,  whidi  mot  in 
October,  1586,  he  sat  for  Taunton,  and  was  one  of  thoso  who 
presented  a  petition  for  the  speed}'  execution  of  ^lary,  CJneou 
of  Scots.     He  was  next  member  for  Liverpool,  active  in  publio 
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affnirs,  and  prcaented  to  the  ministiy  a  wise  pnppi-  of  hU 
own,  called  "  An  Advertiaenient  Touching  tlie  Controversies  of 
the  Church  of  England."  lu  topic  was  the  Marprelate  Con- 
troversy, and  it  contained  tiie  geiin  of  his  essay  *•  Of  Unity  in 
Religion."  In  October,  laWi),  there  was  given  to  Bacon  the 
rcvei-sion  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  worth  sixteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  [iouikIs  &  jtar, 
and  tlic  further  advantage  that  its  work  was  done  by  tleput.'*'. 
Bill  for  this  Bacon  had  uluiost  twenty  jenrs  to  wait ;  the  holder 
of  it  lived  till  1608.  If  that  office  had  fallen  to  him  early  in 
life.  Bacon  might  pOBsihlj-  have  given  np  his  career  as  a  law- 
yer, and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  working  out  of  Ilia 
philosophy. 

Having  sat  in  Pailiament  for  Melcombe  Regis,  Taonlon,  end 
Liverjiool,  he  became  memt)er  for  Aliddlesex  in  tlie  PaiUamcut 
tliat  met  in  February,  15U3.  One  of  the  firat  questions  before 
it  was  the  granting  of  money  to  provide  against  danger  from  Ihe 
Catholic  powera  by  which  England  was  threatened.  Tlie  lords 
askeii  for  a  treble  subsidy,  payable  within  three  jx-tirs,  in  six  in- 
stalments. Bacon  assented  to  the  subsidy,  bnt  raised  a  |>ointof 
piivilegc  in  objection  to  the  joining  of  the  Commons  with  tho 
Upper  House  in  granting  it.  Tlie  jwint  of  privilege  was  over- 
ruled; the  Iiords  and  Commons  did  confer;  the  treble  subsidy 
was  granted  ;  four  years  instead  of  three  l>eing  allowed  for  tlw 
payment.  Bacon  had  aigueil  tliat  tlie  payment  ought  to  extuiil 
over  six  years,  for  three  reasons  —  the  dilllciilty,  the  disi-onU-rit, 
and  the  better  means  of  siipplj'  thau  subsidy.  His  xiieeeliM  on 
tliis  occasion  gave  serious  olTcnce  to  the  queen.  He  had  no 
longer  fi-ee  access  to  her  at  couit,  and  litis  displeasure  made  hor 
less  ready  to  give  him,  over  the  heads  of  older lawjt^ra,  the  otHeo 
of  ottorney-genBral,  wliich  presently  fell  vacant.  The  Earl  of 
Essex,  sbf  yeara  younger  than  Ernncia  Bacon,  was  then  lookeil 
to  \>y  both  Anthony  and  Francis  as  their  patron,  and  he  did  all 
that  be  oould  to  influence  the  queen  in  Bacon's  fuvur.  Tlio 
queen  hesitatvd  ;  dwelt  on  Bacon's  youth  and  small  experiencx! 
—  he  ivus  thirty-three  — and  in  April,  l,'>m.  slie  gtive  the  (k^ 
sircij  olllee  to  Sir  I-^lwanl  Coke,  wlio  was  nlivady  SoliHlor-Ocii- 
erul,  who  hat)  large  ^iraetice  and  high  tvputoUou  as  n  luw^'vr. 
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and  was  nine  j-ears  older  than  Bacon.  But  Coke's  appointment 
left  vacant  the  office  of  Solicitor-General.  For  this  suit  was 
made  with  continued  zeal,  but  in  November,  1595,  it  was  given 
to  Sergeant  Fleming.  Essex,  generous  and  impulsive,  wished  to 
make  some  amends  to  Bacon  for  his  disappointment,  and  gave 
him  a  piece  of  land,  which  he  afterwards  sold  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred pounds  —  say  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  at  the  present 
value  of  money.  Before  July,  1596,  Bacon  was  made  Queen's 
Counsel.  At  the  beginning  of  Ma}'  in  that  jear,  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  who  had  been  Master  of  the  Rolls,  became  Lord- 
Keeper.  Bacon  then  sought  in  vain  to  succeed  Egerton  as 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

In  1597,  having  fallen  into  debt,  he  cherished  a  hoix*  of  mar- 
rying the  rich  young  widow  of  Sir  William  Hatton,  who  died 
in  March  of  that  year.  In  that  year,  also.  Bacon  was  returned 
to  Parliament  as  member  for  Ipswich.  Essex  endeavored  to 
help  him  in  his  widow  hunt.  The  lad}',  in  November,  1598, 
married  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

It  was  in  1597  that  Bacon  —  then  thirtj'-six  j-ears  old  —  pub- 
lished, with  a  dedication  to  his  brother,  "  Essayes.  Religious 
Meditations.  Places  of  Perswasion  and  Disswasion."  The 
essays  in  this  first  edition  were  only  ten  in  number,  and  they 
dealt  exclusively  with  the  immediate  relations  of  a  man  to  life  ; 
his  private  use  of  his  own  mind  ;  his  use  of  it  in  relation  to  the 
minds  of  others,  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  others,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  own  interests  —  personally,  as  in  case  of  money, 
health,  and  reputation,  and  also  as  the}'  were  mixed  up  with 
the  business  of  mankind.  Thus  the  ten  essays  were  —  1.  Of 
Study ;  2.  Of  Discourse ;  3.  Of  Ceremonies  and  Respects ;  4. 
Of  Followers  and  Friends ;  5.  Suitors ;  6.  Of  Expense ;  7. 
Of  Regiment  of  Health ;  8.  Of  Honour  and  Reputation ;  9.  Of 
Faction ;  10.  Of  Negotiating.  The  relation  of  man  to  another 
world  was  left  designedly  beyond  the  range  of  this  first  little 
group  of  essays.  The  little  book,  no  bigger  than  the  palm  of 
a  man's  hand,  in  which  Bacon  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
essayist,  is  thus,  throughout,  an  illustration  of  that  genius  for 
analysis  applied  to  the  life  of  man  which  he  applied  in  his  phi- 
losophy to  nature.     He  used  the  word  "essay"  in  its  exact 
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aenso.  The  Latin  exigere  meant  to  test  I'eiy  exactly,  to  npply 
to  a  standard,  weight  or  measure.  The  late  Latin  wonl  ae- 
agiuvi  meant  a  weighing,  or  a.  standafd  weight ;  tlieuco  camo 
Italian  saggio,  a  proof,  trial,  sample ;  and  assagfjiaiv.  to  prove 
or  trj ;  whence  the  French  ensai,  and  the  Knglisli  double  foiins, 
"  assay"  and  "  essay. "  An  assay  of  gold  is  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  and  measure  its  alloys  and  to  determine  accurately  its 
character  and  value.  An  essay  of  any  thing  in  hiunan  nature 
submitted  it  to  a  like  process  within  the  mind;  it  was  nn  *'  es- 
say of"  something,  and  not  as  we  write  —  now  that  tiie  true 
sense  of  the  word  is  obscured  —  an  "essay  on."  Strictly  in  that  . 
sense  Bacon  used  the  word,  and  the  essays,  at  tvhieh  wo  shall 
find  his  work  running  side  by  side  with  the  development  of  hia 
philosophy,  have  therefore  a  definite  i-elation  to  it.  The  stylo 
of  these  brief  essays,  In  which  every  sentence  was  compact 
with  thought  and  polished  in  expression  until  it  might  niu  aluiie 
throngli  the  world  as  a  mnxiin.  liad  alt  the  strenglU  uf  Euphuism, 
and  none  of  its  weakness.  The  sentences  were  all  such  as  it 
needed  ingenuity  to  write ;  but  tlus  was  the  rare  ingenuity  of 
wisdom.  Each  essay,  shrewdly  discriminative,  contained  a  suc- 
cession of  wise  tliouglits  exactly  wordetl.  Take,  for  example, 
the  first  form  of  tlie  first  words  of  the  first  essay  in  tins  first  edi- 
tion; "  Studies  servo  for  pastimes,  for  ornaments,  and  for  abili- 
ties. Their  chiefe  use  for  pastime  is  in  privateucss  and  retiring : 
for  ornamente  ia  in  discourse,  and  for  ahilitie  is  in  judgement. 
For  expert  men  can  execute,  but  learned  men  are  fittest  to  Judgv 
or  censure.  To  sjwnd  too  niueli  time  in  tliem  is  aloulb,  to  n»o 
tiiom  too  mueli  for  ornament  is  afl'octation :  to  make  judgement 
wholly  by  their  rides  is  the  humour  of  a  schollcr.  They  pcifoct 
Nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience.  Craftic  men  con- 
tinue them,  simple  men  admire  them,  wise  men  use  them :  For 
they  teach  not  their  owne  use,  but  that  is  a  wiaedome  without 
tliem :  and  nliove  tUem  wonne  by  observation.  Reade  not  to 
eontrudict,  nor  to  believe,  but  to  waigh  and  consider. "  And  90 
forth;  words  like  those  K'ing  tlieiuselvea  considered  bj-  their 
writer  and  mtide  more  weighty  in  subsequent  editions.  Smalt  aa 
tlic  t>ook  WHS.  Dig  qualStj'  of  Itaeon's  mind  was  proved  by  this 
first  publication  of  his  essays.     In  1C12,  Bncon  iuiicd  a  seooud 
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edition  of  his  "  Essa3'8,"  in  which  the  number  was  increased 
from  ten  to  thirty-eight,  and  those  formerly  printed  had  been 
very  thoroughly  revised.  The  range  of  thought,  also,  was 
widened,  and  the  first  essay  was  "  Of  Religion."  In  1625, 
he  issued  a  third  edition  of  the  "  Essays,"  with  their  number 
increased  to  fifty-eight,  and  again  witli  revision  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  earlier  matter.  The  first  essa}-  in  this 
final  edition  was  ''  Of  Truth ;  "  and  the  essa}'  ''  Of  Religion,'* 
with  its  title  changed  to  ''Of  Unit}'  in  Religion,"  was  much 
enlarged  and  carefully  modified,  to  prevent  misconception  of  its 
spirit. 

In  1598,  the  next  year  after  the  first  publication  of  his  Essays, 
Bacon,  who  had  been  living  l)e3'ond  his  means,  was  arrested  for 
debt;  but  in  the  spring  of  1601  his  worldly  means  were  some- 
what improved  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Anthon}-.  He 
obtained  a  gift  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  the  fine  of  one  of 
the  accomplices  of  Essex  ;  but  he  obtained  no  higher  reward  of 
his  services  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  and  this 
notwithstanding  his  eflbrts  to  win  the  queen's  favor  by  his 
services  in  securing  the  conviction  of  his  benefactor.  Lord 
Essex. 

With  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Bacon's  outward  prosperity 
began.  He  was  made  Sir  Francis  by  his  own  wish,  in  Jul}', 
1603,  that  he  might  not  lose  grade,  because  new  knights  were 
multipl3'ing,  and  there  were  three  of  them  in  his  mess  at  Gray's 
Inn.  Essex  had  been  active  for  James.  Bacon  told  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  that  he  ''  could  be  safely  that  to  him  now 
which  he  had  tnil}'  been  before ; ' '  and  adapted  himself  to  the 
new  political  conditions  by  writing  a  defence  of  his  recent  con- 
duct, as  "  Sir  Francis  Bacon  his  Ai)ologie  in  certain  Impu- 
tations concerning  the  late  Earle  of  Essex."  To  the  first 
Parliament  of  King  James,  Bacon  was  returned  by  Ipswich  and 
St.  Albans.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  oflSce  of  King's  Counsel 
in  August,  1604 ;  but  when  the  office  of  Solicitor-General  be- 
came vacant  again  in  that  year,  he  was  not  appointed  to  it.  In 
1605,  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
there  apj^eared,  in  English,  ''The  Twoo  Bookes  of  Francis 
Bacon.     Of  the  Proficicncc  and  Advaunccment  of  Learning, 
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Divine  ami  Humane.  To  the  King."  These  two  books  of  Iho 
Advancement  of  Learning  form  the  first  part  of  the  gnaundwork 
of  his  "InBtauratio  Magna,"  or  "Great  Rceonslruction  of 
Science."  It  was  clodicated  to  King  James,  as  from  one  who 
had  been  "  tonehed,  yea,  and  possessed,  with  an  extreme 
wonder  at  those  jour  liituea  and  faculties  which  the  philoso- 
phers call  inteUoetiittl ;  the  largeness  of  jour  capacity,  the  faith- 
fulness of  your  memory,  the  swiftness  of  your  apprehension,  the 
penetration  of  your  judgment,  and  the  facility  and  order  of 
your  elocution,"  It  was  fit,  therefore,  to  dedicate  to  such  « 
king  a  treatise  in  two  parts,  one  on  the  escellency  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  the  other  on  the  merit  and  true  glory  iu  the 
augmentation  and  propagation  lliereof. 

Ill  h[s  first  book  Bacon  pointed  out  the  dlscredltB  of  learning  from 
human  defects  of  the  learned,  and  emptiness  of  many  of  the  Etudiet 
chosen,  or  the  wny  of  dealing  with  thein.  This  came  cspcclaDy  hy  tlw 
mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  furthest  end  of  knowledge,  a»  If 
there  were  sought  in  it  "a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  icorchfag  and 
restless  spirit;  or  a  terrace  for  a  watiderlng  and  variable  mind  to  walk 
up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind 
to  raise  itself  upon;  or  a  foK  or  commanding  ground  for  Hirife  and  con- 
tention :  or  a  shop  tor  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a  rlcl*  storehouse  for  flifi 
glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate."  The  rest  of  tlw 
flrat  book  was  given  to  an  argument  upon  the  Dignity  of  Learning;  and 
the  second  book,  on  tbe  Advancement  of  l^innjlng,  is,  as  Bacon  lilinseU 
described  it,  "a  general  and  faithful  perambulation  of  Iconilng,  Wllh  an 
inquiry  what  parts  thei'cof  lie  fresh  and  waste,  and  not  improved  and 
converted  by  the  industry  of  man;  to  tlie  end  tliat  such  a  plot  maila 
and  recorded  to  memory  may  both  minister  light  to  any  public  deal|;nv 
Uon,  and  also  serve  to  excite  voluntary  endeavors."  Bacon  makes,  by  it 
sort  of  exhaust h  e  analysis,  a  ground-plan  of  oil  subjects  of  study,  as  an 
intnllectuol  map,  helping  the  right  incjulrer  in  his  search  for  the  right 
palli.  The  right  path  is  that  by  which  he  has  Ihe  best  cliancc  of  adillnit 
to  the  stock  ot  knowledge  in  the  world  snmeUiing  wortli  lahnrliig  for,  as 
lobor  for  "  the  glory  of  tlio  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate" 

In  May,  ICflfi,  Batx)n  married  Alice  Rnrnhnin,  daughter  of  ft 
London  inerchnnt  wlu)  was  dead,  and  wliosc  widow  lind  tnkrn 
ill  second  mnrriago  Sir  John  Packington,  of  Worcestershire. 
Tho  lady  had  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  n  year,  whirh 
was  settled  on  herself.  In  June,  1607,  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
^^csme  SoIIcltor-Oeneral.     While  rising  In  his  jirofesdon  ha 
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was  still  at  work  on  writings  that  set  forth  portions  of  his 
philosophy.  In  1607  he  sent  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  his 
'"Cc^tata  et  Visa" — a  first  sketch  of  the  '*  Novum  Or- 
ganum."  In  1C08  —  the  year  of  John  Milton's  birth  — 
Bacon  obtained  the  clerkship  of  the  Star  Chaml>er,  of  which  the 
reversion  had  been  given  him  in  1589.  In  Febiiiarv,  1613, 
Bacon  contrived,  for  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  and  the 
Inner  Temple,  a  '*  Masque  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Rhine,"  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the 
Elector  Palatine.  In  October,  1613,  Bacon  was  made  Attorney- 
General.  The  dispassionate  mind  that  his  philosoi>hy  required 
Bacon  applied  somewhat  too  coldly  to  the  philosophy  of  life. 
Without  hatreds  or  warm  affections,  preferring  always  a  kind 
course  to  an  unkind  one,  but  vielding  easilv  to  stubborn  facts 
in  his  search  for  prosperity.  Bacon  failed  as  a  man,  although  ho 
had  no  active  evil  in  his  character,  for  want  of  a  few  gcucix)us 
enthusiasms.  In  1616  Bacon  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor. 
While  the  Attoniev-Gencral  was  thus  obedient  to  his  master, 
he  was  suitor  for  the  office  of  Lonl-Kceper,  which  the  bad 
health  of  Lord-Chancellor  Ellesmere  would  probably-  soon  cause 
him  to  resign.  This  office  Bacon  obtained  in  March,  1617. 
In  Jauuar}*,  1618,  he  became  Lord-Chancellor;  six  months 
afterwards  he  was  made  Baix)n  Verulam.  In  October,  1620, 
he  presented  to  the  king  his  '•  Novum  Organum,"  a  fVagment 
on  which  he  had  worked  for  thirt}'  years,  and  which  formed 
the  second  and  main  pait  of  his  ''  Instauratio  Magna."  Three 
months  later  he  was  made,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1621,  Vis- 
count St.  Albans,  and  had  reached  his  highest  i)oint  of  great- 
ness.    Then  came  his  memorable  fall. 

On  the  15th  of  March  the  reix)rt  of  a  Parliamentar}*  Com- 
mittee on  the  administration  of  justice  charged  the  Lord-Chan- 
cellor with  twenty- three  specified  acts  of  corruption.  Bacon's 
final  reply  was:  "Upon  advised  consideration  of  the  charge, 
descending  into  m}'  own  conscience,  and  calling  my  raenior}*  to 
account  as  far  as  I  am  able,  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuoush*  con- 
fess that  I  am  guilt}'  of  corniption,  and  do  renounce  all  defence, 
and  put  myself  on  the  grace  and  mercj'  of  your  lordships." 
He  then,  as  he  had  been  required  to  do,  replied  upon  each  case, 
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and  jjlpailetl  guilly  to  four.  The  lords  sent  n  committee  of 
twelve  to  the  C'haiii'«llor,  to  ask  wLettier  he  had  signed  this,  oud 
would  stiiiid  by  his  signature.  He  rephed  to  the  question: 
"  My  ioixis,  it  ia  my  act,  ray  hand,  and  my  heart.  1  heseedi 
your  loiilships  to  he  merciful  to  a  broken  leed."  IIu  was 
Benteiiced  by  the  House  of  Loixls,  on  the  3d  of  Hay,  1621,  lo  a 
fine  of  forty  tliotisnnd  jxiunila,  which  the  king  remitted  ;  to  be 
committed  to  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure,  sod  he  was 
relcase<I  next  daj' ;  thenceforth  to  be  incapable  of  holding  niiy 
ofBcc  in  the  Stale,  or  sitting  in  Parliament.  It  was  decided  liy 
a  majority  of  two  that  he  should  not  be  stripped  of  his  titles. 
Of  worldlj'  means  there  remained  what  private  fortune  he  had. 
and  a  jjension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year  that  the  king 
had  lately  given  him.  The  rest  of  his  life  Bacon  gave  to  study, 
only  appljiug,  imsucecssrully.  in  1633,  for  the  provostship  of 
Eton.  In  1G22  he  pid)lished,  in  Latin,  as  the  third  part  of  his 
"  Iiistauratio  Magna."  liis  Natural  and  ExjKTimentuI  Hiatorj-, 
—  "  Historia  Naturalis  et  Es|»erimentalis,"  —  and  Lis  "  Ilistorie 
of  the  Raignc  of  K.  Henry  VII.,"  dedicated  to  Charles,  Prin« 
of  Wales,  In  1623  api)eared.  in  Latin,  his  "History  of  Life 
and  Death,"  as  well  as  the  Latin  expansion  into  nine  bo<As  of 
"The  Advancement  of  Learning,"  as  a  first  volume  of  his 
works.  On  the  9th  of  April,  l(J2(i,  ten  years  after  .Shako- 
g|>care,  Francis  Bacon  died. 

Bacon  arranged  his  writings  for  Ihe  "Insiauralio  Mns'i»"  iiiU>  »Ui 
divisions: —  1.  The  books  on  the  *'  Dignity  and  Advniieumt^iil  ol  L<;irn- 
ing"— the  ground-plan,  2.  Tlie  "Novum  Ornnnum."  of  which  quIjt 
the  first  pari  was  executed,  shoH'ing  what  wss  the  now  iiistru(u«nl,  or 
method  of  Iniiulry,  whlck  he  eubstiluted  tor  the  old  I  list  rum  mil,  Uic 
"Oi^anon"  of  Aristotle.  S.  The  Experimenlal  History  of  N>lun: 
or,  Study  of  thn  Phenomena  of  the  Universe.  In  this  division  Bjwo&'a 
most  Foraplvt«  work  wm  tku  "Silva  Silvarum;  or,  NAiural  History  In 
Ten  Centuries."  Then  canio  llie  Buienee  raised  on  thrsc  (oundaUooi, 
in, 4.  the  "SenU  Intettei'lUB;"  or,  Ladder  of  the  Uudrrslandlng,  whlclt 
leads  up  from  expcrient'C  to  science.  5,  The  "PriKlroml;  or,  IIm 
Antiel|HitlonB  u(  the  S«cond  FhiloBophy" — pruTlslonnl  antJrilwUoDS 
founiled  o[i  experience,  which  the  investigator  needs  m  starilng-[HjUiU 
In  his  research :  and,  8,  "Active  Kcience"  — ex|ieriment  In  tlio  fairway 
to  Euch  )[Mns  of  knowleilge  as  may  IwncHt  mAiiklnd. 

Bmou  opposed  to  tli«  "Organiui'*  of  ArlBlotle,  which  only  wialjaed 
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the  fomi  of  propositions,  his  "Xew  Orgaiion,"  which  sought  a  method 
of  analysis  that  would  attain  discoveries  enlarging  the  dominion  of  man. 
'* Human  science,"  he  said,  "and  human  power,  coincide."  Invention 
must  be  based  upon  experience;  experience  be  widened  by  experiment. 
Bacon's  highest  and  purest  ambition  was  associated  with  his  life-long 
endeavor  to  direct  the  new  spirit  of  inquiry  into  a  course  that  would 
enable  men  "to  renew  and  enlarge  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
human  race  itself  over  the  universe.  .  .  .  Now  the  dominion  of  men 
over  things  depends  alone  on  arts  and  sciences;  for  Nature  is  only 
governed  by  obeying  her."  Bacon  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
research  that  consists  only  in  turning  the  mind  back  on  itself.  For  him 
the  mind  was  a  tool,  and  nature  the  material  for  it  to  work  upon.  The 
only  remaining  way  to  health,  he  said,  "  is  that  the  whole  work  of  the 
mind  be  begun  afresh,  and  that  the  mind,  from  the  very  beginning, 
should  on  no  account  be  trusted  to  itself,  but  constantly  directed."  All 
knowledge  comes  to  men  from  without,  and  the  laws  to  which  we  can 
subject  natural  forces  are  to  be  learned  only  from  the  interpretation  of 
nature.  In  former  days  invention  had  been  left  to  chance,  and  science 
had  been  occupied  with  empty  speculations.  A  way  of  inquiry  should 
be  used  that  will  lead  —  be  inductive  —  from  one  experience  to  another, 
not  by  chance,  but  by  necessity.  Hence  Bacon's  method  has  been  called 
inductive;  but  the  second  and  main  part  of  his  philosophy  was,  after 
an*iving  by  this  method  at  a  truth  in  nature,  to  deduce  therefrom  its 
uses  to  man.  Having  fountl,  for  example,  by  inductive  exiMjriment,  a 
general  truth  about  electricity,  the  crowning  work  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  would  be  to  deduce  from  it  the  Atlantic  cable. 

Bacon  taught  that  the  inquirer  was  to  take  as  frankly  as  a  child  what- 
ever truths  he  found.  He  compared  human  knowledge  with  divine,  of 
which  it  is  said,  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  he  too  said,  "Little  children,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols."  "The  idols,"  Bacon  said,  "and  false  notions 
which  have  liitherto  occupied  the  human  understanding,  and  are  deeply 
rooted  in  it,  not  only  so  beset  the  minds  of  men  that  entrance  is  hardly 
open  to  truth,  but,  even  when  entrance  is  conceded,  they  will  again  meet 
and  hinder  us  in  the  very  reconstruction  of  the  sciences,  unless  men, 
being  forewarned,  guanl  themselves  as  much  as  possible  against  them." 
He  therefore  classified  the  common  forms  of  false  image  within  the  mind 
to  which  men  bow  down.  They  are  Idols  (1)  of  the  Forum  or  Market- 
place {Idola  Fori) J  when  we  take  things  not  for  what  they  are,  but 
for  what  the  common  talk,  as  of  men  in  the  market-place,  considers  them 
to  be;  they  are  Idols  (2)  of  the  Theatre  (Idola  Theatri),  when  we  bow 
down  to  authority,  or  fear  to  differ  from  those  who  have  played  great 
parts  on  the  world's  stage;  Idols  (3)  of  Race  or  Tribe  {Idola  Tribtut) 
are  "founded,"  says  Bacon,  "in  the  very  tribe  or  race  of  men.  It  is 
falsely  asserted  that  human  sense  is  the  standard  of  things,"  for  the 
human   intellect,  Ueudlng   its   own   nature  with  an  object,  distorts 
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and  dififi^rcB  iL  There  are  Idols  also  (4)  of  U16  Cnve  or  Divn  lliMa 
Speeiu];  these  are  the  accidental  faulls  and  prejudices  of  llie  individual 
iuiiuirer. 

Oil  his  giiard  ag^iinst  these  Idols,  the  philosoplier  who  [olloirs  liiicoii's 
teaching  trusts  to  pure  experience.  Every  tiling  in  nature  appears  uiiiler 
certain  conditions.  Comparative  experiments  can  be  made  to  determine 
which  of  these  conditions  are  essential,  and  which  accidental.  Thus  va 
may  advance  from  fact  to  fact,  till,  by  successive  testings  and  contparj- 
sons  of  facts,  we  reach  one  of  the  laws  by  which  the  course  of  nature 
Is  determined.  So  we  ascend,  by  the  method  of  induction,  from  the 
experinient  to  the  axiom.  But  experiment  may  seem  to  liave  foiind  « 
taw  with  which  some  fact  —  some  "negative  instance"  —  is  ot  »dds. 
This  eoiiti-atliction  must  uot  be  put  out  of  sight,  but  taktat  simply  «■ 
against  acceptance  of  the  law  tilt  it  be  reconciled  with  it.  Nay,  more, 
tlie  Investigator  must  use  all  liis  wit  to  invent  combinations  niile  tn  ^t»- 
prove  his  fact,  if  it  be  no  fact;  be  must  seek  to  invent  iie|^livelitstanc«s, 
acting  as  coiinsei  against  himself  until  assured  that  his  new  fact  wU) 
Blond  Arm  against  any  trial.  "  I  think."  said  Bacun.  "  that  a  form  of 
induction  should  he  introduced  which  from  certain  instnners  should 
draw  general  conclusions,  so  tlial  Ilie  ini possibility  of  Ending  a  contmy 
instance  might  be  clearly  proved."  Wlien  bo  assured  llint  it  stands  fltut, 
tlie  inquirer  may  announce  ills  new  truth  conlidently,  and  cither  iledtiM 
from  It  himself,  or  leave  others  to  deduce  Its  use  to  man. 

In  this  pliilosopliy  Bacon  did  no  more  tliuii  exjircBs  formally. 
diBtiiictly.  anil  with  great  influence  over  the  mimls  of  othci'a. 
what  had  always  i>ecn  the  tendency  of  Engiieli  thought.  Ilia 
nRraesoke,  Roger  Bacon,  iu  the  tliiitecnth  century,  had  puraued 
science  very  much  in  the  same  spirit,  and  had  neatly  anticipated 
Francis  Bacon's  warning  against  the  four  idols,  in  hia  own  four 
grounds  of  human  ignorance.  We  must  not  forget,  also,  when 
we  litut  feclilcncsB  in  the  seientifie  ex|M>riment8  of  Franeia  Bftcon 
and  his  followers,  with  the  retention  of  much  false  o|iinion 
ahout  nature,  that  what  he  professed  was  lo  show,  not  grand 
results.  Init  the  way  to  them.  He  hade  his  followers  "  he 
strong  in  hoi>c,  and  not  imagine  that  our  '  Instanratio'  is 
something  inlliiite  and  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  when  really  It 
is  nut  nniniixlIXil  of  mortality  and  humanity ;  for  it  does  not 
expect  to  complete  its  work  within  the  course  of  a  single  age, 
but  leaves  this  Ui  tlie  siiceessiun  of  ages ;  and,  In^lly,  st'eks  for 
science,  not  arrogantly  within  the  little  cells  of  human  wit,  but 
humbly,  in  the  greater  world." 

aO.  Bacon's  phlLoeophy  had  arisen  out  of  that  part  oT  tho 
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eoeigy  of  tboa^t,  quidcened  along  its  whole  fine,  whick 
|>rompled  fi^ee  inqmiy  into  nature.  It  gave  new  impulse  and 
a  definite  direction  to  the  movement  that  produced  it.  Scien- 
tific studies  had  new  charms  for  many  minds,  and  there  was  an 
enthusiasm  for  experiment  in  the  Baconian  way.  Many  a  quiet 
thinker,  to  whom  ci\il  war  was  terrible,  turned  aside  from  the 
tumult  of  the  times,  and  found  rest  for  his  mind  in  the  calm 
studv  of  nature.  Such  men  were  drawn  t<^ether  bv  commu- 
nitj'  of  taste,  driven  tc^ther  also  by  the  discords  round  about 
them ;  and  the  influence  of  Bacon *s  books  upon  the  growing 
energy  of  scientific  thought  was  aided  by  the  civil  war. 

Bat  yean  before  the  civil  war,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  began  to  be  active 
for  advance  of  science.  John  Napier,  of  Merchistoun,  used  the  same 
mind  which  had  spent  it«  energies,  in  1593,  upon  **  A  Plaine  Discovery 
of  the  whole  Revelation  of  St.  John/'  upon  the  discovery  of  the  use  of 
Logarithms,  and  set  forth  his  invention,  in  1614,  as  ^*  Mirifici  Logarith- 
momm  Canonis  Descriptio."  In  the  following  year,  1615,  William 
Harvey  probably  first  brought  forward,  in  lectures  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  afterwards  more 
fully  established  and  set  forth  in  a  small  book,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charies  I^  Harvey  at  first  lost  practice  by  his  new  opinions,  and  his 
doctrine  was  not  received  by  any  physician  who  was  more  than  forty 
years  old ;  but  he  was  made,  in  1628,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  James 
L,  and  in  1632  Physician  to  Charles  I. 

21.  John  Wilkins  was  bom  in  1614,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  at 
Oxford,  was  educated  there,  graduated,  took  orders,  and  was  chap- 
lain,  first  to  Lord  Say,  then  to  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  took  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  In 
1638  he  published  anonymously,  **The  Discovery  of  a  New  World;  or, 
a  Discourse  tending  to  prove  that  'tis  probable  there  may  be  another 
Habiuble  World  in  the  Moon."  In  1640  this  was  followed  by  a  ''Dis- 
course concerning  a  New  Planet;  tending  to  prove  that  His  probable  our 
Earth  is  one  of  the  Planets."  Wilkins's  book  on  the  world  in  the  moon 
closed  with  an  argument  for  the  proposition  **  that  *tis  possible  for  some 
of  our  posterity  to  find  out  a  conveyance  to  this  other  world ;  and  if 
there  be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  commerce  with  them."  His  other 
tract,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  Copernicus,  in  1543,  and 
developed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  by  Galileo,  included  a  temperate 
endeavor  to  meet  those  prevalent  theological  objections  to  which  Galileo 
had  been  forced  to  bend.  In  1641,  he  called  attention  to  various 
methods  of  cipher-writing,  as  well  as  of  telegraphing,  by  his  "Mercury; 
or,  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger:  Shewing  how  a  Man  may  with 
Privacy  and  Speed  Communicate  hia  Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  a  Dia- 
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taiife."  In  I66S,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cbesler;  and  in  llie  rbuiq 
year  liia  moat  inlerestiDg  work,  "  An  Essay  towards  a  Real  Char- 
acter and  a  Phllosopliical  Laiignage,"  was  printed  by  tlie  Royal  Bo- 
ciety.  This  applied  natural  philosopiiy  to  language,  and  labored 
towards  the  dt^duction  fraoi  first  principles  o(  quickened  intercourse 
amoni;  men,  by  an  easy  common  lan<ruagu  in  which  significant  signs 
were  to  build  up  the  meaning  of  each  word.  Bishop  Wilkins  died  in 
1G72,  at  his  friend  Tillotson's  house  in  Chancery  Lane. 

22.  Samuel  Hartlib  was  of  a  good  Polish  family;  ancestors  of  his 
had  been  Privy  Councillors  to  Emperors  of  Germany.  Ite  came  tu  Eng- 
land about  102S.  and  his  active  betieBceiit  tahid  brought  him  into  frleud< 
ship  with  many  of  the  uaniest  thiukers  of  the  time.  In  1041,  Usrtlib 
published  "  A  Brief  Relation  oi  that  which  hath  been  lately  aiiempteit 
to  procure  Ecclesiastical  Peace  among  Protestants,"  and  a  "  DescrlplloD 
of  Macaria,"  his  ideal  of  a  well-onlcred  stale.  In  (he  midst  uf  the  strife 
o(  civil  war,  Hartlib  was  wholly  occupied  with  sclentillu  study,  having 
especial  regard  to  the  exlensioii  and  improveiiteiit  of  education,  uid  tlie 
development  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  In  1842  he  translalol 
from  the  Latin  of  a  Moravian  pastor,  John  Amos  CoiueniiiB,  two 
treatises  on  "  A  Refunnatiou  of  Schooles."  Ills  zeal  (or  the  better 
education  of  the  people,  as  a  remedy  for  their  distresses,  caused  lilm 
not  only  to  give  thought  to  tiie  education  uf  tlio  poor,  but  also  to  at- 
tempt the  establishment  of  a  school  fur  (he  improved  education  of  lh« 
rich;  and  he  asked  Milion  to  print  hU  ideas  on  the  subjix.'t;  hence  (lia 
tract  of  eight  pages  publishet'  by  Mllt<m,  in  1044,  without  tlllejuigt, 
but  inscribed  on  the  top  In  one  line,  "Uf  Education.  To  Mr.  Sainiivl 
Hartlib."  In  1(151  Hartlib  edited  a  treatise  on  "  Flemish  Agrjeulluw," 
which  gave  counsel  that  added  grealJy  to  the  wealth  of  Eiiglainl. 
Among  Hartllb's  sclicmes  was  a  plan  for  a  sort  of  guild  of  sclviice, 
which  shoidd  unite  students  of  nature  Into  a  brotberhno>l  wIiiIh  ibey 
sought  knowledge  in  the  way  set  forth  by  Francis  Bocnu. 

23.  A  young  man  of  science  who  did  not  sepai'nte  liimsclf  friim  ths 
contest  of  tlic  time  was  the  mathematician,  John  WaUls.  liora  In  lOlft, 
>ou  of  a  rich  incumbent  of  Ashford,  Kent.  His  futlicr  dlnl  when  hi! 
was  six  years  old,  his  motlier  pdiienled  liim  tor  a  learned  pi'ofesslon,  he 
went  at  sixteen  to  Emmantiel  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  said  to  liave 
been  the  first  student  who  roiUntained  Ran'ey's  new  doctrine  of  the 
rireulalion  of  the  blood.  There  was  no  study  of  mailiviusties  Uinii 
In  Cambridge;  the  best  matliematlclaiis  were  in  London,  and  their 
science  was  little  esteemed.  Wallis  gradiiate<l,  obtained  a  fellowship  at 
Queen's  ('oIleiK,  took  oiiters  in  1041).  and  acted  as  chaplain  in  privabi 
fatnlllOB  until  the  Civil  War.  He  then  luok  tlie  side  of  the  Parliament, 
and  used  his  mathematical  skill  In  reading  the  secret  ciphers  of  the 
Royalists.  In  IMS,  he  obtniiinil  the  living  of  St,  Gabriel,  Fenrhureli 
Street.  In  Itn^  same  year  the  death  of  his  mother  ff,tva  him  inUepcnd- 
cut  fortune.     lu  1044  he  uuuYled,  ami  waa  tine  of  the  locretariea  uf 
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the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  In  1G45  he  was  among  the 
men  of  science,  and  took  part  in  the  meetings  which  leit  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society.  In  I&IS  he  was  rector  of  a  church  in  Iron- 
monger Lane.  He  remonstrated  against  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.y  and  in  1619  he  was  appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at 
Oxford.    Hediedinnoa. 
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3.  The  religious  mind  of  England  hart  in  the  days  of  Jnmes 
I.  and  of  Charles  I.,  as  always,  manifold  expresaion.  There 
were  many  rcadera  of  the  "Resolvea.  Divine.  Moral,  and  Po- 
litical," published  about  1628,  by  Owen  Feltham,  a  man  of 
middle-class  ability,  willi  a  religions  mind,  who  was  maintained 
in  the  Lousebold  of  the  Earl  of  Tliomond.  His  liesolves  are  one 
hundi'ed  and  forty-six  essays  on  moral  and  religions  themes,  tlie 
writing  of  a  quiet  churchman,  who  paid  little  attention  to  the 
rising  contixnereies  of  his  day, 

2.  Heuzy  More  represented  Platonism.  [le  wns  born  in 
1614,  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  educated  at  Eton  and 
C'lirist  Church,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 
He  abandoned  Calvinism,  was  influenced  by  Tauler's  "  Theo- 
l<^a  GermanicB,"  and  fed  his  spiritual  aspirations  witli  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  the  Neoplatonisla.  Plotinus  and  lamblichiiH, 
and  Platonists  of  itol}'  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  scbolnrahip. 
Henry  More  was  for  a  time  tutor  in  noble  families,  obtained  a 
prebend  at  Gloucester,  but  soon  resigned  it  in  favor  of  a  fVieod. 
Content  with  a  small  comi>etence,  he  declined  prcrerment,  and 
sought  to  live  up  to  his  own  ideal  as  a  Cliristian  Platonist.  He 
lived  on  through  the  reign  of  Charles  II..  and  died  in  1GM7,  tiged 
Bcvenly -three.  The  Plaionism  whidi  had  been  a  living  influence 
U|M)n  Kurojw  at  the  close  of  the  filtecnth  century  had  Its  last 
representative  in  Henry  More.  In  IC42  he  published  "^^joiAia 
ftotonica ;  or,  a  Platonical  Song  of  the  Soul,"  in  four  booke; 
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with  prefaces  and  interpretations,  published  in  1647,  as  ^^  Philo- 
sophicall  Poems.'*  The  first  book,  *'  Psychozoia  "  (the  Life  of 
the  Soul),  contained  a  *-  Christiano-Platonicall  displa}*  of  life.** 
The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  was  the  theme  of  the  second  part, 
""  Psychathanasia,"  annexed  to  which  was  a  metrical  *'  Essay 
upon  the  Infinity  of  Worlds  out  of  Platonick  Principles."  The 
third  book  contained  "  A  Confutation  of  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul, 
after  Death,*'  and  was  called  ''  Antipsychopannychia,"  with  an 
Appendix  on  "  The  Prae-existenc}'  of  the  Soul."  Then  came 
^'  Antimonopsychia,"  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  '^  Song  of  the 
Soul,'*  containing  a  confutation  of  the  Unity  of  Souls;  where- 
unto  is  annexed  a  paraphrase  u|X)n  A|)ollo's  answer  concerning 
Plotinus's  soul  departed  this  life.  This  poem  was  throughout 
written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  with  imitation  also  of  Spenser's 
English.  The  books  were  di\ided  into  cantos,  and  each  canto 
headed  in  Spenser's  manner.  Thus,  the  first  canto  of  Book  I. 
is  headed : 

**  Struck  with  the  sense  of  God's  good  will, 
The  immortality 
Of  souls  I  sing;  praise  with  my  quill 
Plato's  philosophy." 

But  there  is  no  better  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  all 
written  in  prose,  than  the  evidence  it  gives  that  Platonism  came 
as  poetr}'  to  Henry  More,  although  he  was  not  himself  a  great 
poet.  He  also  published,  with  a  dedication  to  Cud  worth,  the 
Hebrew  Professor  at  Cambridge,  his  "  Conjectura  Cabbalistica," 
a  triple  interpretation  of  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis, 
with  a  ''Defence"  of  it.  The  Jewish  Cabala  was  conceived 
to  be  a  traditional  doctrine  or  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  Moses  receive<l  from  the  mouth  of  God  while  he  was  on 
the  mount  with  him.  Henr}*  More's  book  expounded  "  a  three- 
fold Cabala,"  which  was,  he  said,  "  the  dictate  of  the  free  reason 
of  my  mind,  heedfull}-  considering  the  written  text  of  Moses, 
and  careful!}'  canvassing  the  expositions  of  such  interpreters  as 
are  ordinarily  to  be  had  upon  him."  The  threefold  division  of 
his  "Cabala"  was  into  literal,  philosophic,  and  moral.  More 
wrote  also  against  atheism,  and  on  theological  topics. 

3.  Intense  religious  feeling,  Puritan  in  tone,  was  expressed  in  the  ser- 
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moDB  and  books  of  Richaird  Slbbes  (born  in  loT7),  who  i 
Catherine  Uull  when  Milton  was  at  Cambridge,  and  a  frequent  preai-lier 
in  the  university.  Of  tUe  two  great  Engtisli  universities,  Cambiidge  was 
the  Htrongiiold  of  tlie  Puritans.  Sermons  by  Silibos  were  publieLed  aa 
his  "  Saints'  CordiaJs,"  In  1020.  To  liis  "  Bruised  Rcede  and  Smoking 
Flax,"  in  which  other  sermons  were  collected,  Baxter  said  tliat  he  owed 
his  conversion.     Ricliard  Nibbcs  died  In  103^. 

4.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  born  at  Cambridge,  in  August. 
1613,  the  son  of  a  barber,  who,  according  to  one  account,  aent 
liim,  when  three  years  old,  to  n  free  school  then  just  founded 
by  Dr.  Stephen  Perse.  At  thirteen,  Jeremy  Taylor  left  tliis 
school  to  enter  Caiua  College  na  a  sizar,  or  poor  scholar.  He 
had  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  been  ordained,  by 
the  time  he  was  twentj-onc.  A  college  Diend  then  asked 
young  Taylor  to  preach  for  liira  at  St.  Paul's.  lie  had,  like 
Milton,  outward  as  well  as  inward  beauty,  and  a  [wet's  mind. 
Archbishop  Laud  heard  of  hia  sermons,  called  him  to  preach 
at  Lambeth,  and  became  his  fViend.  Land  having  more  luit- 
ronagc  and  influence  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge,  Tnylor  was 
incorporated  there,  and  the  arehhishop  procured  for  him  a 
fellowsliip  of  All  Souls,  by  using  his  solo  authority  as  Visitor 
of  the  College  lo  o^enule  the  statutes  which  required  that 
candidates  should  be  ol  three  years'  standing  in  the  uni\'er- 
sity.  Laud  alw  made  tlu.  ^  onng  divine  his  chaplain ;  aiid  In 
March,  1G38,  obtained  for  him  the  rectory  of  Uppingham,  in 
Rutlandshire  One  jear  later,  in  May,  lfl39,  Taylor  was  mni- 
ried.  Three  ^ears  afterwards  his  youngest  son  died,  in  H»y, 
1642,  and  his  wife  died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  left  with 
two  infitnt  sons,  at  the  time  when  the  breach  between  the  king 
and  Commons  had  become  irreparable.  Then  he  was  made 
one  of  the  king's  chaplaius,  and  Joined  the  king ;  )>erhapa  when, 
in  August,  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  hoist  the  royal  standani 
Bt  Nottingham.  In  October,  1642,  the  Parliament  rosotvod 
on  Betjnestration  of  the  livings  of  thv  loyal  clergj-.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  like  Horrick  and  olhera,  was  deprived.  The  Inded- 
alve  battle  of  Kilge  Hill  was  fought  in  tlio  same  month.  In 
Notember,  the  king  niareheil  ii|)on  London :  llu^rc  wn.t  a 
fight  at  Brentfonl.  f\ie  Lpnilonera  mustered  their  trained 
bands.     It  was  the  occasioi)  of  Milton's  aonnet,  "  When  thv 
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Assault  wms  Intended  to  the  Cltr."  Bat  tbe  Rovalists  retired, 
and  at  tlie  end  of  November  the  king  was  at  winter-quarters  in 
Oxford.  There  Jeremy  Taylor  published  his  '*  Episcopacy 
Asserted,"  and  was  rewarded,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dixinit}-.  On  the  26th  of  Januar}', 
1643,  Parliament  passed  a  bill  for  the  utter  abolition  of  Episco- 
pacy. Early  in  1644,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  chaplain  with  the 
royal  army  in  Wales.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  time,  after  the 
defeat  at  Cardigan ;  then  married  a  Welsh  lad},  Joanna  Bridges, 
who  had  some  property-  at  Llangadock,  in  Carmarthenshire ;  and 
with  t^o  companions  —  William  Nicholson,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  and  William  W^att,  afterwaixls  a  Prebcndan'  of 
Lincoln  —  Jeremy  Taylor  kept  a  school,  Newton  Hall,  in  Car- 
marthenshire, at  Llan\ihangcl  Abcrbj-tlurch.  In  this  Welsh 
village  Ta3ior  wrote  his  best  works,  and  first,  in  1647,  his 
**  Libert}-  of  Prophesjing,"  a  plea  for  freedom  to  all  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  with  one  simple  standard  of  extenial 
authorit}',  the  Apostles'  Creed.  In  this  book  Jeremy  Taylor 
showed,  of  course,  the  natuml  bent  of  his  mind  towaixls  author- 
it}'  in  Church  and  State.  He  would  have  a  church  of  ever}' 
conntiy  contained  within  its  political  boundaiies,  and  alloweil 
the  ruler  more  power  to  secure  uniformity  than  would  be  prac- 
tically consistent  with  his  theoiy ;  but  this  represents  only  the 
form  of  thought  which  was  as  natuml  to  him  as  his  different 
form  of  thought  to  Milton.  It  was  wanned  in  Jerem}'  Taylor 
with  true  fer>'or  of  devotibn,  and  brought  home  to  the  83Tn- 
pathies  of  men  by  a  pure  spirit  of  Christian  charit}'.  The 
mischiefs  of  prevailing  discord  came,  he  said,  ''  not  f\x)m  this, 
that  all  men  are  not  of  one  mind,  for  that  is  neither  necessar}' 
nor  possible,  but  that  every  opinion  is  made  an  article  of  faith, 
every  article  is  a  ground  of  quarrel,  every  quarrel  makes  a 
faction,  every  faction  is  zealous,  and  all  zeal  pretends  for  God, 
and  whatsoever  is  for  God  cannot  be  too  much.  We  b}'  tliis 
time  are  come  to  that  pass,  we  think  we  love  not  God  except 
we  hate  our  brother." 

And  these  were  the  last  words  in  the  book:  *'I  end  with  a  story 
which  I  find  in  tbe  Jews'  books.  When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent-door, 
according  to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old 
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man  stoopiug  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age  and  trav»ll,  com- 
ing towards  liim,  who  was  an  liuuilreil  years  at  age;  he  received  liim 
Itfiidly,  vraslied  his  feet,  pi'uvliled  supper,  caused  hlni  to  sit  don-n;  but 
obaerviDg  that  the  old  lunji  ate  and  prayed  not,  nor  lagged  lor  a  bless- 
ing oil  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  be  did  iial  warship  the  Gml  of 
heaven.  The  old  man  tuld  liiiu  that  lie  worshipped  the  Ore  only,  and 
ncknowleilged  nootliergod;  al  which  answer  Ahnihnm  grew  bo  zealously 
angry  thai  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  bis  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  ail 
the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded  condition.  Wlien  the  old  man 
was  gone,  God  called  to  Abrnham,  and  aslied  hiui  where  the  stranger 
was.  He  replied,  *1  thnist  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  tliee.' 
Ood  answered  him,  'I  h.tve  suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  altliougli 
he  dishonored  me;  and  couldst  not  thou  endure  him  one  night,  tAieu  be 
gave  thee  no  trouble  ?'  Upon  this,  soitU  tiie  story,  Abrobura  fetched  him 
back  again,  and  gave  him  hospitable  entertainment  and  wise  InstniC' 
tion.  'Go  thou  and  do  likewise,'  a:id  thy  charity  will  be  reworded  by 
the  Ood  of  Abraham." 

In  1649,  he  publisbed  "  The  Great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity  iiniJ 
Holy  Life,  according  to  the  Cliristinn  Institution,  described  in 
the  History  of  tlie  Life  and  Death  of  Christ;"  in  1630,  hia 
"  Holy  Living,"  with  ■'  Piayei-s  for  our  Rnlere,"  altered  «ftcr- 
wanls  to  "Players  fortlie  King;"  in  1651,  Ui9"  Holy  Dying;" 
and  the  first  volume  for  the  "  SnmmtT  Half-year"  of  "  A 
Cotirse  of  Sermons  for  all  the  Sumlays  in  l!ie  Year."  His 
fiientl,  Lady  Carber^-,  ilie<l  in  October,  1(550,  and  Taylor 
proacUed  her  funeral  sermon  with  tiie  tender  piet^"  of  friend- 
ship. Wlien  lie  wrote  verse,  be  failed  as  a  i«ot.  He  waa 
iio  master  in  that  funn  of  expression ;  bnt  natnral  grac«  of 
mind,  with  a  fine  culline,  liveliness  of  fancy,  llio  unaffected 
[Htrity  of  hia  own  stanilard  of  life  ii|>on  earth,  and,  in  tiie  midst 
of  all  the  tumult  of  the  time,  "the  strange  evenness  and  un- 
tronble<I  passage"  with  which  he  was  himself,  as  lie  said  of 
La<ly  Carlwry,  sliding  towarda  his  ocean  of  God  and  of  in- 
finitj'  with  a  certain  and  silent  motion,  has  filled  his  prose 
witli  the  tnio  poetiy  of  life.  In  1G55  lie  applied  the  name  of 
Lord  Cnrbery's  lionsc  to  a  IkjoIc  of  devotion,  "  The  Golden 
Grove;  or,  a  Mnminl  of  Daily  Prayers  anil  LItunli'S  fitted  to 
tlie  Days  of  the  Week:  also.  Festival  Hymns,  uetwrding  l« 
Die  Maimer  of  the  Andent  Chitrch."  He  was  imprisonod 
twice  during  the  Common wcallb,  and  brought  down  on  him»pir 
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a  controrersy  opon  original  sin  by  his  *'  Unum  Necessarinm : 
or.  The  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Rei>entance."  In  1657  he 
pablished  a  **'  Discourse  on  the  Measures  and  Offices  of  Friend- 
ship,"  addressed  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Philips,  with  whom  we 
shall  meet  ^ain  as  the  first  Englishwoman  who  earned  good 
lame  as  a  poet.  At  this  time  Jeremy  Taylor  was  preach- 
ii^  in  London,  and  had  John  Evelyn  among  his  friends. 
Lord  Conway,  who  had  a  residence  at  Portmore,  offered 
him  the  post  of  alternate  lecturer  at  Lisbum,  nine  miles 
from  his  house.  Taylor  accepted  it,  and  went  to  Ireland  in  the 
summer  of  1658.  Even  then  he  was  not  left  whoUy  in  peace ; 
'"for,"  he  wrote,  ''a  Presbyterian  and  a  madman  have  in- 
formed against  me  as  a  dangerous  man  to  their  religion,  and 
for  using  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism.'*  He  was  taken  to 
Dublin,  but  obtained  easy  acquittal. 

In  June,  1660,  he  published  his  '•  Ductor  Dubitantium ;  or, 
the  Rule  of  Conscience  in  all  her  General  Measures,"  a  book 
of  casuistr}',  which  he  had  designed  to  be  the  great  work  of  his 
life.  It  was  dedicated  to  Charles  IT.,  and  was  followed  in  two 
months  bv  "The  Worth v  Communicant."  In  Au^st  he  was 
nominated  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor;  he  was  made  also 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Dublin  Universitv,  and  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Privy  Council.  In  April,  1661,  he  had  the  adjacent 
bishopric  of  Dromore  united  with  Down  and  Connor,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  *'  virtue,  wisdom,  and  industn."  At  the 
opening  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  May,  1661,  Jeremy  Ta^ior 
preached,  and  admonished  his  hearers  to  oppress  no  man  for 
his  religious  opinions,  to  deal  equal  justice  to  men  of  all  forms 
of  faith,  and  to  ''  do  as  God  does,  who  in  judgment  remembers 
mere}*."  He  still  lived  near  Portmore,  and  made  pious  use  of 
his  newl^'-acquired  wealth.  He  apprenticed  poor  children, 
maintained  promising  youths  at  the  nniversit}-,  and  rebuilt 
the  choir  of  Dromore  Cathedral.  In  1664  he  issued,  with 
addition  of  a  second  part,  his  ''  Dissuasive  from  Poper}*,"  first 
published  in  1647.  He  died,  aged  fifly-five,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1667,  in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  "  Paradise 
Lost." 

5.  "William  Prynne,  bom  in  1000,  at  Swahiswick,  near  Bath,  edu- 
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catfd  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  tben  a  bitrrister  of  Lincoln's  Imi, 
represenled  Purilan  opinion  by  writing,  in  lt!2S,  "HchIiIi's  Siokncva, 
or  the  Sinfulness  of  Drinking  Healths,''  and  a  tract  on  "The  Unlorell- 
ness  of  Lovelocks."  tlis  tracts  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  very 
numeroiis,  and  upon  every  point  of  controversy  maintained  by  the 
Puritans.  In  1633  he  published,  against  plays,  masques,  balls,  and  otJier 
such  entertainments,  "  Histrio-inaslix:  the  Players'  Scoui^e  or  Acton' 
Trag«die."  For  this  book  Prynne  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  pr(M»- 
culed  ia  llie  Star  Chamber,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  of 
five  thousand  pounds,  to  be  expelled  from  the  University  o(  Oxtord, 
from  Uie  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  from  Lis  jirofessioti  of  tb«  law; 
to  stand  twice  in  llie  pillory,  each  time  losing  an  ear;  to  have  tils  book 
burnt  before  his  (ace  by  the  hangman;  and  to  suffer  pGr|ie[unl  ImpriwD- 
meiit.  In  IKtT,  for  another  libel,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Buna  court 
to  lose  what  was  left  of  his  ears,  lo  have  bis  cheehs  branded,  to  pay 
another  Sne  of  live  thousand  pounds,  and  tu  be  confined  (or  IKe  iii 
Caernarvon  Castle.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  hu  rclunind 
in  triumph  to  London,  became  &  member  of  the  House  of  Commoni, 
and  was  leading  manager  In  the  prosecution  u(  Archbishop  Laud.  Then, 
having  ended  his  battle  with  Episcopacy,  and  had  his  revenge  on  lAud, 
he  turned  his  bitterness  against  the  Independents.  He  was  strong  for 
reconcllemeut  with  the  king,  Under  the  Commonwealth  he  was  lu 
OpposilloQ  to  the  Independents,  openly  defled  Cromwell's  authority,  and 
WM  imprisoned.  He  assisted  in  tlie  liestoration,  sat  for  Bath  In  Parlia- 
ment, and  became  imder  Charles  II.  Keeper  of  the  Keconls  In  the  Tower, 
with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  this  reign  lie  publisbed 
the  llirce  folios  known  as  Pryujie's  Records,  "An  Exact  Chronological 
and  Historical  Demonstration  of  our  British,  Soman,  Saxon,  Uaalali, 
Norman,  English  Kings'  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  In  and  over 
■11  Spiritual  or  Bellglcius  AlTalrs,  etc."  These  records  of  the  eccltola*- 
Ucal  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  England  extend  to  ihe  end  uf  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.    Prynne  died  In  1609. 

6.  Prynne'a  con  trove  rsi.il  activity  against  Laud  and  his  policy  waf 
met  by  that  of  Fetor  Beylln,  a  divine  of  Lund's  own  school,  whi>  had 
published,  in  1022,  "  UicroiosmuB,  or  a  llttl<!  Di-scrlptlon  nf  ihe  gn*t 
World,"  and.  In  IG29.  became  chaplain  to  Charics  L  Dr.  Ueylln,  who 
was  bum  In  1000  and  died  In  ia«2,  was  a  prolific  writer,  blriDT  against 
I'll rl tans,  and  very  (allbtnl  hi  maintaining  (he  divine  authority  of  cburoh 

7.  WlUiam  Chlllingworth  wits  Iwrn  at  OKfonI,  In  IfiO'i, 
nnd  liml  Laud  I'w  liis  ^'iKllathpr,  CliilUiig worth  became  a 
frilow  of  Trinity,  was  converted  to  tlio  Roman  raltli  by  John 
Kislior,  tlio  Jc§uit,  reconverlcil  by  Laud,  wtnnieil  lo  Oxfhn), 
inquired  fteclyinto  religion,  and  iniblislied,  iu  1(J^7,  dedtcnU<d 
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to  Cbules  L.  his  **  RelisioD  of  the  P^;>ie$Unt$  m  Safe  Wav  to 
SftlTmtioo/'  CbiCingworth's  inqairy  kd  him  to  clissont  tVvHa 
the  AthiiML^ian  Creerl  an>i  some  points  of  the  Tbirty-nine 
Aztkles.  Hot  stayed  bis  promotion:  but  in  Itv^S  he  was 
indaced  to  aobscribe  as  a  sign  of  his  desire  for  |>eace  ami  union^ 
bat  not  of  inteDeetual  assent.  He  then  ol«taiueil  preferment  in 
the  chorch.  aod  was  in  the  civil  war  so  thorouidilv  Rox-alist 
that  he  acted  as  er^neer  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  ArundeU  and  dieii  in  1644.  One 
of  the  worst  examples  of  the  bitterness  of  theologio  strife  was 
pablished  immediately  after  his  death,  by  Francis  CheynelU  in 
a  pamphlet  calle^l  "  Chillingworthi  Nonssima :  or,  the  Sii^ness^ 
Heresy,  Death,  ami  Burial  of  William  Cbillingworth.*'  He  was 
the  friend  of  Laud,  and  therefore  counteii  as  an  enemv  bv 
Francis  Cheynell :  but  he  was  a  man  of  the  Wst  tem|>er«  as 
well  as  a  clear,  dose  reasoner. 

8.  FhOip  Hunton,  a  Nonconformist  minister*  iHiblisheil 
In  1 043-44  a  treatise  on  Monarchy,  in  two  i>arts,  with  a  Vindi- 
cation. Part  One  inquire<l  into  the  nature  of  Monan.'hy ;  I\irt 
Two  argued  that  the  sovereignty  of  England  is  in  the  Three 
Estates  —  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  This  dix^trine  was  after- 
wards, in  1G83,  condemned  bv  the  Convot\ition  of  the  rniversitv 
of  Oxford,  and  the  book  publicly  burnt.  Two  or  three  years 
later  it  was  answered  by  Sir  Robert  Filxner,  an  upholder  of 
absolute  monarchy,  who  baseii  it  x\\m\\  i>atriarchal  authority^  ami 
combated  every  form  of  the  assertion  that  men  were  lK>rn  equal. 
Filmer^s  reply  to  Hunton.  published  in  164G,  was  entilleii 
**  Anarch V  of  a  Mixed  aud  Limiteil  Monart»hv."  Sir  RoWrt 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Filmer,  of  East  Sutton,  in  Kent. 
He  entered  Trinity  College  as  a  student  in  1G04,  and  died 
in  1688.  The  book  for  which  he  is  remembcretl,  his  '*  Patri- 
archal* written  about  1642,  was  not  publishotl  until  1680; 
but  in  1648  he  expresse<l  much  of  his  arguutent  in  a  i^am- 
phlet  on  "The  Power  of  Kings,  and  in  Particular  of  tlie 
King  of  England,"  which  sets  out  with  this  practical  defini- 
tion of  the  king's  absolute  ix)wer  not  subject  to  any  law: 
*'If  the  sovereign  prince  be  exemptcil  from  the  laws  of  his 
predecessors,  much  less  shall  he  be  bound  b}*  the  laws  he 
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makotli  liimsdC;  fur  n  man  raa.v  well  receive  a  law  from  aiiolhcr 
man.  but  iuiixtssible  it  is  in  uaturo  for  to  give  a  law  unto  Uim- 
self."  Filmor  imhlisliwl,  also  in  ISW,  "Tlie  Freelioklcr"* 
Grand  Inquest  toiicbiiig  our  Sovereign  Loixl  tlic  King  antl  Lis 
Parliament,"  eiirteavoriiig  to  pi'ove  from  history  that  the  king 
alone  makes  laws  nn<l  is  supreme  judge  in  Parliament ;  Ihnt 
"  the  Commons  by  their  writ  ai*  only  to  jwrform  and  consent 
to  the  ordinances  of  Parliament,"  and  that  the  Loi^s  "ore 
only  to  treat  and  give  counsel  to  PaiUament."  In  1C52  Ito 
jnihlishcd  "Observations  upon  Mr,  Ilobbcs's  Levinthnn.  Mr. 
Milton  against  Salmasius,  and  II.  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pads,  concerning  tlie  Uriginail  of  Government."  Kilmer  rc- 
]>udiated  Hobbes's  notion  of  authority  established  by  a  cove- 
nant among  men  naturally  equal,  his  own  fnith  being  llat 
anthorily  was  given  iiy  divine  ap|)ointment  from  the  firet. 

9.  John  Gaaden,  born  in  1605,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  rector  of  Briglitwell,  Berksliire.  In  November, 
1040,  he  preached  before  the  Iloiiae  of  Commons  a  sermon  on 
"The  Love  of  Truth  and  Peace,"  which  so  pleased  them  that 
tliey  gave  him  a  silver  taiikoiil,  and  the  rich  deanery  of  Rat^- 
ing,  Essex.  As  tlie  conflict  went  on  Iwtween  the  king  and  Ute 
Parliament,  Dr.  Gauden  turned  wholly  lo  the  former;  and  in 
1G49,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  eseeution  of  Charles  I.,  Gau- 
den published  Ills  '*  Religious  and  Lojal  Protestation  against 
the  present  Declared  Purposes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Arniy 
and  otliei-fl.  about  the  Trying  and  Destroying  our  Sovereign 
Lord  tiie  King.  Sent  to  a  Collonell  to  bee  presented  lo  tlie 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  Genenill  ConnccU  of  OnieerB,  the  Ural  of 
Januarj,"  1618  (New  Style.  16I1»).  Tins  was  "  PriuU-d  for 
Richard  Itoyslon ;  "  and  Rieliard  Hoyston  was  then  printing 
another  work  of  Gnuden's,  which  was  not  issued  until  a  few 
days  after  the  execution,  but  its  appearance  at  such  a  limo 
made  it  a  power.  It  was  called  "  Emwr  Baaihut'i  "  (EikCn  Bufii- 
like,  the  Royal  Image). "  The  True  Pourtraieturo  of  Ilis  Saered 
Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  .SulTerings,"  It  was  written  In 
tlie  llrst  person,  professing  to  be  tlie  work  of  Charles  himself, 
dieplnj-ing  Ills  piety  while  it  set  forth  an  esplnnation  of  his  pol- 
icy.   It  was  in  twenty-eiglit  sevtions,  as :  1.  '-rtran  his  Mt^OT- 
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ties  dilling  tliis  last  Parliament ;  "  2.  "  Upon  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
forcVs  Death ;  "  and  so  forth,  usual!}'  giving,  as  from  the  king's 
own  lips,  a  po[>ular  interpretation  of  his  actions,  and  each  sec- 
tion ending  with  a  strain  of  prayer.  One  section,  tlie  twenty-fifth, 
consisted  wholly  of  "Penitential  Meditations  and  Vov/s  in  the 
King's  Solitude  at  Holmb}* ;  "  the  twenty-seventli  was  fatlierly 
counsel  "  To  the  Prince  of  Wales ; "  and  the  twenty-eighth 
closed  the  series  with  "  Meditations  ui)on  Death,  after  the  Votes 
of  Non-Addresses,  and  his  Majesty's  closer  Im[)risonment  in 
Carisbrook  Castle."  When  Gauden  was  at  work  uix)n  his 
book  for  the  king,  he  showed  his  design  to  Anthon}*  Walker, 
Rector  of^Fifield,  who  agi-eed  with  his  strong  desire  to  aid  tho 
king,  but  doubted  the  morality  of  personating  him ;  to  which 
Gauden  replied,  *'  Look  on  the  title,  'tis  'The  Pourtraicture,' 
etc.,  and  no  man  draws  his  own  picture."  Dr.  Walker  was 
with  Gauden  when  he  called  on  the  Bishop  of  Salisburj'  (Dr. 
Dupi>a),  left  Gauden  and  the  bishop  to  a  private  talk,  and  was 
tokl  aftei-wards  tliat  the  bishop  had  liked  the  work,  but  thought 
there  should  he  sections  added  on  '^  The  Ordinance  against  tho 
Common  Pi'ayer  Book,"  and  '^  Their  Denying  his  Majesty*  tho 
attendance  of  his  Chaplains."  As  bishop  and  as  cliaplain  to 
the  king,  Duppa  felt  strongly  on  these  points,  and  he  had  agreed 
to  write  the  sections  upon  them  (sixteenth  and  twenty-fourth  in 
the  printed  book).  The  book  being  finished,  a  copy  of  it  was 
sent  to  King  Charles  by  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
when  he  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  was  the  cop}'  found 
witli  coiTCctions  upon  it  in  the  king's  handwriting.  Time 
pressed,  and  it  was  thought  the  better  course  to  publish  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  his  Majesty's  i>ermission.  The  press 
was  corrected  b}*  Mr.  Simmonds,  a  persecuted  minister,  and  the 
last  part  of  the  manuscript  was  taken  b}'  Anthonj'  Walker  on 
its  way  to  the  printer's  on  the  23d  of  December,  1648.  The 
Marquis  of  Hertford  afterwards  told  Mrs.  Gauden  that  the 
king  had  wished  the  book  to  be  issued  not  as  his  own,  but  as 
another's ;  but  it  was  argued  that  Cromwell  and  others  of  the 
anD3*  havii  '^at  reputation  with  the  [xjoplc  for  parts  and 

pietyi  it  ^  be  in  the  king's  name,  and  liis  Majest}' 

took  th  ~Uen  the  book  api>eared  its  au- 
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Ihoi'ship  was  known  to  llie  Mni-qiiis  of  HertToiil,  Lord  Ca|iel, 
Bislioii  Duppa,  Itisliop  Moilcy,  nml  a  Tew  other  i^ci'sons.  AJler 
the  festoi-atioii,  Charles  II.  snul  U>  Gauilcn,  that  if  it  hod  comi; 
out  a.  week  sooner  it  would  have  saveil  [lis  father's  life.  It 
would  not  have  dooe  that ;  but  it  touched  the  religious  feoUng 
6r  the  people,  and  excited  a  strong  sj-rnpalhy.  At  home  and 
ahroail  lifty  thousand  w>pies  were  circulated  in  a  twclvcinontli. 

Dr.  Gauden,  wlio  was  not  backward  in  pressing  upon  tlie 
restoi'ed  monai'di  his  own  claims  to  gratitude,  was  made  Bisboi) 
of  Exeter  before  the  end  of  1660  ;  liad  in  a  few  monllis  twentj" 
thousand  pounds  in  fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases  ;  thought 
himself  poorly  rewai-ded  ;  pres3e<l  for  Winchester,  got  Worces- 
ter, and  died  six  montlis  afterwards.  Lord  Clarendon,  vexed  by 
Gauden's  importunities,  wrote  to  him  (March  13,  IfiGl)  when 
he  was  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  "  The  particular  which  you  ofl«n  pb- 
newed,  I  do  confesse  was  inipai-ted  to  mc  under  secrecy,  and  of 
whieh  I  did  not  take  myself  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  notice  ;  am! 
truly  when  it  ceases  to  he  a  secroti  I  know  nobodj-  will  Im;  gladil 
of  it  but  Mr.  Milton.  I  have  very  oflen  wished  I  linil  npver 
been  trusted  with  it." 

10.  In  the  principal  stnfes  of  the  dvil  war  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, John  Milton  liore  a  tn-ave  and  strong  part,  turning 
away  fiom  his  high  plans  as  a  poet,  and  ginng  to  controvcrsifll 
prose  the  best  years  of  his  manhocd. 

In  1641  the  great  argument  was  for  and  against  Epi8co]>ao]'. 
Bishop  Hall's  "Humble  Remonstrance  to  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament  "  appeared  at  the  end  of  January,  in  deft-nce  of  the 
Litui^y  and  of  Episcopal  Government.  Towards  the  close  of 
March  apiK'ared  '■  An  Answer  to  a  Book  cnlituled  '  An  Ilumlilo 
Remonstrance'  .  .  .  Written  hy  Hmcctymnuua,"  Tliis  nano 
was  compounded  of  the  initials  of  the  live  divines  who  took 
part  in  its  proiluelJou,  —  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  C'alamy. 
Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Scwivmcn,  and  Wdliam  .Simi-atow. 
A  few  weeks  later,  wlion  the  Bishops'  Exclusion  Bill  wa«  awnll- 
ing  the  decision  of  the  Loi-ds,  and  when  the  Commons,  on  lliu 
27th  of  Jilay.  had  expressed  their  niiixl  morv  strongly  hy  pass- 
ing Uie  llrst  and  iiecond  rcixling  of  a  "  Bool  and  Hninch  "  Bill. 
"  For  Iliu  utter  alKilisliing  and  taking  nwny  of  all  ArchblsUoiiai 
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Bishops/'  ete.«  HOtoo  published  bis  first  piinpbkt,  entitled, 
*"  Of  Reformation  toadiiiig  Chnn-h  Discipline  in  England,  and 
the  Causes  that  bitberto  have  hindered  it :  Two  Books*  written 
to  a  Friend."  In  the  first  book  he  argued,  that,  in  and  after 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Befcnnaiion  of  the  cbureb  was  most 
hindered  by  retaining  ceremonies  of  the  Cboreb  of  Rome,  and 
by  giving  irresponsible  power  to  bishops,  who,  though  they  had 
removed  the  Pope,  yet  **  ha^:ed  the  popedom,  and  sliared  the 
authority  amoi^  themselves."  In  his  Seconal  boc^,  Milton 
signed  from  history  that  the  political  influence  of  prelac}*  had 
always  lieen  o|)ix>sed  to  liberty.  This  pamphlet  of  ninety 
pages  was  followed  qnic^ly  by  a  shorter  pamphlet  in  twenty- 
four  pages,  entitled  "  Of  Prelatical  Episcojxicy ;  and  whether 
it  may  be  deduc'd  from  the  Apostolical  Times  by  vertue  of 
those  Testimonies  which  are  alleg*d  to  that  (Hirpose  in  some 
late  Treatises,  one  whereof  goes  under  the  Name  of  James, 
Arehbishop  of  Armagh."  While  the  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  Milton's  pen  had  no  rest,  and  he  soon  came  out  with 
a  third  pamphlet,  ^^Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant's 
Defence  against  Smectymnuus."  In  the  first  months  of  1642  he 
imblishcd.  near  the  time  when  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  the 
bill  excluding  bishoi)s  from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  fourth  of 
his  i>amphlets  on  this  subject,  now  first  setting  his  name  \i\ion 
the  title-page.  This  was  ''The  Reason  of  Church  Government 
urg'd  against  Prelaty,  by  Mr.  John  Milton:  In  Two  Books." 
His  fifth  pamphlet  came  soon  afterwaixl,  '"  An  Apolog}-  against 
a  Pamphlet  call'd  A  Modest  Confutation  of  the  Animadversions 
of  the  Remonstrant  against  Smectvmnuus." 

Five  i>amphlets  within  a  \'ear  hatl  now  represented  Milton's 
part  in  the  alignment  uix)n  Episcopacy,  and  he  had  delivered 
his  mind  on  the  subject.  In  his  fourth  pamphlet,  Milton  ex- 
presse<l  his  spirit,  as  a  writer,  in  the  midst  of  strife  on  questions 
of  this  kind. 

The  duty  was  bunlensorae.  "  For,  surely,  to  every  good  and  peace- 
able man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeascr 
and  molester  of  thousands;  much  better  would  it  like  liim  doubtless  to 
be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  contentment,  wliicli  is  his  cliief  in- 
tended business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  opi)ose  their 
own  true  happiness.    But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpot  and 
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Mow  a  ilnlorous  or  -a  j.trrliig  btust,  It  lies  nut  In  mitn's  will  wlint  he  elull 
Bay,  or  whnt  he  shnll  conceal.  .  .  .  For  me,  I  have  delLTmlTietl  lu  Iky  iip, 
lis  tlie  best  treasure  and  solacu  of  a  gnuci  old  ni;e,  if  Uod  voiiclisafe  It 
me,  ihe  honest  liberty  ut  free  speetli  from  my  jrjuth,  where  1  shnll  tidnk 
it  available  in  bo  dear  a  concernment  as  the  uhurcli's  good."  It  the  ciul 
of  the  struggle  be  oppreBsion  of  the  churuh,  how  hIihII  he  boar  In  hi»  old 
age  tlie  I'eproach  of  the  voice  within  himself,  saying,  "When  time  wai, 
thou  couldst  not  find  a  syllable  of  all  lliat  thou  liadsl  read  ur  studied  to 
utter  ui  her  iKhalf  ?  Yet  ease  and  leisure  was  given  tliec  fur  thy  retired 
thoughts  out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men.  Thou  hadst  the  diligence,  tlie 
parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain  subject  weru  to  he  wlonicd  or 
beautified;  but  when  the  ciiuseof  God  and  His  Church  was  tobeplended, 
for  which  purpose  tliat  tongue  was  given  thee  whieh  Ihou  lust,  God  Itv 
tcuetl  if  He  conld  hear  thy  voice  among  Uis  xealous  servants,  bnt  thou 
wert  dumb  as  a  beast;  from  henceforwonl  be  that  which  tlilne  owit 
brutish  silence  hath  made  thee."  tn  this  sj>lrlt  Milton  maintained 
throitgboiit  his  prose  writing  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  cauM  of 
liberty.  Were  he  wise  only  to  his  own  ends,  he  salil,  he  would  wrilB 
with  leisurely  care  upon  such  a  subject  as  of  Itself  miglit  catch  applause, 
and  "  should  not  choose  this  manner  of  writing,  u'hereln  knowing  myself 
inferior  to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another  task,  I 
have  the  use,  as  I  may  account,  hut  of  my  left  hand."  Many  a  man  of 
genial  temper  and  predominating  gentleness  of  life  has  gone  as  a  soklior 
Into  Iiattle,  and  atriick  death  about  him  without  stopping  to  discrlm^ 
iiate  tbt!  tnie  merits  of  those  whose  skulls  he  cleft.  He  knew  ouly  IhU 
one  of  two  sides  was  to  pi'evall,  and  while  the  battle  raged  he  wa&  \n  do 
his  duty  OB  a  soldier.  In  bloodless  war  of  controversy  for  a  vital  cause, 
where  the  ap)>eat  Is  on  a  few  broait  cjuestlons  to  national  opinion,  there 
may  lie  like  need  to  beat  rouglily  down  opposing  arguincniii,  to  roll  In 
the  dnst  and  march  over  the  credit  of  opiHisIng  reasoners,  without  May- 
lug  a  blow  to  an  opponent's  credit  aa  a  reasoiier  fi-om  just  oonildcraliuu 
of  his  feelings  and  impartial  weighing  of  his  merits.  The  day  may  eowe 
when  we  shall  all  argue  willi  philosophic.il  pi'pclsion,  and  cull  «qual 
attenliou  lo  the  nierlis  and  the  faults  of  those  over  whom  \w  stru|x)e  to 
prevail.  It  certainly  is  nearer  than  it  was  in  MUtun'a  tuue.  Cuntitiriu«y 
tlien  was  simply  a  simiig  wrestle,  with  ttie  single  deihv  In  twdi  wntsUw 
to  secure  the  tall  of  his  nntagonlst.  So  Milton  wrestled,  and  gave  manj 
a  rough  hug  with  his  intellectual  arm,  but  hit  sought  only  the  tritunph 
of  Ids  cause  hy  strife  of  mind  with  mind:  his  antitgonisig  oppoacd  tn 
bim  arg'ument  rough  as  bis  own.  with  coariu  abuse;  and  their  auppnrt- 
eri,  when  they  could,  had  argued  with  the  jirison  and  the  pillot7.  But 
Milton  never  called  turjialnsand  penalties  on  an  opponenL 

Tho  noxt  subject  of  controversy  xo  which  Millon  cngngcd 
was  that  relating  to  divorce, — a  subject  presHcd  upon  hU 
■ttention  by  liim  own  nnfbrtunate  marriage.     It  naa  In  May  or 
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June,  "1C43,  that  be  marriecl  his  first  \rife,  Man*  Powell,  of  a 
Royalist  family  with  which  Milton  had  long  been  intimate. 
She  was  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  ami  he  was  almost  thirty- 
five.  Her  exixjriencc  was  of  a  Cavalier  eountiy  gentleman's 
way  of  free  housekeeping  and  social  enjoyment.  The  philo- 
80|)hic  calm  of  the  house  in  Aldersgate  Street  was  new  to  her, 
and  at  fii*st  irksome.  Milton's  young  wife  was  alloweil  or  en- 
coiu^agal  by  her  family  to  fly  from  the  first  difficulty.  *•  By 
the  time,"  sa^'s  Milton's  nephew,  '"  she  had  for  a  month  or 
thereabout  led  a  philosophical  life,  her  friends,  jx^sibl}*  incited 
b}'  her  own  desire,  made  earnest  suit  by  letter  to  have  her 
compan}'  the  remaining  part  of  the  summer."  She  was  to 
return  at  Michaelmas,  but  did  not.  Milton  sought  in  vain  to 
win  back  his  wife ;  and  having  nothing  of  matrimony  but  its 
chain,  his.  mind  was  lefl  to  pursue  its  course  of  thought  ui)on 
the  bond  of  marriage.  Already,  in  August,  1643,  he  had 
publisheil  his  treatise  in  two  l)ooks  on  ''The  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,"  addressed  to  the  Parliament  and  the 
Westminster  Assembly  then  sitting,  written  wholly-  without 
passion  or  pei-sonal  reference,  and  ai-guing  from  a  pure  and 
spiritual  sense  of  mamagc  as  a  bond  for  the  mutual  nid  and 
comfort  of  souls  rather  than  of  bodies.  He  asked  that  among 
reforms  then  under  discussion  there  might  be  included  a  revisal 
of  the  canon  law,  which  allowed  divorce  only  on  grounds  less 
valid  than  ''that  indis[X)sition,  unfitness,  or  contrariety  of  mind, 
arising  from  a  cause  in  nature  unchangeable,  hindering,  and  ever 
likely  to  hinder,  the  main  benefits  of  conjugal  society,  which 
are  solace  and  peace."  When  marriage  was  found  to  be  rather 
an  unconquerable  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  true  ends  of  life, 
Milton  desired  that  it  might  be  ended  by  deliberate  consent  of 
both  husband  and  wife,  religiously,  in  presence  of  the  church. 
Right  or  wrong  in  opinion,  Milton  wrote  this  treatise  in  no 
spirit  of  bitterness.  His  last  woi-ds  in  it  are  :  "  That  God  the 
Son  hath  put  all  other  things  under  His  own  feet,  but  His  com- 
mandments he  hath  lefl  all  under  the  feet  of  Charity."  In  a 
second  pamphlet,  published  in  the  next  year,  1G44,  Milton 
supported  his  case  by  translating  and  abridging  the  like  opin- 
ions of  Martin  Bucer  fi-om  a  lx)ok  of  his  on  "  The  Kingdom  of 
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Clirist,"  addrcsaoil  to  IJlward  VI.  This  paniplilct  wft«i  nrt- 
ilrcsseil  also  to  tlic  Parlianienl,  as  "Tlie  Jiulgmciit  of  Martin 
Uuccr  tonct.' ruing  Divorce."  To  tbcsc,  in  tlic  year  lfi4o,  ho 
a<1il(.'(l  two  otiicr  pamphlets  in  reply  to  objrctions  that  bad 
liecn  made  to  liia  ^lot-lrinti  of  divoreo:  "  Tetrad lordon,"  awt 
"  Colastcrion."  Ami.  tlins,  tiiwn  tlie  sniijort  of  divorce,  aleo, 
Milton  liail  now  said  what  ho  had  to  say, 

ISiit  in  1G44,  the  jear  in  wliicli  Milton  began  liis  publications 
on  tliftt  anlijecl,  ho  aildressod  to  the  Farliatoent  another  wriling. 
which  is  the  noblest  of  his  English  [jrose-wovks ;  •'  Aroopagitica ; 
n  SiKjedi  of  Mr.  John  Milton  for  the  Liberty  of  VuticcncM 
Printing,  to  the  I'arlaincnt  of  Knglnnd."  Johii  Seldcn  had  said 
in  ParUamcnt,  in  IC28,  "  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  printing 
of  any  books  in  England ;  only  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamlier." 
But  tlic  Long  Parliament,  whieli  had  abolished  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, set  np  a  Committee  of  Examinations  for  control  of  print- 
ers, search  for  books  and  pamphlets  disapproved  \\y  them,  ami 
seizure  of  the  persons  by  whom  such  works  were  publishc<l  or 
sold;  and  on  the  14tU  of  June,  IG-13,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons onlerod  the  publication  of  theh-  ordinance  "  for  the  n^t- 
lating  of  printing,  and  for  suppressing  the  great  late  abuses 
and  (Vcquent  disorders  in  printing  many  false,  aeandnlons,  snli- 
tious,  libellous,  and  unlicensed  pamphlets,  to  the  great  dcfa> 
mation  of  religion  and  government."  Milton  met  this  bj'  |Hil>- 
lishing,  ill  Novemlicr,  lfi44,  a  noble  protest,  oa  bis  pica  Pw 
libcily  of  ibought  anil  utterance. 

"Wliy,"  lie  Mkeil.  "should  we  tlien  affwl  n  rigor  ciiiilniry  lo  llio  mwi- 
uer  of  Uod  ami  of  Xnture,  by  abridging  ur  euuuUiis  tboae  Iu(^an>.  wLlch 
books  freely  pcnnittuil  uve,  buUi  to  Ibc  trial  ut  rlrlue  nml  Ilie  exerclw  of 
tnith."  "  Anil  lliough  nil  the  wimks  of  iluclrhi  were  lei  Inow  tn  play 
upon  Ihe  enrLti,  sii  Triilli  be  in  Ihu  field.  w«  du  iiijuriuuily  by  licencing 
utid  prolillililti;;  tn  mlsdoiilit  her  Bli«nglh.  Lot  her  and  PrUIiimmI 
grapple;  who  ever  knew  Truib  put  Ut  tbu  won.  In  n  free  uid  opm 
oncounler.  Her  eontuibig  is  ibe  best  and  »itresl  iiippretsbig.  .  . . 
When  ■  man  bath  bin  labouriug  the  linrdnl  labour  in  the  il«cp  mliiMitf 
kuuwiedse.  halh  fitmiabl  out  his  fiiiilinK»  in  aII  Iheir  equipogn,  dntwu 
forth  his  renaoiis  aa  ll  wvra  a  bHllel  rnnng'd,  acntter'd  anil  deteittMl  oil 
objection*  in  bla  w»y.  cnll»  out  hla  nilveraary  hilo  lb«  plnlii.  utter*  blu 
the  advaiilage  of  wind  and  sun,  If  lie  pleaae,  only  Hint  bf?  may  try  Um) 
uiallcr  by  diut  of  argument,  for  bit  opponents  Uwu  lo  tculk,  to  Uy 
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ambuslunents,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge  of  licencing  where  the  challenger 
should  passe,  though  it  be  valour  enough  in  shouldiership,  is  but  weaknes 
and  coward ise  in  the  wars  of  Truth.  For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is 
strong  next  to  the  Almighty ;  she  needs  no  policies,  no  strategems,  no  liceii^ 
cings  to  make  her  victorious;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that 
error  uses  against  her  power."  In  this  little  book,  Milton  uttered  nobly 
Ills  own  soul  and  the  soul  of  England  on  behalf  of  that  free  interchange 
of  thought  which  Englishmen,  permitted  or  not,  have  always  practised, 
and  by  which  they  have  labored  safely  forward  as  a  nation. 

Milton  published  also,  in  1644,  his  short  letter  on  "  Educa- 
tion," addressed  to  Samuel  Hartlib. 

In  1645,  Milton's  wife,  alarmed  by  the  probability  that  he 
would  put  into  practice  his  theorj*  of  divorce,  returned  to  him, 
and  was  forgiven ;  and  for  the  subsequent  four  years,  Milton 
took  no  part  in  public  controversies.  He  was  living  the  life 
of  a  quiet  scholar,  and  was  writing  his  "  History  of  Britain," 
when  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Jan.  30,  1649,  raised,  not 
only  before  England,  but  before  the  civilized  world,  questions 
in  the  discussion  of  which  Milton's  learning,  and  logic,  and 
eloquence  were  needed.  Within  a  month  after  the  death  of  the 
king,  Milton  published  his  '*  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates," 
which  he  began  to  write  during  the  struggle  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  The  Presb^'terians  brought 
Charles  to  the  block,  and  the  Independents  executed  him.  The 
Presbyterians  sought  mastery  over  the  Independents  hy  separat- 
ing themselves  from  the  act.  As  a  Royalist  said,  their  grief 
was  "  that  the  head  was  not  struck  off  to  the  best  advantage 
and  commodity  of  them  that  held  it  by  the  hair."  Since  the 
deed  was  done,  Milton's  desire  was  that  it  should  not  have  been 
done  in  vain,  but  that  it  should  be  held  to  signify'  what  was  for 
him  the  central  truth  of  the  great  struggle ;  that  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  nation,  whatever  he  be  called,  has  no  power  to 
dispense  with  laws  which  are  the  birthright  of  the  people  ;  that 
he  Is  bound  to  govern  in  accordance  with  them,  is  himself  under 
them,  and  answerable  for  the  breach  of  them.  Milton  sought 
to  give  to  so  momentous  an  act  its  true  interpretation,  as  a 
violent  expression  of  the  principle  towards  which  the  question 
of  the  limit  of  authority  was  tending,  the  principle  that,  forty 
years  later,  was  to  be   finally  establishe*!   at  the   Revolution. 
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Tliis  principle,  the  essence  of  tlic  stnigglp,  wsis  nlinl  Miltim 
kept  ill  mind,  and  for  this,  throughout  Lis  prose- wn ting  under 
tlio  Commonvrealth,  he  sought  chiefly  to  win  assent  froni  wise 
and  Bimplc.  He  '^  wrote  nothing,"  he  said  in  a  lat«r  hook. 
"  respecting  tlie  regal  jurisdiction,  till  the  kiijg,  prodaitned  an 
enemj-  by  the  Senate,  and  overcome  in  arms,  was  hrouglit  caji- 
tive  to  his  trial  and  condemned  to  suffer  dentil.  .  .  .  Xeitlicr 
did  I  then  direct  my  argument  or  iwrsuasion  pereonnlly  against 
Charles ;  but,  by  the  testimony  of  many  of  ihc  most  eminent 
divines,  I  proved  what  course  of  conduct  might  lawHiIly  be 
obseired  towai-ds  tyrants  In  general.  .  .  .  This  woik  was  not 
published  till  after  the  death  of  the  king;  and  was  wnttcn 
rather  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  men  than  to  discuss  any 
part  of  the  question  respecting  Charles,  a  question  the  decision 
of  which  belonged  to  the  magistrates,  and  not  to  me,  and  wliicb 
had  now  received  its  final  determination." 

Early  in  1649,  Milton  also  published  "Observations  lllioB 
the  Aittclcs  of  Peace  with  the  Irish  Relicls." 

These  two  works  had  licen  published,  when  the  Couutii  of 
.Slate  called  iiixin  Milton  to  write  an  answer  to  "  Kikun  Basl- 
like,"  which  was  produciug  a  jtoweiriil  impression  on  the 
public.  Later  in  the  same  year,  Milton's  answer  camo. 
entitled  "  Eikonoklaatcs,"  In  his  preface  Milton  said,  *'  I 
take  it  on  me  as  a  work  assign'd  rather  than  by  mo  clioacn 
or  affected,  which  was  the  catise  both  of  beginning  it  ao  late, 
and  finishing  it  so  leisurely  in  the  midst  of  other  employmenla 
and  diversions. "  He  treated  tlie  l)ook  as  the  king's,  and  said. 
"  As  to  the  author  of  these  soliloquies,  whether  it  were  undoubt- 
edly the  Intc  king,  as  is  nilgarly  believM,  or  any  secret  coad- 
Jiilor,  and  some  stick  not  to  name  him,  it  can  add  nothing,  nor 
shall  take  fiom  the  weight,  if  any  be,  of  reason  which  he  brings." 
It  was  a  time  for  forbearance,  but  if  the  king  left  this  now 
appeal  bcliind  him  to  .truth  and  the  world,  the  adiersaries  of 
his  oausc  were  comiielled  "  to  meet  the  force  of  Ills  reason  III 
any  field  whatsoever,  the  force  and  equl|)age  of  whose  ariiM 
they  haie  ao  often  met  \'iotnrioiisly."  Milton  actt)  nil  ugly 
replied,  section  hy  section,  lt>  each  of  Uic  twenty-eight  jtarta 
of  the  "  Eikon  Bnsilike." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY : 
POETS,  WITS,  AND  DRAMATISTS. 

1.  JohB  Hilton;  hU  Lifemnd  WritiBgs  froM  the  Tear  1650.— 2.  Beglnaiiig  of  the 
Era  of  Freach  Literary  laflaeare  ia  Eaglaad.— 3.  The  Nevr  Criticlna ;  Thoaias 
Byaier.  — 4.  Edaiuad  Waller.  — 5.  Abraiiaai  Cowley;  Heary  Yaaghaa.  — 6. 
Saaiael  Batler.  — 7.  Aadrew  Marfel.  — 8.  Sir  William  Dareaaat.— 9.  Drydea'a 
Earlier  CoateaiporarieH.— 10.  Thooiaa  Killigren;  Sir  Charlea  8edley.  — 11. 
BackiairhaBi.— 12.  Dontet;  Borhester.— 18.  Bosfomnoa.— 14.  Balgrare.— 
15.  ThoBiax  D'Urfey.  — 16.  Sir  George  Etherege.— 17.  Samael  Pordage.— 18. 
ThOBUM  Shad  well.  — 19.  Elkaaah  Settle.— 20.  Joha  Crowae.— 21.  Nathaalel 
Lee.  — 22.  Thomas  Otway.  — 23.  Aphra  Behn.— 24.  Catherlae  Philipa.— 25. 
John  Brydea'H  Life  aad  Writiagfu- 20.  Dryden^s  Later  Conteaiporariea; 
Williaai  Wycherley.— 27.  William  Coagrefe.  —  28.  John  Yanbrngh.— 29. 
George  Farqnhar.  —  80.  Thonuw  Sonthern.— 31.  Joha  Oldham.  — 82.  Mahnm 
Tate.  —  83.  George  Stepney.  —  84.  Thoman  Creech ;  Blchard  Dake. — 85.  Samael 
Garth.— 86.  John  Pomfret;  William  Walsh;  William  King;  Thomaa Brown; 
George  Granfille. 

1.  Milton  had  been  appointed  Foreign  Secrfetaiy  to  the 
Council  of  the  Commonwealth,  when,  late  in  the  yenv  1649, 
appeared  a  book,  written  in  Latin,  with  the  royal  arms  of  Eng- 
land on  its  title-page,  and  entitled  ^^  Salmasius's  Royal  Defence 
of  Charles  I.,  addressed  to  his  legitimate  heir,  Charles  II." 
The  author  was  Claude  Salmasius,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
scholars  in  Europe ;  and  his  book  was  an  artful  and  powci*(lil 
arraignment  of  the  people  of  England  for  the  crime  of  murder- 
ing their  king. 

Milton  was  called  upon  b}'  the  Council  of  State  to  reply  to 
Salmasius.  His  health  was  alread}'  weak,  the  sight  of  his  left 
eye  already*  gone,  and  he  was  told  he  would  lose  his  eyesiglit 
altogether  if  he  undertook  this  labor.  But  to  maintain  before 
Europe  in  Latin,  as  he  had  maintained  before  his  countr^Tnen 
in  English,  what  was  for  him,  and,  as  he  believed,  for  England, 
tlie  living  truth  involved  in  tlie  great  struggle,  with  all  its  pas- 
sions and  misdeeds,  was  the  next  dut}*  in  his  intellectual  war. 
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MilUm  wrote  liis  '■  Defence  of  the  People  of  ICnglniiil,"  and  the 
sight  of  the  remaining  eve  then  gradiinlly  vftnislicil.  Yet  lie 
eaid,  in  a  sonnet  to  his  old  pHpil,  Cyriac  Skinner.  ■ —  for  SUlton 
loved  alike  tltosc  who  had  taught  him  and  those  whom  he  had 
taught,  — 

Against  tltinvcii's  liaiid  nr  will,  uor  bate  n  jot 

Of  hcnrt  or  liope,  but  Bill!  \icax  up  auil  stcrr 

Right  oiiwanl.    Wliut  supports  iiic,  <l()«l  II1011  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  liAve  lost  tlicni  overjillncl 

In  Liberty's  ilefeuco,  \aj  nolilo  tnsk. 

Of  n'tiii?Ii  all  Europe^  rings  fnjni  siile  to  side. 

This  thouglil  might  Icoil  me  throngli  Uic  world's  vnlii  niasijur', 

Content,  though  h1iii<1,  Iimt  I  no  better  guide." 

HiB  "  Defence  for  the  Peopio  of  England  "  was  jniltlisheil  early 
in  Ifiol,  and  is,  above  all  things,  Millou's  argutneiit  for  the 
i-cs[ionaibilitj-  of  kings  against  the  theory  of  their  divine  right 
to  HI)  absolute  command  over  their  siihjeds.  Salniasiiia  said. 
"  Aa  to  the  pretended  pact  between  n  king  and  liie  Bul>Jcot«.  cer- 
tainly there  is  none  in  kingdoms  born  of  force  of  aiins,  us  al- 
most all  existing  kingdoms  01%;"  and  he  lliought  it  simply 
ridiculous  to  sny,  as  Uie  English  did,  Unit  a  king  wns  the  mlnia- 
tev  nnd  sennut  of  his  peoi>le.  and  waged  not  his  own  wars.  Imt 
theirs.  Milton  wrote  to  convince  the  many  and  the  few.  To 
the  thinkers  tlie  great  borly  of  ai^nmeiit  naa  addressed ;  (br 
them  Uo  iippe.iled  out  of  Ins  own  highest  nature  to  their  higheat 
sense  of  right ;  but  lie  satisfied  the  many,  too,  by  blending  with 
his  answer  vigorous  combat  of  the  kind  lliat  ulonc  would  win  at- 
tention (hmi  Uie  lliuuglilless.  lie  not  oidy  cnst  Imck  tin*  con- 
tumelies of  Salmasius  against  the  Knglish  jN'Ople,  but  scomnl 
an  advocacy  that,  U|>oii  n  ciuestion  of  tlic  welfare  of  humanity, 
wa«  on  a  ^Ital  i>oint.  not  what  the  writ<>r  thouglit,  but  what  he 
had  agreed  to  say.  lie  trusted  still  to  the  foil'  battle  of  thought. 
At  tJie  emi  of  llie  preface  to  lits  reply  he  said.  "And  I  wottlnl 
entreat  lh<'  illustrious  Statc-s  of  Holland  to  take  off  tlieir  pi-ohl- 
bition,  ontl  Ktilfur  the  book  to  Ik.>  imlilicly  sold ;  for  when  I 
have  rielectcil  llii;  vanity,  ignorunec,  and  fnlsohixKl  tlint  it  is 
full  of,  the  farther  it  sprcoils  the  more  elfevtually  it  will  be  sap- 
pressed."   In  the  noble  close  to  bis"  Defence,"  Milton  urged  on 
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the  peo|>lc  of  EnglaiKl  that  tlio\-  must  tliemselves  roAitc  tlioir 
adversan'.  bv  a  constaut  eixlcavor  to  oiitdo  all  men's  hail  wonU 
witli  their  own  goocl  deeils.  Gotl  had  heard  their  prayers,  Init 
now,  he  said,  you  must  show  "*  as  gix^at  justit^e,  teniiK^ranee, 
an<l  moderation  in  the  maintaining  your  lilteity  as  you  ha\*c 
sliown  courage  in  freeing  yourselves  ftx)m  slavery.'* 

This  lxx>k  first  gave  to  Milton  Kuix>ix^an  reputation,  ami  was 
commonly  rcganled  as  a  complete  victon*  over  Salmasius.  But 
in  the  next  \ear,  1652,  apix?ared  *'  Tlie  Cry  of  Royal  Blood  to 
Heaven  against  the  English  Parricides,"  lx^pute<l  to  have  l>een 
written  bv  one  Alexander  Morus,  a  Scotch  divine  of  doubtlbl 
character,  actuallv  written  bv  one  Pierre  Dumoulin,  a  Fi*cnch- 
man,  who  was  afterwaitls  made  pi*el)endary  of  Canterlnny. 
Salmasius,  who  had  avowed  his  pur[)ose  of  replying  to  Milton, 
die<l  in  1653. 

Milton *s  rejoinder  to  this  second  attack  forms  his  *•  Second 
Defence  for  tlic  People  of  England,"  publislie<l  in  1654.  Ho 
calls  Cromwell  '••  father  of  his  countrv,"  ami  earnestly  admon- 
ishes  him  that  his  country  has  intnisted  to  his  hands  her  ft'cctlom. 
In  the  duties  before  him  there  aixj,  said  Milton,  difflculties  to 
which  those  of  war  arc  chiUrs  play.  He  must  not  suffer  that 
liberty*  for  which  he  encomitercd  so  many  perils  to  sustain  any 
violence  at  his  own  hands,  or  any  ft'oni  those  of  othere ;  and  ho 
nnist  look  for  counsel  to  men  who  had  share<l  his  dangers,  **  men 
of  the  utmost  moderation,  integrit}*,  and  valor ;  not  rendeivd 
savage  or  austere  by  the  sight  of  so  much  blooilshed  and  of  so 
many  forms  of  death ;  but  inclined  to  justice,  to  the  reveitinco 
of  the  Dcit}',  to  a  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  and  ani- 
uiatetl  for  the  preseiTation  of  liberty  with  a  zeal  stronglhcned 
by  the  hazards  which  for  its  sake  they  have  encountered.**  Of 
his  countrymen  during  the  struggle  they  had  gone  thioiigh,  Mil- 
ton says  here:  "No  illusions  of  glory,  no  extravagant  enuila- 
tion  of  the  ancients,  influenced  them  with  a  thirst  (or  ideal  lib- 
erty ;  but  the  rectitude  of  their  lives  and  the  sobriety  of  their 
habits  taught  them  the  only  true  and  safe  road  to  real  liberty  ; 
and  the}'  took  up  anns  only  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  the  laws 
and  the  rights  of  conscience.*'  Of  himself  he  says:  "Xo  one 
ever  knew  me  either  soliciting  any  thing  myself  or  through  m}' 
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ft'ifixls.  I  iiaiially  kept  mystlf  scL-liiiIcd  at  lioine,  where  my 
own  propei'ty,  part  of  wliiiU  linil  fjoeii  wiililielil  during  tlie  tivil 
L-oinniotiuns,  nml  iinrt  or  wlticli  had  l>eeii  ahsorbcd  in  the  0|>- 
lircBsivG  conlribiitioiiB  which  I  lind  to  sustain.  aUbidcd  lue  a 
Bcanty  siibsistcnt'e. " 

In  16J4.  grndiial  loss  or  sight  in  tlte  remaining  eye  emlor)  in 
Milton's  complete  bliiMlncss.  The  disease  was  not  in  the  eyes 
tbouiselvcs,  wliieh  remained  nnimiiaircd,  but  in  tlie  ner\-e  of 
sight ;  its  DxHting  cause  was  exhaustion  of  ncnoiis  power  fa>' 
excessive  nsc  of  his  eyes  ui  study  from  childhood. 

The  Commonwealth,  held  together  by  Hie  miglil  of  Ci-omweU, 
fell  after  his  dontli.  His  aminhle  son  Ricliard  called  a  Parlin- 
inent  which  vanished  before  the  jxiwer  of  Hie  arnij-.  and  Rieh- 
Bitl  Ciximwell  passnl  from  the  Prolcctornle  to  private  life.  He 
lived  to  see  the  Revotntion,  and  he  died  a  conntiy  gentloniBa 
in  1712.  The  attempt  to  i-cvive  the  Long  Fudiaineiit  as  a  cen- 
tral authority  failed  also  to  i-estrniu  the  army-  George  Honk 
marched  out  of  Scotland  to  snUliie,  as  he  soidi  the  nillitftty 
tyranny  in  England,  but  it  was  soon  evident  lliat  there  «« 
no  hopeAil  way  out  of  liie  diseoi'd  hut  a  resLoialion  or  tlie 
monai-ehy. 

In  these  days  John  iMilton,  fii-st  fearing  pi-edominoiice  of 
the  Pi-esbytcrians,  had  addivsscd  to  the  Piiiliflincnt  called  by 
Richard  Cromwell  "  A  Ti-entisc  of  Cin]  Power  in  Kcclcsiastii-al 
Onuses,"  showing  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  |)ower  on  enrth 
to  «omiM?l  in  matters  of  religion.  To  the  iviived  Long  Pnrtla- 
ment.  which  succeeded  Uie  ehoii-livcd  Parliament  eullctl  by 
RicliAiil  Ci'omwell.  Millun  nddi-essed  "  Considerations  UmHting 
the  Likeliest  Means  to  Remove  Hirelings  out  of  tlie  ('huri'h," 
in  which  lie  ai-gtii-<l  that  each  jmslor  slioiiUI  be  niuiulained  by 
his  own  flock.  On  Iho  liOth  of  Octoljcr.  ICiS,  Millon  wi-oto  "A 
Ix'ttcr  to  a  Fi'iciid  concerning  Iho  Riiptiii'cs  of  Hid  Common- 
wealth."  A  few  months  later  ho  iHiblishcd  a  pamphlet  called 
'■  'I'ho  Ready  ami  Kasy  Way  to  Kstabliah  a  Free  Comtaon- 
wealth,  awl  tlie  ICxccllencc  tlieroof  compared  irilh  the  Incon* 
veiilciicea  and  Dnn^era  of  Readmilting  Kinpdiip  in  this  Nation." 
He  ui'ge<1,  to  tlie  liibt  inoineiit  of  Jiope.  the  first  primiplcsof 
wliut  he  said   u   not  uallcd   omiw   "the  gooil  old   vaiue;" 
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adding,  ^^  Thus  madi  I  should  |)crha[)s  have  said,  though  I  was 
sure  I  sliould  have  spoken  only  to  trees  and  stones,  and  had 
none  to  cry  to  but,  with  the  prophet,  "  O  Earth,  Kailh, 
Earth ! '  to  tell  the  very  soil  itself  What  her  perverse  in- 
habitants are  deaf  to.  Nay,  though  what  I  have  spoke  should 
liap|)en  (which  Thou  suffer  not  who  didst  create  mankind 
free,  nor  Thou  next  who  didst  I'edeem  us  from  being  ser- 
vants of  men!)  to  be  the  last  woitis  of  our  expiiing  lit)- 
erty/' 

At  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  Milton  withdrew  A*om  danger  to 
a  Abend's  liouse  in  Hailholomew  Close,  while  his  prosecution 
was  voted  bv  the  Commons,  and  his  ''  Iconoclastes  "  and  *'  De- 
fence  of  the  People  of  England  "  were  oixlered  to  be  burnt  by 
tiie  hangman.  It  is  said  that  his  brother- poet.  Sir  William 
Davenant,  a  Royalist,  who  had  been  befriended  by  Milton  in 
Ci'omweirs  time,  now  saved  Milton  from  being  placed  among 
the  exceptions  to  the  Act  of  Oblivion  passed  on  the  30th  of 
August.  Milton  was  neveilheless  aiTested  ;  but  his  release  was 
oi-dei-ed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of  December, 
and  he  api)ealed  against  the  excessive  fees  charged  for  his  im- 
prisonment. For  about  a  3'ear  he  lived  in  Holborn,  near  Red 
Lion  Square.  In  1662  he  was  in  Jewin  Street ;  and  subsequent!}* 
he  removed  to  a  small  house  in  Artillery  Walk,  by  Bunhill  Fields, 
his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe.  In  1662,  he  married  for  the 
third  time.  His  fii*st  wife,  Mary  Powell,  had  died,  probably  in 
1652,  leaving  him  three  daughters.  He  had  married  a  second 
time  in  1656 ;  but  this  marriage,  which  was  a  happy  one,  had 
ended  after  a  duration  of  fifteen  months,  by  the  death  of  the 
wife.  At  the  time  of  his  thiid  maniage,  Milton  was  fifty-four 
years  of  age ;  his  wife  was  alx>ut  twenty ;  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Anne,  was  sixteen ;  his  second  daughter,  Mary,  was  fif- 
teen;  and  Deborah,  his  youngest,  ten.  Milton's  home  life  was 
simple.  He  rose  at  four  in  summer,  five  in  winter,  heard  a 
chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  was  left  till  seven  in  medita- 
tion. After  breakfast  he  listened  to  reading  and  dictated  till 
noon.  From  twelve  to  one  he  walked,  or  took  exercise  in  a 
Bwing.  At  one  he  dined  ;  then  until  six  he  was  occupied  with 
music,  books,  and  com[josition.     Fix>m  six  to  eight  he  gave  to 
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social  clml  witli  friends  wlio  came  U)  visit  him.  His  j'xmngest 
(laugliter,  Doliorali,  said  of  Milton,  many  years  after  his  death, 
"  that  )io  was  ilelightful  company ;  tlic  lift!  oi  the  conversation, 
not  only  on  att-ount  of  his  flow  of  subject,  but  of  his  uiinfTcct- 
cd  cbcet'fulncss  aud  civility."  At  eight  Milton  8iii)i>e<],  then 
smoked  a.  pipe,  and  went  to  lied  nt  nine. 

One  of  those  who  read  to  him  was  a  young  Quaker.  ThomaB 
BUwood.  "TheHistory  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  lillwood  .  .  . 
Wi-ittcn  by  his  Own  Hand,"  is  a  most  interesting  ret^itl  of 
pei-sonal  incidents  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Kllwood  «nj-9 
that  during  the  plague,  in  1665,  Milton  took  a  lionsc  in  the 
country,  at  Chalfont  .St.  Giles,  where  one  day  the  young 
Quaker  paid  him  a  visit.  "  Aflcr  some  common  discourses  hod 
passed  between  ns,  he  called  for  a  manuscript  of  his,  which, 
being  brought,  he  delivei-ed  to  mo,  bidding  me  take  it  borne 
with  me  and  rend  it  at  my  leisure,  and  wlien  1  liad  so  done 
return  it  to  him  with  my  judgment  thereu]>on.  When  I  came 
home,  and  had  set  myself  to  read  it,  I  found  it  was  that  exwt- 
lent  iJOcni  whit-li  he  entilled  •  Paradise  Lost.'  After  I  had, 
with  tlic  best  attcution,  read  it  through,  I  made  him  nnothor 
visit,  and  returned  him  his  book,  with  due  acknowle<lgment  of 
tile  favor  he  had  done  me  in  commuuicnting  it  lo  me.  Ha 
asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  what  1  thought  of  it,  which  I 
morlustly  but  IVeely  told  him ;  and,  aller  some  furtiier  diseourM 
about  it,  I  pleasantly  said  to  him.  'Thou  hast  said  miitli  here 
of  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  any  of  Paradise  Koundi" 
He  made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  Ui  a  muse  ;  then  brako 
off  tliat  discdui'se.  and  fell  upon  another  subject.  After  tlio 
aickncss  was  over,  and  the  city  well  cleansed  and  bci-ome  safely 
habitable  again,  he  returne<l  thither.  And  when  uflerwarda  I 
went  to  wait  on  him  there  (which  I  seldom  failed  of  doing 
whenever  my  occasions  drew  me  to  London),  he  sliowod  mo 
hia  second  (Hiem,  called  '  Pai'adisc  Regained.'  and  in  a  plena- 
nnl  tone  salil  to  me.  *  This  is  owing  to  you  ;  for  .von  put  it  into 
my  head  by  the  (]uestiou  >ou  put  to  me  at  Chalfont.  which  l<c- 
I'ure  I  liud  not  ihonghl  of.'  "  It  is  still  the  same  John  Milton, 
sociable  and  kindly  to  ihu  last.  "  Paradise  Lost,"  tlien,  was 
llnislied  before  the  vivl  uf  lf»6^;  imd  ■>  Puradiae   Regained" 
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probably  was  written  before  April  27,  1667,  the  date  of  Mil- 
ton's  agreement  with  Samuel  Simmons  to  sell  hiui  the  copy- 
right  of  ^'  Pturadise  Lost  '*  for  five  pounds,  with  conditional 
payment  of  another  five  ponnds  wheb  thirteen  hundreil  copies 
had  been  sokl,  and  of  another  five  |x>uik1s  after  the  sale  of 
thirteen  hundred  copies  of  the  second  edition,  ami  of  the  third 
— each  edition  to  be  of  nut  more  than  fifteen  hundred.  Milton 
received  altogether  in  his  lifetime  ten  (KHmds  for  ^*  Paradise 
Lost ;  "  and  his  widow  received  eight  pounds  for  her  remaining 
interest  in  the  cop\Tight  The  poem,  divideil  at  first  into  ten 
books,  was  well  printed  in  a  little  quarto  volume,  price  three 
shillings.  It  was  without  preface  or  note  of  auy  kind,  and  had 
no  '•  Arguments  "  before  the  books.  It  was  simply  •"  Ihuradise 
Lost:  a  Poem  written  iu  Ten  Books  bv  John  Milton/*  and 
published  in  1667. 

Dr3'den  was  among  the  visitors  of  the  comi>auionable  ix>et  in 
his  later  years ;  and  in  the  preface  to  his  ^^  Fables/'  Dryden 
wrote:  ^* Milton  Is  the  poetical  son  of  Spenser.  Milton  has 
confessed  to  me  that  Spenser  was  his  original."  Spenser  ami 
Milton,  indeed,  have  a  distinct  relation  to  each  otlier  as  com- 
batants on  the  same  side  in  the  same  battle  at  two  different 
points.  Each,  with  his  owu  marked  individuality,  expressed 
also,  as  a  representative  Englishman,  the  life  of  liis  owu  time. 
Different  as  their  two  gi*eat  iK)ems  are  in  form  and  structure, 
there  is  likeness  in  the  difference ;  for  the  ''  Faery  Queen,'* 
in  which  all  qualities  of  miud  and  soul  are  striving  heavenward, 
was  a  relicrious  allcfforv  on  the  wavs  of  men  to  God.  **  Pnra- 
dise  Lost "  was  desigiieil  to  approach  the  national  religion  fVom 
the  other  side,  and  show  the  relation,  justifv  the  ways,  of  God 
to  men.  Milton  furnished  his  epic  with  sublime  machinery, 
after  the  manner  of  Homer  and  Vii-gil,  by  taking  from  the 
Fathers  of  the  church  the  doctrine  of  angels  and  archangels, 
and  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  which  had  from  old  time 
been  associated  with  the  Scripture  narrative.  The  use  of  this 
machiner}',  and  that  of  the  archangels,  enabled  Milton  to  place 
Adam  on  earth  between  the  ]X)wer8  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
represent  the  contest  \ividly  to  the  imagination.  To  represent 
the  unseen  by  new  combinations  of  the  seefa  was  ine'\itable.     It 
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IB  simply  impossible  to  describe  Uiat  of  wliich  no  man  lias  ever 
liacl  osiKTieuce  on  eai'th.     Therefore  Bapliael  tells  Adam: 
"  Wliiit  Biimiouiits  tlie  reach 
Of  human  sense  T  slmll  deliiieikte  so, 
By  likening  spiritual  lo  corporal  forms, 
As  may  express  them  begl;  Ihougli  what  if  earth 
Be  but  the  shallow  of  heaven,  and  things  therehl 
'<:ach  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  la  thought?" 
Milton's  poetry  sbows  Heep  traces  of  his  study  of  Plato :  and 
this  last  question  enables  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  pass  fVom 
Eidmission  that  new  combinations  of  the  known  must  represent 
the  nnknown,  through  philosophic  thought,  into  a  livelier  ac- 
ceptance of  the  nnrl■ati^■e  so  prefaced. 

The  jjoem.  as  we  now  have  it  in  twelve  hooks,  falls  naliirnlly 
into  three  eqtial  parts.  Wc  begin  in  the  midst  of  the  story.  In 
the  iirst  four  hooks,  Ilcavon,  Earth,  and  Hell  are  0|}ened  to  the 
imagination,  and  man  is  placed  at  his  ci'eation  between  the 
contending  powers  of  good  and  evil.  The  next  fonr  hookn 
contain  Raphael's  narrative  of  the  Past,  through  whieli  we 
learn  tJie  events  that  concerned  man  before  Adnm  was  created. 
In  the  last  four  books  wo  have  the  Fall  and  its  consequence, 
with  MiLhael'a  vision  of  the  Future.  This  iuchidcs  tho  Re- 
demption of  Man,  and  the  whole  dealing  of  God  with  him 
throtigh  Christ : 

"  Now  amplier  known,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lonl ; 
Last,  in  the  clouils,  from  heaven  to  be  revcaluJ 
In  glory  of  the  Father,  to  dissolve 
Sntan  with  his  perverteii  ivortd;  then  raise 
From  the  conflngrant  mass,  pursud  and  rcBnnd, 
Nnw  heavens,  new  earth,  .tgH  nf  oiiilless  data, 
Pnundcd  in  rigiiteinisiiou,  aixl  peace,  and  love; 
To  bring  fnrth  triiita,  Joy  anil  elrmal  bliss." 

"  Paradise  Lost "  is  not  to  be  judged  prosaically  by  the  st«ndud 
of  each  reader's  pi>i'sonal  opinion  on  points  of  faith.  It  is  Uio 
religion  of  ita  time,  intensely  Itihlica),  and  deals  oidy  witli  greitl 
features  of  national  theology.  Milton's  chief  argument  for 
divine  Justice  is  iu  answer  to  tlie  ((iietlions :  "Why  was  tuan 
penuitt44]  to  fall?"  and,  "Man  having  fullt'n,  how  Umn  Cod 
dealt  with  liirai"'     The  unawt^r  tu  tlie  first  qiici^tion  r-nmc  fhini 
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Milton*8  soul :  God  made  man  free.  Man  made  a  wrong  use  of 
his  freedom ;  but  had  he  been  formed  capable  onl}'  of  choosing 
one  of  two  courses,  he  would  have  had  no  choice,  no  liberty,  no 
use  of  reason.  The  spirit  of  Milton's  answer  to  the  second 
question  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Adam : 

*' O  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce, 
And  evil  turn  to  good ;  more  wonderful 
Than  that  which  by  creation  first  brought  forth 
Light  out  of  darkness!    Full  of  doubt  I  stand, 
Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 
By  me  done  and  occasioned ;  or  rejoice 
Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall  spring; 
To  God  more  glory,  more  good-will  to  men 
From  God,  and  over  wrath  Grace  shall  abound." 

Not  unwilling  to  dwell  on  this  theme,  Milton,  in  the  four 

books  of  "Paradise  Regained,"  represented  in  another  form 

the  contest  of  Christ  with  the  Power  of  Evil,  by  taking  for  his 

subject  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness.      But  this  is  no 

sequel  to  "Paradise  Lost,"  which,  including  the  whole  reach 

of  time,  began  and  ended  in  infinity.     The  reader  whose  form 

of  religion  is  not  Milton's  may  find  its  spirit  at  the  heart  of 

"Paradise  Lost"  in  the  predominant  conviction  that  God  is 

supreme  in  wisdom  and  beneficence,  and  the  resolve  to  draw 

for  himself  and  his  countrymen  this  truth  of  truths  out  of  the 

national  theology.     "Paradise  Lost"  repays  long  and  close 

study  of  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the   subtle   skill  of  its 

transitions,   the  blending  of  sweet  echoes  from  the  noblest 

wisdom  of  the  past  with  the  fresh  thought  of  a  poet  who  can 

approach  the  Mount  of  God,  h3mning  His  praise,  can  make  the 

hollow  deep  resound  with  bold  defiance  of  Omnipotence,  can 

sing  with  tender  grace  of  Eve  in  Paradise,  and  out  of  his  own 

innocence  can  si)eak  her  purit}'.     Milton's  precision  in  the  use 

of  words,  conspicuous  in  his  early  poems,  fills  "  Paradise  Lost " 

with  subtle  delicacies  of  expression.     Thus,  when  it  is  asked 

in  hell  who  shall  cross  the  dark  unbottomed  infinite  abyss  to  the 

new  world, 

'*  Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle;" 
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familiar  as  we  nie  with  books  in  which  wo  had  better  not  look 
at  each  word  with  all  our  understanding,  we  may  not  stay  to 
obsen-o  that  "  anive  "  strictly  means  "  come  to  the  shorea  of." 
So  Chaucer  said  of  his  Knight : 


Among  passages  in  "  PaiadtBe  Ixtst "  interesting  for  their  rela- 
tion to  the  life  and  times  of  Milton  are  the  reference  to  his 
blindness  in  the  opening  of  Bk.  III.,  II.  1-55 ;  the  referenw  to 
hirelings  in  Bk.  IV.,  11.  l«3-!93 ;  and  the  reference  to  the  evU 
flays  on  which  he  had  fallen,  in  Bk.  VII..  U.  1-39. 

In  1674,  seven  years  after  its  first  publication,  Milton  pub- 
lished the  second  edition  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  almost  without 
change  beyond  the  placing  of  the  Ailments  before  the  books, 
and  changing  the  number  of  llie  books  from  ten  to  twelve,  by 
dividing  what  had  been  tlie  seventh  and  tenth  books  into  those 
which  are  now  the  seventh  and  eighth,  eleventh  and  twelfth. 
There  is  all  the  grace  of  his  youtli  in  Milton's  manner  of  iiittiH 
ducing  these  new  breaks.  Kaph.iel's  narrative  uf  the  set'eii 
days  of  creation  is  in  the  seventh  book.  In  the  fii-sl  e<hlion 
the  discourse  now  in  the  eighth  book  followed  without  break, 
the  lines  runmug  together  ihns : 

"  It  else  thou  seek'st 
Aught  not  lurpoBsiTis  hiiinuii  meiuure,  My. 
To  whom  thus  Adiim  griUffully  repUwl." 

Milton  did  not  make  his  break  by  simply  writing  "  Bo(A 
VIII.,"  but  made  a  poet's  pause  by  this  fl'esh  opening : 

"Tlie  nngi'l  piiitFil,  anil  lii  Adam's  oar 
Bo  charming  l^ft  hii  voice,  that  Im  ixwhllo 
Thought  him  (till  ijK-nking.  Blil)  atniMl  flx'il  li>  hur; 
Then,  m  new  nak'il,  thus  graiefully  replied." 

The  Drst  five  linca  of  Book  XII.  were  added  for  the  e>aiue 
good  reason, 

III  Novemlierof  the  aauie  year  in  which  he  brought  out  the 
second  edition  of  "  I'aradiae  Lost,' '  Miltou  dicil,  agrd  sixty-ux. 
Tbreu  years  before  that,  in  1671.  while  the  town  vtvui  Mng 
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amused  b}*  the  buffooneries  of  the  stage,  he  published  not  only 
''Paradise  Regained,'*  but  his  austere  and  noble  drama, 
"•Samson  Agonistes.'*  There  is  a  double  sense  in  the  word 
Agonistcs.  It  may  mean  a  striver  in  actual  contest,  or  a 
striver  in  games  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  Samsou 
was  both.  Milton,  at  last  working  out  his  early  notion  of  a 
sacred  drama  moulded  on  those  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  took 
for  his  theme  Samson  as  a  type  of  the  maintainers  of  what 
Milton  knew  as  ''the  good  old  cause**  in  England.  Their 
paily  was  now  as  Samson,  blind,  powerless,  the  scorn  of  the 
Philistines  of  Charles  II.*s  court.  Samson  was  called  to  make 
them  si)ort,  was  for  them  Agonistcs  in  the  second  sense,  while 
for  himself  and  God  true  striver;  and  he  would  yet  prevail. 
Altliough  the  mockers  had  the  mastery  to-day,  God  was  not 
mocked.  The  drama  closclv  followed  the  Greek  model,  even 
in  the  construction  of  its  choruses,  which  had  only  a  few 
rb3'mes  interspersed  among  their  carefully  constructed  metres. 
In  nearly  all  the  poetry  of  this  last  period  of  Milton's  life,  the 
gi-andeur  of  the  poet's  thought  and  his  supreme  skill  in  the  use  of 
language  caused  him  ahnost  whoU}'  to  put  aside  the  ornaments 
of  rhyme  —  '•invention,*'  as  he  now  called  it,  ''of  a  barbarous 
ao:e,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  metre.**  Samson's 
lament  for  his  blindness  (11.  67-109)  could,  of  coui-se,  be 
realized  by  the  blind  poet.  He  blended  with  his  argument  a 
thought  of  his  own  temperate  life  ending  in  pains  of  gout,  the 
scourge  of  tiie  luxurious,  when  the  chorus  gave  dramatic  ex- 
pression (II.  GG7-70i))  to  the  question  of  GoiVs  dealhigs  with 
the  nation  and  with  many  a  true  Agonistcs  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  not 

*' Heads  without  name  no  more  remembei**tl, 
But  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected, 
With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adoruM, 
To  some  great  work,  thy  glory, 
And  people's  safety,  which  in  part  they  effect; 
Yet  toward  these  thus  dignified,  thou  oft 
Amidst  their  highth  of  noon 

Changcst  thy  countenance,  and  thy  hand,  with  no  regard 
Of  highest  fa  vol's  past 
From  thee  on  thoni,  or  thoni  to  thee  of  service." 
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They  are  IcR  open  to  the  liosUlc  swoi-d, 

'■  Or  pIbb  capliv'd, 
Ur  lu  111'  iinjusL  Irilxiimls  under  clisiige  of  timet, 
Ajid  i-oii(1t!itinatiun  ot  Ih'  itiigraUfut  luultidule. 
If  tbese  lliey  'scajie,  jwrliaps  in  poverty 
With  sifiiiiFss  aiid  disease  iLou  bow'st  Ibem  down  — 
I'Hiiifiil  disoases,  aji<1  deforui'd, 
III  cnide  old  age: 

TliDtigh  iiol  diBui'diiutte,  yel  caiieeless  siillerliig 
Tlie  piuiiaiiiiieiil  of  dissolute  days.'' 

But  tlic  doubt  is  expressed  only  like  the  iloiibt  in  Lyculas : 
'■  Were  it  not  beiler  done  as  olliers  use, 
To  sport  ivitU  Amaryllis  in  the  siiade?  " 

expressed,  licoausG  the  answer  is  to  follow  in  the  last  linea  of 
the  play.     And  Lliey  were  Jlitton's  lost  words  as  a  ^toet : 

"  All  is  best,  llioiigli  we  ofl  doubt 
Wliat  Ibc  uiiseatvlmlile  dispose 
Of  Highest  Wisdom  liniigs  nboul, 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  cluae. 
Oft  He  weins  to  hide  Lis  face, 
But  niiexpecleilly  reinrna; 
And  10  Lis  roilliful  cLauipioii  liath  in  plnce 
Uore  witness  gloriously;  wliuncc  Uatg,  tuoiinis, 
And  all  that  band  Ihein  (u  rvslst 
Ills  tin  con  I  lull  able  Intent: 
Ills  servants  He,  with  new  Ncijulal 
Of  true  experience  from  lliU  great  event, 
WitL  peace  and  consolation  halh  dlsnilss'd. 
And  calm  of  mind,  all  |)iusiun  s|k>iiI." 

In  1C73,  llic  year  Ikcforc  Lis  deatli.  Ilicrc  was  a  sownd  ami 
cnlni-ged  edition  —  only  the  si'eund  edition  —  twenty-eight  yeara 
nfli^r  tlie  ^I'st,  of  Milton's  "  I'ocnis  both  Latin  and  English. " 
In  the  same  yeur  liv  pnbltsliei)  nnu  inorc  pi-osc  tract  npou  a 
(jnestion  or  llie  day.  "Or  Tnie  Religion,  Hen-sy,  Seliisin,  am) 
Toleration."  Th«  Duke  of  Yoik,  heir  to  tlie  throne,  was  a 
Itonian  Calholle,  Proleslanl  Englaixl  looked  with  dread  to 
his  suL-eeti!«ion,  and  tlie  argument  over  Catliolicism  was  again 
atrtive.  Milton  pleade.1  rtill  for  i>er(bt1.  lilierly  ot  conseienw, 
bnl  held  that  lln;  Roman  Calholiea,  by  maintnining  a  foreign 
L'Hjiotisin  Uuil  weigheil  ahkc  on  civil  and  reli}n<^iM  lil>i-rty.  shut 
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themselves  out  from  a  full  toleration.  He  would  not  have  civil 
penalties  inflicted  on  them,  but  he  shared  the  common  dread  of 
their  predominance,  and  wishc<l  to  restrain  them  where  that 
coald  be  done  without  denying  them  what  they  thought  neces- 
sary' to  salvation. 

2.  Upon  the  death  of  Milton,  ^'  the  great  Elizabethan  age  of 
imaginative  iK>etr}' "  had  said  its  lost  woixl ;  and  fully  fourteen 
years  before  his  death,  the  spirit  of  literature  had  undergone 
a  total  change  in  England.  With  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
II.  begins  the  period  of  French  influence  upon  English  Utera- 
ture,  —  an  influence  that  was  not  effectually  broken  until  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
afterward.  The  literary  influence  of  France,  we  should  have 
felt  sooner  if  we  had  been  less  intent  upon  our  own  aflairs 
during  the  civil  wars  and  Commonwealth ;  for  the  foundations 
of  it  were  laid  while  Charles  I.  was  our  king.  Precisely  what 
was  the  literary'  influence  of  France  upon  England  ma}-  be  best 
gathered  from  a  glance  at  Boileau's  "  Art  of  Poetrj^ »»  (it  L*Art 
Poetique  **),  in  which,  though  it  did  not  appear  until  1672,  are 
expressed  the  genius  and  the  limitations  of  French  literature  at 
this  time.  Its  four  cantos  embodied  the  main  doctrine  of 
Boileau,  the  Poet  of  Good  Sense.  In  idea  and  execution  it 
was  inspired  by  Horace's  "  Art  of  Poetr}*;  '*  but  its  polished 
maxims,  ai>plied  specially  to  French  ix)etry,  are  more  system- 
atically arranged.  The  order  of  its  cantos  is:  —  1.  General 
rules,  with  a  short  digression  on  the  history  of  French  iK)etry 
fW)m  Villon  to  Malherbe.  2.  Rules  and  charactcmtics  of  the 
eclogue,  elegy,  ode,  sonnet,  epigram,  baladc,  madrigal,  satire, 
and  vaudeville.  3.  Rules  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  epic.  4. 
General  advice  to  poets  on  the  use  of  their  ix)wers ;  choice  of  a 
critic ;  origin,  rise,  and  decline  of  poetry ;  praise  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  critical  shortcomings  of  this  work,  which  ma}*  be  said  to 
have  given  the  law  for  some  years  to  French  and  English 
literature,  nearly  all  proceed  from  a  wholesome  but  too  servile 
regard  for  the  example  of  the  ancient  classic  writers.  The 
chief  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  to  be  as  much  tlie 
models  of  good  literature  as  the  Latin  language  was  a  standard 
of  right  speech.     This  led,  indeed,  to  a  sound  contempt  of 
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cnility  liivialiiies,  Jmt  it  It-ft  the  critic  with  faint  i>awprB  of  rec- 
ognition for  a  Datit«,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Milton.  Boileaa 
was  even  hindeieii  by  it  fi-om  perceii-ing  how  far  Terence  was 
surpassed  by  his  friend  Moliero.  His  discipline  thus  tended 
obviously  to  the  cceation  of  an  arlificiiil  taste  for  forms  of  cor- 
rect writing,  excellent  in  lliemselvea,  but  as  means  of  perfect 
expression  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  French  than  of 
the  English  people.  He  was  a  true  Frenchman,  nnd  English 
writers  erred  by  imitation  even  of  his  excellence,  io  adopting 
too  readily  for  n  natiou  Germanic  in  origin  and  language  fortna 
that  harmonized  better  with  the  mind  and  language  of  a  Latin 
race.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  shared  witli  their  neiglihors 
the  benetit  of  assent  to  the  appeal  in  his  "  L'Art  Poctique  "  on 
behalf  of  plain  good  sense  against  the  faded  extravagances  of 
that  period  of  Italian  influence  from  which  life  and  lieultU  hail 
departed : 

*'  flvilona  ces  oxcta.    Laiasona  i.  I'lt&lie 

De  (Aua  cea  faux  brillants  i'fclalanle  folie, 

Toui  dolt  tcudre  au  Boq  Sena." 


These  lines  declare  the  living  spirit  of  the  poem,  in  wl 
we  are  to  see  only  in  one  foremost  work  the  altered  temper  of  a 
generation,  it  maj'  especially  be  said  that  the  period  of  Italian 
influence  ended,  and  French  influence  became  supifme, 

3.  We  are  now,  therefore,  to  find  in  English  liternlnre  n  nsii^ 
race  of  critics  who  test  every  thing  by  Latin  forms.  The  Eng- 
lish must  be.  for  dignity-,  as  Latin  aa  tx>6si1)le  in  structure,  be- 
cause 80  the  French  had  determinetl.  Tliat  was  obedicneo  to 
them  in  the  letter,  not  in  the  spirit.  In  origin  and  sti-ucture, 
their  language  was  chiefly  Latin;  tliey,  therefore,  other  things 
being  equal,  preferred  wonis  of  Latin  origin.  In  nrigin  and 
stnicture.  our  language  is  Teutonic ;  and  hail  we  reallj'  foUowud 
Frendi  example,  we  should,  other  things  being  equal,  have  pre- 
ferred words  of  Teutonic  origin.  Critics  now  alrounilocl  in 
France,  and  an  era  of  criticism,  rather  than  of  creation, 
aI<out  to  begin  in  England. 

Oiu*  of  Ibcae  nvw  En^llah  rrlilrs  wns  Thomoi  Rymat,  born  abuut 
less,  e(lucBti!d  at  Cantbridgc  ftud  at  Gray's  bin,  wh<i  nppltail  IVMith 
lawi  lo  Btigllih  literature,  by  publlshhig,  early  in  WTS.  "Tlie  ~ 
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dies  of  the  Last  Age  Consider'd  and  ExaminM  by  the  Practice  of 
the  Ancients,  and  by  the  Common  Sense  of  all  Ages.  In  a  Letter  to 
Fleetwood  Shepheard,  Esq.''  The  plays  here  suggested  for  criticism 
were  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Rollo,"  "King  and  No  King,"  and 
** Maid's  Tragedy;"  Shakespeare's  "Othello"  and  "Julius  Caesar;" 
and  Ben  Jonson's  "  Catiline."  But  Rymer  brouglit  his  letter  to  an  end 
when  he  had  criticised  the  three  plays  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
summed  up  with  this  opinion  of  the  noblest  epoch  of  dramatic  literature 
in  the  world's  history:  "I  have  thought  our  poetry  of  the  last  age  as 
rude  as  our  architecture;  one  cause  thereof  might  be,  that  Aristotle's 
treatise  of  poetry  has  been  so  little  studied  amongst  us."  Mr.  Rymer 
reserved  the  discussion  of  the  other  plays,  and  said,  "  With  the  remain- 
ing tragedies  I  shall  also  send  you  some  reflections  on  that  *  Paradise 
Lost'  of  Milton's  which  some  are  pleas' d  to  call  a  poem,  and  assert  rime 
against  the  slender  sophistry  wherewith  he  attacques  it."  Mr.  Rymer 
called  the  poetry  of  times  before  the  French  influence  came  in  "  rude  as 
our  architecture."  The  new  polite  taste  condemned  also  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, because  it  was  not  based  on  Greek  or  Roman  models.  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  at  this  time  being  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  London,  is 
our  noblest  result  of  the  classical  Renaissance  that  in  architecture  began 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  had  Inigo  Jones  for  its  leader. 

4.  Upon  passing  into  the  Second  Half  of  the  Seventeenth 
CentuT}'  we  meet  with  several  poets,  who,  like  Milton,  were  but 
continuing  literarj'  labors  which  they  had  entered  upon  duiing 
the  first  half  of  that  century.  The  most  notable  of  these  poets 
are  Waller,  Cowlc}*,  Butler,  Harwell,  and  Davenant. 

Edmund  VTaller  was  bom  in  1G05,  at  Coleshill,  Herts. 
His  father  died  in  his  infancy,  and  left  him  an  income  of  thirt}'- 
five  hundred  ^wunds  a  3'ear  ;  say,  ten  thousand  in  present  value. 
His  mother  was  John  Hamjxlen's  sister.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  entered  Parliament  when  young,  and  soon 
became  known  at  court  as  a  poet.  He  added  to  his  wealth  b}' 
mftrr5ing  a  city  heiress,  who  died  in  1630,  leaving  Waller  a 
ga}'  courtier  of  five  and  twenty,  writing  verse-worship  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  as 
Sachorissa,  and  of  another  lady  of  the  court,  perhaps  Lady 
Sophia  Murray,  as  Amoret.  The  lady  whom  he  took  as  second 
wife  has  no  place  in  his  verses.  In  the  civil  wars,  Waller  at 
first  took  part  with  his  kinsman  Hampden  ;  but  he  opix)sed  aboli- 
tion of  P2piscopacy,  showed  good  will  to  the  king,  spoke  freely 
in  the  Parliament, — b}'  which  he  was  sent,  in  1642,  as  one  of 
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the  commiasionei-s  to  the  king  at  Osford,  — and,  in  IC-iS, 
plotted  against  it.  He  saved  hiineeir  ignobly,  aud  escajieti, 
after  a  year's  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  ten  lliousanJ  |M)uo(Is 
and  exile  to  FraiK«,  where  he  hi'ed  thiefly  at  Rouen,  lie 
returned  to  England  about  1653,  and  was  wceived  into  favor 
Iiy  Ci'omtt'ell,  to  whom  the  poet  addressed  a  "  Panegyric."  On 
the  return  of  Charles,  he  adapted  himself  witli  etjlial  facility  to 
the  new  oriler  of  thiogs  ;  wrote  veraea  of  welcome  to  the  kiiig ; 
and  in  his  love-songs  and  occasional  work  for  tliu  stage  j-ield(Hi 
easily  to  the  shallow  and  ignoble  fashions  of  the  time.  He  dietl 
in  1687,  aged  eighty-two ;  and  had  then,  and  for  a  good  nlitl« 
afterwards,  a  prejx>atcrous  reputation  as  "'the  lirst  reBner  of 
Knglisli  jKietry." 

5.  Abraham  Cowley  was  born  in  1618,  afWr  the  <Ieiitli 
of  Ilia  father,  who  whs  a  grocer  in  London.  His  mother,  wlio 
lived  to  be  eighty,  struggled  to  educate  him  well  1  and  he  got  hia 
fli-st  impulse  to  poctiy  as  a  child  fiom  Hpcnscr,  whose  works, lay 
in  his  niotlier'a  parlor.  Hia  mother  got  him  into  WestmiDStcr 
School,  where  he  wi'ote  a.  pastoral  comedy  called  "  Love's 
Riddle  1 "  aud  in  his  fitleenth  year  (in  1033)  appeared  Cowley'» 
"  Poetical  Blossoms,"  with  a  i>ortrait  of  the  author  at  the  ago 
of  tliiitcen,  and  including  "The  Tragical  History  of  Pj-ramus 
and  Thishe,"  written  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  ■'  Constanliii  and 
Philetus,"  written  at  the  ago  of  twelve.  In  163G  ho  weiil  to 
Cambridge.  In  1638  the  play  of  "  Love's  Riddle,"  written  at 
Bcbool.  was  pnblished;  and  in  163!)  a  Latin  oomedy,  "Naunr»> 
giinu  Jocularc,"  autcd  at  Trinity  College  in  that  year.  At  Ihc 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  Cowley's  play  of  "  Tlic  GuaixUan  " 
was  acted  before  the  prince  as  ho  passed  thrungii  CambiidKs. 
In  1G43,  Abraham  Cowley,  M.A.,  ejected  fi-om  Cambridge,  wcnl 
to  St.  John's  College,  Oxfoi'd,  aud  wrote  satire  afiaiiist  tlw 
Puritans.  He  went  altenvai'ds  witli  the  (|iieDn  to  Paris,  Htul 
was  employed  in  cipbering  and  tlceiphering  lellci'S  t^etwecn  her 
and  Die  king.  His  love-poeins  ap])caroU  in  1617,  under  tlio 
title  of  "The  Misli-ess."  Tlicy  nrc  musicAl,  ingenious,  auA 
free  in  tone,  but  atiiclly  works  of  imagiimtiou.  It  is  said  lliat 
Cowley  was  in  lore  hut  once,  aud  that  he  was  then  too  shy  to 
tell  bis  pnasioii.    He  i-emaincd  in  Franoc  till  IC-'tti,  und  ilitit 
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returned  to  England,  was  taken  prisoner  by  messengers  in 
search  for  another  man,  and  released  upon  security  given  for 
him  by  a  fHend.  He  I'emained  quietly  in  London  till  the  death 
of  Cromwell;  published  in  1656,  in  folio,  the  first  edition  of  his 
**  Works,"  declaring  in  the  preface  that  his  desire  had  been 
for  some  years  past,  and  did  still  vehemently  continue,  to 
retiie  himself  to  some  of  the  American  plantations,  and  for- 
sake this  world  forever.  In  1657  he  was  made  M.D.  of  Oxford  ; 
and  with  a  poet's  sense  of  the  charm  of  science,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  botany.  Dr.  Cowley  took  a  hvely  in- 
terest in  the  fellowship  of  men  of  science,  and  the  best  way 
of  advancing  scientific  knowledge.  At  the  death  of  Cromwell 
he  returned  to  France,  but  upon  the  Restoration  he  came  home 
again.  He  was  neglected  by  the  court,  and  owed  his  means  of 
retirement  to  the  good  will  of  Lord  St.  Albans,  whom  he  had 
senred  as  secretaiy,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  His 
"Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,**  which  was  his  juvenile  play  of 
"The  Guardian *'  in  an  altered  form,  was  censured  as  a  satire 
upon  the  king's  party.  He  was  also  guilty  of  an  ode  in  which 
Bratas  was  honored,  and  it  is  said  that  a  request  to  the  king 
for  some  recognition  of  his  faithful  service  to  the  ro3'al  famil}'' 
in  its  adversit}''  was  met  by  Charles  II.  with  the  answer,  '*  Mr. 
Cowley's  pardon  is  his  reward."  He  published  in  1662  two 
boc^s  in  Latin  verse  ''  Of  Plants,"  which  sang  of  herbs  in 
the  manner  of  the  elegies  b}-  0^•id  and  TibuUus.  Four  other 
books  were  added :  two  upon  flowers,  in  the  various  measures 
of  Catullus  and  Horace ;  and  two  upon  trees,  in  the  manner 
of  Virgil's  "  Georgics."  The  last  book  is  patriotic  and  ix)liti- 
caL  The  British  oak,  in  an  assembly  of  the  trees,  enlarges 
upon  the  king's  troubles  and  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  War. 
This  work,  "  Plantarum,  Libri  VI.,"  was  first  published  complete 
with  Cowley's  other  Latin  poems,  in  1668.  He  translated  two 
of  Pindar's  odos,  the  Second  Olympic  and  the  Third  Nemean, 
turned  into  a  Pindaric  ode  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
and  wrote  odes  of  his  own  in  the  same  manner.  He  had  a 
lively  fanc}'  and  a  generous  mind,  capable  of  real  elevation  of 
thought,  although  for  high  flight  as  a  poet  his  wings  were  too 
much  clogged  with  ornament.     He  died  in  July,  1667,  the  year 
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of  the  publication  of  that  ■■Aiiiiub  Mirabilia "  in  whit-li  tlic 
writing  even  of  Dryden  stil!  had  traces  of  the  Later  Eupliuisni. 
But  the  Pindaric  wle,  as  an  imitation  tVom  the  ancients,  became 
one  of  the  recognized  forms  of  verse  under  the  new  influence. 
Neither  Cowley  nor  any  other  of  these  new  writers  of  Pindarics 
came  near  to  Ben  Jonson,  whose  noble  "  Pindaric  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  Sir  H.  Morison  "  was  true  to  the  nncicnt  model. 
But  now,  if  a  poet,  bound  by  rule,  and  condemned  to  the  heroic 
couplet  as  the  safe  classical  measure,  wished  for  a  little  liberty 
to  be  wilful  in  metre  and  aiidaeioiis  in  thought,  he  could  still  Im 
polite  and  classical  by  taking  out  his  freedom  un<ler  shadow  of 
the  name  of  a  Pindaric  ode. 

Cowley  remained  tnio  to  his  opinions  on  the  gieat  conliict  of 
his  time;  but  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  intellectual 
foppery  of  the  Restoration,  or  with  the  course  of  life  at  Ibe 
court  of  Charles  II.  He  passed,  therefore,  his  Inst  scvcu  or 
eight  years  by  the  Thames,  in  "  calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent,*' 
Away  from  the  stir  of  London,  flrst  at  Barn-Elms,  where  he  had 
a  dangerous  fever,  and  then  at  Chertse}'.  The  wise  Ihoughlfill- 
nesa  of  these  last  years  is  shown  by  Cowlej'a  "  Essays  In  Verso 
and  Prose."  Although  he  was  a  man  who  found  much  pleasuro 
in  solitude,  and  is  said  o^cn  to  have  leil  the  room  when  n 
woman  entered,  he  animated  these  essays  with  the  love  of  liberty 
in  a  social  form.  Solitude  meanl  liberty  to  thluk.  "The  first 
Minister  of  State,"  said  Cowley,  *'  has  not  so  much  business  In 
public  as  the  wise  man  has  in  private."  The  private  slution, 
not  in  bonds  to  poverty  nor  under  the  restraints  of  nrtifleisl 
form,  was  his  ideal  of  a  ftoeman's  life :  "'  with  so  much  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  piety  and  [ihilosophy  (that  is,  of  the  study  of 
God's  laws  and  of  his  cicatures)  as  may  afford  him  matter 
enough  never  to  be  idle,  though  without  business ;  and  never  to 
be  melancholy,  though  without  sin  or  vanity."  And  again : 
"If  lifu  should  a  wpll-firOer'd  poem  be 

(In  wblob  be  only  hils  i\w  white 

WTio  joins  Ittw  prolli  with  Ihe  befil  dcliijbt), 

Thi-  more  Iii'pok  strnin  Irl  ollii-rs  loko. 

Mint!  Ilia  Pindiiric  wny  I'll  mute: 

The  ninttpr  (hnll  b«  ^a\n,  tlif  iiumb«n  loose  ftml  free. 

It  ibKll  not  keep  one  Httled  pace  of  lime, 
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III  the  same  tune  it  shall  not  always  chime, 

Nor  shall  each  day  just  to  his  neighbor  rhyme. 

A  thousand  liberties  it  shall  dispense, 

And  yet  shall  manage  all  without  offence 

Or  to  the  sweetness  of  the  sound,  or  greatness  of  the  sense." 

One  source  of  the  charm  of  Cowley's  Essay's  is  that  they  came 
straight  from  the  heart,  and  that  there  is  this  unity  of  thought 
in  their  variet}' of  treatment.  Whatever  his  theme  —  Liberty, 
or  Solitude,  or  Obscnrit}*,  or  Greatness,  or  Avarice,  or  the 
Dangers  of  an  Honest  Man  in  Mucli  Company,  or  the  Shortness 
of  Life  and  tlie  Uncertainty  of  Riches,  or  Nature  in  the  Fields 
and  in  the  Garden,  or  if  he  was  onl}'  giving  verse  translation  of 
Claudian's  "  Old  Man  of  Verona,**  Horace's  "  Country  Mouse," 
or  those  lines  from  the  second  book  of  Virgil's  ''Georgics" 
which  begin  "O  fortunatos  nimium,"  or  Martial's  ''Vis  fieri 
liber?" — the  theme  is  always  one,  —  Peace  in  the  form 
of  life  which  gives  the  highest  Freedom  to  fit  use  of  a  full 
mind. 

Henry  VaughaJi  (b.  1621;  d.  1CU5)  studied  at  Oxford,  and  spent 
his  life  as  a  physician  in  Wales.  Ilis  published  writings  are  **  Poems, 
with  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  Englished,**  1G40;  **Silex  Scintilians,*' 
1650;  "Olor  Iscanus,"  1651;  "The  Mount  of  Olives,"  1652;  "Flores 
Solitudinis,"  1054;  and  "  Thalia  Rediviva,  The  Pastimes  and  Diversions 
of  a  Countiy  Muse,"  1678. 

&  In  excuse  for  the  king's  indifference  to  Cowley,  it  ma}'  be 
said  that  as  there  was  no  i)ossible  accord  in  the  vibration  of  the 
two  minds,  one  could  get  no  tone  out  of  the  other.  Why,  then, 
did  Charles  also  neglect  Samuel  Butler,  who  aided  the  court 
party  with  lively  jest  against  the  Puritans,  and  was  in  much 
need  of  friendl}*  patronage  ?  Charles  slione  in  shallow  mimicry 
of  earnest  men,  and  could  put  all  his  mind  into  the  telling  of  an 
idle  stor}' ;  he  enjoyed  ridicule  of  his  adversaries,  and  he  there- 
fore found  much  to  enjoy  in  '^  Hudibras."  But  it  was  the  work 
of  a  man  who  labored  and  read,  and  who  liked  work.  His 
Majest}'  liked  sauntering  through  life.  He  preferred  the  com- 
pany of  Killigrew  and  men  whose  jests  were  idle ;  but  even 
then  he  was  apt  to  forget  their  faces  if  they  were  a  week  out 
of  his  sight,  and  Butler  was  too  proud  to  stand  in  the  throng  of 
the  court  suitors.     Samuel  Butler  was  born  in  February,  1612, 
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at  Sti'cnsliam,  Worcestershire,  tlic  filUi  of  seven  cliiklrco  or  & 
fiinnll  farmer,  who  had  sent  him  to  the  college  school  at  Worces- 
ter, He  began  lift  as  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  [icace,  Tbfiinns 
Jctl'criGS,  of  Eari'a  Croombe,  and  he  then  amused  himself  witli 
miisic  and  painting.  Probably  at  this  time  iie  com|)ilc<l  iu  low 
French  a  complete  ajUabus  of  '•  Coke  u|Kin  LitllctoD ;  "  Uicre 
also  existed  in  Butler's  handwriting  a  French  dictionary,  con- 
l)iled  and  transcribed  by  him.  AfterwaiiJs  Butler  came  into 
the  service  of  tiie  Earl  of  Kent,  at  Wrest,  in  Bedfoi-tlBliiiv. 
lie  was  then  about  seventeen.  Sclden,  acting  as  solicitor  and 
steward  to  the  family,  employed  Butler  to  wiite  anil  translate 
for  liim.  Here  Butler  liad  access  to  booivs,  and  must  have  been 
an  active  and  attentive  reader.  After  several  years  at  Wi-cat, 
he  pasacfl  into  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  at  Wood  End, 
or  Coplc  Iloo  Fnim,  three  miles  f\-om  Bedfoixl.  Sir  Samuel 
Luke  was  a  wealthy  man,  justice  of  the  i)eace,  colonel  id  Um 
army  of  the  Parliament,  and  memlier  for  Bctirordshiiv  in  tlie 
Long  Parliament.  Sir  Samuel  Luke  and  his  Puritan  fricmlB 
seem  to  have  suggested  to  Butler  his  burlesque  iK>cm;  indeed, 
Butler,  in  closing  the  first  canto  of  his  tirst  iiart,  indicated  Sir 
Samuel  Luke  in  a  bkink,  wlien  iic  made  "  Hudibi-as,"  preimring 
"  to  keep  the  jwaco  'twist  d»^  and  Iwar,"  say : 

"  'Tis  sung  there  is  n  valiant  Uiimelake 
In  foreign  land,  yclpp'il  — 
To  wliom  we  have  been  ati  compared 
For  purBuii.  pnrU,  ndilreas,  and  beard; 
BoUi  equftlly  rcputeri  alout. 
Ami  iu  tlie  aaiue  Causu  boiii  have  fougliL 
He  ofi,  iu  SLicl)  allKinpIs  as  thesn, 
C&ine  ofT  wlUi  glory  luiil  iuctcm; 
Nor  will  we  l»i\  iu  ili'  e^icciiUou 
For  waul  of  eiiuft]  rcsuliiliou." 

After  the  Restoration,  Butler  was  made  secj-etary  to  Lord  (nr- 
bcry,  and  stewanl  of  Ludlow  Castle ;  for  I^ord  Carbery,  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Hiond,  iiad  become  Lord  President  of  Wales.  In 
Ludlow  Castle,  Butler  preparetl  for  the  press  the  first  part  of 
"Hudibros,"  wliich  apiKjared  in  lUOi.  A*  a  burlesque  romance 
it  is  in  the  octosyllabic  r1i,vmc  of  our  old  metrical  romances, 
yjUi  a  ft^uent  use  of  extra  sylUblcm  for  comic  double  ud 
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treUe  rfajmes,  like  those  whidi  have  kept  Alive  the  name  of 
Alexander  Ross: 

'*  There  wjis  mn  ancient  sage  philosopher 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over. 
And  swore  the  world,  as  he  coald  proye. 
Was  made  of  fighting  and  of  love.*' 

So  Batkr,  at  the  opening  of  ^^  Htidibras,'*  spoke  of  the  times 
"  when  ci\ic  fuiy  first  grew  high," 

"  And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick.*' 

So  of  the  slocks,  described  as  a  castle : 

''  In  all  the  fabric 
You  shall  not  see  one  stone  nor  a  brick." 

Or  the  single  rhyme  could  be  made  whimsically,  as 

*'  If  animal,  both  of  us  may 
As  justly  pass  for  bears  as  they ; 
For  we  are  animals  no  less, 
Although  of  different  specieses.*' 

The  form  of  Butler's  mock  heroic  was  influenced  by  bis  reading 
of  "  Don  Quixote,"  whom  be  quoted  now  and  then.  "  Don 
Quixote  "  bad  been  translated  by  Thomas  Shelton,  fVom  an 
Italian  version,  and  first  publishe<l  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in 
1612  and  1620,  afterwards  in  one  folio  volume,  in  1652.  Iludi- 
bras,  on  a  horse  clearly  related  to  Rosinante,  went  ''  a  colonel- 
ling"  as  a  Presb^'terian  Quixote,  and  bad  his  Sancho  in  Squire 
Ralpbo,  through  whom  Butler  caricatured  the  Independents. 
In  the  debates  between  Iludibras  and  his  squire,  the  ix>ints  of 
difference  between  Presb}'tcrians  and  Independents  arc  touched 
lightl}' ;  and  what  story  there  is  proceeds,  in  good  romance 
fashion,  no  faster  than  Chaucer's  "  Sir  Thopas."  But  the 
whimsical  dialogues,  descriptions,  and  turns  of  fanc}'  that  make 
up  the  poem,  sparkle  witli  keen  wit  applied  incessantly'  to  the 
real  life  and  deei>er  thought  of  (England  in  its  daj*.  The  man 
of  tme  genius  never  8j)ends  his  encrg}'  on  the  mere  outward 
fashions  of  his  time.  The  story  of  the  firet  part  of  the  ix)em 
told  how  Sir  Iludibras  and  Ralpho  went  forth  to  make  an  end 
of  a  bear-baiting,  were  dmbbed  in  battle  with  the  folk  concerned 
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in  t!ie  bear-baitiiig,  hut  were  left,  by  Ihc  escape  of  llie  bear, 
masters  of  the  field  ami  of  a  one-leggeil  fiddler,  whom  they 
carried  ofT  mid  put  in  the  aloclcs.  The  escaped  Iwar  hfiving 
been  rescued,  his  friends  t-anie  in  stareh  of  the  warriors,  beset 
the  house  of  Hudibrns,  and  ivht-n  he  cnme  out  with  KalpUo 
betimes  in  the  morning,  being  stirred  by  a  eense  of  victory  to 
present  himself  with  new  bo]X!  to  a  distlainftd  widoiv  who  had 
goods  and  chattels,  he  was  in  trouble  again,  and  finally  lan- 
quiehed  in  single  combat  by  a  woman.  TruUa  then  claimed 
bis  arms,  adorned  him  whh  her  petticoat,  caused  Hudibras  and 
Ralpho  to  be  jjiiI  in  the  stocks  from  which  the  one-legged  fid- 
dler was  released.  So  they  wore  left,  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
Ijendent,  in  high  argument  together  about  synods.  There  was 
no  book  so  popular  at  court  as  "  Hiidibras  "  when  it  came  out. 
The  king  quoted  its  couplets ;  I^rd  Clarendon  hung  Butler's 
jx>Ttrait  on  his  wall ;  it  was,  as  Pcpys  records,  the  book  moat 
iu  fashion. 

The  second  part,  equally  popular,  appeared  in  IC04.  Butler 
maiTJed,  but  not  money.  The  king  and  court  did  nothing  for 
him  ;  and,  according  to  one  account,  which  has  been  disputed, 
he  was  saved  from  absolute  starvation  only  by  the  lilwraliCy 
of  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  William  Longueville, 
who  at  la^t  paid  for  bis  Omeral.  The  discreilit  of  this  neg- 
lect was  felt  by  other  men  of  genius  who  were  Butler's  con- 
temporaries. Dryden,  in  nicking  for  unpaid  arrears  of  his 
own  salary,  wrote,  "■  It  is  enough  for  one  age  to  have  neg- 
lected Mr.  Cowley,  and  staned  Mr.  Bnller."  Olway.  nolloui; 
befoi-e  he  died  in  hunger,  wrote  iu  llie  prologue  to  a  play  : 
"  Tell  'em  Low  Siiciiaci'  dl^il,  Itnw  Cnuley  mournml, 
Ilow  Butler's  f nil li  ami  sl'hIw  wew  rcliiriioil." 
And  Oldham  asked,  "On  Buller.  who  can  tliink  without  Just 
rage?"  After  puhlishiiig  two  purtn  of  "lludibras."  Bntler 
Itirni^  from  his  labor  sick  at  heart.  There  was  un  inlcrviU  of 
fourteen  years,  during  which  he  livwl  in  olisctirilv.  Iwfore  tho 
third  part  appeared,  in  lliTS ;  and  he  died  in  September,  1680. 

7.  Andrew  MarveU,  born  in  Novemlwr,  1620,  was  son  of 
a  clergyman  wlio  was  mnslcr  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Kiiigs- 
ton-npon-lliill.    lie  w.is  sent  at  foiirtMU  to  Trinity  College,  Caim- 
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bridge.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1638,  and  about  1642  went 
abroad,  spending  four  3'ears  in  foreign  travel.  After  his  return 
he  was  at  Bilbrough,  in  Yorkshire,  teaching  languages  to  the 
onl}'  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax ;  and  his  first  poems  were  upon 
the  Hill  and  Grove  at  Bilbrough  and  upon  the  House  at  Nun- 
Appleton,  another  seat  of  Fairfax's,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1653, 
Milton  recommended  the  appointment  of  Marvell  as  his  assist- 
ant secretary,  but  at  that  time  without  success.  He  described 
him,  both  from  rejx)!!  and  joersonal  converse,  as  of  "singular 
desert;  "  told  that  he  had  l)een  four  3'ears  abroad,  in  Holland, 
France,  Ital}',  and  Spain,  knew  the  languages  of  those  countries, 
and  was  well  read  in  Latin  and  Greek.  With  characteristic 
kindliness,  Milton  added  to  his  recommendation  of  vounjic 
Marvell:  *'This,  my  lord,  I  write  sincerel}',  without  any  other 
end  than  to  perform  my  duty  to  the  public  in  helping  them 
to  an  humble  servant ;  lading  aside  those  jealousies  and  that 
emulation  which  mine  own  condition  might  suggest  to  me  \>y 
bringing  in  such  a  coadjutor.'* 

Milton  sent,  in  1654,  his  "  Second  Defence  for  the  People  of 
England  "  to  Cromwell  b}-  Andrew  Marvell's  hand  ;  and  in  1657 
Cromwell  made  Marvell  tutor  to  young  Mr.  Dutton,  the  son  of 
an  old  IHend  who  had  died  leaving  the  Protector  his  boj^'s 
guardian.  Andrew  Marvell's  quality  had  now  made  itself 
known,  and  in  the  same  year,  1657,  he  obtained  the  office  of 
assistant  secretarj^  to  Milton  for  the  foreign  con'cspondence. 
What  was  written  officially  for  foreigners  was  Latin ;  but  un- 
official correspondence  and  conversation  m  the  cliief  languages 
of  Europe  would  be  required  also,  and  for  this  Milton  and 
Mar\'ell  were  both  qualified. 

Andrew  Marvell,  who  had  followed  Cromwell's  career  with 
his  verse,  was  among  those  who  sincerely  mourned  that  great 
man's  death.  Under  the  Restoration,  Marvell  surrendered 
neither  to  the  social  nor  to  the  i)olitical  corruption  of  the  time. 
He  represented  Hull  in  Parliament,  and  fought  for  liberty  of 
conscience  with  satire,  the  one  weapon  eff*ective  among  triflers 
In  high  places.  According  to  the  custom  of  an  older  time,  Hull 
paid  its  members ;  and  private  news-letters  then  furnishing 
what  we  find  now  in  the  newspapers,  Marvell  maintained  a 
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steady  coi-rcsimnilcuce  with  his  constituents,  sending  almost 
eveiy  ]xist-niglit  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament, 
lie  aeldora  or  never  eixike  in  the  House;  liut  liis  yien  was  a 
known  iwwer.  Indolent  King  Ci>ai'ka  rt'lisheil  tlie  sharpness 
of  it,  although  liis  own  fuilios  and  vltxs  were  not  spai-eil.  The 
court  party  would  have  iiecn  glad  to  sccm-e  the  one  lively 
satirist  who  was  not  on  their  own  side.  Lord  Danliy  found  his 
way  up  to  Manell's  second  floor  in  a  c-oint  leading  IVom  the 
Stiaiid,  with  message  of  leganl  from  the  king,  and  expression 
of  liis  Slajesty's  desire  to  serve  liini,  Marvoll  answeretl  that 
Lis  Majesty  had  it  not  in  his  jwwev  to  seno  hini.  When  a 
place  at  court  was  suggested,  Mnn'cU  i-eplied  that  if  he  aw-eptwl 
it  he  imist  cither  l>e  ungialeful  to  the  king  in  opixtsing  court 
measures,  or  a.  traitor  to  liis  coiintiy  in  complying  wilb  tliom. 
Ilia  Majesty  must  believe  him  a  loyal  subject,  and  true  to  the 
king's  real  interest  in  remaining  independent.  Lord  Danby 
ended  witli  otter  of  a  present  of  n  tJiuiisand  jwinids  from  h\» 
Majesty,  and  that  was  refuses!  as  fli'mly.  In  one  of  liis  verse 
satires,  "  Hodge's  Vision  from  lliu  illonumeht.  December, 
1675,"  the  member  for  Hull  i-cfers  to  the  britwry  of  memliera 
of  Pai-Uament : 

"Seeliowluhtimlde  giii»c  tlio  sl.ives  ndviuico 
Tn  u^ll  n  late  of  Anny,  and  ot  Pmnce, 
WhiUl  proitO  prrrogntivt!  in  wunifiil  guise. 
Their  fear,  love,  iliity,  daiigar  does  despise. 
Tliere,  in  11  brilH>J  cnminllteo,  they  euulrivc 
'  Tn  give  our  birtkrIghiR  In  prcn'g«live : 
Give,  dill  1  say  ?    Thuy  sell,  niid  «L-li  so  denr 
Tlint  liolf  each  tax  Dniiby  distriliiiies  Oifrt. 
Uanby,  *tis  Ht  Ilie  prioe  so  grttM.  sli.iU  l)e. 
They  sell  ruligloii,  sell  llieir  liberty." 
Marvel!  told  the  king  in  his  verse,  that,  as  the  astronomer  de- 
scribed 8i>ots  in  the  sun.  hu  loyally  dcseriliMl  his  faults,  nnt 
)>oint«d  out  that  those  wlio  seemed  his  couitiers  wcie  but  hia 
tliseaBO.     He  attacked  tliose  who  for  tlieir  own  odvantaifg 
"About  the  eummon  |>Hiu'e  hnve  Misuil  a  tuiico; 
The  kltiedoni  from  the  cruwn  dlsliiK't  would  Me, 
And  peel  the  Ihirk  lo  burn  nt  lust  llio  lr««. 
As  Ceres  eoni.  and  Flora  Is  llie  spring. 
As  Bacclni*  wine,  tba  Country  Is  iba  Ua^" 
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Let  him  get  rid  of  his  "  scratching  courtiers  " — "  Tlie  smallest 
vermin  make  the  greatest  waste*'  —  let  him  choose  for  his 
companions  and  counsellors  generous  men  too  noble  to  flatter, 
and  too  rich  to  steal : 

**  Where  few  the  number,  choice  is  there  less  hard ; 
Give  us  this  court,  and  rule  without  a  guard." 

The  spots  in  the  sun  were  assuredly  not  spared  in  ]Mar\'eirs 

rhymes.    In  the  dialogue  between  the  horses  of  the  two  statues, 

that  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cross,  set  up  by  Lord  Danby, 

and  that  of  Charles  IL  at  Woolchurch,  set  up  bj'  Sir  Robert 

Viner,  they  agreed  in  lament 

"To  see  Dei  Gratia  writ  on  the  throne, 
And  the  king's  wicked  life  say,  *  God  there  is  none.' " 

The  horse  of  Charing  said  to  the  horse  of  Woolchurch : 

"  Thy  rider  puts  no  man  to  death  in  his  wrath. 
But  is  buried  alive  in  lust  and  in  sloth; " 

and  thought  he  "  had  rather  bear  Nero  than  Sardanapalus." 

"  Woolchurch,     What  is  thy  opinion  of  James,  Duke  of  York  ? 
.Charing,  The  same  that  the  frogs  had  of  Jupiter's  stork. 

With  the  Turk  in  his  head,  and  the  Pope  in  his  heart, 

Father  Pjitrick's  disciples  will  make  England  smart. 

If  e'er  he  be  king  I  know  Britain's  doom. 

We  must  all  to  a  stake,  or  be  converts  to  Rome. 

Ah  Tudor!  ah  Tudor!  of  Stuarts  enough; 

None  ever  reigned  like  old  Bess  in  the  ruff." 

And  presently'  we  have  this  question  and  answer : 

"  *  But  canst  thou  devise  when  things  will  be  mended  ? ' 
*  When  the  reign  of  the  line  of  the  Stuarts  is  ended.'  " 

So  spoke  the  verse  of  Marvell,  whose  satire  both  in  verse  and 
prose  dealt  only  with  the  vital  questions  of  his  time.  Thus, 
when  Samuel  Parker  not  only  attacked  the  Nonconformists,  but 
argned  for  the  supreme  ix)wer  of  a  king  to  bind  the  consciences 
of  his  subjects,  he  brought  Andrew  Man- ell  down  in  unmercifid 
prose  satire  on  himself  and  his  cause.  Man-ell  never  lost  sight 
of  the  principle  for  which  he  was  contending  in  the  form  of 
battle  then  most  likely  to  prevail.  Simply  direct  reasoning 
would  have  been  read  onl}'  b^-  those  who  agreed  with  it  already, 
but  the  worrjing  of  Doctor  Parker  and  his  cause  with  reason  in 
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the  form  of  a  shrewd  iianteriag  satire,  not  free  from  u  coarseness 
and  rough  personality  more  pleasant  aiid  coiivindng  then  than 
now,  was  a  delightful  sijectat'lo  even  to  Doctor  Porktr's  friends. 
There  was  no  better  way  of  knocking  the  8iipj>ort  ivom  under  a 
ehallow  and  intemperate  apostle  of  a  king's  right  to  direct  tlie 
consciences  of  Lis  people.  Anthony  i  Wood  says  tlwt  Parker 
"judged  it  more  prudent  to  lay  down  the  cudgels  than  to  cnl^r 
the  lists  again  with  an  unlowardly  combatant,  so  liugcly  wvll 
versed  and  expoi'ienced  in  the  then  but  newl_\-  re&ueil  art, 
though  much  in  mode  and  fashion  ever  since,  of  sjioiting  tuid 
jeering  bulfoonery.  It  was  generally  tliouglit,  however,  hy 
many  of  those  who  wci-e  otheiwise  favorers  of  Parker's  cause. 
that  the  victory  lay  on  Marvell's  side,  and  it  wrought  this  goo<1 
effect  on  Parker,  that  forever  after  it  took  down  his  great 
spirit."  Burnet  says  he  '■  withdrew  from  the  town,  and  ccat«d 
writing  for  some  yeara."  Bnt  Samuel  Parker,  who  was  made 
Bishop  of  Oxfonl  hy  James  II.,  and  died  iu  IC87,  jjoured  out 
his  impotent  rage  against  his  adversary  iu  a  Latin  History  of 
his  Own  Time  (from  ICGO  to  1680).  "  De  Rebus  siii  Tcinporis 
Commentai-iorum  Libri  IV.,"  which  was  not  printed  until  I'l'it, 
appeared  in  an  Engliaji  tianslation  by  Thonms  Newlin  in  1727, 
and  became  known  aa  "The  Tory  Chronicle,"  Marvell's  next 
prose  satire  was  called  forth  about  three  yeara  Inter  by  Dr. 
Francis  Turner.  The  Bishop  of  Herefoitt,  Dr.  Croft,  tiail 
publishwl  a  book  ui'^ng  forbearance  and  chniily  U|K>n  all  I 
contending  parties  in  religion.  This  book,  called  "  The  \alced 
Truth;  or.  the  True  State  of  tlie  Piimitive  Church:  by  m 
Humble  Moderatoi-,"  had  been  attacked  without  forbearnnce  or 
charity  by  Dr.  Turner,  Master  of  St,  .lohn's  College,  Cara- 
bridge,  in  "  Animadversious  on  the  Nakwl  Truth."  That 
was  in  Iit75,  when  tlie  i)0|iular  new  play  (printe*l  iu  1C7A)  was 
Etlieregc's  "Man  of  Motii-."  Marvcli  at  ome  (ill«i  Dr. 
Turner  with  a  character  out  of  it,  as  "Mr.  Smirko;  or,  the 
Divine  in  Mode,"  and  again  charged  home  on  the  court  party 
with  allusion  fras\\  fltun  the  last  new  play,  and  a  force  of  ttatlra 
that  cut  off  the  unlucky  Dr.  Tinner  from  the  support  ond  felloir- 
ship  he  looked  for.  Marvel!  athled  to  his  "  Mr.  Smlrke  '*  "A 
bJiort  Historical  Eseaj-  concerning  Ucucral  Coundlit,  Crevd*! 
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and  Impositions  in  Matters  of  Religion.**  In  1677  MaireQ 
defended  John  Howe  against  three  assailants  of  a  book  of  his 
on  "  Divine  Prescience ;  "  and  in  the  following  year  he  published 
*'  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Poi)ery  and  Arbitran-  Govern- 
ment in  England."     In  August,  1678,  he  died. 

&  Sir  WilHam  Davenant;  son  of  an  Oxford  innkeeper, 
was  bom  in  1606,  was  educated  at  the  Oxford  Grammar  School 
and  at  Lincoln  College,  went  to  court  as  page  to  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  and  was  then  in  the  household  of  Fulke  Greville, 
Lord  Brooke,  until  the  murder  of  his  patron  in  1628.  Dave- 
nant then  turned  to  the  stage,  and  began,  in  1629,  with  a  tra- 
ged}-,  *'  AlboWne,  King  of  the  Lombards ;  **  followed  next  year 
by  two  plays,  '^  The  Cruel  Brother,"  and  '•  The  Just  Italian.** 
In  1634,  he  wrote  a  masque,  '^  The  Temple  of  Love,"  to  be  pre- 
sented at  AVhitehall  by  the  queen  and  her  ladies.  In  1635,  he 
published,  with  other  poems,  '^  Madagascar,"  a  poem  on  an 
achievement  at  sea  by  Prince  Rupert.  Davenant  remained  in 
favor  at  court  for  his  masques  and  plays ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Ben  Jonson,  took  his  place.  In  1639,  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  the  compan}-  acting  at  the  Cockpit  in  Dnny  Lane. 
Outbreak  of  civil  war  brought  him  into  danger.  He  escaped, 
returncil,  was  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Ordnance,  and,  in  1643,  was  knighted  for  his  service  at  the 
sic^e  of  Gloucester.  As  an  exile  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
king's  reign,  he  was  writing  ''  Gondibert,"  an  heroic  poem.  He 
was  living  with  Lord  Jenny n  in  the  Louvre,  when,  in  January, 
1650,  he  dated  the  '^  Discourse  upon  Gondibert,  an  Heroic 
Poem,"  addressed  to  Thomas  llobbes,  who  had  been  reading 
the  poem  as  it  was  written.  It  occurred  to  him  to  go  to  the 
loyal  colony  of  Virginia  with  a  bodj'  of  workmen ;  but  the  ves- 
sel in  which  he  sailed  was  taken  b}*  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  Davenant  was  carried  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  in  Cowes  Castle.  There  he  continued  ''  Gondi- 
bert "  to  the  middle  of  the  third  book,  and  as  that  was  half  the 
poem  —  for  his  plan  was  to  have  five  books  answering  to  five 
acts  of  a  play,  with  cantos  answering  to  scenes  —  he  wrote  a 
*'  Postscript  to  the  Reader,"  dated  '*  Cowes  Castle,  Oct.  22, 
1650,"  and  SfBnt  it  to  the  press.    With  its  prefatory  discourse 
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and  postscript  this  balf  of  the  poem,  which  was  left  a  fragment, 
appeare<l  in  1C51.  Davenant  was  brought  to  London  for  trial, 
anil  his  lil'e  was  saveil,  some  say  by  two  aldermen  of  York, 
some  say  by  Milton.  Ho  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  two  years, 
but  treated  with  indulgence.  Davenant  and  his  "  Gondibert " 
were  laughed  at,  in  lljj3,  bj-  four  writers  of  '•  Certain  Versea 
written  by  several  of  the  Author's  Friends,  to  be  Reprinted  in 
the  Second  Edition  of  Gondibert ; "  and  these  critics  were  not 
"  teini>erate  and  benign,"  But  the  book  has  interest  for  the 
student.  The  long,  grave,  half-philosophical  preface,  prosing 
about  rhyming,  marks  very  distinctly  that  inSuencc  of  France 
upon  our  literature  of  which  the  grountla  were  then  fully  estab- 
lished, and  which  came  in  with  the  Restoration.  As  to  metre, 
the  use  in  a  heroic  poem  of  what  Da^'ennnt  called  his  "  inter- 
woven stanza  of  four"  was  preferred,  he  said,  because  he 
"  believeil  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  the  reader,  in  a  work  of 
length,  to  give  this  respite  or  pause  between  everj-  stanza  (hav- 
ing endeavored  that  each  should  contain  a  period)  than  to  niu 
him  out  of  breath  with  continued  couplets.  Nor  doth  altcmste 
rhyme  by  an)'  lowliness  of  cadence  make  the  sound  less  heroic, 
but  rather  adapt  it  to  a  plain  and  stately  composing  of  music; 
and  the  brevity  of  tlie  stanza  renders  it  less  subtle  to  the  com- 
poser, and  more  easy  to  the  singer,  which,  in  '  stilo  rocitativo," 
when  the  story  is  long,  is  chiefly  requisite."  He  adds  that  he 
was  chiefly  influenced  by  hope  that  the  cantos  of  his  poom 
might  really  be  sung  at  village  feasts.  Dryden  for  a  time  (fal- 
lowed Davenant's  adoption  of  this  measure  as  the  heroic  stanxa. 
which  Davenant  found  i-eady  iH?ifeetcd  in  Sir  John  Dnvies's 
"  Nosce  Teipsuni."  In  its  design,  the  (worn  blends  somethtng 
of  the  political  philosophy  of  Hobbea  with  the  keen  iiiteruHl  in 
nature  C|uiokened  by  Bacon,  and  seeks  to  build  on  thcni  a  soiifi 
of  love  and  war,  designed,  aa  Davenant  said  of  it  in  liis  Post- 
script. "  to  strip  Nature  naked,  and  clotlic  her  again  in  llie  jier- 
ftict  shape  of  virtue." 

The  Lombnrd  Arlbert  rules  ia  Terona;  ItlR  naty  rlillit  Is  a  lUuglitcr, 
ItbixliLliiitl.  Either  Prince  Oswald  or  Diiko  f.inniillicrt,  lx>lh  mipliry  In 
war,  might  well  the  ilmnsel,  and  succeed  lo  eniiiirc.  Oawald  Is  brilliant, 
aud  amltitluiu  of  rule;  Gondibert  hu  ambition  of  a  higher  klad.    Each 
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bas  Lis  camp  and  ladioii.  Tliere  is  x  Imiiilng  of  GouJaben's,  Jej^ling  to 
jui  amboili  of  Onrilirs,  azi<]  a  ^-at-L  2x1  wLIdi  GosMlJlien  is  wouDd^d, 
Oswald  slain.  Tbea,  ai  tbe  dose  cf  iLe  first  ho&k.  Goudibert  is  taken,  \ff 
ad%'ice  of  tlie  ^ed  Ulfiiu  to  the  Lo:ise  c(f  Astngoii,  iLe  wise  and  weattrfaij;. 

"  Tlovcli  cBstiini*  Xatnn-.  cbedc'J  l>f  Dncjxif , 
Ha*  ^ouiy  w^cntt  *be  vcm^il  ne'er  input ; 
Tlaft  £H»ed  phjlcancipbt-r  ib  Xaxure's  vpif, 
AnJ  bdrbleM  ^vcs  tL*  imriTigtaee  to  An."* 

Ill  the  next  boc^  after  four  cuitos  of  erents  at  Verona,  tlie  seat  of  em- 
pire, where  Khodaliud  can  give  supreme  rule  with  her  hand,  we  find 
GoiKllbert  in  the  house  of  Asiragon,  which  is  more  full  of  signs  of  deep 
inquinr  into  nature  than  John  Evelyn  found  the  lodgings  of  ^^tbe 
most  obliging  and  universal!}*  curious  Dr.  Wilkins.'*  Ch'er  one  gate  Is 
written,  '^  Great  Nature's  Office,**  where  old  busy  men  are  laboring  as 
Nature's  registrars;  there  is  a  garden,  **  Nature's  Niirscr\*:'-  a  skeleton 
soom,  called  "  The  Cabinet  of  Death: *' 

**  Which  MMDC  the  Honamont  of  Bodies  name ; 

The  Arke,  vhich  mvc*  from  grare*  all  dying  kiiMkw ; 
Tl^  to  a  ■tmctore  led,  long  known  to  Fune, 
And  caU*d  the  Monnmcnt  of  Vaniah'd  Minds. 

**  Where,  when  they  thought  they  saw  in  well-aonght  hooks 
Th'  astemhlcd  sonles  of  all  that  Hen  held  wise. 
It  hred  such  awAill  rcvYencc  in  their  looks. 
As  if  they  saw  the  hury'd  writers  rise.** 

There  is  also  a  triple  Temple,  dedicated  '*  To  Days  of  Praise,  and  Peni- 
tence, and  Prayer."  In  this  half  mj-thical  house  of  Astragon  there  is 
Birtha,  daughter  of  Astragon,  who  tends  Goudibcrt*8  wounds,  and  wliose 
womanhood  is  partly  an  ideal  of  the  simple  beauty  and  beneficence  of 
Nature.  Her  Gondibert  loves,  though  Aribert  had  destined  him  for 
Rhodalind.  When  Gondibert  seeks  Astragon^s  assent  to  this  love,  ho 
has  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  the  lady*s  father,  and  expresses 
much  of  the  main  thought  of  the  poem  by  telling  in  what  way  he  is 
ambitious.  lie  has  vanquished  the  Huns,  he  would  conquer  the  world, 
but  only  because  division  of  interest  is  the  main  cause  of  disconl  (here 
Thomas  Ilobbes  approved  the  writer's  principles),  and  Gondibert  wished 
to  bring  the  universe,  for  its  own  peace,  under  a  single  monarchy.  A 
great  warlike  ambition;  but,  he  says: 

*'  Bat  let  not  what  so  needfiilly  was  done, 

Though  still  pursued,  make  you  amhition  fooro ; 
For  could  I  force  all  monarchys  to  one. 
That  universal  crown  I  would  not  weare. 

'*  He  who  does  blindly  soar  at  Rhodalind, 

Mounts  like  sceld  Doves,  still  higher  Arom  his  ease; 
And  in  the  lust  of  empire  he  may  ftnde. 
High  hope  docs  better  than  fhiition  pleaso* 
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"ncnill  rcwardof  conquot  I  wouEdfiiidu; 
Leave  ililnlng  Ibranc'i  for  Blrtbn  In  a  (hade; 
With  Xnlurr'a  quid  nnndon  fill  my  mlDilF, 
AiAi  praln  her  mosl  becmuv  ihe  BlnJa  mailc.'* 

Davcnnnt  is  urtifitinl  hi  his  [iraiao  of  nature,  but  there  is  true 
ilignity  in  manj'  pnssagca  of  "  Gondiltcrt."  witli  freqnent  felicity 
of  eiiprcssion  ;  tliciG  is  such  aim  at  ingenuity  as  wc  tinil  tn  the 
I^tcr  Euphuiats,  modified  by  llie  new  influence  of  the  French 
critical  school.  Its  chance  of  a  good  reception  was  not  im- 
]>rovc(l  by  Hoblies's  dcclaiation,  made  in  its  behalf,  tliat "  GoD- 
dibert "  deserved  to  last  as  long  aa  the  "^neid"  or  '*  Iliad." 
The  jest  was  ready  against  a  book  not  serious  enough  for  one-half 
of  the  public  and  too  serious  for  tlic  other,  that  saitt,  laughing; 
"  Room  tor  llie  best  of  pmts  bei-olc, 
If  you'll  believe  two  wils  and  a  stole. 
Down  go  the  Iliads,  down  go  Uie  ^iieldos: 
All  must  give  plnce  lo  tlie  GoiiiIil>erteldos." 
After  his  release  fl'oni  imprisonment,  Dnvenaiit  evadc<l  the 
interdict  ntmn  dramatic  entertainments  by  o])ening  Rutland 
House,  CJiarterhouse  Vard,  on  the  21st  of  May,  165C,  Jbr  wlint 
he  called  operas.  Blending  of  music  with  dramatic  action  hod 
its  origin  in  Italy.  An  Italian  iti-ama  with  musical  acootai)ani- 
menta  had  been  represented  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  In 
1480 ;  but  tlic  first  real  opera  was  i>erformed  early  iu  Uie  seven- 
teenth century.  Davcnant,  tlierefore,  was  following  a  now 
Italian  fashion  lliat  had  already  found  its  way  to  Franco.  At 
Rutland  Hoiise,  Davcnant  produced  the  first  part  of  his  "  Siege 
of  Rliorlca,"  with  various  scenery,  each  entry  prepai-eil  by  in- 
sU'umcntal  nnisic,  with  dialogue  in  rccit^tivo  intursi>t'rBed  wltli 
songs  and  choruses ;  his  attempt  was  that  of  the  musidim  In 
his  "  Ptny-hoiiso  lo  Let,"  who  snya : 

"  I  would  hare  inlroduc'd  Uerulijutr  »lory 
In  stilu  rcrllativo." 
With  the    Restorotion   arose  two  jiatented  dramatic  com- 
panies, servants  of  the  king  and  of  his  brother,  tlic  Duke  of 
York.     Sir  Williaiu  Davcuaut's  couii>uny  whs  that  of  tliu  Duko 
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of  York*s  plapezs.  actii^  first  si  m  tbeaxre  in  Portz^al  Bow« 
LiDColfi's  Inn  Fkids.  and  aAcnruds  in  Doi^ei  Gsidens. 
Thomas  Betiertcn  vas  Ibe  best  actor  in  liiis  company.  The 
king's  pla\~er5  acted  at  ihe  Coc^»it  until  they  were  ready <.  in 
April,  10^.  with  a  new  Theatre  Royal,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  hoose  in  Dmry  Lane.  Davenant  was  also  made  poet- 
laureate.  A  ciaose  in  his  patent  as  manager  of  the  Duke  of 
York*s  players  said^  *-  Whereas  the  women's  parts  in  plays 
have  hiUi^lo  been  acted  bv  men  in  the  habits  of  women,  at 
which  some  have  taken  offence,  we  do  permit  and  give  leave 
for  the  time  to  come  that  all  women's  parts  be  acted  by  women 
on  the  stage."  The  actress's  profession,  therefore,  became 
established  at  the  Restoration,  and  women  acted  at  both  houses. 
Actresses  began  to  appear  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  In  ^^^  The 
Court  Beggar/'  a  comedy  by  Ben  Jonson*s  old  serN-ant, 
Richard  Brome,  acted  in  1632,  although  not  printed  till  1653, 
Lad}'  Strangelove  says,  "The  bo3-'s  a  prettj'  actor,  and  his 
mother  can  play  her  part.  The  women  now  are  in  great  re- 
quest." Changes  of  scenery,  also,  which  had  been  introduced 
bv  Davenant  under  the  Commonwealth,  became  at  the  Restora- 
tion  an  established  custom  in  both  theatres.  In  1662,  Dave- 
nant re\ised  his  ^^  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  and  produced  the  second 
part,  still  including  music  and  variety  of  measures,  but  using 
the  rhjmed  couplet  as  the  staple  of  heraic  dialogue.  It  was 
the  first  English  pla^'  of  its  time  that  did  so.  Davenant  had, 
in  his  former  plays,  wiittcn  what  had  come  to  be  taken  for 
blank- verse ;  but  its  degeneration  had  been  mpid,  and  blank- 
verse  in  Davenant  yielded  such  lines  as  these : 

**  How  did  the  governors  of  the 
Severe  house,  digest  tli'  employment  my 
Request  did  lay  upon  their  gravities  ?" 

In  the  "  Siege  of  Rliodes,"  Davenant  held  by  the  extension 
of  that  theory  of  Hobbcs*s  to  contending  nations  as  well  as  to 
contending  men  of  tlie  same  countiy,  wliich  he  had  made  the 
ground  of  Gondibert*s  ambition  to  subdue  the  world.  His  life 
was  too  much  given  to  low  pleasures,  and  iio  was  called  \\\}o\\ 
to  entertain  tlie  frivolous.  If  Davenant  could  have  felt  witli 
Milton,  that  he  who  would  excel  in  ix)ctry  should  be  himself  a 
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poem,  his  genius  had  wings  to  bear  liim  higher  than  he  evei- 
reached.  Among  the  musical  love-passions  of  the  "Siege  of 
Rhodes,"  he  was  still  aiming  at  some  embodiment  of  liiB 
thought  that  the  nations  of  Christendom  fail  in  their  woik  for 
want  of  unitj-.  They  let  the  Turks  ocaipy  Rhodes  because  Ihoy 
could  not  join  for  succor.  In  bis  dedication  of  the  published 
play  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Davenant  (refening  with  honor 
to  "  the  great  images  represented  in  tragedy  by  Monsi«tir  Cor- 
neille")  says:  "  In  this  poem  I  Lave  revived  tUe  remembrance 
of  that  desolation  which  was  permitted  by  Cliristian  princes, 
wlien  they  favored  the  ambition  of  such  as  defended  the  diver- 
sity of  ix'ligions  (begot  by  the  factions  of  leaming)  in  Ger^ 
many ;  whilst  those  wlio  would  never  admit  learning  into  their 
empire  (lest  it  should  meddle  with  religion,  and  intnnglo  it  with 
conli-oversy)  did  nmke  Rhodes  defenceless ;  whieli  was  the  only 
fortified  academy  in  Christendom  where  divlnitj-  and  arms  were 
equally  professed." 

In  IGCTnpijeareda  new  version  of  .'^bake8|jeare's  "Teni|jesl." 
based  H|>on  a  suggestion  by  Davenant  that  Shakesijcare's  [day  of 
a  woman  who  had  never  seen  a  man  could  lie  improvol  by  adding 
to  it  a  man  who  had  never  scon  a  woman.  This  adaptation  of 
Shakespeare  to  the  taste  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  was  one  of 
Davcnant's  latest  devices.  He  died  in  April,  1668,  aged  sixty- 
two,  and  Dryden  succeeded  to  his  dignity  as  poet-laureate. 

9.  After  the  death  of  John  Milton,  the  greatest  poet  and  man 
of  letters  in  England  din-ingtlie  Second  Half  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  was  John  Dryden,  who  wrought  in  almost  every  form 
of  literary  lalwr,  in  prose  and  verse.  He  is  the  ropresentatl\'e 
of  the  best  and  the  worst  qualities  in  English  literature  during 
this  period;  and  before  prooewling  \a  the  study  of  his  career 
and  ofwliat  he  wrote,  we  will  group  together  some  of  his  earlier 
contemporaries  —  ^Kx-ts.  dramatists,  and  satirists  —  who  were 
lirotighl  into  some  contact  with  him. 

10.  Thomas  KaUgrew  (b.  irlll.  <l.  1B82)  wm  boh  of  Sir  Robert  Kllll- 
grr-w,  at  Uaiiwnrtli,  nenr  Hmnplon  Court,  rhnmlierlain  to  Quwu  lleiiri- 
cila  UarlA.  ThuiuM  Kllll^r<^w  liod  Iwrn  y.a~<i  at  honor  lo  Chttrln  I., 
and  hail  ninrrk-il  a  muiil  of  liniinr.  Ho  wnj  willy  and  iirDlllfttiCe,  amuinl 
Charles  II..  who  miw1«  tahii  (iroom  of  th«  Brdi!hamb«r,  oinl  wu  nne  nt 
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tbe  line's  familrar  ccti^iiiiiEOCLS.  KIIiLi^rev  paKislied.  in  1<3IM,  dcren 
*""  PUTS.**  ac«I  tkoosiic  it  worth  docclz  Uu:  he  kjJ  writzea  them  in  nine 
different  ciU<es  —  I>!>iit2'>a.  Firis,  Matind.  Rcoie.  Turin,  Ftoience,  Ven- 
ice, Naples.  azi*J  Bas^. 

Sir  Charlea  8edlej„  die  LisNleius  of  ihe  *'  Easij  of  Dramatic  Foe- 
sie,**  was  aboat  twentr-ocie  years  old  a:  the  Re«con:ioti.  and  another 
of  the  dissolute  clerer  tight  wits  c*f  the  court.  In  l^T*,  he  had  just 
written  a  tragedy  on  ** Antony  and  Cleopatra"  c published  1677);  and 
in  196^  his  comedr  of  the  **  Mulbemr  Garden  '*  was  verv  successful. 
He  had  skill  iu  frirotoos  loTe-reises,  of  whi<^  the  Eari  of  Rochester 
wrote: 


tm  that  ptmilztt^  gmtle  art 
Tbat  can  vith  %.  rmmJc**  charm  impart 
Tbe  kKMert  vi«hrt  to  tbe  cbasu.^  bcart." 


He  died  about  1701. 


U.  George  VOlien^  Doke  of  Bnckiiigliaiii,  was  born 
in  1627,  was  with  Prince  Charles  in  Scotland,  was  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester  in  1651,  and.  in  November,  1657,  married  Amlrcw 
Mar\eirs  pnpil,  the  heiress  and  only  daughter  of  Lord  Fair- 
fax.  By  this  marriage  he  saveil  the  greater  i>art  of  his  own 
estate.  At  the  Restoration  he  had  an  income  of  twentv 
thousand  (lounds  a  year,  became  Gentleman  of  the  King's 
Bedchamber,  Priv}'  Councillor,  and  Master  of  the  Horse.  He 
was  lively,  careless,  extravagant,  and  variously  clever,  with 
taste  for  chemistry  and  literature,  for  music  and  intrigue. 
In  1671,  he  caused  to  be  produced  at  the  King*s  Theatre 
his  celebrated  plaj', '-  The  Rehearsal,"  a  burlesque  on  the  heroic 
dramas  of  the  da}'.  He  had  begim  to  write  it  when  Dave- 
nant  was  laureate,  and  had  given  to  his  hero,  Bayes,  who  wore 
the  laurel,  some  of  Davenant's  characteristics.  Now  Drvden 
wore  the  bays,  and  Drj'dcn  presentlj'  produced  some  notable 
examples  of  heroic  sound  and  fury.  The  jest,  tliertrfore,  was 
now  ix>inted  more  especially  at  Drj'den.  It  was  really  a  plea 
for  good  feense  against  showy  nonsense ;  mcny,  and  fttjc  IVom 
the  indecency  then  common  in  dramatic  jests.  It  was  only  iu 
the  preceding  year,  1G70,  that  Dryden  had  the  grant  of  the 
office  of  Poet- Laureate,  vacant  in  1668 ;  but  thci-e  was  joined 
to  it  the  office  of  Historiographer  Royal,  vacant  since  lOGO.  In 
'^The  Rehearsal,*'  Smith  from  the  country  and  Johnson  of  the 
town  meet ;  plays  are  talked  of.     Mr.  Bayes  passes  across  the 
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singe,  nn<\  is  caught  as  an  aiitlior.  lie  has  .1  netr  pla,v  iu  bis 
l>ueket,  explains  his  method  of  prtxlueing  playsi  is  going  to 
the  rehearsal  of  his  new  plaj-,  takes  them  to  it,  instructs  tbe 
actors,  and  discourses  witli  Smith  and  Johnson  over  a  jnmble 
of  burlesque  scenes,  which  would  be  recc^nized  by  playgoers 
of  the  time  as  cnricntui'cs  of  passages  in  plays  of  Uavenant, 
Dryilen,  Sir  Robert  Howavd.  and  others.  There  is  a  plot, 
which  is  no  plot,  of  their  gentleman  usher  and  pbysiciaa  against 
the  two  kings  of  Brentford ;  there  is  an  army  concealed  nl 
Knigfatsbridge ;  there  is  Prince  VoUcius,  wlio  lalla  in  love  as 
he  19  pulling  on  his  boots,  and  makes  his  legs  an  emblem  of  his 
various  thouglit ;  tlierc  is  a  Draweansir.  whose  name  pairs  with 
Dryden's  Aimanzor.  Almahide,  in  "The  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada," Bays  to  Aimanzor,  "  Wlio  dai'es  to  interrupt  my  private 
walk  ? ' '     Aimanzor  replies : 

"  He  who  ilnres  love,  and  for  tlint  love  must  die. 
And  knowing  this,  dares  yet  love  on,  am  1." 
Usurping  King  Pliyaician  says  to  Drawcansir,  "  What  man  is 
this  that  (lares  disturb  our  feast?"     Drawcansir  replies; 
"  He  thai  dares  drink,  and  lor  tliat  drink  dares  die. 
And  knowing  Lliis,  dares  yet  drink  on,  am  L" 
And  so  forth.     The  last  words  of  the  Epilogue  were : 
"  May  this  prodigious  way  of  writing  cease. 
Lei's  have,  at  least  once  In  our  lives,  a  time 
When  we  luny  liear  some  Reason,  not  alt  Rhyme: 
,  We  have  these  iea  years  felt  its  InflueDCe; 

Pray  let  lliis  prove  a  year  of  Prose  and  Sense," 
U.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  a  deadly  encounter  between  the  English  and 
liie  Uiitoli  HeelB,  in  10(13,  that  Ctarlea  SackTlUe,  Lord  Biicklinnt,  aft«r- 
wunia  Eorl  of  Dorset  (b.  1U37,  d.  ITOti).  produced  Lla  "Song  written 
at  Sea,  in  the  First  Dutch  War,  1005,  the  Night  before  an  Engngemetit." 
Charles  Sackville.  in  these  days,  was  a  licentious  wit  of  the  court;  but 
lie  bail  taste,  and  came  Into  much  honor  among  patrons  o(  lllentlim. 
His  song  beforu  tlie  t>atllc  has  always  passed  as  his  best  piece,  and  It 
represents  hlni  with  no  thouglit  bnt  of  court  gallantry  lo  the  luilles,  on 
the  eve  of  aiMufllct  that  wuiilil  scatter  death  around  liiiii: 


BKb  otbet'*  ruin  Uiiii  |iiinu»' 
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It  does  not  follow  that  the  writer  had  no  serious  thought  when  he 
wrote  thus;  but  serious  thought  was  out  of  fashion  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II. 

John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  one  of  the  court  wits  who 
trifled  in  verse.    His  best  piece  of  verse  is  "  Upon  Nothing." 

13.  A  courtier  and  poet  of  much  higher  mark  was  Wentworth 
Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  bom  about  1633,  nephew  and  godson  to  the 
Earl  of  Strafford.  He  was  at  the  Protestant  College  at  Caen  when,  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  Earl  of  Roscommon,  at  the  age  of 
ten.  He  remained  abroad,  travelled  in  Italy  till  the  Restoration,  when 
he  came  in  with  the  king,  became  captain  of  the  band  of  Pensioners, 
took  for  a  time  to  gambling,  married,  indulged  his  taste  in  literature, 
strongly  under  the  French  influence,  and  had  a  project  for  an  English 
academy  like  that  of  France.  He  translated  into  verse  Horace's  "Art 
of  Poetry,*'  translated  into  verse  Virgil's  sixth  Eclogue,  one  or  two 
Odes  of  Horace,  and  a  passage  from  Guarini's  "Pastor  Fido."  Of  his 
original  writing  the  most  important  piece  is  "  An  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse,"  carefully  polished  in  the  manner  of  Boileau,  sensible,  and  often 
very  happy  in  expression.  Himself,  in  a  corrupt  time,  a  poet  of  "  un- 
spotted lays,"  he  was  true  to  his  doctrine  that 

**  ImroodeBt  wordfl  admit  of  no  defence ; 
For  wont  of  decency  is  want  of  seoBc.'* 

When  he  tells  the  translator  that  he  must  thoroughly  understand  what 
he  is  translating,  he  says: 

**  Whilo  in  your  thoughts  you  ftnd  the  least  debate, 
You  may  confound,  but  never  can  translate. 
Your  style  will  this  through  all  disguises  show. 
For  none  explain  more  clearly  than  they  know.** 

He  pities  from  his  soul  unhappy  men  compelled  by  want  to  prostitute 
the  pen ;  but  warns  the  rich : 

*'  Let  no  vain  hope  your  easy  mind  seduce, 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse.'* 

And  let  no  man  mistake  every  stir  to  write  verse  for  a  sign  of  power: 

"  Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  possest." 

With  all  its  great  faults,  the  court  of  the  Restoration  must  be  credited 
with  a  good  society  of  men  of  high  rank  who  made  it  a  point  of  fashion 
to  cultivate  their  minds,  acquire,  according  to  the  new  standard  of 
France,  a  fine  critical  taste,  write  verse  themselves,  —  as  Lord  Mulgrave 
wrote,  "  Without  his  song  no  fop  is  to  be  found,"  —  receive  sweet  in- 
cense of  praise  from  poorer  writers,  and  give  in  return  for  it  a  kindly 
patronage.    He  died  in  1684. 

14.  John  Sheffield  (b.  1649,  d.  1721)  became  by  his  father's  death 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  at  the  age  of  nine.    At  seventeen  he  was  in  the 
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Heel  ngniDSt  tlie  Dutcli,  ami  be  served  afterwards  also  in  Heet  aiid  nrmy. 
IIu  was  made  Duke  of  Buckinghaiiisti[re  in  ITOS.  In  tbe  da;s  of 
Cliarlaa  IL  lie  wrote  lighi  pieces  uf  verae,  and  two  poems  iu  the  new 
critical  fashion,  which  were  his  chief  efforw  —  an  "Essay  on  Satire,"iti 
1675,  and  an  "  Essay  on  Poetrj-,"  whieh  is  a  little  "  Art  of  Poetry  "  ap- 
plied to  England.  The  wholesome  stress  is  itill  laid  on  giiod  sense,  in 
Eti'oiig  re-act)on  against  the  paste  hrllliants  of  the  decayed  tIaJian  sehooL 
"  'Tla  wit  and  sense  that  is  the  subject  here,"  he  writes: 
"Ai  111  l>  dulDBH  when  Uie  Fincy'i  bnd: 

So,  wkhouIJuilgnignC,  PsDcy  l«  bulauul: 

And  •Tadgiariil  hu  a  boundli'ii  lilHIUNICo 

Kdt  oDly  In  tl>«  eliolcu  of  Word>  or  BunK, 

Fanry  1>  but  the  Femiimr  of  ilie  I'en ; 
IU'n(K>[i  til  thnt  lubsUntiiil,  n^enil  pnrt, 
n'Idcta  giini  Ihe  Ileaill  wbllB  IVIhcr  u-ln>  Iho  Henri," 

Lord  Uiilgrave  placed  Shakespeare  and  Pletcli«r  at  tho  head  of  modorn 
drama;  hut  wrote  some  yeara  nfterwarda  two  tragedies,  "  Jiiliu*  L'Rsar,*' 
nnd  "  Marcus  Brutus,"  in  which  he  set  his  own  luste  above  ShiJie- 
epenrc's.  Profoundly  ignorant  of  the  real  aiilty  of  plan  In  Shnkeapcxre'i 
"Julius  Ciesar,"  and  of  the  place  of  tyrannicide  at  llie  heart  of  tfa« 
drama,  the  polite  patron  nnd  cultivator  of  lltemlurtt  Iu  thu  new  ninniicr 
of  France  saw  that  Shakespeare  could  not  be  saved  hy  Iho  dnuuatic 
gospel  of  Comeille,  and  reconstructed  bis  "Jiilins  Ciesur,"  utih  Ih* 
unities  respected:  "This  play  hegins  the  day  liefore  C'msar's death,  ami 
ends  an  hour  after  it."  His  rebuilding  threw  out  mate-rial  enough  for 
another  play,  the  tragedy  of  "  Marcus  Drutiis."  Here  "  the  t>lay  tn^laa 
the  day  before  the  battle  ot  Phiilppl,  and  ends  with  it;"  hut  Lord  Uul* 
grave  regretted  the  [iievltahle  change  of  scene  from  Alhcus  to  Phllijipl, 
whereby,  he  said,  ha 

•'  CDmml1>  <>n<^  crlmf  Hint  nrvU  an  Act  of  amw. 
And  Uri'nlM  it*  Law  of  lliiitj-  ut  I'law." 

Comparison  of  Shakespeai'e  in  his  linhit  as  hn  lived,  with  Shakeapokr* 
OS  Ulgnifli'd  with  a  Louis  (Jnator/e  wig  by  Lonl  Mulgravn,  IllListnitM 
very  well  thn  wenlf  side  of  the  French  luHuence  on  Eugllsli  tllenllUI*. 
The  polite  lord  even  corrected  Aaiiony's  «itcech  over  Cicaar's  boily, 
Shakespeare  made  him  say: 

"Th«  Mil  tint  mm  do  llvoi  nflrr  Clwm, 
Tho  good  la  oft  Inlirm.d  Willi  Ihcir  t>on«." 

Bones!  Vulgar  and  unpleasant.  His  lordship  putisheil  this  Into  "The 
good  is  often  buried  in  their  graves."  Each  play  has  a  c1i>siiii{  thouf^t  10 
mark  the  adapter's  want  of  sympathy  with  Itruiiis.  Indciil,  Lunl  Mul- 
grnvc  had  written  an  ode  In  dei>rcclatiun  of  Brttiiis  us  reply  1o  Cowlejr'i 
in  his  praise. 

IS.  Thomaa  DTTifoy,  bom  In  Devonshire  aliout  1030,  livml  to  !« 
jQty  old,  was  known  In  the  rolgn  ot  George  I.  aa  one  at  the  wits  of  th« 
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lime  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  "  Tom  "  to  the  last,  so  that  even  the  stone 
over  his  grave  recorded  of  him  "TomD'Urfey:  died  Februaiy  26,  1723." 
He  wrote  plays,  operas,  poems,  and  songs,  and  was  a  diner-out  among 
great  people,  whom  he  entertained  by  singing  his  own  songs  to  his  own 
music.  That  was  his  chief  title  to  honor,  and  he  was  so  well  known  that 
a  country  gentleman  who  came  to  London  must  not  go  home  till  he  was 
able  to  say  that  he  had  met  Tom  D'Urfey.  In  1676,  D'Urfey  began  with 
"Archery  Revived,"  a  heroic  poem;  a  tragedy,  **The  Siege  of  Mem« 
phis;'*  and  a  comedy,  "The  Fond  Husband;  or,  The  Plotting  Sister." 
Comedies,  with  an  occasional  tragedy  or  tragi-comedy,  then  followed  one 
another  fast.  In  1682,  D'Urfey,  who  had  nothing  of  Butler's  substance 
in  him,  published  a  satire,  called  "Butler's  Ghost;  or,  Hudibras,  the 
Fourth  Part:  with  Reflections  on  these  Times."  A  volume  of  songs  by 
D' Urfey  appeared  in  1687,  and  the  collection  made  from  time  to  time 
was  completed  in  six  volumes  by  the  year  1720,  as  "Wit  and  Mirth;  or, 
Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy :  being  a  large  Collection  of  Ballads,  Sonnets, 
etc.,  with  their  Tunes." 

16.  Sir  George  Etherege,  after  some  university  training  at  Cam- 
bridge, some  travel  abroad,  and  some  reading  of  law,  gave  himself  to 
easy  enjoyment  of  life  among  the  men  of  fashion.  He  made  himself  a 
comrade  of  George  Villiers,  Sedley,  Rochester,  and  their  friends,  by  the 
success  of  his  first  comedy,  "  The  Comical  Revenge;  or.  Love  in  a  Tub," 
published  in  1664.  This  was  followed,  in  1668,  by  "  She  Would  if  She 
Could ; "  and,  in  1676,  by  his  third  and  last  comedy,  "  The  Man  of  Mode; 
or,  Sir  Fopling  Flutter."  There  was  ease  and  liveliness  in  these  images 
of  the  corrupt  life  gathered  about  Charles  II.  by  one  who  found  enjoy- 
ment in  its  baseness.  Etlierege  got  his  knighthood  to  enable  liim  to 
marry  a  rich  widow;  was  sent  as  English  minister  to  Ratisbon;  and  died 
there  about  1694,  by  breaking  his  neck  in  a  fall  down  stairs,  when,  as  a 
drunken  host,  he  was  lighting  his  guests  out  of  his  rooms. 

17.  Of  the  Whig  replies  to  Dryden's  satire  "  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel,"  in  1681,  one,  "Azaria  and  Hushai,"  was  by  Samuel  Pordage, 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Pordage,  of  Bradfield,  in  Berkshire,  deprived  of  his 
living  in  1654,  on  a  charge  of  conversation  with  evil  spirits.  Pordage 
was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  had  published  in  1660,  with  notes, 
"  The  Troades,"  from  Seneca,  and  a  volume  of  poems.  He  was  the 
author,  also,  of  two  tragedies,  "  Herod  and  Mariamne,"  in  167'3,  and  the 
"  Siege  of  Babylon,"  in  1678,  and  of  a  romance  called  "  Eliana."  Sam- 
uel Pordage  replied  to  Drj'den's  satire  with  a  temperance  rare  in  the 
controversies  of  that  time.  Unlike  other  opponents,  he  gave  Drydeii 
credit  for  his  genius;  and  the  only  lines  in  the  reply  that  have  any  re- 
semblance to  the  usual  coarseness  of  abuse  are  those  which  comment  on 
the  opening  lines  of  Dryden's  poem,  which  were  meanly  complaisant  to 
the  king's  vices. 

18.  Thomas  Shadwell,  of  a  good  Staffordshire  famil}',  was 
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born  in  KUO.  nt  Stnnton  Hall,  Norfolk.     He  was  ediicatiid  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  sUuliod  law  in  the  Middle  TcmpU, 
went  abronil,  came  home,  aiul  at  once  became  jiopular  as  a 
dramatist.     He  began,  in  1(>(18,  with  '•  The  Sullen  Lovers,"  ■ 
comedy.     This  was  foUoweti  by  tlie  comedies  oF  "  Tlie  Fliimor- 
isU  "  and  '•  The  Miser."     The  tragedy  of  "  Psvclic,"  in  1074, 
was  followed  by  the  tragedy  of  "The  Libertine"   and  tlie 
comedyof  "  Epsom  Wells."     In  1678,  Shadwell  made  the  requi- 
site irai>rovementa  in  "Timon  of  Athens."  wliteh  he  eaid  in 
ihe  dedication  "  was  originally  Shakespeare's,  who  never  madfl 
more  masterly  strokes  than  in  this;  yet  1  can  truly  say  I  have 
made  it  into  a  play."     Shadwell's  "  Lancashire  Witches  and 
Teaguc  O'Divelly,  the  Inah  Priest,"  first  piinted  in  1681,  held 
the  stage  for  some  lime,  and  contains  one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  the  stage  Irishman.     This  plaj- not  only  ndicule<l  the 
Koman  Catholics,  but  was  ajxiken  of  before  its  production  as 
eontaining  an  attack  on  many  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Englancl, 
in  the  character  of  Smeik,  tliaplnin  to  Sir  Edward  Ilartfort, 
"  foolish,  knavish,  Popish,  niTogant,  insolent  \  yet  for  his  inter- 
est slavish."     Abuse  of  the  ofUce  of  domestio  chnplnin  was 
saltrized  in  this  character,  and  also  the  spirit  of  ehureli  Intoler- 
ance against  the  Nonconformists :  a  great  pail,  of  the  dialc^« 
that  dcveloiied  Mr.  Smerk  was  struck  out  by  the  Waster  of  Oic 
Revels,  and  aii]>eared  only  in  the  published  play,  where  it  was 
printed  in  ItaLcs.     Ttuis  it  was  said  Xa  Smerk: 
■'  \Viib  f\irioii8  real  you  pres*  for  ilisclpliiie, 
Willi  tire  and  liluud  maintain  your  great  Diana, 
Foam  Rt  tlic  iiiutith  wlien  a  DlMcuier's  iiaiueiJ; 
(Willi  tli-ry  eyes,  wlier«iii  we  Haining  see 
A  pcrBucutliig  epiril)  yuu  roar  at 
Thuso  wliuin  tlio  wisest  of  your  function  strive 
To  win  bjr  gerilleuess  auil  etisy  wnys." 
The  stage  Irish  of  tltat  time  had  a  touch  of  the  stage  Welsh. 
One  sajs  to  Teaguc,  "  Vou  are  a  Popish  priest?  "     Ho  aiiswurs, 
"  Ah.  but  'lis  nu  matter  for  all  daat,  Joy :  by  my  slionl,  but  I 
will  Iniik  de  oailes.  and  1  think  I  vill  be  excns'd ;  hut  hark  \\\\ 
you  a  while,  by  my  trott,  I  slmll  lie  n  Papist  too  for  all  dat, 
indeed,   yes."      In   such    comedies    of  Shadwell    as    '•  Epsota 
Wella,"  "KuryFair"  (IC«D),  and  "  The  Scowrers"  (IfiSW), 
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we  have  a  clear  surface  reflection  of  ceitain  forms  of  life  in  the 
later  Stuart  time.     He  died  in  1692. 

19.  Tnirawalt  Settle,  born  at  Dunstable  in  1648,  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxfoixl,  but  left  the  university  without  a  degree, 
came  to  London,  and  in  1673  acliieved  a  great  success  with  his 
tragedy  in  rh3'me  of  ""The  Empress  of  Morocco.*'  Settle 
showed  some  vanit}'  in  the  dedication  of  the  play,  which  was 
published  with  illustrative  engravings  —  a  frontispiece  of  the 
outside  of  the  Duke's  Theatre,  and  pictures  of  the  stage  set 
with  the  chief  scenes.  His  fellow-dramatists  did  not  admire 
the  3'oung  man's  self-satisfied  contempt  of  '•■  the  impudence  of 
scribblere  in  this  age,"  that  '^  has  so  corrupted  the  original  de- 
sign of  dedication."  Having  no  very  great  genius  to  be  proud 
of,  he  sneered  at  Dryden's  critical  dedications  and  prefaces  with 
a  "  But,  my  lord,  whilst  I  trouble  you  with  this  kind  of  dis- 
course, I  beg  you  would  not  think  1  design  to  give  rubs  to  the 
Press  as  some  of  our  tribe  have  done  to  the  Stage."  Settle's 
popular  play  was  open  to  criticism,  and  his  vanity  invited  it. 
*' The  Empress  of  Morocco"  was  accordingl}*  pulled  to  pieces 
in  a  pamphlet  written  chiefly  by  John  Crowne,  with  aid  from 
Shad  well  and  Dryden.  Settle  replied,  and  the  controversy 
seemed  to  give  him  more  importance  with  his  public.  Other 
tragedies  by  Settle  followed:  *'  Love  and  Revenge,"  in  1675; 
then  "  The  Conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars ;  "  *'  Ibrahim,  the 
Illustrious  Bassa,"  from  MMelene  de  Scuderi's  novel;  *' Pas- 
tor Fido,"  from  Guarini's  pastoral  drama;  ^' Fatal  Love;" 
"  The  Female  Prelate,  being  a  Histor}*  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Pope  Joan."  Settle  lived  to  old  age,  but  fell  into  such 
poverty  that  he  took  part  in  the  low  dramatic  performances 
exhibited  in  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  He  died  in  the 
Charterhouse  in  1724. 

20.  John  Cro^Kme,  who  had  been  foremost  in  attack  on  Settlers 
*' Empress  of  Morocco,'*  was  the  son  of  an  Independent  minister  in 
Nova  Scotia.  He  was  for  a  time  gentleman  usher  to  an  old  lady  of 
quality;  but  in  1071  he  appeared  as  a  dramatist  with  the  tragi-comedy 
of  "  Juliana,"  the  first  of  about  eighteen  plays  written  by  hlni.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  court  party,  and  in  1675  satirized  the  Whigs 
in  a  comedy  called  **  City  Politics.*'  In  the  same  year  he  produced 
at  court  the  masque  of  *'Calisto.*'    In  1677  Crowne  brought  out  a 
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Irageijy  in  two  parts  on  "The  Destruction  of  Jcrusak'iii.''  Il  Es  saiA 
llmt,  after  [lie  appearatici!  of  this  piny,  Rochester,  who  iiilrodunid 
Crowne  st  court,  ceased  to  be  hU  friend;  also  tliat  he  made  eiiemiei 
Slid  hindered  his  future  success  liy  atlacking  tbe  Wliiga  In  his  "Cily 
Politics."  The  king  protnised  to  do  something  for  him  when  he  luid 
written  one  comedy  more,  and  gave  him  for  groundwork  a  Spanish  play 
hy  Moreto,  "No  Puede  Ser"  ("It  Cannot  Be"),  This  was  the  oiigin 
oif  Ci-ownc's  most  successful  comedy,  "Sir  Courtly  Xice;"  btii  Cliuiea 
II.  fell  fataJIy  ill  on  the  lost  day  of  its  rehearsal,  and  the  dramatist  hod 
atterwanla  to  live  as  lie  could  liy  his  talent.     He  died  alwut  1703. 

21.  Nathaniel  I«e  (d.  1092),  the  son  of  Dr.  Lee,  Incumbent  ot 
HatHeli),  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Tiinity  Calle^e, 
Cambridge;  but,  left  to  his  own  resources,  he  took  to  the  stngc.  otut,  in 
IIIT2,  played  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  the  part  ot  Duncan  in  **  Mochotli." 
Although  an  admirable  reader,  he  was  unable  to  get  his  living  as  «■ 
actor.  He  then  produced,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-Gve,  the  first  of  his  eleven 
pTays,  "  Nero ; "  and  between  11(75  and  lil&4,  this  was  folluwed  by  eight 
oUier  plays  of  his  own,  including  his  two  most  popular,  "  Tlio  Rival 
Queens;  or,  Alexander  the  Ureat"  (1(177),  and  "Theodosius;  or,  tlKi 
Force  of  Lure  "  (16S0).  He  also  Joined  Uryden  iu  the  ptays  o(  "  (£iU- 
pus"  (1079)  and  "The  Duke  of  Guise"  (108-1).  There  was  a  wiUflro 
of  imagination  in  Lee,  and  he  drank  too  freely.  In  Novt^mber,  idH,  he 
wM  nwcived  hito  Ucdlatn,  where  he  remained  four  years.  A  scribbler 
ujd  to  him  when  he  was  there,  "11  Is  easy  to  wiite  like  a  madman." 
"  No,"  said  Lee,  "  it  Is  not  easy  to  write  like  a  uiadman ;  but  it  Is  werj 
easy  to  write  like  a  tool."  Between  his  I'eeovery  and  his  drnth,  at  Ihc  tiff) 
ot  about  forty,  Lee  wrote,  in  lOSli  and  IfiiiO,  two  moi*  plays, '  Tlie  Priii- 
cesa  of  Cleve"  and  "The  Massacre  ot  Paris;"  but  he  was  chi*^nyi1r- 
iwndent  upon  ten  shillings  a  week  fri>in  tlio  Tliealre  Royal.  He  brou^t 
<-1evaIion  ot  thought  and  occasional  pathos,  with  frequent  jiasslou  ot 
love,  luto  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  heroic  style.  There  was  mote  hi 
him  iif  llie  fiiiiT  touch  ot  iiftlure  Ihan  in  any  other  of  the  draiuiiUsIs  ot 
his  time  but  Otway. 

22.  Thomas  Otway,  son  of  the  Rev.  Ilnrnpliify  Otway, 
Rortor  of  Woo  11  >e< ling,  was  Imrn  at  Tl'otton.  nciir  SIi<lliurtil, 
SuBBCx,  ill  Mnrfli,  KJ.Jl,  He  was  e()iient«(l  nt  Wincliostvr 
Kclioul,  nixl  ttiL'n  nl  Clii-ist  Cliiirdi,  Oxfoitl ;  but  lie  lea  O.vron) 
without  ft  ilrgrcCi  nnd  ttccume  un  iiusutcessl\il  actor  in  Hit!  Diik« 
of  York's  eomii.iny,  failing  nt  otice  in  Mi-a.  Bt'hn's  liitgwlj-of 
"Tho  Jpiilous  Bridt^ooin,"  He  prtxUifMl  "  Alcibiatlps  "  in 
lG7r>.  ami  soon  nrtcrwanls,  "  Don  Carlos,  Prince  of  SiMiin," 
wliicli  waa  a  great  success,  was  playixl  for  liiirty  succesrivs 
nights,  aiul  brought  Otway  some  money.     Ho  took  liU  jitot  (as 
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Schiller  did  long  afterwards)  from  *'  Dom  Carlos,  Xouvcllc  His- 
torique,"  published  in  1672  b^-  the  Abbe  dc  St.  Real,  a  clever 
French  writer  of  that  time.  In  1677  Otway  iMiblished  his 
tragedy  of  ''Titus  and  Berenice,"  from  Racine's  '*  Beivnice." 
Otwaj  followed  in  his  own  way  Racine's  plot,  using  tlie  same 
characters,  and  compressing  the  piece  into  three  Acts.  With 
his  version  of  ''Berenice,"  Oti^-ay  published  -^The  Cheats  of 
Scapin,"  a  version  of  one  of  Molierc's  comedies.  A  comedy, 
*•-  Friendship  in  Fashion,"  which  reflected  the  low  morals  of 
tlie  conil,  was  followed,  in  1680,  b}*  two  tragedies  very  different 
in  character.  One  of  them,  '*  Caius  Marius,"  illustrated  the 
prc<lorainance  of  the  French  school  and  the  neglect  of  Shake- 
si)eare ;  for  here  Otway,  not  indeed  with  the  self-sufficiency 
of  a  Lonl  ^lulgrave,  but  with  expression  in  the  prolc^e  of 
a  ix>et's  reverenc-e  for  Shakesi)eare,  mixed  with  his  play  a 
great  part  of  ''  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  a  form  that  suited  the 
new  sense  of  the  jwlite  in  literature.  The  classical  disconls 
of  Man  us  and  Sulla  replaced  those  of  the  Capulets  and  Mon- 
tagues, and  Romeo  became  a  Marius  Junior.  Some  si)eeches 
of  Mercutio  were  given  to  Sulpitius ;  Nurse  remained  Nurse, 
but  Juliet  was  changed  into  Lavinia.  Otwa3''s  other  play, 
proiluced  in  1680,  was  "The  Orphan."  In  both  these  plays 
Otway  abandoncil  rMine,  and  adopted  blank-verse  as  the  fit 
measure  for  tragedy.  In  "The  Orphan"  he  abandoned  also 
the  French  faith  in  kings  and  queens,  princes  and  princesses, 
as  the  sole  objects  of  tragic  intercst.  The  tragedy  is  a 
domestic  drama,  written  in  verse  with  much  care.  Animal 
passion  is  too  obtrusively  the  mainspring  of  the  plot ;  but  the 
apiKjal  was  meant  to  be  throughout  to  the  higher  feelings  of  the 
audience,  and  ''The  Orphan"  held  the  stage  for  years  as  a 
touching  picture  of  innocence  and  l)cauty  cast  down  into  utter- 
most distress.  If  the  passions  were  overstrained,  the}*  3'et  had 
trath  of  nature  for  their  starting-i)oint ;  and  Otwa}"  drew  natural 
tears  from  man}'  who  found  only  an  artificial  excitement  in 
heroic  plays  which  did  not  "servilely  creep  after  sense." 
Having  found  in  blank-verse  the  fitting  instrument,  Otway  put 
out  his  strength  again  in  a  i)lay,  "  Venice  Preserved,"  which  is 
still  occasionally  acted.     He  took  his  storv  from  another  book 
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of  the  same  French  writer  to  whom  he  wna  indebted  for  the 
plot  of  his  "  Don  Carlos."  '*  Venice  Preserved  "  is  founded  on 
the  best  hook  written  by  St.  Real,  entitled  "Histoire  de  la 
Conjuration  qne  lea  Esimgnols  foiTneront,  en  1G18,  contra  la 
Heinihliqiie  de  Veniae,"  |>ublialied  in  1074.  ajid,  like  the  "  Dom 
Carlos,"  n  passage  of  liistorj'  transformed  into  historical  ro- 
mance. Otwaj-,  who  produced  in  " The  Oiitlian  "  and  "  Venice 
Preserved  "  the  two  best  plays  of  the  later  Stuart  drama,  and 
who  was  a  atout  snpporter  of  IIlc  Royul  cause  in  detached 
jwoma  as  well  as  through  his  plays,  was  sulfei'ed  to  die  of 
want.  He  died  in  April,  1685,  in  a  pnlillc-honse  on  Tower 
Hill,  in  wbioh  he  had  taken  refuge  to  escape  a  debtor's  priscH). 
It  is  said  that,  in  ]>assion  of  hunger,  he  asked  a  sliilliiig  nom 
a  gentleman,  who  gave  him  a  guinea;  tlial  he  at  once  bought 
bread,  and  was  choked  in  engcr  swallowing  of  the  first  moutli- 
ftil.  Probably  tliat  is  an  invention :  but  it  is  an  Invention 
foimded  on  the  fact  of  Otwaj's  absolute  distress  and  i»vcrt3". 
In  his  "  Oi'|)lian,"  although  he  laid  the  scene  in  Boliemia,  there 
was  England  meant  in  Ihe  old  noble's  language  uf  ilevotion  to 
the  king,  but  he  said  to  his  sons,  bitterly : 

"  If  you  have  Chililren.  liefer  e\ie  Ihem  Knowledge, 
'Twill  spiiii  tlieir  roruuie.  Fools  nre  all  llie  Fwliion. 
If  you've  Itellgiou,  kre))  it  to  yourselves: 
Atlieisls  will  else  make  use  of  Tokratlon. 
Aud  kiigh  youuuiun't;  iievursliew  liuliglun, 
Exeeiil  yo  mean  lo  jmsb  for  Kiiiives  of  Coiisolnnce, 
Ami  i:he»t  bullL-ving  Fools  Ihal  Uiiuk  ye  Iiouest." 

23.  One  woman  was  among  those  who  maintained  tho  mora 
coniipt  form  of  the  later  Stuait  drama.  This  wafl  Apbm 
Belut,  born  at  Canterbury,  in  lG-12,  daughter  of  a  Genersl 
•lohnson,  who  obtained  through  his  kinsman,  I.onl  Willoughby, 
the  iMJst  of  Governor  of  Surinam  and  tlic  thirty-six  Weal- 
India  Islands,  lie  went  when  Aphra  was  very  young,  ami 
died  on  tlie  passage ;  but  Ids  wliIow  and  family  settled  in  Suri- 
nam, where  Aphra  became  aciiuaintcd  with  tlie  African  priuni, 
(Iroonuko.  a  Bla\e  who  suHcrcd  loilure  antl  death  for  his  Io^ts 
of  liberty.  L'j>on  hia  story  she  founded  aflerwaixia  tho  Iwst 
of  her  novels.    Aphra  rolurocd  to  England  oiler  somo  yoiu«  IJt 
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Sotitli  America,  nuuried  Mr.  Bc^.  ai  Dutch  mei^diuit  in  Loo- 
don,  juxl  was  soon  \tfi  ai  widow.  Cbarks  IL  delighted  in  her, 
and  sent  her  in  1C66,  dnrii^  the  Dutch  War,  to  use  her  charms 
of  wit  and  liveliness  as  a  political  spy  at  Antweq).  She  oIk 
tained  an  aseeDdencr  over  Van  der  Albert,  an  inflaential  man, 
who  enabled  her  to  report  home  De  Rnxler's  design  of  coming 
up  the  Thames,  bat  her  report  was  not  believed.  Van  der 
Albert  died  afterwards  when  he  was  alxxit  to  marr\'  Mrs.  Behn. 
On  her  waj-  honie  she  was  nearly  shipwrecked.  Her  character 
suflered  by  the  freedom  of  her  manners.  She  began  her  career 
as  a  dramatist  in  1671,  and  wrote  for  her  livelihood  seventeen 
plan's,  chiefly  comedies,  which  reflected  the  gross  manners  of 
the  court,  and  now  and  then  belabored  the  Roundheads,  who 
gave  their  name  to  one  comedy  produced  in  1682.  Her  most 
popular  play  was  ''The  Rover;  or,  the  Banished  Cavaliers," 
in  1677,  followed  by  a  second  i^art  in  1681.  She  translated 
Rochefoucauld's  "  Maxims  "  and  Fontenelle's  "  Plurality  of 
Worlds,"  wrote  model  love-letters,  wrote  ix)ems,  and  was 
called  "  the  di\ine  Astraea."  She  wrote  also  short  novels, 
among  which,  and  among  all  her  writings,  **Oroonoko;  or, 
the  Royal  Slave,"  stands  foremost,  generous  in  temi)cr,  pure 
in  tone,  and  the  first  book  in  our  literature  that  stirred  English 
blood  with  a  sense  of  the  negro's  suffering  in  slavery.  The 
story  was  a  romance  founded  on  fact,  told  as  from  the  winter's 
personal  cxi>erienec  in  Surinam,  in  clear,  good,  unaffeete<l 
English.  Mrs.  Behn,  with  a  slave  for  her  hero,  known  as 
Csesar  among  the  planters,  a  slave  whose  thirst  for  freedom 
di'ew  other  slaves  from  their  work,  who  was  flogged  and  rubbed 
with  pepper,  and  at  last  was  hacked  to  death  limb  by  limb, 
represented  him  as  a  man  with  high  and  tender  feeling.  When 
she  had  told  of  his  fortitude,  she  wrote  of  the  unhappy  negro 
as  *'tliis  great  man."  ''Thus,"  she  says,  "died  this  great 
man  ;  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  a  more  sublime  wit  than  mine 
to  write  his  praise ;  yet  I  hope  the  reputation  of  my  \yQ\\  is  con- 
siderable enough  to  make  his  glorious  name  to  survive  to  all 
ages,  with  that  of  the  brave,  the  beautiful,  and  the  constant 
Imoinda."  The  second  strong  call  upon  Englishmen  for  sym- 
pathy with  the  slave  was  produced  by  this  novel, — Southern's 
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hest  play,  "  Oroonoko,"  wliidi  was  foundeil  uix>a  it,  and  en- 
forced its  aigument  upon  the  stage,     Mrs.  Behn  died  in  1689. 

24.  O!  aiinllier  lady  known  as  a  ivriter,  who  died  early  in  ihe  reign 
of  CliarlcB  II.,  and  who  was  praised  In  style  of  Ibe  "Pre'cieuBes"  os 
"Ihe  maldiless  Orinda,"  none  but  pleasant  memories  remidn.  Sliis  vu 
Catheiliie  Philips,  for  whom  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  liis  (reatiw  an 
Friendship,  and  who  was  worthy  to  lie  Jeremy  Taylor's  friend.  Al- 
tliongh  praised  at  eourt,  alie  preferred  ijuiet  life  witli  lier  Inisbiuid  ill 
Wales,  and  died  of  small-pox  in  1B64,  when  only  tliirty-tUree  yeurs  old. 
t>he  publislied  nothing  in  her  lifetime.  A  few  nioiiiliB  before  lier  ilcnlh 
a  publisher  had  collected  copies  of  lier  puems  tlinl  had  iiHssed  ninoiishtf 
fiiends,  and  issued  them  witliuiil  lier  consent,  as  "  Toems  by  ili«  incom- 
parable Sirs.  K,  P."  Five  years  after  her  death  a  friend  edited  tli«  Ilrst 
full  and  accurate  edition  of  lier  works,  as  'Toems  by  the  niofll  deserv- 
edly Admii-ed  Mrs.  Katberine  riiill[«.  the  Matchless  Orlnda.  To  which 
is  added  Monsienr  Comellle's  Pouijiey  and  Horace  Tragedies,  Wtlh 
several  other  Translations  out  of  Frencli."  Cowley  was  amons  the 
writers  of  the  prefatory  vei-ses  in  her  honor.  There  is  one  uuto  never 
abseut  from  the  praise: 

The  Dtike  and  Duchess  of  Newcastls  «-ere  much  praised  in 
their  own  time  for  tiieir  wrilin(;E  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Uiibe  wu 
bom  in  1502,  and  died  In  1670.  Ilia  writings  consist  ot  pncnis.  aeveml 
plays,  and  a  lai^o  treatise  on  horsemanship.  The  Ducliesa,  who  died  In 
1<IT<1,  was  the  mure  gifted  and  tlie  more  vuluniinuiis  writer.  Among  her 
works  are  "The  World's  Olio,"  "NaUirc's  Pictures,"  " Allrgorie*," 
" PhlloaopUical  Fancies,"  "Orations,"  "Sociable  I*tter»,"  "Life  of 
Williaiu  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  and  niinierons  plays. 

25.  "Wo  now  turn  fVorn  tlie  curlier  litcrnry  contempornrips  of 
Dryden  to  Iho  study  of  Diyden  liimself,  wlio  for  innny  j'eara 
waa  a  sort  of  literary  autocrat  in  England. 

John  Dryden,  twrn  Aug.  9,  1631 ,  at  Aldwinckli>.  in  Xortb* 
nmptonsliire,  of  good  fiuuily,  was  educated  at  Wvstminstvr 
Scliool,  where  he  wi-ote  some  Euplmislic  verse,  and  nt  IVinity 
College,  C'nniliridge,  wliere  lie  look  liis  di^rec  of  B.A.  in  ICoi, 
the  year  of  Ills  fatlicr's  dcatii.  lie  seems  to  liave  w>mo  to 
the  summer  of  lij57,  and  was  nt  first  in  the  home  of 
,  and  Cromwell's  ft-iend.  Sir  Uillwrt  I'iekering.  Ho 
Ids  twenly-eiglilli  year  when  Cromwell  died,  on  Uib  3ci 
»t«mbor,  1658,  and  lio  wivtc.  after  Uie  fUncrol,  one  of  the 
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man}'  tributes  to  his  memorj^  "  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 
Oliver  Cmmwell,"  using  the  measure  of  "Gondibert."  With 
customar}'  strain  to  be  ingenious,  there  was  a  simple  close.  He 
was  among  those  who  welcomed  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
his  "  Astrsea  Redux,"  in  honor  of  the  Restoration,  was  pub- 
lished at  once  by  Henry  Herringman.  Although  this  poem 
follows  in  Dr3'den's  works  the  "  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 
Cromwell,''  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  an  inten-al  of 
eighteen  months  between  their  dates  —  months  bus}'  with  events 
that  would  be  strong  alignment  to  a  mind  like  Dryden's  against 
the  political  faith  in  which  he  had  been  bred.  Until  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  nothing  occurred  to  change  the  coui*se  of  family 
opinion  which  Dryden  had  inherited  and  drew  from  those  about 
him ;  but  the  disposition  of  his  mind  placed  him  among  those 
whose  nature  it  is  to  seek  peace  b}'  the  upholding  of  authority. 
The  exi^erience  of  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  Common- 
wealth made  him  no  mere  flatterer  of  Monarch}',  but,  through- 
out the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  tlie  most  active  supporter  of  its 
claim  to  the  obedience  of  all.  In  religion,  the  same  tendency 
of  mind  led  him  at  last  to  find  peace  in  reliance  u^wn  the 
supreme  authority  of  Rome.  He  left  opinions  in  which  he  had 
been  bred  for  those  to  which  he  had  been  born,  and  never 
swerved  from  them.  Maintenance  of  one  central  authority 
was  the  principle  on  which  philosophers,  statesmen,  ix)ets,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  common  crowd  of  men,'  based  a  consistent 
view  of  what  was  best  for  the  well-being  of  society.  In  1661, 
Dr}'den  addressed  a  panegyric  "To  his  Sacred  Majesty,"  on 
his  coronation,  and  New- Year's  day  verses,  in  1662,  '*  To  my 
Lord  Chancellor,"  Loixl  Clarendon. 

John  Dryden's  first  comedy,  in  prose  —  "  The  Wild  Gallant," 
produced  in  Febmar}',  1663,  by  the  king's  company  —  was  a 
failure.  He  had  no  aptitude  for  the  licentious  light  comedy  now 
in  favor;  but  "The  Wild  Gallant  "  was  followed,  at  the  same 
theatre,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  by  a  tragi-comedy,  "  The 
Rival  Ladies,"  which  brought  into  play  some  of  his  higher 
powers,  and  was  a  success.  Dryden  was  at  the  same  time 
working  with  Sir  Robert  Ho'ward  at  his  play  of  "  The 
Indian  Queen,"  which  was  produced  at  the  king's  theatre,  with 
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rich  scenery  and  dresses,  in  January,  1664.  Sir  Robert  IIow- 
aul,  liorn  iti  1G2G,  was  the  yoiingost  son  of  tlie  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire.  He  hurt  been  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 
was  now  mcmlier  for  .Stockbridge,  and  Lad  shown  his  literary 
tastes  by  piibhshing,  in  IfifiO,  "A  Panegyric  to  the  King;" 
"  Songs  and  Sonnets  i  "  "  The  Blind  Lady,  a  Comedy  ;  "  "  The 
Fourth  Book  of  Virgil's  ^neid  ;  "  "  Statius  his  Acliilleis,  with 
Annotations ;  "  and  "  A  PanegjTig  to  General  Monk."  Verj- 
complimentary  lines  by  Dryrten  were  prefixed  to  that  volume. 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  who  was  now  one  of  the  better  <tramati8la 
of  the  time,  must  not  be  confounded  with  liis  eonteiniwrary.  the 
Hon.  Ed^rard  HoMrard,  wbo  wrote  worse  plays,  wlioso  poem 
of  "Tlio  liiilijih  Princes"  (1669)  became  a  jest  of  the  wito, 
and  wlioso  lei'sc  the  Eorl  of  Dorset  called  the  "  solid  non- 
sense that  abides  all  tests."  A  friendship  had  been  estab- 
bailed  between  .John  Drydcn  and  Sir  Robert  Howard.  Diyden 
went  with  his  friend  to  the  Earl  of  Berkshire's  bouse  at  Chul- 
ton,  in  Wiltshire,  workeil  with  him  at  "The  Indian  Queen." 
and  won  his  sister  Elizaljclh  for  wife.  They  wore  married  in 
December,  lC6a,  mid  "  Tho  Indian  Queen,"  all  wrttt«o  in 
bcroic  couplets,  was  piwdiicod  In  the  following  month.  Drj-- 
deii's  "Rival  Ladles"  had  been  wrillen  in  blauk-vcrsc,  with 
the  tragic  scenes  In  tlic  heroic  couplet.  In  Uie  detUi-utioii  of 
the  pubbslied  play  (IC04)  to  Roger  Boyle,  Eail  of  Orrery,  Drj"- 
den  discussed  his  reasons  for  rhyme. 

Diydeii's  aignmeiit  for  rhjTne  la  interesting  for  tho  evideiico 
it  gives  of  tho  depths  into  which  blank-verso  bad  fallou  whUo 
Milton  was  using  it  for  tho  measure  of  his  "Pamdise  Lost." 
It  should  be  rememliei'od.  that,  with  iDsiguiflcant  cxee|>Uon> 
blank-^erse  bad  lle^'er  been  used  in  our  literature  as  the  mum- 
lire  of  A  grt>at  nari-ativc  )KH>ni.  On  both  sides  of  tlic  contnnersy 
it  was  being  taken  for  granted  tliat  the  measure  was  lou  mean 
for  tliat ;  the  (juestion  was  only  whether  its  rescmbUni-a  to 
common  prusc  ilid  not  make  it  pro])cr  for  the  dialogue  uf  pInj'S. 
Dryden,  following  C'orneilli!,  tliough  hu  rcpiidinted  a  Frcndi 
InfluLnco,  now  began  (o  ai-giie  llwil  tlic  dignity  of  tragedy  d«i- 
manded  rhjinu.  Thin  was  not,  he  said,  n  new  way  so  much  aa 
an  old  way  reAivcd ;   "for  many  years  lielbre  Shake«))Mn'8 
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plays  was  the  traged}-  of  '  Queen  Gorboduc  *  in  English  verse." 
Gorboduc  was  a  king,  not  a  queen  ;  and  the  play  —  except  the 
choruses — was  in  blank-verse,  not  in  rh3'nie,  as  Dryden  sup- 
posed. But  supposing,  he  went  on,  the  way  were  new,  "  Shall 
we  oppose  ourselves  to  the  most  polished  and  ciAilized  nations 
of  Europe?"  All  the  Spanish  and  Italian  tragedies  he  had 
seen  were  in  rh3'ine  ;  for  the  French,  he  would  not  name  them, 
because  we  admitted  little  from  them  but  *'the  basest  of  their 
men,  the  extravagances  of  their  fashions,  and  the  fripj^eiy  of 
their  merchandise."  Shakespeare,  "  to  shun  the  pains  of  con- 
tinual rh^'ming,  invented  that  kind  of  writing  which  we  call 
blank-verse,  but  the  French  more  properl}^  prose  mesuree,^* 
Rh3'me  leads  to  inversions,  but  not  in  a  skilful  writer,  and  if 
the}'  be  avoided  it  '*•  has  all  the  advantages  of  prose  besides  its 
own.  But  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  it  were  never  fully 
known  till  Mr.  Waller  taught  it ;  he  first  made  writing  easil}' 
an  art ;  first  showed  us  to  conclude  the  sense  most  commonly  in 
distichs,  which  in  the  verse  of  those  before  him  nms  on  for  so 
many  lines  together  that  the  reader  is  out  of  breath  to  overtake 
it."  Dryden  was  here  one  of  the  first  to  show  that  ignorance 
of  our  literature  before  tlie  Commonwealth  which  characterized 
the  English  critics  of  the  French  school.  Out  of  this  ignorance 
arose  false  estimates  which  have  passed  from  book  to  book, 
and  would  lead  the  unwar}*  to  supjKJse  that  the  art  of  writing 
good  English  in  all  its  fonns  was  discovered  b}'  men  who  were 
alive  to  flatter  one  another  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Dryden 
then  specified  these  advantages  of  rh3*me  over  blank-verse,  — 
(1)  aid  to  memory ;  (2)  sweetness  of  rhyme  adding  grace  to  the 
smartness  of  a  repartee ;  and  (3)  that  it  bounds  and  circum- 
scribes the  fancy,  which,  without  it,  tends  to  outrun  the  judg- 
ment. In  1665,  Dr^-den  produced  with  success  a  play  of  his 
own,  "  The  Indian  Emperor,"  a  sequel  to  '*  The  Indian  Queen," 
but  it  was  not  published  until  1667.  In  the  same  year,  1665, 
the  Plague  in  London  closed  the  theatres,  and  Dryden  went  to 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  at  Charlton,  and  there  still  dis- 
cussed rh3'me  and  blank- verse  with  Sir  Robert  Howard.  Dry- 
den's  eldest  son  was  born  at  Charlton,  in  1665  or  1666,  for  he 
remained  there  in  1666,  the  year  of  the  fire  of  London  and  of 
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a.  great  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch.  Both  those  events  he  cele- 
brated ill  a  poem,  "Annus  Miiabilis."  the  wonderful  year ;  and 
Iiis  reply  to  his  brother-in-law  in  discussion  of  the  question  of 
bhink-Yci'Se,  also  wiitten  at  Charlton,  Ibi'mcd  part  of  bis  ^'  Es- 
say of  Di'amatic  Poesy." 

Dryden  published  bis  "  Aunus  MirabOia  "  in  January,  1667, 
a  heroic  poem,  in  1.216  lines  of  Darenant'a  heroic  stanza,  in 
which  there  is  yet  some  trace  of  that  taste  for  ingenious  con- 
ceit, derived  of  old  from  Italy,  which  caiitted  Mr.  Pepya'a 
minister  to  say  in  his  ECi-moii  that  London  had  been  reduced  by 
the  great  fire  from  folio  to  dccimo-tertio.  But  the  vigor  of  a 
niaster'a  hand  apijcara  in  this  attein]>t  of  Drydcn's  at  heroic 
treatment  of  evenU  yet  fVesh,  dignifying  the  king's  cause  by 
the  places  given  in  the  iKjem  to  Charles  and  his  brotlier.  In 
1667  appeared  also  Dryden'a  "  K§say  of  Dramatic  Pbesy," 
a  dialogue  between  Kugeuiua  (Cliarles  Saelcutle,  Ixii-d  Bnek- 
hurat),  Lisideius  (Sir  Charles  Sedley),  Crites  (Sir  lUiborl 
Howard),  and  Noandcr  (Dryden).  In  June,  IGGii,  lie  says. 
Ihey  went  down  the  river  towaixls  Greenwich  to  hear  the  uoiM 
of  canuon  in  tlie  sea-fighl  with  the  Dutch.  An  the  suund 
seemed  to  reeede  they  judged  that  the  Dutch  were  i-etrcAling, 
and  convei-aation  turned  on  the  plague  of  bad  verstj  that  would 
follow  victor^'.  No  they  passed  to  an  argument  on  ancient 
;tnd  modern  ixtets,  soon  limited  to  Dramatic  Poesy.  Tlio  ilio- 
ii^ue  so  introduced  dealt  with  the  subject  of  a  play,  --the  famous 
rules  which  the  French  call  Des  Trois  Unitea,"  notion,  place, 
iiud  lime.  Lisideius  siioke  of  the  beauty  of  French  rhymci 
und  of  the  just  reason  he  hud  to  prefer  tliat  way  of  writing  tn 
tragedies  before  ours  in  blank-verse,  and  then  the  argument 
\vcnt  tlirough  all  its  iK>ints.  Crites  reproduced  Sir  liubert 
Howard's  case  against  rhyme.  Neander  answered  ''with  nU 
imaginable  deference  and  respect,  both  to  that  |>ereon  Tnm 
^vhom  you  have  Imrrowefl  jour  strongest  arguments,  and  to 
whoso  Judgment,  when  1  have  siud  nil,  1  linaUy  eubmit."  In 
the  jeai'  16614,  Sir  Robert  published  his  tragedy  of  "The 
Duke  of  Lerma,"  and  took  occasion  in  its  prefoco  to  reply,  on 
l«balf  of  blank-verse,  to  the  arguments  of  Dryden  In  his  cMiny. 
'I'be  controrersy  amused  iralitc  i-cadera,  to  nhoui  it  sui^led 
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matter  of  talk,  but  there  was  not  a  trace  in  it  of  private  quar- 
i-el;  altliough  Shadwell  afterwards,  in  a  scurrilous  attack  on 
Dryden,  said  that  he  and  his  brother-in-law  nearly  fought. 

Dr3'den  continued  to  earn  money  by  writing  for  the  stage. 
In  March,  16G7,  his  ''  Secret  Love**  was  produced  with  success 
at  the  king's  theatre,  and  printed  next  year.  Nell  Gwyn  shone 
in  it  as  Florimel.  Dryden*s  "  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,"  a  version 
of  Moliere's  "  L'Etourdi,*'  was  produced  in  the  same  year; 
and  in  1668  '*  An  Evening's  Love  ;  or,  the  Mock  Astrologer," 
a  careless  version  of  the  French  comedy  '*  Le  Feint  Astro- 
logue,*'  by  Corneille's  younger  brother  Thomas.  In  1669  Drj'- 
den  produced  a  traged}*,  called  '*  TN'rannic  Love ;  or,  the  Ro3'al 
Mart3T,"  on  the  stor^-  of  St.  Catherine.  In  the  prologue  to 
this,  he  extended  Horace's  *'  serpit  humi  tutus  "  into 

**  He  who  servilely  creeps  after  sense 
Is  safe,  but  ne'er  will  reach  an  excellence." 

He  knew  very  well  that  he  was  often  pleasing  his  audiences, 
with  ranted  nonsense  in  lieroic  strain.  Porphyrius  defying  the 
tyrant  Maximin,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Act,  replied  to  him  in 
tins  fashion : 

'' Jfox.  The  Sight  with  which  my  eyes  shall  first  be  fed 
Must  be  my  Empress  and  this  Traitor's  head. 

*^Por.    Where'er  thou  stands't,  I'll  level  at  that  place 
My  gushing  blood,  and  spout  it  at  thy  Face. 
Thus,  not  by  Marriage,  we  our  Blood  will  join: 
Nay,  more,  my  Arms  shall  throw  my  Head  at  thine." 

Drj'den's  next  pla}'  was  '*  Almanzor  and  Almahide ;  or,  the 
Conquest  of  Granada,"  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  appeared 
in  1670.  In  1672,  Dryden  printed  his  *'  Conquest  of  Granada," 
with  an  essa^^  prefixed  to  it,  "  Of  Heroick  Pla3's."  Here  he 
assumed  the  question  of  rh3Tne  in  heroic  plan's  to  be  settled  by 
the  fact  that ''  very  few  Tragedies  in  this  age  shall  be  receiv'd 
without  it."  He  gave  Davenant  the  place  of  honor  as  origina- 
tor of  the  heroic  pla}-,  taking  his  music  from  Italian  oi)eras,  and 
heightening  his  style  from  the  example  of  Corneille.  He  said 
that  his  own  plays,  with  love  and  valor  for  their  proper  theme, 
were  based  on  principles  of  the  heroic  poem,  and  that  he 
formed  his  much-abused  Almanzor  from  Homer's  Achilles, 
Tasso's  Hinaldo,  and  Calpi*enede*s  Aitaban. 
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In  IffTa,  when  Sellle  publlabcd  lils  "  EtnprvM  «f  HoRMvo,"  tttjtm 
wrolR  a  pour  trai^ly  to  rnruurii^  paMic  feeling  astiuit  Ibe  Dntdl  Kflo- 
tbr  bruking  o[  Die  Trij>le  Alliance.  Tliis  wu  "  AtnbojMa;  or.  Ifae 
CninllliiS  i>i  the  Dutch  to  ihe  EnglUh  Meivlianii.''  Ue  pruil«d  aba 
"  Hardikgt;  it  la  Mode,"  ocletl  the  year  before.  In  wliicb  be  blcnided  pnM 
Rcent«  with  blank-verte  tigaln,  as  well  as  heroic  conplets.  AuoilietpbT. 
produced  in  IBTi,  nnfmcceaifully,  "  The  Assisnattoa,"  max  la  p««ar,  whfc 
Aliltln  blank-vurse,  chielly  in  thelwt  Act.  lii"AinlN>ytui."  the  dikla^ne 
Ik  cliiefly  a  loose  bloiik-veree  priuied  u  prose.  In  1671.  Ibe  year  ot  MU- 
lon'R  Jcalh,  Drydcu  publisbeU  —  ii  vaa  not  acted — an  open  baaed  in 
Ills  "  Pariulise  lywt,"  cttllei)  ■■  Tlie  State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  o<  Maa." 
It  I*  In  hen>ic  rhyme,  with  little  provision  for  song,  but  muEh  for  m*- 
chlnery  uid  spectacle.  Tlie  aOapiailon  wu  made  in  good  MUi,  but  it  I* 
tliNtructivc  to  conipftn:  UiUuu's  dialogue  between  Adwn  mod  Bnt  !■ 
their  innocence  with  Drydeu's  endeavor  to  reproduce  Its  elttct  m  lfa> 
rohidi  of  people  wko  enjoyed  Llie  comedies  of  EtlK>rege  and  Mre.  Bclm. 
John  Dryden  was  among  (Iiose  wlio  hiul  visited  John  Mitton.  for.  In  the 
prefiice  lo  his  "  Kublcs,"  Dryduii  ijuoies  from  a  eunrersatjon  with  him. 
Ho  Ik  said  to  huve  asked  Milton's  leave  to  tdapl  "  I'nmdJsc  txsL,"  and 
to  have  been  answercil  willi  a  good^nmored  "  Ay.  jon  may  l^  nqr 
TciwK."  Ill  1*575,  Dryden  produced  a  heroic  play.  "  .inmnf'.ZrtM; 
or,  Ihe  Groat  Mogul,"  which  remained  popular.  II  was  ili«  last  plqr 
wrlLteii  by  lilin  in  heroic  rhyme,  and  be  expretaed  in  tts  dedlealUm  la 
Lord  Hulgravc  loiuo  weariness  of  play-wriiing,  wiih  a  maiilffM  (ed- 
llig  that  he  bad  nnl.  at  a  dramatist,  done  juGtlce  lo  hiiusnlf.  Instead  of 
rhyming  plays,  he  was  hoping  for  leisure  lo  rhyme  a  grvai  iKiem.  "  U  I 
iniiit  be  condemn'd  to  rliime,"  he  (aid,  ■'  I  should  find  tome  ease  in  my 
chatige  ut  puiilKhnienl.  I  desire  lo  be  no  longer  the  Sisyplnm  of  til* 
Stage;  to  rowl  up  a  stone  with  endless  labour  (which,  lo  fullow  the  pnv- 
rrb,  gathers  no  moss),  and  which  is  p<irpetually  falling  dowii  ig^in:  I 
iiovcr  ilioiight  myself  very  fit  for  an  einployment  where  mauy  uf  nj 
predeccsKors  have  excell'd  me  In  all  kinds;  and  some  ol  my  cuntonpfr- 
rarlos,  evi-ii  In  my  own  partial  judaraent.  have  uuidotie  me  in  comMly, 
Home  Utile  hopes  I  have  yel  remaining,  and  these  too.  eonaldertng  xkj 
abllltlM,  may  bo  vain,  thai  I  may  make  the  world  some  part  of  ■mends 
for  many  ill  plays  by  an  heroick  pi^em.  Your  lordship  hu  been  lung 
acqualiiled  with  my  design,  the  subject  of  which  you  know  Is  great,  the 
story  English,  and  neither  luo  far  distant  from  Ihe  jireseui  age,  nor  too 
near  ap|>roachlng  it.  Such  It  Is,  In  uiy  opinion,  that  I  could  not  have 
wished  a  nobler  occftsiou  lo  du  liunuur  by  It  to  my  king,  my  conntTy,  and 
my  friends;  most  of  our  ancient  nubility  being  concerned  In  the  action. 
And  your  lordship  has  one  particular  reason  to  promote  Uils  undertake 
Ing,  because  you  were  the  llntt  who  gavaqA^sepportiinily  ut  dlscnur*- 
Ing  It  lo  his  Majesty  and  his  Kuyal  U|f^^^^Xtie;  wen-  then  plcai'd 
both  to  commend  the  deilflyjfBg^^^^^^^BlLJnLM"''''  c<miniandK, 
But  the  unsettled! 
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thoughts  concerning  it.  As  I  am  no  successor  to  Homer  in  his  wit,  so 
neither  do  I  desire  to  be  in  his  poverty.  I  can  make  no  rhapsodies,  nor 
go  a-begging  at  the  Grecian  doors,  while  I  sing  the  praises  of  tlieir  an- 
cestors. The  times  of  Virgil  please  me  better,  because  he  had  an  Augus- 
tus for  his  patron.  And  to  draw  the  allegory  nearer  you,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  not  want  a  Miecenas  with  him.  'Tis  for  your  lordship  to  stir  up 
that  remembrance  in  his  Majesty,  which  his  many  avocations  of  business 
have  causM  him,  I  fear,  to  lay  aside."  This  invocation  is  not  equal  to 
Milton's: 

"  Chiefly  Thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 

Instruct  me 

what  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support.** 

But  no  heroic  poem  came  of  a  looking  up  to  the  divine  majesty  of 
Charles  II. 

After  "  Aureng-Zebe,- *  Dryden  did  cease  for  a  time  from  writing 
plays,  his  next  being  in  1078,  an  ambitious  revision  of  Shakespeare's 
**  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'*  as  "All  for  Love;  or.  The  World  Well  Lost." 
In  his  preface,  he  said,  "  I  have  endeavour'd  in  this  play  to  follow  the 
practice  of  the  ancients,  who,  as  Mr.  Rymer  has  judiciously  observed, 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  our  masters.  ...  In  my  stile  I  have  profess'd  to 
imitate  the  divine  Shakespear;  which,  that  I  might  perfonn  more  freely, 
I  have  disincumber'd  myself  from  rhyme.  Not  that  I  condemn  my 
former  way,  but  that  this  is  more  proper  to  my  present  purpose."  Dry- 
den's  plays,  in  1679,  were  "  (Edipus,"  with  Nathaniel  Lee,  and  a  recon- 
struction of  Shakespeare's  **  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  both  in  blank-verse, 
with  "Limberhani,"  a  comedy  in  prose.  Tlie  book  of  "Troilus  and 
Cressida  "  had  not  only  a  dedication,  with  incidental  criticism,  but  also 
a  "  Preface  to  the  Play,"  in  which  Dryden  discussed  at  some  length  the 
grounds  of  criticism  in  tragedy.  The  critical  discussions  in  the  dedica- 
tions and  prefaces  to  Dryden's  published  plays  greatly  assisted  the  sale  of 
his  play-books,  and,  when  printed  by  themselves,  they  show  tlieir  strength 
as  by  far  the  best  and  most  characteristic  criticism  upon  forms  of  poetry 
produced  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  the  preface  to  "  Troilus  and 
Cressida"  Dryden  no  longer  disdained  a  servile  creeping  after  sense,  but 
wrote,  "  'Tis  neither  height  of  thought  that  is  discommended,  nor  pa- 
thetic vehemence,  nor  any  nobleness  of  expression  in  its  proper  place; 
but  'tis  a  false  measure  of  all  these,  something  which  is  like  'em  and  is 
not  them:  'tis  the  Bristol  stone  which  appears  like  a  diamond"  — 
("  Evitons  ces  faux  brillauts,"  Boileau  had  said)  —  "  'tis  an  extravagant 
thought,  iustead  of  a  sublime  one;  'tis  roai'ing  madness,  instead  of  vehe- 
mence; and  a  sound  of  words  instead  of  sense"  —  ("  Tout  doit  tendre 
au  bon  sens,"  Boileau  had  said).  Dryden  felt  the  genius  of  Shakespeare, 
had  a  sense  even  of  sniallness  in  the  wit  of  what  he  held  to  be  his  own 
more  refined  age ;  and  if  there  had  been  the  strength  of  Dryden  in  many 
writers,  our  literature  would  haye  profited  by  the  just  demand  for  good 
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sense  In  poetry  as  a  re-Action  from  the  Lnter  Euphnisin,  wiihotil  losing 
height  of  thought,  pathetic  vehemence,  or  nobleness  of  expression.  But 
the  times,  and  his  relation  lo  them,  gave  Dryden  little  oppoKuuitjr  of 
touching  the  ideal  that  lay  only  halt  reeognlxed  within  him.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1679,  lie  was  waylaid  and  cudgelled  hy  ruffians,  cmptnyed,  tt  was 
believed,  by  the  Earl  o(  Rochester,  who  wrongly  supposed  him  to  have 
had  a  hand  In  Lord  Miilgrave's  "  Essay  on  Satire,"  whiahL-oDtailaedshiirp 
lines  not  only  on  Roeliester,  hut  also  on  the  vices  of  the  king.  In  1079 
Dryden'a  salary  and  pension  began  to  fall  into  amsftrs,  and  rantlnned  to 
(to  so  during  the  next  four  years,  lu  16SU  he  )niblished  a  (ninslalion  nf 
the  "  Epistles  of  Ovid,"  by  various  hands  l>esides  his  own.  In  llie  spring 
or  summer  of  !(181,  Drj'den  produced  a  play  addressed  to  tlie  popular 
feeling  of  Ibc  day  against  the  Rom  an -Catholic  priestliood,  enlled  "The 
Spanish  Friar;  or,  the  Double  Discovery."  It  has  earned  tp(^clal  praise 
for  tlie  dramatic  skill  with  whicb  it  makes  an  underplot  unite  with  the 
main  nctloTi  of  the  piece. 

It  was  in  tho  autumn  of  1681  thnt  Dryden  aided  tlie  kit^ 
in  hia  conflict  with  the  Earl  of  Sliaftesliury,  by  writing  (i  politi- 
cal i>ami»lilet  in  verse,  Uia  satire  of  "  Absalom  and  Acliito- 
phcl."  Its  aim  was  to  assist  iu  turning  n  current  of  opinion 
against  Slmfteslmry ;  to  seciti-e,  as  1m  as  pnmplilet  roitld,  Uie 
finding  of  a  true  bill  against  liiin.  The  satire  apiH-arwl  anonj^ 
mously,  on  the  I7lh  of  November,  1C81.  The  aceident  of  a 
second  i>oem  has  caused  tliis  to  l>e  knoRU  as  tlio  Qrst  patt  of 
"  Absalom  and  At-hitophel,"  hut  it  ia  tt  eomplote  work.  Hon* 
mouth  as  AliBalom,  and  KhoTtesbury  as  Acliitopliel,  hod  occttrred 
before  in  the  pai^er  war ;  and  the  use  of  such  allegory  was  an 
api)eal  to  tlie  religious  fooling  of  a  [n'ople  iiinong  whom  tlioae 
most  likely  to  follow  SlialXesUiny  nere  tlioso  tnost  likely  to  be 
]»rsuadecl  liy  a  Seiiirturo  iKirallel.  Charles,  tliererore.  was 
David ;  (.'romwcU,  Saul ;  the  Dtike  of  Hnckingliani  figiirrd  as 
Zimri :  Titus  Oates,  as Ooiah ;  the  Itoman  Catholics  weie  Jebii* 
sites ;  the  Dissenters,  Lcvitcs  ;  and  so  forth.  The  argumvnt  of 
the  i>oeiu  was  to  tliis  eHbet.  Tlio  outcry  over  tlie  oaatirtrd 
l*0]>isli  plot  gave  boat  to  faction,  and  of  tlils  Shafleslmry  took 
ndvautagv.  He  reasoned  thns  and  thus,  to  jtersiinde  Monmrnith 
to  rebellion;  Monmouth,  answering  thns  niul  thna,  yielded  to 
Llio  [lersuasion.  Who  wci-e  Die  lusscr  assot-iules  in  this  rebel- 
lion, tho  Kproutiiig  benils  of  the  liydnii'  Here  followed  aketdiea, 
IVom  life,  of  other  leudt'i'M  of  thu  opiwaitioti.  anil  ainona:  tliem 
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George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Zimri.  Monmoatli 
ai)[)ealed  thus  and  thus  to  the  people.  Tlie  rebellion  grew. 
What  frieiids  had  King  Charles?  Here  followed  sketches  of 
some  of  the  chief  friends  of  the  king.  Next  came  counsel 
of  the  king's  friends ;  and  then  the  [xx^m  ended  with  the  king's 
own  purpose,  expressed  in  David's  speech.  I  have  be6n,  he 
daid,  foi-giving  till  they  slight  my  clemency.  '*  'Tis  time  to 
show  I  am  not  good  by  force." 

**  Oh  that  my  power  to  saving  were  confined ! 
Why  am  I  forced,  like  Heaven,  against  my  mind 
To  make  examples  of  auotlier  kind  ? 
Must  I  at  length  the  swoi*d  of  justice  draw  ? 
Oh,  curst  effects  of  necessary  law  I 
How  ill  my  fear  they  by  my  mercy  scan! 
Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man. 
Law  they  require:  let  Law  then  show  ber  face. 

He  said:  the  Almighty,  nodding,  gave  consent. 
And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  firmament. 
Henceforth  a  series  of  new  time  l)egan, 
The  mighty  yeai*s  in  long  procession  ran ; 
Once  more  the  godlike  David  was  restoi*ed. 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord.' 


»f 


The  success  of  the  satire  as  a  poem  was  all  it  deseiTed  to  be. 
At  once  vigorous  and  highly  finished,  its  characters  of  the  chief 
men  on  either  side,  its  lines  and  couplets,  neatly  fitted  to  ex- 
press much  that  the  king's  party  had  to  say,  were  quoted  and 
parodied,  praised  and  abused.  Two  dozen  lines  repaid  Buck- 
ingham's '*  Rehearsal"  fifty-fold,  if  Dryden  thought  at  all  —  as 
probably  he  did  not  —  of  a  mere  jest  of  the  stage,  when  dealing 
with  a  vital  question  that  seemed  to  have  brought  the  nation 
once  more  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  and  writing  what  might 
help  to  send  the  chief  opponent  of  Charles  to  the  scaffold. 
The  literary  triumph  was  great,  but  that  was  all.  The  prophecy 
of  the  closing  lines  was  not  fulfilled.  The  iK)em  was  published 
on  the  17th  of  November.  On  the  24th  the  indictment  was 
presenteil  to  the  grand  jur}*  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  returned 
ignoi-ed.  There  were  great  public  rejoicings,  and  a  medal  was 
struck  to  commemorate  the  triumph. 
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The  medal  sLrucIc  to  commemorate  the  rejection  of  the  bill 
against  Shafteabury  was  the  subject  or  Drj'len's  next  piece  in 
this  series,  "Tlie  Meilal:  a  Satire  ugainflt  ■Sedition.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Absnlom  nitil  Acliitophcl.'  "  It  was  iHiblished  early 
ill  March,  16W,  with  a  pret'atoiy  '■  Kpistle  to  the  ^Vliiga."  U 
wns  invective  against  Shaftesbury,  blended  witli  expression  of 
Drjden's  faith  in  the  unity  maintained  by  holding  fiimly  to  a 
flxed  succession,  and  believing  the  inherent  right  of  lyings. 
"  If  true  STiccession  from  our  isle  should  fail,"  the  various  re- 
ligious sects,  political  parties,  even  individual  men,  would  strive 
together : 

''Thus  Intioni  broils  tbc  factions  would  eugnge, 
Or  wars  of  exileil  hell's,  or  toi'eigii  rage, 
Till  hailing  vengeance  overtook  our  nge, 
And  our  wilil  lalmrs,  wenried  inlo  rpst, 
Becliued  ua  ou  a,  rightful  moiiarcU's  breast.'* 

The  onlj'  temperate  reply  was  that  of  Samocl  Pordage.  Dry- 
den  had  dwelt  on  Shnflesburj-,  whose  image  was  ui>on  the 
obverse  of  the  medal.  On  the  reverse  side  was  the  Tower,  and 
Pordage  took  this  for  his  text  in  "The  Medal  Revera'd:  a 
SatjTe  against  Persecution.  —  By  the  Autlior  of  '  Arnria  and 
Hushai.'  "  To  complete  the  parallel,  this  oiJcnetl  with  aninti-o- 
ductorj'  epistle  to  the  Tories.  Drydcti  was  still  recognized  as 
"Our  Prince  of  Poets,"  and  there  was  nothing  harder  said  of 
him  than  that  he  was  on  llio  side  of  the  strong  with  CroraweU, 
and  is  so  again  with  Charles.  He  found  on  one  side  of  the 
medal  Sedition  under  a  statesman's  gown.  Reverse  l\w  ntcdaU 
and  upon  the  otlier  side  there  is  an  image  of  the  Tower,  bxdge 
of  as  I)ad  a  liag,  Perseciilion  t 

"  Let  then  his  sulirc  wllh  Sodiilon  ftght. 

And  ours  Iho  whilst  shall  t'cnecncion  t)lt«; 

Two  lings  ilicy  are.  who  imrtles  tcvtn  in  lantse : 

"ris  tIniD  fur  Milrus  tliciu  tu  uuJeruke. 

Soo  h«r  true  badgo,  a  |)rliuii  or  tliu  Tuwer; 

For  Pereociitluu  ever  ildct  m  illi  Puwcr." 
Very  diffi-rent  in  ita  character  was  Shadwell's  onsner,  "The 
]tlrdiil  of  John  Unves:  a  .Satyr  i^alnst  Folly  and  KpNvcry." 
This  also  had  iu  introductory  epistlu  tu  tlm  Torira;   liut  wA 
dealing  at  oU  witli  the  great  coutro\'i'r-<y  Infon:  the  nation,  iL 
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was  a  savage  personal  attack  ou  Drj'den.  As  for  the  verses, 
in  some  paits  unutterably'  coarse,  let  their  closing  triplet  indi- 
cate their  tone : 

^*  Pied  thing!  half  wit!  half  fool!  and  for  a  knave 
Few  men  than  this  a  better  mixture  have: 
But  thou  canst  add  to  that,  coward  and  slave." 

This  bnital  attack  provoked  a  delicate  revenge.  In  October, 
1682,  appeared  ''  Mac  Flecknoe.  B}'  the  Author  of  '  Absalom 
and  Achitophel.'  "  This  was  a  mock  heroic  in  rh3Tned  coup- 
lets, setting  forth  how  that  aged  prince,  Richard  Flecknoe,  an 
Insh  wnter  who  had  died  about  four  ^ears  before,  and  who 

**  In  prose  and  verse  was  owned  without  dispute 
Through  all  the  reahns  of  Nonsense  absolute," 

chose  in  his  last  da3's  Shadwell  for  successor : 

"  Shadwell  alone  of  all  my  sons  is  he 
Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense." 

The  coronation  of  Shadwell  was  in  the  Nursery  at  Barbican,  a 
theatre  established  in  1662  for  the  training  of  children  to  the 
stage ;  and  there  he  swore  ''  Ne'er  to  have  i^eace  with  wit,  nor 
truce  with  sense."  There  he  received  the  sceptre,  and  was 
crowned  with  poppies,  and  ''on  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend 
owls  did  fly/'  Then,  in  prophetic  mood,  Flecknoe  blessed  and 
counselled  his  successor,  till  he  was,  after  the  manner  of  Sir 
Formal  Trifle,  in  Shadwell's  ''Virtuoso,"  let  down  through  a 
trap-door  while  yet  declaiming : 

"  Sinking  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind, 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art." 

In  November,  1682,  api:)eared  the  "  Second  Part  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,"  to  which  Dryden  contributed  onl}'  two  hun- 
dred lines  (11.  310  to  509),  containing  a  few  character  sketches, 
among  which  by  far  the  most  prominent  are  Elkanah  Settle  as 
Doeg,  and  Shadwell  as  Og.  In  November,  1682,  another  ix)em 
by  Dr3den  appeared,  ("A  La^Tnan's  Religion")  "  Religio 
Laici,"  in  the  style  of  Horace's  Epistles,  being  a  letter  written 
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If  the  Bible  had  been  handed  down  from  the  past  by  the  church  of  the 
Boman  Catholics, 

"  The  welcome  news  \b  in  the  letter  found; 
The  carrier's  not  commissioned  to  expound.** 

Once  the  clergy  had  traded  with  it  on  the  ignorance  of  the  people;  now 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  had  made  it  the  common  prey:  it  was  mis- 
used with  great  zeal  and  little  thought. 

"  80  All  we  make  of  Heaven's  diaoovered  will 
Is  not  to  have  it  or  to  use  it  ilL 
The  danger's  much  the  same,  on  several  shelves 
If  others  wreck  us  or  we  wreck  ourselves." 

What  remained,  then,  but  the  middle  way  between  these  shoals? 

"  In  doubtful  questions  'tis  the  safest  way 
To  learn  what  unsuspected  ancients  say ; 
For  tis  not  likely  we  should  higher  soar 
In  search  of  heaven  than  all  the  church  before : 
Nor  can  we  be  deceived  unless  we  see 
The  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  disagree. 


And  after  hearing  what  our  church  can  say, 
If  still  our  reason  runs  another  way. 
That  private  reason  'tis  more  Just  to  curb 
Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb. 
For  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to  learn : 
But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  concern.** 


So  the  poem  ended  with  the  desire  for  peace  by  resting  on  authority,  and 
Dryden's  '*Religio  Laici/'  instead  of  being  an  antagonist  work,  is  a 
natural  prelude  to  ^*  The  Hind  and  the  Panther."  Under  the  tumult  of 
the  time  the  religious  mind  of  Dryden  was  steadily  on  its  way  to  the 
form  of  Catholicism  in  which  he  died. 

In  February,  1682,  when  Southern's  first  play,  "The  Loyal  Brother,'* 
was  acted,  Dryden  wrote  prologue  and  epilogue  to  it.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  friendship.  Dryden  raised  the  price  of  his  prologue  on  this 
occasion.  "The  players,"  he  said,  "have  had  my  goods  too  cheap." 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  1682,  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  "  The 
Buke  of  Guise"  written  with  Lee.  It  was  designed  to  apply  the  story 
of  the  French  League  to  the  English  opposition  of  that  day.  With  the 
same  allusion  he  made  a  "  Translation  of  Maimbourg's  History  of  the 
League,"  and  published  it  in  1684.  In  1688  he  had  contributed  a  Pref- 
ace and  a  Life  to  a  new  translation  of  "Plutarch"  by  several  hands. 
Dryden  suggested  and  edited,  in  1684,  a  volume  of  "  Miscellany  Poems. 
— Containing  a  New  Translation  of  VirgiFs  Eclogues,  Ovid's  Love 
Elegies,  Odes  of  Horace  and  other  Authors;  with  several  Original 
Poems,  by  the  most  Eminent  Hands."  This  revival  of  the  old  Eliza- 
bethan plan  of  gathering  into  one  volume  papers  of  verse  from  various 
hands  was  successful.  The  volume  of  1684  was  the  first  of  a  new  series 
of  such  Miscellanies.     In  this  volume  itself  the  chief  original  poems* 
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were  repriiils —  "Mac  Fleckaoe,"  "AbBaloin  anJ  AcLilophpl,"  and  "The 
Medal."  The  traiJs1a,tioii9  were  by  Drydeii,  Sedloy,  Lord  Boscoiumoii, 
the  Late  Earl  of  ItocheBter,  Otway,  Kyiner,  Tate,  Sir  Carr  Serop*, 
Geoi^e  Stepney,  Thumns  Creech,  Richard  Duke,  Mr.  Aditms,  Mr.  Chet- 
wuod,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

In  163B,  Drydeii  pttbtjilied.  still  wliU  Tonsoo,  "Sylvfe;  or.  The  Sec- 
ond Part  of  Poolicsl  Miscellanips."  It  eoutained  translations  by  him- 
self from  the  "iEneld,"  from  Lucretius,  and  from  Theocritus  anil 
tloracu,  with  sliort  pieces,  original,  and  translated  by  himself  and  olli^n, 
including  a  Latin  poem,  by  Ilia  eldest  son  Charles,  oji  Lord  Arliiiglou's 
gardens. 

Drjden  obtained  the  license  for  his  "  Hind  and  Panther,"  a 
defence  of  llie  Itomaii  Catholic  religion,  only  a  week  ailer  the 
issue  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  in  April.  I(i87.  It  was 
being  read  and  talked  of  when  the  king,  who  had  In  case  of 
need  an  army  eucampetl  on  Uounslow  Heath,  received  on  Iho 
3d  of  July  a  I'apal  nuncio  with  great  pomp  at  Windsor;  an^ 
next  day  a  proclamation  in  "TJic  London  Gazette"  dissolved 
the  prort^ued  Parliament.  The  publication  of  "  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther"'  was  deliberately  timed  to  aid  King  Jumcs  in  Ids 
Bcliemc  of  a  Catholic  re-action.  It  dealt  as  distinctly  as  '■  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel "  did  in  its  day  with  the  essential  cpKB- 
lion  of  the  hour :  but  tlio  point  of  view  was  honestly  Drj'den'fl. 
James  was  not  liberal  to  Drydon.  In  the  renewal  of  his  olllccs 
of  laureate  and  historiographer,  the  annual  butt  of  canaiy  lutd 
hccn  subtracted  from  his  pa^',  and  the  renewal  of  the  ])eneion 
of  a  hundred  ]K>unds,  which  lapsed  at  the  death  of  Charles,  was 
neglected  for  twelve  inonlhs  nfler  the  new  king's  aeeessfon. 
There  was  no  bribe,  direct  or  indirect ;  and  Drydcn  was  the 
reverse  of  a  time-eer\-er  in  staying  by  King  James  when  nearly 
all  his  friends  were  lca\-ing  him,  and  prudently  tiiinmlug  their 
sails  to  meet  the  inevitable  change  of  wind.  But  Drjilon  had  Wa 
own  con\'ictIonSi  and  was  trae  to  them,  lie  said  in  his  preface 
to  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  '■Some  of  the  Disscnt^'n, 
in  Uieir  addresses  to  liis  Majesty,  have  aaid  '  that  ho  haa 
restored  God  to  his  empire  over  eonscienco,'  I  confess  1 
dare  not  stretch  the  figure  to  so  great  a  bolilnoss ;  but  I  may 
safely  say  that  conaclenee  is  the  royalty  and  prerogalivo  of 
every  private  nan."     He  had  said  as  much  in  the  "BcUjllo 
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Laici,"  and  the  spirit  of  chanty  in  that  poem  remained  unal- 
tered in  "Tlic  Hind  and  the  Pantlicr.*'  This  argument  for  Ca- 
tliolieism  is  in  three  parts,  and  is  the  longest  of  Dr^den's  ix)ems. 
The  milk-white  Hind  is  the  Church  of  Rome ;  tlic  Panther  is 
the  Church  of  England,  "  fairest  creature  of  the  six)tted  kind." 

"  A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  ami  unchanged, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  ranged ; 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
•       She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin." 

The  other  beasts  had  no  gooil-will  to  her;  and  Independent, 
Pi'esbj'terian,  Quaker,  Freethinker,  Anabaptist,  Arian,  are  fig- 
ured under  bear,  wolf,  hare,  ai>e,  boar,  fox.  Then  Dryden 
ai^ues  on  with  little  heed  to  any  fable,  merely  hindered  hy  his 
clumsy  animal  machinery  where  his  desire  is  for  direct  argu- 
ment. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  in  February,  1689,  Dryden,  remaining  loyal  to  King 
James  II.,  and  to  his  adopted  faitli,  was  unable  to  obey  the 
Act  which  required  oaths  of  allegiance  and  suprcmac}'  to  be 
taken  hy  all  holders  of  office  before  August  1,  1689.  Dryden, 
therefore,  suffered  in  his  way,  with  the  non-juring  clergy,  and 
lost  his  offices  of  ix)et-laureate  and  histonographer. 

Obliged  to  return  to  the  stage  as  a  source  of  income,  he  produced  in 
1600  his  tragedy  of  **  Don  Sebastian  "  in  blank-verse,  with  a  little  prose, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  comedy,  **  Amphitryon,"  following  Moliere,  with 
music  by  Henry  Purcell,  an  excellent  musician,  and  one  of  the  organists 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  who  died  of  consumption  in  1095,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  Purcell  also  supplied  the  music  for  Dryden' s  **  King 
Arthur;  or,  the  British  Worthy,"  written  in  1(}85,  and  produced  as  a 
dramatic  opera  in  1091.  With  a  quiet  touch  of  good-humored  satire, 
Dryden  said  in  the  preface  to  this  attempt  at  what  he  called  **  the  fairy 
way  of  writing:"  "Not  to  offend  the  present  times,  nor  a  government 
which  has  hitherto  protected  me,  I  have  been  obliged  so  much  to  alter 
the  first  design,  and  take  away  so  many  beauties  from  the  writing,  that 
it  is  now  no  more  what  it  was  fonnerly  than  the  present  ship  of  the 
*  Royal  Sovereign,'  after  so  often  taking  down  and  altering,  is  the 
vessel  it  was  at  the  first  building;"  and  to  deserved  praise  of  the  genius 
of  Purcell  he  added,  *'  In  reason  my  art  on  this  occasion  ought  to  be 
subservient  to  his."  In  May,  1092,  Dryden  produced  his  tragedy  of 
'*CIeomenes;  or,  the  Spartau  Hero,"  finished  for  him  by  his  friend 
Thomaa  Southern.     In  1004,  Dryden  produced  his  last  play,  "Love 
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Trliiinpliant,"  a  tragl-conieily,  «b[cli  whs  n  failitre.  In  its  prologue  util 
epilogiip  he  took  leave  ol  the  stage,  for  he  bwt  now  resolved  to  devole 
biioBelf  lo  K  translation  of  Virgil. 

While  writing  hU  lat«r  plajs,  Di-jilen  had  received,  in 
IG9a.  a  fee  of  five  bundled  guineas  for  a  poem —  "EleoDors" 
—  in  memory  of  the  Countess  of  Abingdon ;  and  had  written  a 
"  Life  of  Polybiiis"  to  precede  a  translation  by  Sir  Henry 
Sbere  ;  also  a  "  Diseourse  on  Satire,"  prefixed  to  a  translation 
of  "  The  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  PerBius,"  translating  himself 
Satires  1,  3,  0,  10,  and  16,  of  Juvenal,  and  all  Persiua.  He 
alited  also,  for  Tonson,  in  1603,  a  tlurd  volume  of  Miscella- 
nies, "  Examen  Poeticum  :  being  the  Third  I'art  of  Miseellaay 
Poems.  Containing  Variety  of  New  Translations  of  the  An- 
cient Poets ;  together  with  many  Original  Poems  by  the  Most 
Kminent  Hands."  This  was  a  substantial  volume,  wiUi  an 
appendix  of  seventy-eight  pages,  separately  p^ed,  eontnining 
a  translation  by  Tate  of  a  famous  poem  b}'  Fracastorius,  upon 
a  subject  that  all  readers  might  not  wish  to  find  included  in  th« 
volume.  It  oi^eiietl  with  Drydcu*s  translatiou  of  the  First 
Book  of  "Ovid's  Metamorphoses."  included  verse  by  Con- 
gre^e  and  Prior,  much  verse  by  Thomas  Valden,  of  Magdalene 
College.  Oxford,  then  aged  twenty-two.  and  a  fellow -student 
of  Addison's  ;  a  translation  of  Vugil's  first  Georgia,  iledieuted 
to  Dryden  by  Henrj-  SachevercU,  another  of  Addison's  college 
friends ;  and  the  first  published  writing  of  Joseph  Atldiaon 
himself,  "  To  Mr.  Dryden  :  by  Mr.  Jo.  Addison  ;  "  datetl  front 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  June  2,  161)3.  Addison,  ngod 
twenty-one,  here  exalted  Dryden  as  a  translator  from  the  Latin 
poets.     "  Thy  copy,"  he  said,  — 

■•  Thy  copy  i-mU  n  fiilrer  light  on  all, 
And  xill  oiitsUhios  the  brigiit  originsi." 

In  1694,  apiK'aritl  the  fourth  and  lust  of  Drydou's  series,  as 
'■The  Annual  Miseclluny:  for  the  Year  1694.  Being  Uie 
Fourth  Part  of  Mlsccllnny  Poems;  Contnining  Great  Variety 
of  New  Translations  nnd  Uiiginal  Copies,  by  the  Most  Kminent 
llauda." 

A^u  tli«re  WM  a  jtuud  deal  from  Talden,  Ibrougli  wlinni  probably 
AddUon  obUUncU  bit  lutnxluction  to  the  Ulacellany.  nnd  Lbere  wm  bo* 
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more  from  young  Addison.  The  volume,  much  thinner  than  its  prede- 
cessor, opened  with  the  "Third  Book  of  Virgil's  Georgicks,  Englished 
by  Mr.  Dryden;"  and  that  was  immediately  followed  by  "A  Translation 
of  all  Virgil's  fourth  Georgick,  except  the  Story  of  Aristseus.  By  Mr. 
Jo.  Addison,  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxon.'*  On  other  pages  were,  from 
the  same  hand,  **A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  at  Oxford,"  and  the 
**  Story  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus,  from  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses;'^  and  the  book  closed  with  '^An  Account  of 
the  Greatest  English  Poets,  To  Mr.  H.  S.,  April  '3,  1604.  By  Mr. 
Joseph  Addison."    "  H.  S."  stood  for  Henry  Sacheverell. 

Tn  1697,  Dryden  published  his  ''  Translation  of  Virgil,"  the 
subscription  and  Jacob  Tonson's  pa3Tnent  giving  him  about 
twelve  hundred  pounds  for  the  work.  In  the  fall  of  1697,  he 
wrote  "Alexander's  Feast,"  that  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day 
which  was  at  once  received  as  the  best  poem  of  its  kind.  It 
was  written  at  request  of  the  stewards  of  the  Musical  Meeting 
which  had  for  some  3'ears  celebrated  St.  Cecilia's  da}',  and  it 
was  first  set  to  music  hy  Jeremiah  Clarke,  one  of  the  stewards 
of  the  festival.  Earl}'  in  1G98  Dr3'den  prepared  a  new  edition 
of  Virgil,  and  was  beginning  to  translate  the  "Iliad."  In 
March,  1700,  in  fulfilment  of  a  contract  to  give  Tonson  ten 
thousand  verses  for  two  hundred  and  fifl}'  guineas,  appeared 
Drj'den's  "Fables."  These  were  modernized  versions  from 
Chaucer  of  "  The  Knight's  Tale,"  "  The  Nun's  Priest's  Tale  " 
(with  the  Fox  a  Puritan),  and  "  Tlie  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale," 
"  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  and  "  The  Character  of  a  Good 
Parson,"  adapted  to  Bishop  Ken ;  versions  from  Boccaccio  of 
"Sigismonda  and  Guiscai-do,"  "  Theodore  and  Honoria,"  and 
"  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,"  with  much  translation  from  Ovid,  and 
Dr3-den's  version  of  the  First  Book  of  the  "  Iliad."  Referring, 
in  his  preface,  to  attacks  upon  the  immoralit}'  of  his  plan's, 
Dryden  spoke  severel}'  of  the  impertinences  of  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore  ;  but  of  Jeremy  Collier  he  wrote :  "  I  shall  sa}'  the 
less,  because  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me  justly ;  and  I 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine 
which  can  be  trul}-  argued  of  obscenit}',  profaneness,  or  im- 
raoralit}',  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my  enem}',  let  him  tri- 
umph; if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given  him  no  personal 
occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.     It 
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becomes  me  not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  n  bail  oatise, 
wLen  I  have  ao  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one,"  But  of  Col- 
lier's style  Dryden  added  :  "  I  will  not  siiy, '  The  zeal  of  God's 
bouse  has  eaten  him  up  ; '  but  I  am  sure  it  lias  det'oui-cd  som* 
part  of  iiis  good  ntaniicrs  and  civility."  Di-ydcn,  afflictwi  with 
pninfbl  disease,  was  worldng  to  keep  bouse,  when  bis  eldest 
son,  Charles,  who  was  at  Rume,  cbambevlaiii  of  the  household 
of  Innoeeut  XII.,  was  obliged  in  16'JS  to  return  to  England 
an  invalid.  Dryden,  laboring  to  meet  the  new  expense  tliMs 
caused,  wrote  to  Tonson,  '•  If  it  please  God  that  I  die  of  o\-er- 
stiidy,  I  cannot  siwnd  iny  life  better  than  in  prcscr\-ing  his." 
Eai!y  in  1700,  when  Vonbrugh  revised  Fletcher's  eoniedy  of 
"Tbe  Pilgrim"  for  Drury  Lane,  the  profits  of  the  third  night 
were  secured  for  his  son  Charles,  Xty  Dryden's  ailditiou  to  tbo 
piece  of  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  and  a  '■  Secular  Masque"  on 
the  Close  of  the  .Seventeenth  C'eiitiiry.  Alwut  a  month  after 
the  writing  of  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  Dryden  died,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1700, 

26,  We  now  proceed  to  the  study  of  Diyden's  later  eooleiil- 
porarics. 

William  Wycherley  was  born  in  1640,  at  Cltve,  near 
Shrewsbm-y,  wticvc  liis  fiither  had  some  proijerty.  AlW  Us 
earliest  schooling  he  was  tnuj^ht  in  Franco,  and  tlicre  became  ft 
Roman  Catholic.  At  the  Restoration  ho  returned  to  KiigUnd, 
became  a  fellow -commoner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  waa 
re-converted  to  Protestantism.  lie  said  aftoi-wauU  Hint  IiU  firrt 
play,  "  Love  in  a  Wood ;  or,  St.  James's  Park."  was  written 
at  nineteen,  when  1il<  had  just  lert  France ;  and  tlmt  lie  wrote 
"The  Gentleman  Daniing-Master"  when  he  had  been  a  ye«r 
nl  Osforxl.  He  was  at  sea  with  tbo  Duke  of  York  at  the  deft-at 
of  the  Dutch  off  Lowealoft,  in  June,  1GG5.  Wyobeiley's  •■  Love 
in  a  Wood  "  was  |>n>iliieed  in  IG72,  and,  together  with  tils  good 
looks,  it  won  him  the  favor  of  the  Dueliesa  of  Cleveland.  Uia 
other  plaj',  wrllten  at  college,  "  Tlie  Gentleman  Dnndng- 
Master."  was  produced  In  the  following  year,  1(J"3.  His  next 
acted  plaj'  was  not  llie  ne.xt  tlmt  lie  wrote,  if,  as  sumo  suppoM. 
lie  had  written  "The  Pbin  l>eali)r "  just  n(\er  his  vxpericBC* 
of  tlie  Dutch  Tar,  at  tlie  end  of  1B65,  and  liad  kopt  it  l>y  biin  in 
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doubt  of  the  town's  acceptance  of  its  character  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  —  Manl}',  "of  an  honest,  surly,  nice  humor,  supposed 
first,  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war,  to  have  procured  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship  out  of  honor,  not  interest,  and  choosing  a  sea- 
life  only  to  avoid  the  world."  At  any  i-ate,  "The  Country 
Wife,"  written  at  the  age  of  thii*t3'-two,  when  his  earlier 
(days  began  to  appear  on  the  stage,  was  produced  with 
great  success  in  1G75.  Then  came,  in  1677,  "  The  Plain 
Dealer"  on  the  stage,  and  those  were  the  four  comedies  of 
Wj'cherley,  all  produced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  Uved 
till  1715,  but  wrote  no  more  plays.  After  the  publica- 
tion of  this  pla}',  Wyct^erley  was  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  with  a  friend,  Mr.  Fairbeard,  when  a  rich, 
handsome  3'oung  widow,  the  Countess  of  Droghcda,  came  into 
the  shop  and  asked  for  "  The  Plain  Dealer."  "  Madam,"  said 
Mr.  Faubeard,  since  30U  are  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  there  he  is 
for  you,"  and  pushed  Wycherley  towards  her.  This  introduc- 
tion led  to  their  marriage.  The  lady  proved  a  fond  and  jealous 
wife.  She  died  soon,  leaving  Wycherley  her  fortune ;  but  his 
title  to  it  was  successfully  disputed,  he  was  ruined  by  law-suits, 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  a  debtor's 
prison.  James  II.,  after  witnessing  a  performance  of  "The 
Plain  Dealer,"  rescued  its  author  from  prison  by  giving  him  a 
pension  of  two  hundred  iK)unds  a  ^^ar  and  offering  to  pay  his 
debts.  But  Wycherley  did  not  venture  to  name  all  his  debts, 
and  left  enough  unpaid  to  weigh  him  down  in  after-life. 

Wycherley  was  the  first  vigorous  writer  of  what  has  been 
called  our  prose  comedy  of  manners.  In  the  absence  of  all 
that  poetry  which  lies  in  a  perception  of  the  deeper  truths  and 
harmonies  of  life,  his  plaj's  resemble  other  comedies  of  the  later 
Stuart  drama.  There  was  little  of  it  even  in  the  metrical  heroic 
plays.  But  Wycherle3''s  differ  from  other  comedies  of  their 
time  by  blending  with  surface  refiection  of  the  manners  of 
an  evil  time  a  larger,  healthier  sense  of  the  humors  of  men, 
caught  from  enjoyment  of  Moliere.  W3cherle>''s  best  plays  arc 
founded  upon  Moliere  —  "The  Countr3'  Wife"  on  "  L'fecole 
des  Femmes,"  and  "  The  Plain  Dealer  "  on  "  Le  Misanthrope." 
They  are  not  translations ;   but  in  turns  of  plot  and  certain 
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ohfiracters  the  direct  anil  Btroiig  inSuencc  of  Moliere  is  evident. 
DryHen  and  otiiera  borrowed  from  Moliere ;  Wycherley  was, 
in  a  way,  inspired  by  him.  He  hail  not  Mollei-e's  rare  genius, 
and  could  not  i-eprothice  the  masterly  simpliiiity  and  eaae  of 
dialf^uc  that  is  witty,  and  wise  too,  in  every  turn,  while  yet 
BO  natural  as  to  abow  no  trace  of  a  strain  for  effect :  that  is 
nowhere  fettered  to  a  false  conventionality,  but  so  (wints 
humors  of  life  as  to  be  good  reading  forever,  ah'ke  to  the 
strong  men  and  to  girls  and  boys.  Onr  English  writers  of 
the  prose  comedy  of  manners  cannot  claim  readers,  Kkc 
Moliere,  from  civilized  Europe  in  all  afler-timo;  but,  as 
compared  with  other  English  dramatists  of  their  own  time, 
they  did  widen  the  range  of  character- painting  —  witness  the 
widow  Blackacre  and  ber  law-sutt  in  "The  Plain  Dffller"  — 
and  they  did  take  pains  to  put  substance  of  wit  into  Ihelf 
dialt^ue.  Four  dramatists  are  the  chieft  of  lliis  school  of 
prose  comedy — Wycherlcj-,  Congreve.  Vanbrugh,  and  Far^ 
quhar.  Of  these  Wycherley  came  first,  and  wrote  his  four  plays 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  His  last  play  was  acted  si.tteen 
years  befoi-e  tlic  first  of  Congreve's,  Congrevo's  plays  were 
all  produced  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  those  of  Van- 
brugh and  Fnrquhar  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  of  Qncen 
Anne. 

27.  William  Coogreve  was  of  &  StalTordsliIre  familv,  nntl 
binn  ill  IlITy.  llo  was  educated  at  Kilkenny  and  at  Trinity 
Collcgi;,  DiiUin;  entercil  the  Middle  Temple;  in  1693  puN 
Itshed  a  novel, '■  Incognita;  or,  Lo\'e  and  Duty  RwoncUwl." 
ami  at  Drury  Lane  produced  his  jilay  of  "  The  Old  Bachelor." 
whicli  he  professed  to  have  written  several  years  before  "to 
amtiso  himself  in  a  slow  recovery  from  sickness,"  The 
Buccesa  of  the  play  was  great,  and  it  cause<l  Chartrs  Mon- 
tague, tlion  a  Lord  of  tho  Treasury,  to  make  Cong^;^•c  a 
commissioner  (br  licensing  hackneyHWacbes.  In  the  following 
year,  16H4,  Congreve  produced,  (vit.h  much  less  success,  "The 
Doulile  Dealer."  The  two  tlK-atrcs  at  Dniry  Lane  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn  had  joined  their  forces  about  1682,  and  Uiera  was 
UicH  only  one  gri'al  theatre,  that  at  Drury  Lane,  wltJi  Tlioma* 
Bettcrton  Uie  greatest  of  its  «otors.     Irritated  by  the  {Mti^ulees 
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at  Drury  Lane,  Bettcilon,  then  a  veteran  actor,  sixty  years 
old,  seceded.  He  carried  other  good  players  with  him,  as 
well  as  the  new  dramatist,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new 
theatre,  which  opened  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  1695,  with 
Congreve's  comedy*  of  "Love  for  Love.*'  This  had  a  bril- 
liant success,  and  the  company  gave  Congrcve  a  shai*e  in 
the  new  house,  on  condition  of  his  writing  them  a  play  a  3'ear 
if  his  health  allowed.  His  next  play  api)eared  in  1697.  It 
was  his  only  tragedy,  "The  Mourning  Bride,"  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  pieces.  Aflerwai-ds,  he  wix)te  "  The  Way  of  the 
World,"  a  comedy ;  *'  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  a  masque ;  and 
"Semele,"  an  opera;  and  in  1710,  he  published  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works  in  three  volumes.     He  die<l  in  1729. 

28.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  born  in  1666,  was  of  a  family 
that  had  lived  near  Ghent  before  the  pereecutions  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva.  His  grandfather  came  to  England,  and  his  father  ac- 
quired wealth  as  a  sugar-baker.  Afler  a  liberal  education, 
finished  in  France,  Vanbrugh  was  for  a  time  in  the  army, 
and  in  1695  he  was  nominated  by  John  Evel3'n  as  secretary 
to  the  Commission  for  endowing  Greenwich  Hospital.  His 
**  Relapse,"  produced  in  1697,  was  followed  by  "  The  Provoked 
Wife,"  produced  in  1698  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Other  plays 
of  his  are  "^sop,"  '^The  Pilgrim,"  ''The  False  Friend," 
*'The  Confederacy,"  and  ''The  Country  House."  He  at- 
lained  great  note  both  as  a  dramatist  and  as  an  architect ;  was 
knighted  ;  and  died  in  1726. 

29.  George  Farquhar,  the  son  of  a  poor  clergj-man,  was 
born  at  Londonderry  in  1678.  He  left  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
to  turn  actor  for  a  short  time  on  tlie  Dublin  stage,  came  3'oung 
to  London,  and  got  a  commission  in  a  regiment  under  Lord 
OiTery's  command  in  Ireland.  Young  Captain  Farquhar  was 
but  twent}',  when,  in  1698,  his  first  play,  ''Love  and  a  Bottle," 
won  success.  Congreve's  plays  were  the  wittiest  produced  by 
writei*s  of  the  new  comed}'  of  manners,  but  their  keenness  and 
fine  ix>lish  were  least  relieved  by  any  sense  of  right.  Van- 
brugh's  style  was  less  artificial  and  his  i)lots  were  simpler,  but 
his  i-eady  wit  and  coarse  strength  were  as  far  as  Congi-eve's 
finer  work  from  touching  the  essentials  of  life.    Farquhar  had 
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a  generosity  of  clini-actci'  that  biimauizcd  llie  iwrsoiis  or  lits 
di'aina  witli  many  traces  of  good  feeling.  He  piwlueed  his 
"Inconstant"  in  1703,  "Tlie  Twin  Rivals"  in  1705,  "The 
Recruiting  Officer"  iu  1706,  and  Lis  last  ami  best  play,  "The 
Boniix  Hlratagero,"  written  in  six  weeks  when  he  was  tlyiii^. 
He  died,  but  twenty-nine  yeai-s  old,  dni-ing  the  height  of  its  bu*h 
cess.  A  woman  who  loved  Fai-quhar  had  eutrapi>ed  hiio  into 
tnnriiage  by  pretending  to  |x>ssess  a  fortune.  When.undeceived, 
lie  never  in  his  life  repixiaclicd  her.  Fi'om  his  dcath-hed  he 
commended  his  two  helpless  daiiglitei's  to  liis  fiicnd  ^V'lllcs,  the 
actor,  who  got  them  a  benelit.  His  widow  died  in  extreme 
iwvei'ty.  One  of  \m  daughters  married  a  poor  Usdesmaii,  the 
other  became  a  maid-sei'vaut. 

30,  Thomas  Bonttaem,  wlmm  Bryden  afterwards  conimendRl  for 
his  I'urity,  was  bom  in  litlniul  in  lUGU.  lie  (-niii«  lo  l.nniloii  In  IltTS, 
and  at  tlin  a^u  vl  eiglitoen  etiti'ir-d  llie  MiddU'  Teiiipli!.  lie  win  liut 
iweniy-lwo  when,  in  16S2,  his  tragedy  of  "  Tlio  Luynl  Broilier;  ur,  ihs 
Penlan  Prince,"  was  acted.  Tlie  cuiitruversy  over  the  snccaisioa  tit 
the  Ling's  brother  tlien  ran  high,  and  Soutliern,  Inking  the  sIiIk  of  Ibt 
court,  mennt  his  play,  of  wlilch  the  plul  was  from  a  novel.  "  Tachinu, 
Plluce  of  PeralBt"  to  be  inkeii  :is  a  compliment  to  James.  Duke  of  Vorlc. 
It  was  followed,  in  1084,  l>y  n  comedy,  "TIiu  Disiitipoiiilment;  or,  lb> 
MoUier  in  Pasliiim,"  wlilch  had  a  plot  taken  from  iho  novH  in  "  Don 
Quixote  "  of  "  Tlie  Curiuns  Impt^rtlneut.''  Soulliern'i  Ivat  plays,  both 
irageillM,  were  prwluced  lu  the  reign  nf  William  IU.;  "Tin*  Pnial 
Marriage,"  in  lUiM,  and  "Oi-nonoko,"  funndndon  Mrs.  Behti'i  novo),  in 
IflOQ.  TIiu  play  mlded  new  streiiglli  lo  Uiu  protest  at  llm  luirel  agaUiit 
slavery.  Sonlliurn  was  nn  nintnlile  uiun  and  n  good  ociiMiiuiist.  Uy  hit 
eummlulans  In  the  army,  wlileh  Ixe  eutcred  early  lu  Jnmci  II. *a  rclin, 
his  good  business  management  as  a  dramatist,  and  enrvful  liivestlneDt 
of  111*  money,  lie  became  ricli,  niul  lived  to  be  a  well-tcMln,  wlittt^linliwl 
old  gentleman,  who  died  nl  tlie  age  ot  eighly^lx  In  Ihc  yvor  1740.  Bs 
was  the  intrixtucur  uC  the  aiiUmr's  second  and  iblrd  niglit.  whlcli  r&lHil 
his  prolli  from  the  playei's,  and  he  was  not  oUivo  ncllvr  soticllliig,  whltli 
brniighl  In  money  from  bountiful  patrons  of  the  tlienlre  lo  wlinm  h« 
•old  bis  tiokeU.  He  contvivcti  even  to  nmkn  a  Iwokscller  pay  a  huuilred 
arid  nriy  ixiniidB  for  ilis  rlgtit  ot  pnlill siting  »n>i  n(  lils  {ilayc  When 
Dryden  onco  Mkml  him  how  ninch  he  made  by  a  pUy,  ho  owued.  u 
Uryden's  grtal  ssloulabmi^ut,  tluit  by  hia  last  play  he  had  nindu  u-ven 
huridrnl  |H>unds.  Urydi'n  hlnisi-lf  liad  Ihm^ii  often  content  In  earn  • 
hundred. 

31.  ti  was  In  1hr>  yi'nr  Unt).  Hint  John  Oldham  n-nxc  tils  satirei  on 
the  JeiiilU.    He  was  hom  lu  10&3,  sou  of  a  Xoueontormltt  inlubtural 
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Shipton,  Gloucestershire.  Oldham  went  to  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  returned  home,  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree,  in  1674.  He  became 
usher  in  a  school  at  Croydon.  Verse  written  by  him  found  its  way  to  the 
Earls  of  Rochester  and  Dorset,  and  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  who  astonished 
the  poor  usher  by  paying  him  a  visit.  He  became  tutor  to  two  grand- 
sons of  Sir  Edwards  Thurland,  a  judge  living  near  Reigate,  and  then  to 
the  son  of  a  Sir  William  Hickes,  near  London.  This  occupation  over,  he 
lived  among  the  wits  in  London ;  was  remembered  as  the  poetical  usher 
by  Sedley  and  Dorset;  was  on  affectionate  terms  with  Dryden;  and  found 
a  patron  in  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  with  whom  he  was  domesticated,  at 
Holme  Pierrepoint,  when  he  died  of  small-pox,  in  December,  1083,  aged 
thirty.  His  chief  production  was  the  set  of  four  **  Satyrs  upon  the  Jes- 
uits," modelled  variously  on  Persius,  Horace,  Buchanan's  "Francis- 
can," and  the  speech  of  Sylla's  ghost  at  the  opening  of  Ben  Jonson^s 
"  Catiline."  The  vigor  of  his  wit  produced  a  bold  piece  of  irony  in 
an  "Ode  against  Virtue,"  and  its  "Counterpart,"  an  ode  in  Virtue's 
praise,  with  many  short  satires  and  odes, — one  in  high  admiration  of 
Beu  Jonson,  —  paraphrases  and  translations.  There  is  a  ring  of  friend- 
ship in  the  opening  of  Drydeu*s  lines  upon  young  Oldham's  death  before 
time  had  added  the  full  charm  of  an  English  style  to  the  strength  of 
wit  in  his  verse : 

••  Farewell !  too  llulo  and  too  lately  known, 
Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my  own ; 
For  sure  our  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mould  with  mine." 

32.  Nahum  Tate,  joint  author  with  Dryden  of  the  Second  Part  of 
"Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1652,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Faitliful  Tate,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College  there.  He  came  to 
London,  published  in  1077  a  volume  of  "  Poems,"  and  between  that  date 
and  1682  had  produced  the  tragedies  of  "Brutus  of  Alba"  and  "The 
Loyal  General;  Richard  II.;  or,  the  Sicilian  Usurper;"  an  altered  ver- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  "  King  Lear; "  and  an  application  of  "Coriolanus  " 
to  court  politics  of  the  day,  as  "  The  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth;  or. 
The  Fall  of  Coriolanus."  Tate  wrote  three  otlier  plays  before  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  not  till  1696  that  he  produced,  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady 
(b.  1659,  d.  1726),  also  an  Irishman,  and  then  chaplain  to  William 
UI.,  a  "New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David;"  and  in  1707  one  more 
tragedy  of  his  was  acted,  "  Injured  Love;  or,  The  Cruel  Husband."  In 
1602,  Tate  became  poet-laureate,  and  remained  laureate  during  the  rest 
of  Dryden's  life,  and  throughout  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

33.  George  Stepney  (b.  1663,  d.  1707),  wrote  pleasant  occasional 
verse.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  owed  his  political  employment  after  the  Revolution  to 
the  warm  friendship  of  a  fellow-student,  Charles  Montague,  afterwards 
Lord  Halifax. 

34.  Tbomas  Creech,  born  iu  1659,,  near  Shcrborue,  Dorset,  studied 
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at  Wndhaia  College,  Oxford,  and  got  a  fellowsliip  (or  Iiis  Iranslatiou 
of  Lucretius,  published  ia  J882.  lu  168*,  the  ye»r  of  the  first  voliinie 
of  Mis(^el1an]r  Poems,  Creeeh  published  n  verse  translatiou  of  the  Odes, 
Satires,  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  wliieh  did  not  suslalii  bis  ercdil,  tliougb 
he  applied  tlie  satires  to  Ids  owu  times.  Tbeend  of  his  life  was,  lba[,  in 
171)1,  Wadham  College  presented  him  to  llie  rectory  of  Welw;ii,  and  lis 
hanged  himself  in  his  study  before  going  to  reside  there.  Richotd 
Duke,  also  a  clergpnan,  was  a  friend  of  Olway's,  and  tutor  to  the  Ihiko 
of  Rivhmoiid.  He  was  pai't  author  of  translations  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal. 
and  also  wrote  origiual  verses.  He  died  in  1711,  as  Prebendary  at 
txloueesler. 

35.  BlrSamuelOartlLbomof  a  good  Yorkebire  family  about  1000,  Iw- 
came  U.D.  of  Cambridge  in  1001,  and  Fellow  of  tbe  Loudon  College  of 
iniysiciaus  in  106.3.  lie  was  a  very  liiiidly  man,  who  Ihrovo  tutli  us  wit 
and  as  physician;  and  lie  acquired  fame  by  a  mock-heroic  po<un,  "Tha 
Dispensaiy."  first  published  in  IRttO.  The  College  of  Physicians  had,  In 
1087,  required  ail  its  fi^Uuws  and  licentiates  to  give  gratuitous  odiic*  bi 
the  poor.  Tlie  liigU  price  of  medicine  wus  still  an  obstacle  to  charity; 
and  after  a  long  buttle  within  the  profession,  Iliu  physicians  raised,  In 
lOeC,  a.  suliccrlption  among  themselves  fur  tlie  cslabilshmcnt  of  a  dl^MD- 
sary  within  the  college,  at  which  only  the  llvst  cost  of  nicdicinea  woiritf 
be  charged  to  the  poor  In  making  up  gratuitous  prescriptions.  Tlw 
squabble  raised  over  this  scheme,  eliiefly  between  physicians  Mid  apothe- 
caries, Gnrtli,  who  was  one  of  its  promoters,  eelebraled  in  bis  ck-rtf 
mock-heroic  poem.  It  was  suggested  to  him,  as  ho  ailmitted,  hy  Bol- 
Imu'b  mock-heroic,  "  Le  Lutrin,"  flrst  puhlishml  In  1UT4,  whtcli  had  for 
its  theme  a  hot  dispute  between  the  treasurer  and  precentor  of  the 
Salnte  Cbapelle  at  I'ai'is  over  tbe  treasurer's  wish  to  change  thti  puaitlOH 
of  a  pulpiL  Garth,  a  good  Whig,  was  knighted  on  the  AecBBrioli  of 
Geoi^  L,  and  was  mode  one  of  tbe  physicians  iu  ordinary  lo  Uio  l(iU|^ 
He  wrote  other  verse,  and  died  in  nil*. 

36.  John  Pomfret,  who  died  in  1703,  ageil  thli1y-«it.  was  Rectorirf 
Maiden,  and  son  of  the  Kector  of  Luton,  both  in  Bedfonlshlru.  His 
"Poems''  ap[iearcd  In  1609,  the  chief  of  theiu  a  stmioth  picture  *A 
happy  life,  "  Tlu^  Cliolee,"  Urst  published  as  "  by  a  Peraon  of  Quality." 
As  one  pan  of  "  Tbe  Choice  "  waa  "  I'd  have  no  Wife,"  it  was  iirunijit- 
ly  replied  to  with  "Tbe  Vlriuoui  Wile;  a  Poem."  ^RriUiam  Walah 
{b,  1663,  d.  1708),  whom  Dryden.  and  afterwards  Pop«,  honored  as  friend 
and  critic,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Worcestershire,  He  wrula 
verse,  liked  poets,  was  a  man  nf  rashion,  and  sal  for  his  owu  county  In 
several  Parliament*.  He  published.  In  IWl,  a  prose  "  Diitlogun  ooii<s«ni- 
ing  Women,  Iming  a  Defence  nf  the  Fair  Sex.  oddreasud  to  EiigunU." 
WUUam  Kins  (b.  liUUl,  d.  I7IS)  was  bnni  In  I^>iidon  tu  a  gnod  estate 
graduated  at  Oxford,  iHieame  D.C.I..  In  l<l»2,  and  anadvomteatDHCtort' 
Commons.  He  acquired  under  William  111.  and  (jnven  Anne  the  rrpiila- 
lloa  of  a  witty  poet,  who  ldl>  waaled  bifth  nbilities  and  gnod  old*  to  ad- 
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vancement  in  the  world.  In  10d9  he  published  a  ^^  Journey  to  Loudon," 
as  a  jest  upon  Dr.  Martin  Lister's  "  Journey  to  Paris."  In  1700  he  satir- 
ized Sir  Hans  Sloane,  then  President  of  the  Koyal  Society,  in  two  dia- 
logues called  "  The  Transactioner."  At  the  end  of  William's  reign,  Dr. 
King  obtained  good  appointments  in  Ireland.  Thomas  Brown,  a  witty 
and  coarse  writer  of  trifles,  whose  name  afterwards  as  Tom  Brown  be- 
came very  familiar  in  society,  began  his  career  towards  the  close  of  Charles 
II.'s  reign.  He  was  bom  in  1063,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  at  Shiffnal, 
Shropshire;  became  a  clever  but  discreditable  student  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford;  acquired  skill  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  in  Latin 
and  Greek;  was  obliged  by  his  irregularities  to  leave  the  university,  and 
was  schoolmaster  for  a  time  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  Then  he  came  to 
London,  lazy,  low-minded,  dissolute,  and  clever,  to  live  as  he  could  by 
Ills  wit  He  wrote  satires,  two  plays,  dialogues,  essays,  declamations, 
letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  translations,  etc.  He  died  in  1704. 
Qaorge  Granville  (b.  1667,  d.  1735),  second  son  of  Bernard  Granville, 
and  nephew  to  the  first  Earl  of  Bath,  went  early  to  Cambridge,  wrote 
verse  as  an  undergraduate,  was  at  the  Revolution  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one,  loyal  to  the  cause  of  King  James.  Under  William  lU. 
he  lived  in  retirement  and  wrote  plays:  "The  She-Gallants;"  a 
revision  of  Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  as  "  The  Jew  of  Ven- 
ice," with  Shylock  turned  into  a  comic  character;  and  "Heroic  Love," 
a  tragedy  upon  "AgamiBmnon  and  Chryseis."  George  Granville  was 
made  Lord  Lansdowne,  Baron  Bideford,  in  1711,  when  the  Tories  came 
into  power. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY: 

SCHOLAES,  PHILOSOPHERS,  AND  MEN  OF 

SCIENCE. 

).  ThsnuBobbri 3.  JuDM  lUrHniilou — 3.  Ea«nrS|iirll  er  IrniBlr).  "(.  Vroip 

or  Xcn  ot  Sriente.  -  !>.  Hobfrt  BoyI*.  -8.  Haberr  Hook*.  -  !.  John  B*}.  -». 
TbDnuSprU.  — 0.  Tlioiniiii  HjdfiihBn.  —  ID.  Sir  Tbanmi  Brennr.- II.  Ellu 
jtiKnolf.  — IS.  Kir  KbuIu  Dlgl,}.  — IB.  Sir  Imit  XFiitDi.  — II.  ttrlKn  s> 
FDlltlral  Krirnrf  {  Thonu  Kan;  Rlr  Jonlth  Child;  Kir  nilllim  f*Uj.  —  K. 
Algtnon  SUtMj.  —  ie.  link  ffultuii.  — 17.  Rilpb  Cudnorlb.— 1».  Jaka 
Jiorit. 

1,  There  was  one  man  whose  life  ended  in  Iho  Second  Half 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  iHit  began  in  the  Second  Half  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  who  wa.'i  himself  a  representative 
of  the  three  classes  of  writoi"3  cniliraced  in  the  title  of  this 
chapter.  We  refer  to  Thomas  Hobbes,  who  was  l»orti  in 
April,  1588,  son  of  a  clergyman,  nt  Malnieshury,  In  Wlltslilro. 
As  a  schoolboy  at  Malmcslmry  liu  Iransialcd  llic  "Medea"  of 
Kuripides  ft-om  Greek  into  Lalin  verso.  In  1G03  he  was  ent«ml 
to  Maplaleno  Hall,  Oxford  ;  and  in  JG08  hecame  tutor  to  Wil- 
liam, Lord  Caveiidlsli,  son  of  Loiil  llardwiclie,  soon  afterwanla 
created  Earl  of  Dcvonshiii-.  In  IBIO.  Hoblios  travelled  wltll 
his  pupil  in  France  and  Italy.  When  lie  came  home.  Bacon. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherhury,  and  Ben  Jonson,  were  among  hta 
nieiids.  In  \G2G  his  patran  died,  and  in  162^  the  eon  whoec 
tutor  he  had  been  died  also.  In  that  jcar  Holihcs  published 
his  first  work,  a  "Translation  of  Thucjdides,"  made  for  Uio 
pur|)09e  of  showing  the  evils  of  popular  government.  Ben 
Jonson  licli>M  in  the  revision  of  it.  Hobbes  next  went  to 
Franco  as  Intor  to  the  son  of  Sir  Genasfi  CUnoii,  Imt  was 
tallied  back  liy  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Dcvonaliirc  lo  lake 
cliRi-ge  of  the  young  earl,  then  thirteen  years  old.  In  1634  he 
went  with  liis  pupil  to  France  and  Italy,  retiiraed  to  EogUiuI 
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in  1G37,  and  still  lived  at  Chatsworth  with  the  family  he  had 
now  served  for  about  thirty  years.  In  1636  he  honored  Derby- 
shire by  publishing  a  Latin  poem  on  the  wonders  of  the  Peak, 
**De  Mirabilibus  Pecci."  In  1641  Hobbes  withdrew  to  Paris, 
and  in  1642  published  in  Latin  the  first  work  setting  forth  his 
philosophy  of  society.  It  treated  of  the  citizen  —  *'Elementa 
Philosophica  de  Give."  Hobbes  upheld  absolute  monarchy  as 
the  true  form  of  government,  basing  his  argument  upon  the 
principle  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war.  In  1647 
Hobbes  became  mathematical  tutor  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  1650,  he  published  a  treatise  on  '*  Human  Nature  ;  or,  the 
Fundamental  Elements  of  Polic}' ;  "  and  another,  "  De  Corpore 
PoHtico;  or,  the  Elements  of  Law,  Moral  and  Politic.'*  In 
the  following  3'ear,  1651,  appeared  his  "Leviathan;  or,  the 
Matter,  Form,  and  Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil.'*  This  book  he  caused  to  be  written  on  vellum  for 
presentation  to  Prince  Charles ;  but  the  divines  were  in  arms 
against  Hobbes  for  opinions  which  they  considered  hostile  to 
religion.  Upholder  as  he  was  of  the  supremacy'  of  kings, 
Charles  naturally  avoided  him.  No  man  can  hurt  religion  by 
being  as  true  as  it  is  in  his  ix>wer  to  be  ;  and  that  Hobbes  was. 
Our  judgment  of  a  man  ought  never  to  depend  upon  whether 
or  not  we  agree  with  him  in  opinion.  Hobbes  was  an  independ- 
ent thinker,  and  retained  his  independence  when  he  might 
have  lapsed  into  the  mere  hanger-on  of  a  noble  house,  or,  b}*" 
dwelling  onl}'  on  some  part  of  his  opinion,  have  looked  for 
profit  as  a  flatterer  of  roj'alty.  At  Chatsworth  he  gave  his 
morning  to  exercise  and  pajnng  respects  to  the  family  and  its 
visitors ;  at  noon  he  went  to  his  stud}",  ate  his  dinner  alone 
without  ceremony,  shut  himself  in  with  ten  or  twelve  pipes  of 
tobacco,  and  gave  his  mind  free  pla}'. 

Hobbes's  "Leviathan,"  "occasioned,"  he  says,  "by  the  disorders  of 
the  present  time,"  is  in  four  parts:  1,  Of  Man;  2,  Of  Commonwealth; 
3,  Of  a  Christian  Commonwealth ;  4,  Of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 
Wliatever  can  be  compounded  of  parts  Hobbes  called  a  body;  man, 
imitating  nature,  or  the  art  by  which  God  governs  the  world,  creates 
"  that  great  Leviathan  called  the  Commonwealth  or  State,  .  •  .  which  is 
but  an  artificial  man,  though  of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the 
natural,  for  whose  protection  and  defence  it  was  intended."    In  this 
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huge  body  the  sovereignty  is  an  ArtiGclikl  soul,  as  giving  life  and  motion 
to  all  ils  parts.  (1.)  The  matter  an<)  artiflcer  of  1l  is  Man.  Mm  ara 
by  nature  equal,  and  their  natural  state  is  one  of  war,  eaeh  being  gov- 
emed  by  his  own  reason,  and  with  a  right  to  every  thing  that  be  ciui 
get.  But  he  may  agree  to  lay  down  this  right,  and  be  content  with  so 
much  l[l>erty  against  other  mea  as  he  would  like  tliem  to  have  against 
himself.  Itelain]n«;  certain  natural  r)gbt«  of  BL'lf -preservation,  mMi 
malies  a  covenant  which  Is  tlie  origin  of  government,  and  injustice  then 
consists  simply  in  breach  of  that  ciivcnanL  (2.)  For  the  particulftr 
Becurily  not  to  be  had  by  the  law  of  nature  a  covenant  is  made,  wlii<^ 
forma  man  into  the  Commonwealth,  anil  is  the  basis  of  the  rights  uid 
just  power  or  authority  of  a  sovereign,  who  becomes  Ihencefortli  as  soiil 
to  tije  body.  The  subjects  to  a,  monarch  Iliiis  constituted  cannot 
without  bis  leave  throw  off  or  transfer  monarchy,  because  tli«y  IiPr 
bound  by  their  covenoikt.  "And  whereas,"  says  Hobbea,  "some  ueu 
have  pretended,  for  their  disobedience  to  their  sovereign,  a  new  covf- 
nant,  made  not  with  men,  but  with  God;  this  also  Is  unjust:  for  thar« 
is  DO  covenant  with  God  but  by  mediation  of  somebody  tlint  ivprei^ni- 
etli  God's  person;  which  none  doth  Imt  God's  Ueulenatit,  who  bslh  llM 
sovereignty  under  God."  (3.)  Reason  directs  public  worsliip  ot  Uodi 
iHit  since  a  Commonwealth  is  but  as  one  person,  it  ought  also  lo  «xUiWt 
to  God  but  one  worship.  There  la  no  universal  Church,  because  iliere 
is  no  power  on  earth  to  which  all  other  Commouweallhs  are  subject;  bul 
there  are  Christians  In  many  stales,  each  subject  10  the  Conimonwcalfh 
of  which  he  Is  a  member.  It  is  the  function  Of  the  constilultnl  supreme 
power  to  dctenuiiic  what  doctrines  are  fit  for  peace  and  lo  be  taught  the 
subjects.  All  pastors  in  a  church  exercise  their  ufllce  by  Civil  Iti^lit; 
the  civil  sovereign  alone  Is  pastor  by  Divine  Riglit.  The  coniimind  of 
lite  civil  sovereign,  having  Divine  warrant,  may  be  obeyed  without  for- 
fellure  of  life  elemal;  therefore,  not  to  obey  ts  unjust.  All  tbM  )■ 
neceasAry  to  salvation  is  contained  in  Faith  In  Christ,  and  Obedience  to 
Laws.  (4.)  The  "Rulers  of  Ihe  Darkness  of  this  World"  arc  Uie  con- 
federacy of  deceivers,  thai,  Id  obtain  dorainioii  over  ro«n  In  Uiis  present 
world,  endunvor  by  dark  and  cmmeous  doctrines  lo  extinguish  in  Ihein 
ifae  light  both  of  Xatiiro  atid  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  (u  dispreparc  thcio 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come. 

Mitch  of  the  Ht'tall  in  "  Le\-inthan  "  and  other  writing  IM 
to  a  helicr  tlint  tho  doctrines  of  Ilublii's  wero  ilostructivc  tn 
Cliiistinnity  and  nil  religion.  This  was  pxprcsswl  by  Dr. 
Itrninliall,  Bishop  of  Dcrrj-.  in  a  iHwk  rnllni  "  The  C'ntHiiug 
of  Leviallian."  to  which  Hol>be8  wrote  an  answer.  IIoblvcA 
ptiblifhi-d.  in  1G^4.  a  trcntbe  written  in  \Ghi  ;  ■■  Of  IJberU  and 
-Vecesslty:  .  .  ,  wherein  allControversy  ooncomlng  Pfwlt'siinn- 
lion,  Election.  Frec-wll] .  Gnic«.  Meriti.  RoprolMtlon,  etc..  (a  ftallj- 
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Decided  and  Cleared.*'  Dr.  Brarahall  undertook  to  show  him 
that  on  these  ix)iuts  also  he  was  to  be  by  no  means  clear  of 
controversy. 

Living  far  into  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  he  published,  in  1675, 
a  "Translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odysse}'  '*  into  English  verse, 
after  an  experiment  with  four  books  of  the  ''Od3'ssey"  as 
*'The  Voyage  of  Ulysses."  He  died  in  1679,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  In  the  year  of  his  death  appeared  a  Latin  poem 
by  him  on  his  own  '*•  Life,"  written  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
and  his  "Behemoth:  The  History  of  the  Causes  of  the  Ci\il 
Wars  of  England,  and  of  the  Counsels  and  Artifices  by  which 
they  were  earned  on,  from  the  Year  1640  to  the  Year  1660." 
This  is  discussed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  A  and  B, 
and  sets  forth  Hobbes*s  opinions  on  the  i)lace  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbytenans,  and  Independents,  in  their  relation  to 
the  Civil  War,  upon  ship-mone}',  the  action  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament and  the  Commonwealth,  and  other  topics  interesting  to 
a  philosophical  inquirer  with  some  strong  opinions  of  his  own. 

B  sa^'s  in  the  course  of  this  dialogue  that  he  should  like  "  to 
see  a  s^'stem  of  the  present  morals,  written  by  some  divine  of 
good  reputation  and  learning  and  of  the  late  king's  part}'." 
"I  think,"  A  answers,  '*  I  can  recommend  unto  you  the  best 
that  is  extant,  and  such  a  one  as  (except  a  few  passages  that  I 
mislike)  is  ver}-  well  worth  your  reading.  The  title  of  it  is, 
'  The  Whole  Dutv  of  Man  laid  down  in  a  Plain  and  Familiar 
Way.'  "  This  ix)pular  book,  with  pra3'ers  appended,  including 
a  prayer  for  the  church,  and  prayers  "  for  those  who  mourn  in 
secret  in  these  times  of  calamit}*,"  was  first  published  in  1659, 
was  translated  into  Welsh  in  1672,  into  Latin  in  1693,  and  has 
been  attributed  by  diflferent  speculators  to  three  archbishops, 
two  bishops,  several  less  dignified  clerg3men,  and  a  lad}'. 

2.  James  Harrington,  born  in  1612,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Sapcotes  Harrington,  was  of  a  good  Rutlandshire  famil}*.  In 
1629  he  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  His  father  died  before  he  was  of  age.  He  went  to 
Holland,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  France,  and  to  Italy,  where 
he  became  an  admirer  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  After  his 
return  he  lived  a  studious  life,  and  was  generous  in  care  for  his 
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younger  hrolhcra  and  sisters.  At  the  beginning  of  IGil  he 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  Charles  I.,  alter  his  surreiiiler  to  the 
Englistli  Commissioners,  went  with  him  from  Nowuistle,  and 
was  one  of  his  grooms  of  the  chamljer  at  Holniliy  House.  Tlio 
king  preferred  his  company,  talked  with  him  of  IkwIcs  and 
foreign  parts,  and  was  only  a  little  impatient  when  Harrington, 
a  philosophical  republican,  cnteitnmed  bis  Miijcsty  with  a 
theory  of  an  ideal  Commonwealth.  Harrington  was  with 
Chailcs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ijiit  was  allcrwards  separatml 
fi'om  him  because  he  would  not  take  an  oath  against  connivance 
at  the  king's  escape.  After  the  king's  esecmion  Harringlon 
worked  out  his  view  of  goverimienl  in  tlie  book  whirh  ho  callMl 
"  The  Commonwealth  of  Oceana."  Oceana  was  England,  niid 
he  styled  Scotland  Marjjesia,  Ireland  PanopiKa.  Henry  VU. 
Panui^us,  Heniy  VHI,  Coraunus,  Queen  Elizalielh  Partlicnia, 
and  so  forth.  Oceana  being  island,  seems,  said  llni'rington, 
like  Venice,  to  have  Iwea  designed  by  God  lor  a  Common- 
wealth :  but  Venice,  because  of  its  limited  extent  and  wnnt  of 
arms,  "  can  be  no  more  than  a  Commonwealth  for  preservation  j 
whereas  this,  reduced  to  the  like  government,  is  a  Conimoii' 
wealth  for  increase."  At  the  foundation  of  Harniigton's  Ilwjoiy 
was  the  docti'ine  that  empire  follows  the  balau(«  of  pi-o))etty. 
He  began  witli  a  sketeh  of  the  iiiindples  of  government  among 
the  ani'ients  and  among  the  modeina,  aiguing  thioiighunt  ttiitt 
dominion  is  proi>erty^  and  tliat,  except  in  cities  whose  rcveuuo 
is  in  troilc,  the  form  of  empire  is  detenninc«l  by  the  balance  of 
dominion  or  proix<rty  in  land. 

If  0110  inAii  t>p,  like  llie  CirHMil  Turk,  tole  lamlJonl,  or  overbaUnn)  Uia 
people  three  parts  ia  four,  hla  eniplro  la  Ab«ul<il«  Munurvhy.  1(  ili« 
nubility  be  the  landlords,  or  overlmkiice  tlie  inhiiiIs  to  ihH  Ukf  propur- 
tion.  that  i«  tlio  Gothic  balance,  ami  ihe  empire  in  MUeil  Mi>u«rcb>',  m 
tlmt  lit  SpaJn  or  Pulaiiil,  and  of  Uceaiia  till  ''  tlie  Kiatufe  uf  AlleiiaUoii* 
liniico  the  pillars  by  giving  way  to  (he  iiohllUy  to  sell  tlivir  ettalM."  It 
till'  whole  iieuple  be  iaiiiliorilii,  or  hull)  Ihe  Iniiils  *o  dlvliU'iI  tlinl  uu  one 
man  or  sm«ll  body  of  men  overbalance  Uiein,  tlie  empire  (uutew  futvu 
inlrrvi'iir)  is  u  Common  weal lli.  Any  poMlble  uttempl  to  lunliiUhi  gov- 
eriimpnl  In  optKisltlun  to  this  principle  le«iU,  said  llarriiigiiiii,  to  dl>> 
order.  Wlien-  a  nobility  holds  half  the  pro|)erty,  mid  tlio  |tM>plD  the 
other  half,  Ihe  una  must  eat  out  the  oilier,  as  the  people  dlil  the  uublllljr 
In  Alhctiis,  and  Ibu  nubility  llie  peoi>lu  ta  Rome.    After  Dliistrallits  this 
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position,  HaiTington  cited,  under  feigned  names,  nine  of  the  most 
famous  forms  of  legislation  known  in  histoiy ;  and  out  of  what  he  took 
to  be  the  good  points  of  each,  with  additions  and  modifications  of  his 
own  invention,  he  produced  a  Council  of  Legislator  and  a  Model  Com- 
monwealth for  his  Oceana.  Olphaus  Megaletor  (Oliver  Cromwell),  "  the 
most  victorious  captain  and  incomparable  patriot,"  general  of  the  army, 
was  made  by  its  suffrage  Lord  Archon  of  Oceana;  fifty  select  persons 
sat  as  a  Council  to  assist  him.  The  materials  of  a  Commonwealth  are 
the  people ;  these  the  Lord  Archon  and  his  Council  divided  into  freemen 
or  citizens,  and  servants.  The  servants  were  not  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment until  able  to  live  of  themselves.  The  citizens  were  divided  into 
youths  (from  eighteen  to  thirty)  and  elders;  also,  according  to  their 
means,  into  horse  and  foot;  and,  according  to  their  habitations,  into 
parishes,  hundreds,  and  tribes.  A  thousand  surveyors,  each  with  a  dis- 
trict assigned  to  him,  **  being  every  one  furnished  with  a  convenient 
proportion  of  urns,  balls,  and  balloting-lx>xes  (in  the  use  whereof  they 
had  been  formerly  exercised),  and  now  arriving  each  at  his  respective 
parishes,  began  with  the  people  by  teaching  them  their  first  lesson, 
which  was  the  ballot;  and  though  they  found  them  in  the  beginning 
somewhat  froward,  as  at  toys,  with  which  (while  they  were  in  expectation 
of  greater  matters  from  a  Council  of  Legislators)  they  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  abused,  they  came  within  a  little  while  to  think  them  pretty 
sport,  and  at  length  such  as  might  very  soberly  be  used  in  good  earnest." 
Then  followed  an  account  of  the  machinei*y  of  balloting  in  each  parish 
for  deputies,  only  the  elders  being  the  electors;  of  balloting  also  for  the 
new  pastor  by  the  elders  of  the  congregation  in  every  parish  church, 
with  provision  saving  the  rights  of  all  Dissenters;  and  for  the  election 
of  justices  and  high  constables,  captains  and  ensigns,  coroners  and  jury- 
men, by  ballot,  among  deputies  of  the  parishes,  and  so  throughout;  *Uhe 
ballot  of  Venice,  as  it  is  fitted  by  several  alterations,  to  be  the  constant 
and  only  way  of  giving  suffrage  in  this  Commonwealth."  The  method 
of  voting  by  ballot  in  the  national  Senate  was  illustrated  by  a  picture. 

The  full  scheme  of  a  Coraraonwealth  was  worked  out  in  the 
**  Oceana*'  with  much  detail.  Hamngton's  manuscript  was 
seized  and  carried  to  Whitehall,  but  pleasantly  recovered  by 
appeal  to  Cromwell  through  his  daughter  Lad^^  Claypole,  and 
published  in  1656,  inscribed  '*  to  His  Highness,  the  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland."  Like  all  books  that  represented  the  activity'  of  inde- 
pendent thought  on  the  gi'cat  questions  of  the  day,  Harrington's 
"Oceana"  produced  pamphlets  in  attack  and  in  defence.  Its 
chief  opponents  were  Dr.  Henry  Feme,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  Matthew  AVren,  one  of  the  votaries  of  experi- 
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ntcntal  science,  out  of  whose  meetiiigB  the  Royal  Socictj-  was 
presently  to  apiing,  and  of  wliom  Harrington  said  tliey  liatl 
"  an  excellent  faculty  of  magiiilj-ing  a  Flea,  and  diiiiiiiiBhing  a 
Couim  on  wealth."  Partly  to  the  opinions  of  HoblK-s,  aiul  partly 
to  those  of  Harriiigtou,  Richard  Baxter  opposed  bis  "  Holy 
Commonwealth."  Harrington  published  an  abridgment  of  bis 
political  scheme  in  I60S,  as  "The  Art  of  Lawgiving;  "  and 
established,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Common  wealth,  a  cluh 
called  the  *'  Rota,"  which  met  at  the  ■'  Turk's  Head,"  kept  by 
one  Miles,  in  Ihe  New  I'alnce  Yard,  Westminstor.  and  sat 
ronnd  an  oval  table,  with  a  passage  cut  in  the  mi<ldle  of  it  by 
which  Miles  delivered  his  c'offee.  The  Rota  discussed  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  voted  by  ballot.  Its  ballot-box  was 
tlifi  %Ysi  seen  in  England.  Milton's  old  pupil,  Cyiiac  Skinner, 
was  one  of  the  members  of  this  Club,  wliicli  was  named  from  a 
ttoctrine  of  its  enjiporters,  that  in  the  chief  legislative  iKxIy  a 
third  iMtrt  of  the  members  should  rote  out  by  ballot  every  year, 
and  he  incapable  for  three  jeais  of  re-election ;  by  which  prin- 
ciple of  rotation  PaiHameut  would  be  completely  renewctl  every 
ninth  year.  Magistrates  also  were  to  be  chosen  for  only  threo 
years,  and,  of  course,  by  ballot.     Harrington  died  in  1677. 

3.  Everywhere  tlici-o  was  in  those  days  Uie  quickened  spirit 
of  inquiry.  It  entered  into  |H>Iilics ;  and  patiiotie  thinkers, 
ivpresenting  many  forms  of  miiul,  active  in  fresh  examitintiou 
of  the  framework  of  society,  sought  to  find  their  way  to  tbo 
first  principles  on  which  established  forms  of  government  are 
founded,  and  to  part  the  false  from  the  true.  It  entered  into 
religion:  and  devout  men.  also  representing  many  forma  of 
mind,  went  straight  to  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  revealed 
Irutli,  seeking  to  6nd  their  way  to  the  first  jirineiptea  on  which 
established  forms  of  faith  are  founded.  It  rntereil  into  ttcieiicc ; 
and  followers  of  Ilacon,  hoping  to  draw  wiadom  th>Ul  lh» 
worls  of  the  All-wise,  went  straight  to  Nature  as  the  Koun.v 
of  all  our  material  knowledge,  and  sought,  by  pulling  aside 
previous  impressions  where  they  interfered  with  a  new  search 
for  Iriilli.  to  find  their  way  lo  the  llrst  principles  njion  which  a 
tme  science  is  built. 

4.  ThcH  men  ol  Ml«nc«,  who  wera  drawn  ti>g«tlter  In  the  lim*  el 
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the  Civil  War,  were  active  still  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  under 
Charles  II.  There  was  Robert  Boyle,  with  a  special  turn  for  chemical 
investigation,  and  an  ever-present  sense  of  God  in  nature.  During  the 
Commonwealth  it  was  chiefly  at  Boyle's  house,  in  Oxford,  with  his  sister, 
Lady  Ranelagh,  for  hostess,  that  the  knot  of  associated  men  of  science 
had  their  meetings.  There  was  Samuel  Hartllb,  one  of  the  first  to 
suggest  fellowship  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  a  foreigner  who  spent 
his  whole  fortune  for  the  well-being  of  England,  and  was  still  at  work 
under  the  Commonwealth,  issuing  practical  books  that  taught  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  to  improve  his  crops.  Hartlib's  services  were  recognized  by 
Cromwell  with  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  ceased 
at  the  Restoration,  and  Hartlib  died  poor  and  neglected.  There  was 
John  'Wallis,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  who  prepared 
the  way  for  Newton.  Newton's  binomial  theorem  was  a  corollary  of 
the  results  of  Wallis  on  the  quadrature  of  curves.  Wallis  published,  in 
ld56,  his  chief  mathematical  work,  "  Arithmetica  Infinitorum,"  with  a 
prefixed  treatise  ou  Couic  Sections.  Thomas  Hobbea,  who  swam  out 
of  his  depth  in  mathematics,  supposed  himself  to  have  squared  the 
circle.  Wallis  commented  on  this  in  his  "  Elenchus  Geometriae  Hob- 
bianae."  Hobbes,  who  never  took  contradiction  well,  retorted  with 
**Six  Lessons  to  the  Professors  of  Mathematics  at  Oxford."  Wallis  re- 
plied, in  1650,  with  "Due  Correction  foj  Mr.  Hobbes;  or.  School  Disci- 
pline for  not  saying  his  Lesson  right."  Hobbes  rejoined  with  "  Marks  of 
the  Absuixl  Geomstry,  etc.,  of  Dr.  Wallis;"  and  the  controversy  went 
on  for  some  time,  Wallis  being  in  the  right,  and  also  cleverer  than 
Hobbes  in  conduct  of  the  controversy.  The  best  of  his  retorts*  was 
f*  Hobbius  Heautontimorumenos  "  (named  from  one  of  the  comedies 
of  Terence),  published  in  1662.  Wallis  lived  till  1703.  Another  of 
these  comrades  in  science  was  John  Evelyn,  born  in  1620,  the  son  of 
Richard  Evelyn,  of  Wotton,  Surrey.  Evelyn  loved  art  and  nature, 
had  ample  means,  left  England  because  of  the  Civil  War,  and  travelled 
in  France  and  Italy;  came  home  in  1651  with  his  fair  and  clever  wife, 
and  amused  himself  with  the  laying  out  of  his  famous  gardens  at 
Sayes  Court,  quietly  holding  stout  Royalist  opinions,  and  avoiding  a 
pledge  to  the  Covenant.  In  1659  he  sketched  a  plan  of  a  philosophi- 
cal college,  and  published  also  an  "  Apology  for  the  Royal  Party." 
There  was  also,  as  Evelyn  calls  him,  that  most  obliging  and  univer- 
sally curious  Dr.  'Wilkina,  who  had  wonderful  transparent  apiaries; 
a  hollow  statue  which  spoke  through  a  concealed  tube;  also  **a  variety 
of  shadows,  dials,  perspectives,  and  many  other  artificial,  mathematical, 
and  magical  curiosities,  .  .  .  most  of  them  of  his  own  and  that  pro- 
digious young  scholar,  Mr.  Chr.  Wren."  Young  Christopher  "Wren, 
nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  also  in  fellowship  among  these  fol- 
lowers of  science.  There  was  'William  Petty  (knighted  in  1661),  born 
in  1623,  son  of  a  clothier  at  Romsey,  educated  at  the  Romsey  Grammar 
School,  and  Caen,  in  Normandy.    He  began  active  life  with  some  expe- 
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rieiice  in  llie  navy,  llien,  after  ]fl43,  was  in  France  and  Ihe  Xelberlaodf 
for  three  years,  miii  siuilieU  medicine  and  anatomy.  In  1R18  he  pulf- 
lIAed  "  The  Ailvice  o£  W.  P.  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  for  ibe  AUvance- 
inenl  of  some  Particular  Parts  ot  Learning,"  that  is,  the  estijnBioa  of 
education  to  olijecls  more  connected  witli  the  businesB  of  life.  Ue  went 
to  Oxford,  taught  nnutomy  and  cUeniistry,  became  in  ltt49  M.D.  and 
Fellow  ot  Brazenose.  Some  of  iLe  first  scieutific  gatherings  were  In 
his  rooms.  In  VVil  be  was  physician  tu  Ibe  army  in  Ireland;  In  1B54 
he  obtained  a  cnnlract  for  [he  accurate  survey  of  lands  forfeited  by  the 
rebellion  of  1>U1,  by  which  he  made  ten  thousand  pounds  while  tnstl- 
tuliug  the  first  scientific  survey  of  Ireland. 

5.  Of  the  men  of  science  just  named,  we  muat  recall  one, 
Robert  Boyle,  for  more  particular  mention.  He  was  tlie  sev- 
enth son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  was  bom  in  Ui27,  He  was 
educated  at  Kton,  then  at  Geneva.  ^Hien  his  fatlier  died,  in 
1643,  Robert  Boyle  returned  to  England.  By  advice  of  his 
sister.  Lady  Ranelagh,  he  shunned  the  strife  of  jjartiea,  and 
devoted  liimself  to  study.  Ladj'  Ranelagh,  having  liecome  a 
widow,  added  her  income  to  Robert's,  and  kept  house  for  bim. 
In  1G44,  fiobert  Boyle  became  a  friend  of  Ilartiib'a,  and  en- 
tered heartily  into  his  beneficent  scliemes.  He  became  also  a 
fkiend  of  Uilton's,  for  Lady  Ranelagh  sent  lier  sou  and  lior 
nephew,  the  F.arl  of  B.iri'imorc,  to  Milton's  school.  lu  Robert 
Boyle  the  fresli  study  of  nature  i]nickeoed  love  of  God  ;  Ida 
scientific  thought  was  blended  with  simple  and  deep  religioiui 
Iteling.  In  IC-IS  Uc  wrote,  but  did  not  publish  until  ICtiO,  a 
letter  on  *'  Seraphic  Love,"  addressed  to  a  young  "  Lindainor  " 
disappointed  in  conrtslilp;  a  commendation  to  him  of  tbat 
purely  spiritual  love  to  which  both  Christianity  and  PIntonism 
invited  men.  In  the  latter  year,  ho  also  published  "  New  Ex- 
l>eriments  Physito-mcchanical,  toiiehing  the  S|iring  of  the  Air 
and  its  Effects ;  made  for  llic  most  pait  in  a  New  I'neumalical 
Engine."  These  were  csiwrimunls  made  with  the  air-jmmp,  a 
contrivance  first  suggested,  al>out  1C54,  by  Otto  von  Gucricko, 
a  magistrate  of  Magdobnrg,  but  more  perfectly  work<><l  out,  in 
IC'iS  or  1651).  by  Roliert  Boyle,  with  the  help  of  his  friend  Itolwrt 
Ilookv.  ]-'roiu  this  time  onward,  his  publieations  coiitinuvd  to 
witness  to  his  active  interest  in  science.  In  1(>61  he  publlabed 
oonsiderfltions  on  the  conduct  of  cxperiuenU,  and  aomn  more 
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experiments  of  his  own,  in  **  Certain  Ph3'siological  Essays;  " 
published,  also,  his  "  Sceptical  Chemist,'*  in  argument  against 
those  short-sighted  philosophers  who  "  are  wont  to  endeavor  to 
evince  their  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  to  be  the  true  principles 
of  things."  In  1663  he  published  "  Some  Considerations 
touching  the  Usefulness  of  Experimental  Natural  Philosophy,*' 
and  "  Experiments  and  Considerations  touching  Colors,"  also 
''  Some  Considerations  touching  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; "  and  among  many  other  little  books,  with  God  and 
Nature  for  their  theme,  was  one,  published  in  1665,  but  written 
when  he  was  ver}-  young,  —  "in  my  infancy,"  he  sa^'s,  writ- 
ing to  his  sister,  Lad\'  Ranelagh,  who  had  asked  him  to  find 
it,  —  entitled,  "  Occasional  Reflections  upon  Several  Subjects: 
whereto  is  premised  a  Discourse  about  such  kind  of  Thoughts." 
This  was  the  book  aflerwaixls  ridiculed  by  Swift,  in  his  '*  Medi- 
tations on  a  Broomstick." 

Robert  Boyle's  writings  cliiefl}'  concerned  experiments  on  air 
and  on  flame,  till  1674,  when  he  published  "  Obser^^ations  and 
Experiments  about  the  Saltness  of  the  Sea,"  and  a  book  written 
during  his  retirement  from  London  in  the  plague-time  of  1665, 
*'  The  Excellenc}*  of  Theolog}',  compared  with  Natui*al  Philoso- 
ph}',  as  both  are  the  Objects  of  Men's  Stud}'."  In  the  follow- 
ing 3'ear,  1675,  appeared  his  "  Some  Considerations  about  the 
Reconcilableness  of  Reason  and  Religion."  Robert  Boyle,  who 
never  named  God  without  a  reverent  pause,  refused  to  take 
orders  with  assurance  of  high  church  promotion ;  he  said  that 
he  could  sei-ve  religion  more  effectuall}'  as  a  layman.  lie  sent 
to  a  friend  in  the  Levant,  for  distribution,  Dr.  PMward  Pocock's 
translation  into  Arabic  of  Grotius  on  the  "  Truth  of  Christi- 
anit}',"  printed  at  Boyle's  expense,  after  a  liberal  reward  to 
the  translator.  Boyle  caused  also  an  Irish  Bible  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  this  too  was  printed  at  his  expense.  As  one  of 
its  directors,  he  was  active  in  urging  the  East-India  Company- 
to  use  its  influence  in  spreading  Christianity  with  trade ;  and 
he  was  the  first  governor  of  a  corporation  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  conversion  of  the  American  natives 
in  New  England.  For  six  years  he  helped  to  provide  Burnet 
with  the  means  that  enabled  him  to  write  and  publish  the  first 
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volume  of  liis  "  Histoty  of  the  Reformation."  In  1680  Robert 
Boyle  declined  the  Presidencj'  of  the  Goj'al  Society,  because 
he  was  nnwilhiig  to  be  bound  by  leatB  aud  oalhs  on  tnkilig 
offiee.  He  was  not  a  Nonconformist,  but  was  zcialoas  ngainat 
intolerance.  He  also  dedined  the  Piovoatship  of  Eton,  and 
several  limca  relbseil  a  peerage.  He  is  said  to  h&ve  spent  a 
tliousand  pounds  n  year  in  works  of  benovolence.  Robert 
Boylo  was  tall,  very  thin,  and  of  feeble  oonstitiiUon.  He  never 
married.  His  dearest  feinalo  friend  was  his  sister.  Lady 
Raneiagh,  whom  he  sm^ivcil  only  a  week.  He  died  at  the 
end  of  Decemlwr,  1G91. 

6.  A  frjeud  and  (i^llow-'labiircr  of  Rolwrl  Boyle's  was  Rotwrt 
Hooke.  who  was  born  In  1035;  was  eduenteil  al  Oxford,  wlierc  he  iw- 
sisteil  Wallis  in  his  chemical  experimenla;  uiil,  iu  1663,  was  ninde  Cun- 
lorof  the  ExperliueulB  o(  the  Koynl  Soclely;  hi  lOftl,  its  rrut^ssar  of 
Mechanics;  and.  in  IGi].'),  ProfcsBor  uf  Geometry  in  Grt^sUnm  College. 
He  hnprovcil  the  microscope,  was  at  tlie  liciid  of  English  uilcroscople 
research,  and  intbllshml,  ahout  1000,  his  "  Hk-rographia;  or,  some  Thyal*- 
logicat  Descriptions  of  Minnie  Bodies,  made  by  Uasiiifying  GIium*,'' 
Hooke,  who  was  niiule  U.D.  by  Tlllut«oii  in  1G91,  ami  i1ii><l  in  1702,  was 
one  of  the  best  representatives  of  llic  activity  of  sclMiiific  tlioujltt 
under  Charles  IT.     His  published  writings  arc  ikumcrous. 

7.  John  Ray  was  the  chief  bcttaulst  of  the  lime,  tic  was  a  Mack- 
smith's  son,  liorii  In  1(1:^8  at  Blart:  Nollcy.  near  Drnlnirvc,  Essex.  B« 
was  sent  from  BraiJiln.>e  Srhniil  to  Citmbi'idgc,  where  ho  nhtnlned  a  M- 
lonsliip  of  Trinity ;  In  1(1^1  was  Grrclc  Lcctiinir  of  his  cnllf^,  aiul  mtitP- 
wards  Alathcmntical  Reader.  In  IC4J0  iic  pnblislied  a  LnUii  CatalegUA 
of  PlftiiLs  growing  about  Cambridge,  and  Uien  miule  n  lioiaiitoal  tour 
Ihroiigh  Great  Britain.  Ilia  Latin  "  CaUlopin  of  llio  PlanU  o(  Eng- 
land and  the  Adjacent  Isles  "  th'st  nppeiired  in  lilTO-  Itay  tuuk  onlen 
at  th«  Restoration,  but  refnscd  subserlpliini,  ami  rnslgneil.  In  ItlBJ  h« 
went  with  A  pupil,  P.  Willoughliy,  to  th«  CVnuinrnt,  and  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  there  in  KIT^I,  u  "  Ol>serval[oiii  made  in  a  Jouric; 
through  Part  of  the  Low  Coumrlos,  Oermany,  Italy,  ainl  France,  with 
a  Catalogue  of  Plants  not  Natives  ol  England."  Kay  married,  Iti  IfiTS, 
a  lady  iweniy-four  year*  younger  than  himself;  educated  the  children 
of  hU  friend  Mr.  Wlllongliby,  wlio  had  dl«d  in  IOT>:  ai>d  flnally.  la 
161D,  he  nettled  111  his  liallve  plaoe.  and  lived  there  till  bla  (lentil.  In 
1705,  Among  his  books  was  "  A  Collecllou  of  EngllsJi  Pr>ivMtli»,  with 
Hhort  Annolnlions,"  llrni  puldisbod  In  1070;  and  lie  |irudtieed,  in  IWl, 
"Tlie  Wisdom  of  Uo<l  Manlfesicd  In  the  Creation;"  In  1002,  "  MUcid* 
laneouB  DtMOUrws  ciatcornlng  tli«  DlH^gilou  and  Changes  of  tb« 
Wofldi"   (U  IOIi:l.  "Tbn-»  phv         - 
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Chaos,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Dissolution  of  the  World;"  and  in  170D, 
"  A  Persuasive  to  a  Holy  Life."  Ray  was  one  of  Nature's  naturalists 
—  wise,  modest,  and  unassuming  —  with  the  sense  of  God  that  comes 
of  a  full  study  and  enjoyment  of  his  works. 

8l  There  was  much  ridicule  of  tlie  Koyal  Society  in  its  first  years,  and 
a  helief  in  many  that  its  new  ways  of  research  were  destructive  of  true 
learning,  and  even  of  religion.  This  caused  Thomas  Sprat  to  publish, 
in  1667,  his  "History  of  the  Royal  Society."  Sprat,  lx)m  in  Devonshire 
in  1636,  was  a  clergyman's  son.  He  studied  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
became  M.A.  iu  1657,  and  obtained  a  fellowship.  His  turu  for  science 
meant  no  more  than  activity  of  mind  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Wilkins, 
who  was  Warden  of  Wadham.  His  turn  for  verse  seems  to  have  meant 
no  more  than  activity  of  mind  under  tlie  influence  of  Cowley,  who,  since 
1657,  had  been,  as  Dr.  Cowley,  one  of  Wilkins's  circle  of  philosophers. 
Sprat's  last  poem  was  upon  Cowley's  death;  one  of  his  earliest  poems 
was  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  "  To  the  Happy  Memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Protector ; "  and  he  published  also,  in  1659,  a  Cowleian  poem,  in  thirty- 
one  "Pindaric"  stanzas,  on  "The  Plague  of  Athens,"  suggested  by 
the  description  of  it  in  Thucydides.  Sprat  took  orders  at  the  Restora- 
tion, was  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  soon  afterwards 
to  the  king.  Cowley,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  died  in  1667;  and 
Sprat's  enthusiastic  ode  on  Cowley's  poetry  was  written  in  the  year 
of  the  publishing  of  his  "  History  of  the  Royal  Society."  Cowley 
had  intrusted  to  his  friend  Sprat  the  care  of  liis  writings,  and  in  1668 
Sprat  published  Cowley's  Latin  works,  prefaced  with  a  "  Life  of  Cow- 
ley," also  in  Latin.  This  was  amplified  and  prefixed,  in  1688,  to  an 
edition  of  Cowley's  English  works.  Thomas  Sprat's  life  after  the  age 
of  thirty-two  does  not  concern  literature.  In  1688  he  had  been  four 
years  Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  complied  as  passively  as  he  could  with 
the  Revolution,  and  died  in  1713. 

9.  In  medicine  the  advance  made  by  Thomas  Sydenham 
from  traditions  in  the  treatment  of  disease  to  fresh  observation 
and  thought  was  so  great  that  the  modern  art  of  healing  was, 
in  a  sense,  founded  by  him.  Sydenham  was  born  of  a  good 
Dorsetshire  family  in  1624,  went  to  Oxford  at  eighteen,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  1648,  took  the  degi-ee  of  M.B.,  and 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls.  He  visited  the  medical 
school  at  Montpellier,  and  then  practised  medicine  at  West- 
minster. In  1663  he  was  made  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Phj'sicians.  His  medical  wntings  are  not  voluminous,  but 
they  are  very  practical.  He  observed  nature  minutely,  and 
was  a  fellow-thinker  with  Robert  Boyle,  who  had  a  most  livel}' 
interest  in  the  application  of  the  study  of  nature  to  the  practice 
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of  meiUcine.  Among  Eo3'lii'a  suggestions  was  an  sin  lid  patio  11 
of  tlie  observing  of  sounds  witUin  the  liody  as  a  help  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  iiatm-e  of  disease.  Writing  of  a  certain  rc\-cr, 
Sj-tlenham  described  his  treatment,  and  said :  •'  Meanwhile  I 
watched  what  method  Nature  might  take,  with  the  intention  of 
stibdning  the  s^-raptoms  by  treading  in  hev  footsteps.  .  .  .  More 
could  be  left  to  Nature  than  we  are  at  present  iu  the  haWt  of 
leaving  her.  To  imagine  that  she  alna^s  wants  the  aid  of  Art 
is  an  eiTor  —  an  unlearnefl  error,  too."  The  physician  must, 
he  argued,  follow  and  aid  the  proeosses  by  which  Nature  relieves 
hcraeir  of  a  disease,  or  else  ho  must  discover  a  st)ceiSc.  The 
search  for  spcciflcs,  dwelt  u[ion  hy  Robert  Bojle  as  one  duty  of 
the  physician,  seemed  to  Sydenham  also  of  higliest  imiK)rtance. 
One  of  the  few  known  specifics,  Peruvian  bark,  whidi  has  a 
supreme  iwwer  over  ague.  Sydenham  used  with  the  best  effect: 
and  against  much  medical  condemnation  of  it  aa  ([uaekcry,  lie 
saoceeded  in  effecting  its  general  use  in  England  for  that 
disease.  He  was  the  first  to  intixxliico  a  great  refonii  into 
the  treatment  of  small-pox.  His  uiiKlical  writings  eliictly  deilt 
witli  the  epidemics  that  spread  death  in  our  towns,  because 
in  this  direction  he  might  liclp  to  do  in  his  own  urt  the  highest 
Ben-ice  to  society,     lie  died  in  lOSD. 

10.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  Imrn  in  160.5,  and  ma» 
educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxfonl,  He  practiseil  phj-sic  for 
a  time  iu  Oxfordshire,  married,  went  to  Ireland,  Franw,  and 
Italy;  on  his  way  home  through  Holland  was  made  M.D.  at 
Leyden,  returned  to  England,  and  in  163C  scttleil  at  Norwich. 
In  1042  he  jinblishcd  his  "  Religio  Medici"  (the  Religion  of 
u  Pliysieian),  rich  in  the  original  qnaintneas  that  woa  tlien 
especially  enjoyed,  full  of  learning,  Latinism,  acute  iwrcfptioii. 
and  courageous  ingenuity,  and  with  religions  depths  whew  now 
and  then  t)io  formalist  susiwcted  shallows,  witli  delight  In 
knowledge,  acceptance  of  the  sdentific  errors  of  the  lime,  and 
Iwlil  feeling  in  right  and  wrong  directions  for  new  matter  of 
thonght.  In  lB-16  Dr.  Browne  published  his  *'  Psendodoxia 
K[iidemica;  or.  Tnqnirie!<  into  Vulgar  and  Common  KiTors." 
which  sliowed  tlie  scientific  mind  itself  acwptlng  uncorrrolwl 
errors  of  the  learned  ni>on  vrhleji,  In  our  thwightlns  moods,  ir(> 
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may  now  look  back  with  surpnse.  The  men  of  science  had 
only  made  a  fresh  start  with  more  settled  detennination,  and  a 
better  guide  uix)n  the  road  to  truth.  But  Bacon  knew  no  better 
than  his  neighbors  what  tlicy  would  find  on  the  way.  Coper- 
nicus had  reasoned  in  vain  for  him  as  for  others.  When  Bacon 
rejected  the  theory  of  the  crystalline  spheres,  he  added,  "  Noth- 
ing is  more  false  than  all  these  fancies,  except  perhaps  the 
motions  of  the  earth,  which  are  more  false  still."  John  Wilkins 
was  one  of  the  few  men  then  in  England  for  whom  Galileo  had 
not  spoken  in  vain.  "  Smect3'mnuus,**  opposing  one  of  Bishop 
Hall's  assertions,  took  the  notion  "  that  the  earth  moves  "  as  a 
commonplace  for  an  absurdity:  "We  shall  show  anon  that 
there  is  no  more  truth  in  this  assertion  than  if  he  had  said 
with  Anaxagoras,  '  Snow  is  black  ;  *  or  with  Coi)ernicus,  ^  The 
earth  moves,  and  the  heavens  stand  still.'  "  Error  so  great 
among  the  learned  showed  clearly  enough  that  it  was  not  for 
science  to  stand  still.  The  disco ver}*  of  some  ancient  urns  in 
Norfolk,  led  Dr.  Browne  to  publish  a  work  on  the  funeral  ntes 
of  the  olden  times.  This  was  entitled  '^  Hydrotaphia,"  and 
with  a  work  named  "  The  Garden  of  C3'rus,"  devoted  to  horti- 
culture and  the  mystical  properties  of  the  number  five,  was 
published  in  1658.  In  1671  he  was  knighted;  and  he  died 
in  1682. 

11.  Elias  Ashmole  (b.  1617,  d.  1692),  who  under  the  Commonwealth 
studied  alchemy,  published,  in  1652,  a  "Theatrum  Chemicum  Britan- 
nicum,  containing  several  Poetical  Pieces  of  our  famous  Philosophers 
who  have  written  the  Hermetique  Mysteries  in  their  own  Ancient 
Language;"  in  1654,  a  "Fasciculus  Chemicus;"  and,  in  1658,  "The 
Way  to  Bliss,"  which  expressed  faith  in  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  Ash- 
mole published  in  1672  a  "History  of  the  Garter." 

12.  Ashmole's  taste  for  the  marvellous  in  nature  was  shared  by  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby.  An  Everard  Digby,  who  died  in  1592,  wrote  curious 
books;  his  son.  Sir  Everard,  knighted  by  James  I.,  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  for  giving  fifteen  hundred  pounds  towards  expenses  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  eldest  son  of  that  Sir  Everard  was  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  born  in  16()3,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  travelled  in  Spain, 
discovered,  as  he  supposed,  a  sympathetic  powder  for  cure  of  wounds, 
was  knighted  in  162;],  was  sent  with  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  in 
1628,  and  returned  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  as  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
1636.    In  the  civil  wars  he  helped  the  king  among  the  Koman  Catholics, 
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anil  w)is  then  exile  iu  France  until  Cromwell's  supremacy  gave  IliiD 
Hbertyio  revisit  Englaml;  but  he  returned  tn  France.  He  ptibliBlieil. 
in  1044,  a  mystical  interpretation  of  "  The  22d  Stanxa  in  tiie  9lh  Caulo 
of  the  2d  Book  of  Spenser's  Faery  Queen;"  In  IMS,  "Two  Treatite* 
on  the  Nature  of  Bodies  and  of  Hnn's  Soul;"  took  lively  interest  in 
Polin genesis;  wrote  "  Ulisei'vatUma  upon  Sir  T.  Browne's  Religio  Med- 
ici," and  wua  Ingenious  in  the  pursuit  of  [uiiiis  of  learning  which  hnre 
proved  to  be  more  curious  tlian  true.    He  died  in  1603. 

13,  The  grent^Bt  name  oniong  English  mea  of  acienoc  since 
Bacoti  iiinde  its  appearance  in  this  |)crioil.  Isaac  Ne^rton 
was  bom  at  the  manor  of  Woolslliorfw,  Linooliishire,  on  Clirisl- 
mos  Day,  1642.  Jlis  father's  death  left  the  loauor  U>  liim  in 
)iis  childhood,  and  a  few  yoars  aftcrwanls  his  mother  tnanied 
again.  He  went  to  the  free  sdiool  at  Grantham,  and  was  then 
taken  home  to  karn  the  management  of  his  small  propei'ty ;  but 
his  bent  for  study  ciitised  him  to  be  sent  back  to  Granlliatu 
School ;  and  he  eoiei-ed,  at  eighteen.  Trinity  College,  Canibrklge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  as  B.A.  in  16ti.).  There  his  iutei:est 
in  matjieniaties  was  qiiii;keDed  by  Isaac  Barrow,  who  became, 
in  1663,  the  first  Lucasinn  lectuiei'  in  matlienialies.  From 
Euclid,  understood  at  the  fii'st  reading,  Newton  turned  to  Des- 
cartes, whose  new  methods  were  then  being  followed  at  Cam- 
bridge,  and  from  Descartes  passed  to  tlic  matliemnlicnl  writings 
of  Jolin  Wallis !  and  these,  especially  his  "Aiilhmetiea  Inflni- 
torum,"  were  the  books  that  stimulated  Newton's  own  genins, 
and  led  him  to  his  theory  of  fluxtoni  (dilTercntial  and  into* 
grnl  ealeuhis),  written  in  166.'3,  at  the  i^  of  twenty-thm*. 
Leibnitz  nftcrwanis  contested  with  him  Iioiiora  of  iliseovcry. 
This  was  nn  addition  to  miilliematiciil  science  wlildi  gave  the 
most  essential  aid  to  exact  ealonlutioii  of  the  movcmi-nta  of  lb« 
heavenly  bodies.  Newton  occupiml  himself  also,  at  this  time, 
with  the  grinding  of  objeet-gla.sses.  Observations  with  a  prism 
led  Newton  to  views  uiwn  the  decomposiiion  of  light,  whtcli 
were  de^elojMsd  into  a  new  revelation  of  the  pixiceases  of 
nature.  In  IGGfl  he  became  M. A.  and  Fellow  uf  his  College. 
In  IGHd  he  siiccetidfd  his  flioiul  Buri-ow  ils  nuiLheniiiruiil  pro- 
ft'SBor;  and  the  course  of  his  researches  at  Uiat  tiinn  ctiuaed 
him  to  give  lectures  on  optics,  in  Latin.  In  11172  Isaac  New- 
ton bccam?  a  Fellow  of  thr  Ruyutl  SocMi'iy,  and  dimninnimtcd 
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to  it  his  new  theory  of  Light.  His  fii'st  discover}'  of  the  law 
of  gravitation  was  made  also  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
although  not  published  until  later.  Newton's  marvellous  in- 
sight into  the  order  of  Nature  increased  his  reverence  for  the 
Creator.  He  spent  much  time  in  stud}-  of  the  Bible  ;  and  when 
he  became  foremost  in  fame  among  philosophers,  and  there  was 
wonder  at  tlie  comprehensive  character  of  his  disco venes,  he 
said  only :  "  To  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  as  a  child  [licking 
up  stones  on  the  sea-shore,  while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay 
unexplored  before  me."  It  was  in  that  3*ear  of  troubles,  1687, 
that  Isaac  Newton  published  the  great  work  which  includes  his 
demonstration  of  the  theor}'  of  gravitation,  commonl}'  known 
as  Newton's  "  Pnncipia."  In  1G88  he  was  made  M.P.  for  the 
Universit}'  of  Cambridge  ;  and  again  in  1701.  In  1695  he  was 
made  warden  of  the  Mint,  and,  in  1699,  its  master,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  continued  until  his  death,  wliich  occurred  in  1727. 
He  was  knighted  in  1705.  He  left  numerous  unpublished  writ- 
ings, of  which  two  have  since  been  printed :  "  Observations 
uix)n.the  Prophecies,"  and  "  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  King- 
doms.*' 

14.  The  busy  spirit  of  inquiry  that  had  advanced  from  reform  of 
church  discipline  to  active  study  of  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
government,  that  sought  more  and  more  to  interpret  and  apply  to  the 
use  of  man  the  laws  of  external  iiatui*e,  was  at  the  same  time  occupied 
with  a  scrutiny  of  those  natural  laws  which  affect  the  results  of  human 
intercourse  and  the  social  well-being  of  nations.  Attempts  were  made  in 
the  direction  of  a  science  of  Political  Economy.  In  lt)04,  with  some  curi- 
ous documents  upon  English  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  appeared  "  Eng- 
land's Treasui-e  by  Foreign  Trade,"  by  Thomas  Mun,  the  ablest  advo- 
cate of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was  then  dead,  and  may  have 
written  the  book  five  and  twenty  years  before.  In  this  work  Mun  up- 
held foreign  commerce  as  the  best  source  of  a  nation's  wealth;  and  held 
by  an  okl  theoiy  of  the  balance  of  trade,  that  our  exports  should  exceed 
our  imports,  so  that  the  difference  between  them  —  the  balance  of  trade 
—  should  always  be  coming  in  as  bullion  or  money.  Another  of  the 
reasoners  on  commerce  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  Sir  Josiah  Child 
(b.  1630,  d.  1CD9),  who  published,  in  1608,  a  treatise  which  in  a  second 
and  an  enlarged  edition  was  entitled  a  "New  Discourse  of  Trade."  It 
argued  incidentally  against  the  dread  of  depopulation  by  colonies,  and 
other  errors  ;  but  its  main  object  was  to  advocate  reduction  of  the  legal 
i-ate  of  interest.    Sir  William  Petty  published,  in  1602,  "  A  Treatise  of 
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Tnxcs  aiiJ  C on Iribii lions,"  and  In  il  lie  was,  inridenlally,  Ilie  ilrsi  to  lay 
dowji  Ihe  iliwtrine  lb«t  the  viiliie  of  commodities  is  delsniiiued  liy  Ihe 
labor  {Uid  time  ueedej  for  producing  Uiem.     Pelty  (lied  in  1087. 

15.  Ill  July,  1G93,  upon  false  accusation  of  oomplicity  in  the 
Ryo  House  Piot,  Lord  William  Russell  was  exocutwl  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  and,  on  tlie  7tli  of  Dccenibor,  Algeraoa 
Sidney,  u]X)n  Towei'  Hill.  Algamon  Sidney,  second  son  of 
Robetl,  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  bi-ollier  to  Waller's 
"  Sacbarissft,"  bad  sbown  Uirougliont  his  career  lively  hostility 
to  tjTamiy.  Ho  bad  been  out  of  England  in  tUe  earlier  years 
of  Charlea  II. "s  reign,  but  in  1677  cnme  Iiome,  at  his  father's 
death,  and  was  detained  hy  0.  chancer}'  suit.  He  was  an  Inde- 
pendent and  a  Rejinblican.  For  that  lie  died,  convicted  of  trea- 
son, saj's  E^'clyn,  "  on  the  singlo  witness  of  that  monster  of  a 
man.  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  and  some  sheets  of  pajwr  taken 
in  Mr.  Sidney's  study,  pretended  to  be  written  bj-  him,  but  not 
ftilly  proved."  lie  left  beliind  him  "  Discoiu'ses  Conccrniiig 
Government,"  fiist  piililished  in  1G08. 

16.  Izaak  Walton,  Iwrii  in  1593  at  Slaflbrd,  was  a  hosier 
in  the  Royal  Exeli.inge,  and  all«i'waitlB  in  Fleet  Street,  rxKr 
Chancery  Lane,  making  monej-  enotigk  to  retire  u|x>n  and  Uko 
life  easily.  In  lO^S  be  manied  a  descendant  of  Cranmer.  He 
was  left  ft  widower  in  lfi40.  In  1(347  lie  inarrietl  a  half-sister  of 
Bishop  Ken.  He  was  a  hearty  Royalist  and  churcliinan,  who 
loved  God  and  nature  with  simplicity  of  inind,  and  greatly 
relislied  a  day's  fishing.  In  lGo3  ho  gave  to  his  countt^-men 
the  first  edition  of  "  The  Comploat  Angler :  or,  the  ConivnijiU- 
tive  Man's  Recreation :  being  a  Discourse  of  Fish  and  Fishing," 
in  form  of  dialogue,  witli  picttiivs  of  tlw  tront,  pike,  rarp, 
tencli,  perch,  and  harliel.  In  MMto  a  second  edition  apiiearod, 
largely  rewritten,  iniieli  enlmgtil,  witli  Uiree  siNiakers,  l^seator. 
Venator  (taking  the  place  of  Viator),  and  Aueciw, — Fisher, 
Hunter,  and  Birdcateher,  —  and  with  four  more  pietiircs  of  fish. 
In  1670.  he  pnblislied  in  one  volume  the  •' Lives" — written 
flora  time  lo  time  —  uf  Hooker.  Wotton,  Donne,  and  Hert>ertj 
to  which  eoUectiou,  alter  WuIIoii'h  dualh,  his  life  of  .Sanderson 
was  added.  lu  167(1  Charles  Cotton  (i>.  I63r>,  d.  1087),  a 
tnmslatorof  Corneillc'a  '■llortice"  nud  51(intjii<rni'R  ■■  ^^vlva," 
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and  author  of  a  "Travestie  of  Virgil,"  added  the  "Second 
Part  of  the  Complete  Angler :  being  Instnictions  how  to  Angle 
for  a  Trout  or  Gra3iing  in  a  Clear  Stream."  Walton  died  in 
December,  1683,  aged  ninet}'. 

17.  Ralph  Cndworth,  born  in  1617,  at  Aller,  Somerset- 
shire, became  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1644  he  was  Master  of  Clare  Hall ;  in  1645,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  devoted  himself  to  Jewish  antiquities.  He  became 
D.D.  in  1651  ;  in  1654,  Master  of  Christ's  College.  He  then 
married,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Cambridge.  In  1678 
he  published  the  first  paii;  of  "  The  True  Intellectual  S3stem  of 
the  Universe."  The  work  was  planned  in  three  parts,  of  which 
this  first  part  was  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  atheism.  The 
other  two  parts  were  to  have  been  on  Moral  Distinctions  and 
Free  Will.  His  philosophical  method  and  liberalit}-  of  mind 
offended  many  theologians,  who  cried  out  on  him  as  an  atheist 
for  his  method  of  refuting  atheism.  He  died  in  the  3'ear  of  the 
Revolution,  leaving  one  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Francis 
Masham. 

18.  John  Locke  was  born  at  Wrington,  Somersetshire,  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1632.  His  father  served  in  the  Parliament- 
aiy  Wars  under  Colonel  Popham,  b}-  whose  advice  Locke  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School.  In  1651,  he  was  elected  student 
of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  turned  from  the  Aristotelian 
scholastic  philosophy,  read  Bacon,  and  read  also  Descartes, 
through  whom,  by  study  of  an  opposing  doctrine,  he  became 
more  strongly  animated  with  the  spirit  of  Bacon's  teaching. 
The  new  and  growing  interest  in  scientific  studies  caused  Locke 
to  find  charm  in  experimental  science.  Ha\ing  taken  his  degree 
in  alls,  he  chose  physic  as  his  profession.  But  Locke's  health 
was  delicate;  and  in  1665  he  went  abroad  as  secretary  to  Sir 
Walter  Vane,  then  sent  as  envo}*  to  some  Gennan  princes. 
After  three  months*  absence,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  was 
there  when  Loixl  Ashle}*  was  sent  from  London  to  drink  the 
mineral  waters  of  Astrop.  Lord  Ashley  wrote  to  ask  Dr. 
Thomas,  a  physician  at  Oxfoixl,  to  have  the  waters  ready 
against  his  coming  there.  Dr.  Thomas,  being  called  away, 
asked  his  friend,  Mr.  Locke,  to  procure  them.     He  employed 
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8omebo<lj-  who  dlaapimintcd  him,  and  Iiad  to  call  ui>ou  Loid 
Ashley  to  make  aiwtogioa.  Loi-d  Ashley  kept  \uia  to  supper, 
asked  Iiiin  to  dhmcr  next  day,  becaiiie  fn§(.-iiintcd  by  hia  liberal 
ami  tlioughtfiil  conversation,  and,  in  IGGT,  askeil  hiiu  to  atjiy 
ul  his  house  in  London.  Ashley  m^cd  iii>on  Locke  not  to  pur- 
tjiio  nuKticinc  as  a  [irofeBsion,  beyond  nsiiig  hia  skill  among  bis 
l\'ti-mla,  but  to  devote  the  powers  or  his  mind  to  htndy  ur  Ibo 
great  questions  in  polities.  Locke  did  eo,  and  wus  often  con- 
sulted b}'  a.  patron  who  was  but  an  eiTatic  Tollowt-r  of  priiici[)Ies 
wliieh  Loekc  developed  and  maintained  throughout  his  lifc  wiUi 
calm  coioiateuey.  As  one  ol'  tliosc  iuiluded  in  the  grant  (rf 
Carolina,  Lord  Ashley  employed  Locke  to  drnw  up  n  coiistito- 
tion  Tor  the  new  colony ;  he  did  so,  and  showed  iu  it  a  strong 
regard  for  civil  and  religious  hberty.  In  1GG8  Locke  bcuome 
one  of  tlic  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  About  the  same  tiue, 
at  n  livel.v  di§eussiou  wltli  some  literary  fVlends  in  his  ruoai  in, 
London,  it  seemod  to  him  tliat  the  ilin'eraiiL'eB  uf  opinion  lay 
wholly  in  woi-ds.  Tliis  thought  fii'sl  turned  Lis  luiud  in  the 
dircetton  of  his  "  Essay  concerning  Iluinun  Understanding." 

In  ICii.  Ashley  became  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Loi-d  Chan- 
cellor, and  made  Locke  secretary  of  prcscntationa  umler  lihn. 
In  June,  1GT3,  ho  made  him  al^o  secretary  to  the  Couneil  of 
Tra<Ie,  ovoi'  which  Sliaftcsbury  was  president.  Locke  held  tlio 
(Acq  iu  chancery  only  while  his  friend  was  ehonixllor.  Tha 
secretaryship,  which  was  worth  li\c  hiiiidi'cd  pounds  a  yttx, 
be  retained  till  tlic  eomniissiou  expii-wl,  in  Uureh,  1G75.  Af^ 
terwanls,  he  went  to  Moniiwllier,  wlu^rc  there  waa  a  p-eat 
meilieal  school,  and  also  a  Euutheru  climate.',  which  hia  health 
rcquutKl,  for  he  was  Llni'iilened  witli  consumption,  lie  wa»  at 
work  ujton  his  '*  Essay  "  ut  SloiiltK'ltivr,  but  when,  in  liiVU,  his 
patron  Sliafteshury  t-ceuiue  pn.'sidcnt  of  Sir  William  Tem|>h)'8 
newly-dovi9e<l  Council,  he  acut  for  Locke,  who  relumed  to 
Krigland.  and  was  liy  his  ftiend's  side  in  the  ensuing  time  of 
peril.  After  his  eseaiH-  fltim  the  scaffold  in  1082,  Shaflc-shury 
went  to  Holland,  and  died  ihuiv  in  ICH.I.  Ixicke  allei-wai-ds  fled 
to  Holland.  Jiunes  II.  demanded  him  of  the  States,  on  false  sus- 
picion of  lii»  having  Iteeii  conecjiii'd  in  MonmoutU'a  Invanion, 
and  bv  was  Iu  ooueealmvut  till  tlie  cIono  of  1G86.     In  1687  ho 
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was  in  safe  harbor  at  Amsterdam,  where  his  chief  friends  were 
the  leaders  of  the  Araiinian  or  Remonstrant  school,  which  had 
its  headquarters  there.  These  friends  were  Philip  van  Lim- 
borch  and  Jean  Le  Clerc.  Locke's  ''  P^ssay  Concerning  Human 
Understanding"  was  finished  among  these  friends  at  Amster- 
dam in  1687 ;  and  an  outline  of  it,  translated  into  French  by 
Le  Clerc,  appeared  in  the  ''  Bibliothcque  Univcrselle  '*  for  Jan- 
uary, 1688.  Other  extracts  from  it  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
same  journal.  Locke's  "  New  Method  of  a  Common-place 
Book"  was  translated  into  Enghsh  in  1697,  from  Le  Clerc's 
''  Bibliotheque  "  for  July,  1686. 

The  English  Revolution  having  been  accomplished,  John 
Locke  came  over  to  England  in  Februar}-,  1689,  in  the  fleet 
that  convoyed  the  Princess  of  Orange.  He  was  made  a  Com- 
missioner of  Appeals,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
3'ear ;  and  declined  other  preferment,  including  offer  of  the  post 
of  envoy  to  some  court  where  the  air  might  suit  his  inferior 
health.  But  he  found  a  pleasant  home  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  with 
Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Masham.  Lady  Masham  was  Cudworth's 
only  child,  and  had  been  trained  by  her  father  to  scholarship 
and  liberal  thought ;  she  and  her  husband  were,  therefore,  in 
strong  intellectual  sympathy  with  Locke,  and  established  a 
i,x>om  as  his  own  in  their  country  house  at  Oates.  In  1691, 
Locke  published  ''  Some  Considerations  of  the  Consequences  of 
the  Lowering  of  Interest  and  Raising  the  Value  of  Mone}'." 
The  practical  tendenc}'  of  his  writings  caused  him  to  be  made, 
in  1695,  a  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations  ;  and  he  sur- 
prised merchants  by  showing  them  how  a  philosopher  might  have 
wider  and  clearer  views  of  business  than  they  had  themselves. 
In  1700  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  at  Oates,  in  stud}-  of  the  Scriptures.  lie 
died  there,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1704,  aged  seventy-two.  In 
Locke's  personal  character  there  was  the  simplicity  of  genius. 
Li\ing  a  pure  life,  with  its  whole  labor  given  to  the  highest 
interests  of  men,  Locke  was  naturally  grave,  but  his  was  the 
gravity  of  unaffected  thoughtfulness,  which  qualified  him  but 
the  more  for  innocent  enjoyment.  He  spoke  and  wrote  plain 
English,  gave  himself  no  airs  of  artificial  dignity,  would  laugh 
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at  those  who  labored  to  look  wise,  and  quote  Mie  maxim  of 
Rochefoucauld,  thai  gravity  is  a  mystery  of  the  body  contrived 
to  conceal  faults  of  the  mind. 

Locke's  most  important  writings  came  together  with  the  new 
Older  of  things  in  England,  nnd  expressed  the  sgiirit  of  the 
English  Resolution.  He  dealt  first  with  religious  liberty,  in 
"  Tlireo  Letters  concerning  Tole ration i "  The  flrst  was  in 
Latin,  addressed  to  Limborch,  and  jirinled  at  Gouda  in  1689, 
translatetl  in  the  same  year  into  Dutch  and  Frencli,  and  then 
into  English  by  William  FopjiU'.  Its  argument  is  that  tolera- 
tion is  the  chief  characteristic  mark  of  the  true  Church.  An* 
tiquily,  orthodoxy,  and  reformed  discipline  may  be  marks  dweJt 
upon  by  men  striving  for  power  over  one  another ;  but  eharit)', 
meekness,  and  good  will  to  men  arc  marks  of  the  true  ChriBtian. 
Christianity  is  no  matter  of  pomp  and  dominion ;  its  jwtrer  ia 
over  men's  lives,  to  war  against  their  lusts  and  vices,  U^ach 
them  charity,  and  inspire  them  with  a  faitli  working  by  love. 
If  [wraecntion  he  a  zeal  for  men's  souls,  win  does  it  leave  Insto 
of  the  flesh  unattackcd,  and  only  compel  men  to  profbss  yt\M 
they  do  not  believe  in  |K>ints  of  doctrine?  It  is  the  duty, 
Locke  argued,  of  Uie  civil  magistrate  to  secure  to  every  citizen 
the  just  ]K>sBession  of  the  things  belonging  to  this  life  — UEa 
life  itself,  liia  liberty.  h(-alth,  and  safe  ijoasessioii  of  Uis  goods. 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  civil  nmgisti-ate  to  dictate  n-ligion  to 
tlie  iM-ople.  God  never  gave  such  authority,  and  man  cannot 
delegate  to  another  the  command  over  his  snid.  'I"he  [lowtf 
of  the  magistrate  consists  only  in  outward  fort*,  which  couuot 
pi'oduce  inward  persuasion,  lie  may  argue,  indeed,  and  M 
may  other  men ;  but  in  Ihia  he  alone  is  master  who  eonvintv*. 
Nor  if  men's  minds  were  changed  would  thej'  be  probahtjr 
nearer  heaven  for  adopting  tho  oi>in!oiia  of  Uie  court.  TTib' 
church  only  is  concerned  with  souls  of  men,  and  &  chunli 
Locke  held  to  lie  "  a  voluntary  society  of  men  Joining  them- 
selves togellier  of  their  own  aceord,  in  order  to  tlie  iMibHe 
worshipping  of  God  in  such  a  manner  as  Uicy  judge  acccpulilo 
to  him,  and  clfectual  to  the  salvation  of  tlieir  M>iil8."  In  Ills 
flrst  tetter,  l^ckc  set  foi-th  in  ftiU  Ida  principles  ngmn  tolenuion, 
nnd  mot  by  anticipation  BomuM|keliicf  objtn^'tioiis  Uknly  to ba 
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urged  against  them.  Locke's  second  letter,  published  in  1690, 
and  third,  a  work  of  some  length,  in  1G92,  both  signed  "  Phi- 
lanthropus,**  were  replies  to  the  objections  actually  raised  by 
theologians  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  three  letters,  of 
which  the  first  was  entitled,  "  The  Argument  of  the  Letter  con- 
cerning Toleration  briefly  Considered  and  Answered." 

Locke's  argument  for  religious  liberty,  in  1689,  was  followed 
by  his  argument  also  for  cinl  liberty.  In  1689  and  1690  he 
published  "  Two  Treatises  of  Government ;  "  one  opposed  to 
the  arguments  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer  in  his  "  Patriarcha,"  which 
had  appeared  in  1680,  and  was  applauded  by  upholders  of  Ihe 
absolute  supremacy  of  kings ;  the  other  "  An  Essay  concerning 
the  true  Original,  Extent,  and  End  of  Civil  Government." 

They  were  descril>ed  by  him  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  discourse 
concerning  government,  and  lie  hoped  **  suflicient  to  establish  the  throne 
of  our  great  restorer,  our  present  King  William;  to  make  good  his  title, 
in  the  consent  of  the  people,  which  being  the  only  one  of  all  lawful  gov- 
ernments, he  has  more  fully  and  clearly  than  any  prince  iu  Christendom; 
and  to  justify  to  the  world  the  people  of  England,  whose  love  of  their 
just  and  natural  rights,  with  their  resolution  to  preserve  them,  saved 
the  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very  brink  of  slavery  and  ruin."  He 
should  not,  he  said,  have  replied  to  Sir  Robert  "  were  there  not  men 
amongst  us,  who,  by  crying  up  his  books  and  espousing  his  doctrine,  save 
me  from  the  reproach  of  writing  against  a  dead  adversaiy/'  Sir  Robert 
based  his  plea  for  absolute  monarchy  upon  the  argument  that  men  are 
not  naturally  free.  They  are  bom  in  subjection  to  their  parents,  and 
imperial  authority  is  based  on  patriarchal.  Absolute  lordship  was  vested 
in  Adam,  inherited  from  him  by  the  patriarchs.  A  son,  a  subject,  and  a 
servant  or  slave,  were  one  and  the  same  thing  at  first.  This  argument 
was  combated  by  Locke  in  his  first  Treatise;  and  in  the  second  he  set 
forth  what  he  believed  to  be  the  real  basis  of  civil  government.  **  Po- 
litical power,"  he  said,  "  I  take  to  be  a  right  of  making  laws  with  penal- 
ties of  death,  and,  consequently,  all  less  penalties,  for  the  regulating  and 
preserving  of  property,  and  of  employing  the  force  of  the  commmiity  in 
the  execution  of  such  laws,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth 
from  foreign  injury,  and  all  this  only  for  the  public  good."  Men,  he 
said,  are  by  nature  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  nature,  bom  equal  and 
free.  But  the  state  of  liberty  is  not  a  state  of  license.  Reason  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  it  teaches  that,  if  men  are  all  equal  and  inde- 
pendent, no  one  ought  to  harm  another  in  his  life,  health,  liberty,  or 
possessions.  Next  to  the  preservation  of  himself,  the  natural  law  wills 
that  each  shall  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  iuto 
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every  ni.iii's  hand  is  put  the  execittloit  of  sitch  nalurnl  luw  on  those  wlio 
molest  Iheir  neighbors,  as  far  as  reason  iillows  that  power  may  be 
to  prevent  recurreuce  of  offence,  or  suciire  repttralion  for  !he  Injury, 
this  state  of  nature,  Locke  argued,  all  men  nre,  until  by  Utelr  owii 
sent  they  make  themselves  members  of  some  political  society.  Ptler- 
ual  power  Is  the  right  and  duly  of  guiding  children  ttti  they  reach  ma- 
turity, becaase  they  are  not.  as  soon  hs  born,  under  Itie  litw  of  reAWm, 
and  this  has  no  analogy  with  the  social  compact.  A  civil  society  U 
formed  when  any  number  of  men  agree  to  form  a  government  tliat 
maintain  and  execute  laws  tor  avoidance  of  those  evils  whfcb  ll«  In 
the  elate  of  nature,  where  every  man  Is  judge  In  his  own  case,  Abu- 
lute  monarchy,  said  Locke,  is  no  form  of  civil  government  ai  all;  for 
the  end  of  civil  society  Is  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  x  state  of  na- 
ture, and  that  is  not  done  by  setting  np  a  man  who  shall  lie  always  JuilKt 
In  Ilia  own  case,  and  tiierefore  hlmaalf  in  the  state  of  nature  In  respoet 
of  thoac  under  Ills  dominion.  In  this  work.  Locke  gave  philosophical 
expreasion  to  the  principles  eatabliabed  practically  by  the  English  Bovo- 


Locke's  "  Easny  concerning  Human  U ml er standing,"  in  Four 
Books,  was  first  published  compiote  in  1690.  Its  objp(<t  was  to 
lead  men  out  of  tlic  way  of  vain  contention  by  sliowing,  tlirongh 
an  inqniry  into  tlie  nature  of  the  liuman  undoi-stamling,  what  are 
the  bounds  bejond  wliich  ai-gumcnt  is  vain.  In  liis  Firet  BodE 
he  followed  into  a.  new  field  Bneon'a  principlee.  ami  mnints 
ttiat  man  Una  iio  innate  ideas,  but  is  created  with  a  i-ccqithe 
mind  and  reason,  whereby  he  draws  knowledge  A-oni  the  univani 
without.  In  liis  Socond  Book,  Locke  traced  llie  origin  of 
ideas  fi'om  tlie  woild  about  us  by  Benealioii  or  rcfluctioiii  and 
argued  that  our  in<isl  complex  lliouglits  nre  forinwl  lij-  Tartona 
combinallons  of  einiplo  ideas  derlvofl  from  the  world  about  i», 
suggested  to  the  mind  onl,v  by  scnsution  and  reflection,  aitd  the 
flule  materials  of  all  oar  knowledge.  The  Tliini  Book  was  a  dia- 
tinct  essay  ii]>ou  words  as  signs  of  ideuu,  aud  enforced  lh« 
))orUince  of  assuring  that,  as  (Vir  as  possible,  they  shall  be  n 
to  repivsent  clearly  the  same  Impressions  in  the  minds  of  tfaoM 
who  use  tlutin,  and  of  Uiori-  to  whom  they  arc  n<hIr<.-K!^d.  Tboa 
two  men  might  argue  wltlioul  end  u|Km  IJie  (juCKlion  whether  a 
bat  1k'  n  binl,  if  they  hud  no  clear  and  eipnil  nation  of  tlie  col' 
lection  of  simpk-  Mvia  ftirming  theeamilcx  idea  of  n  bat.  where- 
by they  could  ascertain  whctheHMHBw^^lie  simple  ]Aeu 
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to  which,  combined  together,  the}'  both  give  the  name  of  bird. 
The  Fourth  Book  of  the  Essa}'  applied  the  whole  argument  to 
a  consideration  of  the  bounds  of  knowledge  and  opinion. 
Knowledge  can  extend  no  farther  than  we  have  ideas,  and  is 
the  perception  of  the  connection  and  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas.  What  is  deducible 
from  human  experience  God  enabled  us  b^-  reason  to  discover. 
What  lies  beyond  our  experience  may  be  the  subject  of  a  reve- 
lation, which  is  above  reason,  but  not  against  it.  Locke  ended 
with  a  threefold  division  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
—  1,  Study  of  nature,  in  the  largest  sense  a  man's  contempla- 
tion of  things  themselves  for  the  discover}'  of  truth ;  2,  Prac- 
tical applications,  a  man's  contemplation  of  the  things  in  his 
own  power  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends ;  and,  3,  Man's  con- 
templation of  the  signs  (chiefly  words)  that  the  mind  makes  use 
of,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them 
for  its  clearer  infonnation.  "All  which  three,"  said  Locke, 
'"  viz.,  things,  as  the}'  are  in  themselves  knowable ;  actions, 
as  they  depend  on  us  in  order  to  happiness ;  and  the  right  use 
of  signs  in  oixler  to  knowledge,  l)eing  '  toto  coelo  '  diflereut,  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  three  great  pro\'inces  of  the  intellectual 
world,  wholly  separate  and  distinct  one  from  another."  In  this 
Essay,  and  in  his  two  letters  to  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, in  the  course  of  the  controversy  raised  over  it,  the  simple 
piety  of  Locke  is  very  manifest.  The  reason  of  Locke  caused 
him  to  maintain  "  that  we  more  certainl}'  know  that  there  is  a 
God  than  that  there  is  anv  thing  else  without  us." 

Locke  had  finished,  in  March,  1690,  "Some  Thoughts  con- 
cerning Education,"  published  in  1693,  —  a  treatise  wisely  de- 
signed to  bring  experience  and  reason  to  aid  in  right  training 
of  the  bodies  and  mmds  of  children.  It  is  very  practical, 
beginning  with  the  education  that  may  form  a  health}^  bod}', 
passing  then  to  a  consideration  of  the  right  methods  of  in- 
fluencing and  guiding  the  mind,  the  relation  of  parents  to  the 
children,  who  "must  not  be  hindered  from  being  children,  or 
from  playing,  or  doing  as  children,  but  from  doing  ill ;  "  rela- 
tion of  teachers  to  the  young,  development  of  character,  subjects 
and  methods  of  formal  study,  and  the  ordering  of  travel.     The 
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influence  of  Locke's  treatise  on  education  was  direct  and  whole- 
some ;  and  to  this  day,  among  sensible  customs  and  traditional 
opinions  that  help  to  the  well-being  of  an  English  or  an  Ameri- 
can home,  there  are  generall}'  some  that  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  time  when  Locke's  treatise  on  education  was  a  new  book 
with  a  living  power  over  man}-  of  its  readers. 

In  1695  Locke  i>ublished  a  book  on  ''The  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity,  as  Delivered  in  the  Scriptures,"  the  result  of 
his  endeavor  to  turn  aside  from  contending  S3'stems  of  tlieology 
and  betake  himself  to  the  sole  reading  of  the  Scripture  for  the 
understanding  of  the  Christian  reUgion.  Out  of  tlie  same  spirit 
came  his  stud}-  of  St.  Paul  in  "  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  Romans, 
Ephesians.  To  which  is  prefixed.  An  Essay  for  the  Under- 
standing of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  b}'  consulting  St.  Paul  him- 
self." This  was  published  in  1705,  the  3-ear  alter  his  death. 
In  1706  appeared  some  ixjsthumous  works  of  his,  the  chief 
being  an  essay  "Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  the 
self-education  of  the  man  in  learning  to  make  right  use  of  his 
mind,  which  has  its  natural  place  between  the  "  Essa}-  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding  "  and  the  '"Thoughts concerning 
Education." 


CHAPTER  X- 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY: 
HISTORIANS,  BIOGRAPHERS,  DIARISTS^  AND 

ESSAYISTS- 

!•  Lord  €lare«d««.— 2.  Samvel  Pepyi.— S.  John  Aafcrex.— 4.  Antlwayii  Wood.— 
6.  Gilbert  Burnet.  — 6.  Roger  Vorth.  — 7.  John  litrjpe.— 8.  Hompkrey  Pii- 
deanx.— II.  John  Erelyn.'^lO.  Sir  WillUn  Temple.  — 11.  Harcluunont  Need- 
hsni;  Roger  L*Efltrmige.— 12.  Jicrenif  Collier.  — 13.  Oermrd  Langbaine. 

1.  Xadward  Hyde  was  made  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  having  been  Lord  Chancellor  since 
1658.  After  his  fall,  in  1667,  he  went  to  France,  and  died  at 
Rouen,  in  December,  1674.  His  "  Brief  View  of  the  Pernicious 
Errors  In  Hobbes's  Leviathan"  appeared  two  years  after  his 
death;  but  his  "History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in 
England,  begun  In  the  Year  1641,"  was  first  published  at 
Oxford,  in  three  folios,  in  1705-4.  Still  later,  in  1727,  ap- 
peared in  folio  "A  Collection  of  se>'eral  Tracts  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,"  containing  his  "  Vin- 
dication" from  the  charge  of  high  treason  that  closed  his 
political  career;  "Reflections  upon  several  Christian  Duties, 
Divine  and  Moral,  by  way  of  Essays,"  all  written  after  his 
fall;  a  "Dialogue  on  Education,"  and  a  complete  set  of 
"Contemplations  and  Reflections  on  the  Psalms  of  David." 
The  manuscripts  of  Clarendon's  own  "  Account  of  his  Life, 
from  his  Birtli  to  the  Restoration  in  1660,"  and  a  Continua- 
tion from  16*0  to  1667,  wntten  for  the  information  of  his 
children,  were  given  bj'  Clarendon's  descendants  to  the  uni- 
versity of  which  he  had  been  chancellor,  and  were  first  published 
at  Oxfbixl  in  1759.  The  "Continuation"  serves  at  the  same 
time  as  a  oontinuation  of  the  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Claren- 
don's life  being  as  inseparable  from  the  events  in  which  he 
played  a  leading  part  as  his  history-  is  inseparable  from  the  bias 
of  mind  wliich  determined  Ms  career.  48i 
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2.  Many  details  of  life  in  the  reign  of  CtiarloB  II.  me  brought 
near  to  us  by  the  diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  (b.  1632,  d.  1703), 
the  son  of  a  tailor.  He  went  to  SI.  I'anl's  School  and  Cam- 
bridge, married  at  twenty-three  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  was  heljied 
Up  in  life  by  the  patronage  of  Sir  Edwaiil  Montagu,  afterwards 
Enil  of  Sandwich,  to  whom  he  was  related.  IIo  became,  ss 
Clerk  of  the  Acta,  a  busy  and  useful  member  of  the  N»vy 
Bonrd,  not  unmindflil  of  profits  to  be  made  in  his  position,  bui 
watehlbl  over  the  best  intt-rcsla  of  the  navy.  This  was  his 
position  duiing  the  yeare  in  whieli  he  kept  his  amusing  "■  Diary." 
It  estends  from  Jannarj-,  1G60,  to  Hay,  l(iC9.  Tlie  un- 
guaMed  small-talk  of  the  diary,  a  mixture  of  simplicity  aod 
shrewdness,  which  entertains  us  while  it  gives  life  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  past,  should  not  make  us  I'uiget  tliat  Pepys 
was  ft  sensible  and  active  public  senant.  The  H\'eliest  im- 
pression of  the  fire  of  London  is  lliat  given  tis  in  his  "  Diarj'," 
from  .Sunday,  the  2d  of  September,  1G66,  >vhen  a  uinid  called 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pcpjs  up  at  three  in  the  morning  •■  to  t«U  us 
of  a  great  lire  they  saw  in  the  cily  :  so  I  it>se  and  slipiwd  oa 
my  night-gown,  and  went  to  her  window,  and  thought  It  to  be 
on  the  back  side  of  Mark-Lane  at  farthest,"  through  all  the 
work,  misery,  and  confiisioii  uf  the  week,  to  tlie  next  Snndi^', 
the  9th,  when  at  church  \\\ey  had  "  »  bad,  poor  sermon,  though 
proi)er  for  the  time ;  nor  eloquent,  in  saying  at  this  time  that 
the  city  is  reduceti  from  a  large  folio  to  a  decinio-tffrtio.'* 
Pepys's  "Diary,"  in  six  mauuscnpt  volumes,  wus  among  Ibo 
Ifooks  and  papers  bequeathed  by  him  to  Magdalene  College. 
Il  was  first  published  by  Lord  Brayhvogke,  in  182u. 

a  John  Aubrey  (b.  10213,  rl.  1891),  who.  In  IfWfi,  by  Ills  fnll.pr's  dMlh, 
iiilierlteil  eslfttM  in  Wlllshire.  Siim-y.  HorcfonlaUlw,  llrrfkiiiirV«htw, 
mid  MouiDoulhehlru,  liod  a  laste  for  antii|iiiirUii  gnsalp,  1>nt  WU  M 
iruUuloiis  aad  auperstltious  that  liii  rewnls  am  worth  llulo.  tiki 
■■  MlBcvlUuics  upon  V&rious  Subjects,"  lirat  publislieil  In  IMNJ,  wn  kn 
nmuBing  gnlherlng  nf  superstitious  notM  U|ioa  Diiy-FnUllty,  Ajipari* 
lions,  etc.  Alihrey  Ipfl  behind  hlin  a  work  on  "The  Naturil  HlRtury 
imd  AuliquttJen  of  IIib  County  o(  Surrey,"  He  lost  hts  proporly.  liy 
lillgAlIoii  luid  oLherwise.  Anthony  k  Wuod,  aTlL-r  twnity-flve  jrpan' 
.iOquftloluice,  Mid  of  him,  tplloTull?:  "Hu  was  &  shllileM  penoo, 
iOTiiig  fthd  magotlfr-hoaded,  and  sometime*  little  better  than  crucd ;  and. 
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l)eiiig  exceedingly  credulous,  would  stuff  his  many  letters  sent  to  A.  W. 
with  folliries  and  misinformations.'' 

4.  Anthony  k  Wood  was  born  in  1632,  at  Oxford,  oppo- 
site Merton  College,  where  he  afterwards  was  educated.  He 
was  admitted  B.A.  in  1G52,  M.A.  in  1C55,  and  then  began  a 
perambulation  of  Oxfordshire.  He  was  inspired  b}-  Leland*s 
collections  in  the  Bodleian.  His  chief  pleasures  thencefoilh 
were  music  and  the  stud}'  of  Oxford  antiquities.  As  he  says 
in  his  own  account  of  his  life:  "All  the  time  that  A.  W. 
could  spare  from  his  beloved  studies  of  English  histor}',  antiqui- 
ties, heraldry,  and  genealogies,  he  spent  in  the  most  delight- 
ful facultie  of  music,  either  instrumental  or  vocal.*'  In  1669 
he  had  written,  in  English,  his  '*  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Universit}*  of  Oxford,*'  which  was  translated  into  Latin 
under  the  8U[)erintendence  of  Dr.  Fell,  who  altered  and  added 
at  discretion.  As  Anthon}'  a  Wood  had  not  a  sweet  temi)er, 
and  was  accustomed  to  speak  his  mind  roughl}-,  he  did  not  take 
this  very  kindl}*.  The  book  appeared,  in  Latin,  in  1674.  His 
chief  work,  "  Athenae  Oxonienses ;  an  Exact  History  of  all 
the  Writers  and  Bishops  who  have  had  their  Education  in  the 
University  of  Oxford :  to  which  are  added  the  Fasti,  or  An- 
nals of  the  said  Universit}*,"  was  first  published,  in  two  folios, 
in  1691-2.  After  the  second  volume  appeared  he  was  cited 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor*s  Court  for  two  libellous  accusations 
of  corruption  against  the  late  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. The  book  was  burned,  its  author  expelled,  and  gazetted 
as  an  infamous  libeller,  a  year  before  his  death  in  1695. 

5.  GKlbert  Burnet,  born  in  1643,  studied  at  Aberdeen.  In 
1669  he  was  Divinity  Professor  at  Glasgow.  In  1674  he  settled 
in  London,  and  became  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel.  In  1677 
Burnet  jjublished  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  James 
and  William,  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  etc.,  in  Seven  Books,"  upon 
which  he  had  been  at  work  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  1679  appeared 
the  first  of  the  three  volumes  of  his  ''  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England,"  which  agreed  so  well  with  the 
feeling  of  the  time  against  Catholicism  that  he  received  for  it 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a  desire  that  he 
would  go  on  and  complete  the  work.     The  second  volume  fol- 
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lowed  ill  Ifi^I  .  the  lUml  nut  until  171a  BumkI  nas  icganled 
l)j  the  StiiaitH  as  an  incmj .  lieiausc  lie  showed  I113  svmjmthj' 
with  Lor!  WiUmm  Ru'-stll  ilming  his  trial  ainl  befoi-e  his 
esec-ution.  Burnet  nns  abioail,  and  much  nitli  ttiL  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  duiiiig  the  reign  or  Jamea  II  He  came 
over  with  ^^llha^L  as  his  chagilain  In  l(t90  Le  was  made 
Bishop  oCSaliiibutj  llehadiinlihshed,  in  IGSC  ut  \.iDsterdfiin, 
"Some  Letlere  containing  an  ALcouut  of  v bat  seemed  Most 
Remarkable  in  Switzerland,  Ital_\-,"  etc.  Tbey  are  five  letters 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  The  inroimalion  in  lliem 
is  compactly  given,  and  tlieir  tone  is  very  strongly  Pi'otestant. 
Burnet  publishe<1,  in  lfJ92,  '*  A  Life  of  William  Bedell,  D.D., 
Loixi  Bishop  of  Kilniore,  in  Ii-e!and,  with  his  Lott^re,"  and  "A 
Discourse  of  the  Pastoral  Care,"  He  died  in  1715,  leaving  (n 
manuscript  the  "History  of  His  Own  Time,"  which  was  Arat 
published  in  1724-34. 

6,  Roger  North,  sixth  son  of  Dudley,  Lonl  Nortb,  wm  bom  About 
10511,  aud  died  in  17-13.  He  was  a  giroiig  partisan  of  Ibo  Sliiarls.  niiU  «al 
Atttirney-giJiieral  luidur  James  II.  lie  Ib  chiefly  remeiiiboi-uil  for  two 
booke  that  aliound  in  anecdote  of  his  own  time.  One  of  Ilit!sn  Is  aii 
abusive  review  o[  Dr.  WLiie  Kennett's  "  Ilistor;  of  England,"  and  if 
entiileil  "Exaincn,  or  an  Eiicgiiiry  iiitii  the  Ci-edlt  and  Vi'radty  u(  aPn- 
teniled  Ct>mplcaL  History  of  England."  Tills  wks  not  published  till 
1T40.  l]<s  otlier  notnble  book  is  "Lives"  of  Mb  three  bivllien,  llio 
Lord-Kccpcr  Guildford,  Sir  Duiik'y  Nurth,  anil  Ur.  Joliii  North.  ThU 
was  not  publislicd  till  n42-H. 

7.  John  Strype,  bom  at  Stepney  In  1043,  was  educated  at  SL  Paul'i 
School  and  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  In  ItHW  be  was  iircscnted  to  tha 
living  of  Tlieyilun  Boys,  whlcli  be  resltpied  fur  ihat  of  L»w  Lnytnn,  In 
Essex.  lie  lived  to  the  age  of  iiinety-fuiir,  and  was  hiciiinbcnt  nf  !,»» 
Leylon  for  sixty  years,  lie  was  an  accurate  student  of  diurcb  lilsinry 
and  biuii;rnpliy,  and  begini,  in  ItHM.  wlib  a  luUo  u(  "  Mi^niorlal*  at  Aivli- 
bishop  Crannier."  In  I(I9S  nppcan.'d  liii  "  Life  of  Sir  Tboma*  Smith," 
and  In  1701  his  "  Llfv  aud  Aciimis  of  Jubii  Ay1iu«r.  Ulshoii  of  I.Dnilun." 
Miuiy  other  works  of  a  similar  kind  followed. 

e.  Bumphrer  Fridcaiut  was  bom  In  1048.  nl  Tiulslow,  in  Cornwall; 
WHS  dhicatifd  (biefly  at  Weslirilnslfr  School  and  Cbrislchuroh,  OxfOfd. 
In  1076  he  wrote  an  account  of  iLe  Arundel  Mnrbks.  Thru  hit  obtallMiil 
Uic  livbi);  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  and  In  ISSI  i>  prebond  at  Nurwlcb. 
In  lOin  he  published  a  "  Lite  of  Uabomul,"  and  in  1703  was  innde  UcM 
of  Norwich.  His  prUiclp&l  work  la  "  The  Old  and  N<Mr  T>-slainunt  Cun- 
iiecl4ML" 
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9.  John  Evelyn  was  born  in  1620,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  was  active  in  promoting  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  held 
many  responsible  positions  under  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and 
William  lU.  His  famous  garden  at  Sa3'es  Court  was  described 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Roj'al  Society.  Among 
his  numerous  writings  were  '*The  French  Gardener:  Instruct- 
ing how  to  Cultivate  all  Sorts  of  Fruit-Trees  and  Herbs  for  the 
Garden"  (1658)  ;  "  Fumifugium ;  or,  the  Acr  and  Smoak  of 
London  Dissipated"  (1661);  "Sculptura;  or,  the  History 
and  Art  of  Chalcograph}^  and  Engraving  in  Copper"  (1662)  ; 
"  Kalendarium  Hortense  ;  or,  the  Gardener's  Almanac  "  (1664)  ; 
"Sylva"  (1664),  a  Treatise  on  Forest-Trees,  the  first  book 
printed  for  the  Royal  Societ}',  and  the  book  with  which  his 
name  is  most  associated;  ''Terra"  (1675),  also  printed  for 
the  Ro3'al  Societ}^ ;  "  Navigation  and  Commerce  :  their  Original 
and  Progress"  (1674),  this  being  an  introduction  to  a  pro- 
jected History  of  the  Dutch  War;  "Public  Employment  and 
an  Active  Life  preferred  to  Solitude"  (1667),  an  answer  to  one 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  books,  which  was  a  "  Moral  Essay 
preferring  Solitude  to  Public  Employment."  Under  William 
III.,  Eveljn  produced,  in  1690,  a  satire  on  the  frippery  of 
ladies,  "  Mundus  Muliebris ;  or,  the  Ladies'  Dressing  Room 
Unlocked,  and  her  Toilet  Spread.  In  Burlesque.  Together 
with  the  Fop-Dictionar}',  Compiled  for  the  Use  of  the  Fair 
Sex."  In  1697,  Evelyn  published  "  Numismata :  a  Discourse 
of  Medals  ;  * '  with  a  digression  concerning  Physiognomj' ;  and 
in  1699,  "  Acetaria :  a  Discourse  of  Sallets."  His  fame  now 
principally  rests  on  his  "  Diar}*,"  which  he  began  in  earl}'  life, 
and  continued  to  near  his  death,  in  1706.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1818,  edited  by  William  Bra}'. 

10.  Sir  TVilliam  Temple,  born  in  1628,  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Temple,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  studied  under 
Cud  worth,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  days  of  the  Ci\'il  War.  After 
two  years  at  Emmanuel  College,  he  left  without  a  degree,  trav- 
elled, became  master  of  French  and  Spanish,  married,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  Commonwealth  lived  with  his  father  in 
Ireland.     In  1663  he  came  to  London  with  his  wife,  and  at- 
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tachGd  himself  to  the  rising  fortuaes  of  Lord  Arlington,  who 
Bent  him  during  the  Dutch  war  as  an  English  ngent,  with  prom- 
ise of  subsiily.  to  our  ally  tbe  Bishop  of  Munster.  He  w&9 
tiien  uppoiuted  Gesiiteiit  at  the  viceregal  court  of  Brussels. 
There  be  developed  hia  skill  in  diplomacj-.  He  was  made  K 
baronet  iii  1C66.  In  1C71,  when  the  secret  treaty  Iictwc^en 
France  and  England  wus  ratified,  Temple  was  dismissed,  and 
i-etired  to  hia  estate  at  Sheen,  and  eilhci'  there  or  at  Moor  Park, 
excepting  for  occasional  employments  in  public  duty,  he  passed 
tlie  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  \isited  aod  consulted  as  an 
orade  of  jwUtical  wisdom,  liy  Charles  II,.  jlnraes  II.,  aud 
William  III.  He  died  in  1G99.  He  wrotu  an  "Essay  on 
Government;"  "  Ohseri-ationa  upon  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands  ;  "  '■  Jlemoiia  "  of  public  transactions  in  which 
he  hail  been  engaged;  Essays  on  "Gardening."  on  "  Heallb 
and  Long  Life."  on  "  Ilcroie  Virtue,"  on  ■'  Poetry,"  and  on 
"Ancient  and  Moilern  Learning."  The  last  involved  him  is 
the  great  dispute,  which  originated  in  France,  and  lasted  for 
several  years,  over  the  comparative  merits  of  tho  andents 
and  moderns  as  writers. 

11.  After  private  letters  itnd  occnsinnal  printed  pampbtcti  o(  iimh. 
Mercuries  of  thn  Civil  War  ha<]  boen  tbe  first  KCtlve  beginnings  of  IbA 
newspaper.  Uarobomont  Heedbam  bad  nttncked  Charles  L  In  tb* 
"Uercurlus  BrliimulL-iiB."  mis  imprisoned,  pardouvd,  niul  sot  up  a 
"Mcrcurlus  Pragtiiatkiis  "  a^klnst  tb«  king's  enemlvs.  By  the  klng'a 
enemies  Ni-tHlbiuti  was  Imprisoned,  panluned.  ami  Ibea  wruit,  for  kbi>ut 
I«n  years  "Mcrciirliis  I'olltlciis"  nznliist  the  Rnyalists.  Charles  IL  par- 
doned bim,  and  be  died  In  1078.  Sir  RoseT  LTatranKe,  ynungest  mh 
of  jUr  Hammond  L'Estrange,  bom  in  Norfolk  In  IISIR,  and  nlueainl  at 
Caiiilirldge,  bad  been  a  friend  of  Cliaries  I.,  and  narrowly  e«ciipn|  m*. 
Clltion  m  tbe  Civil  Wars.  In  1(103  bo  published  n  ]MUnphlol  nntlUod, 
■'  Consideration  I  nnd  Proposals  in  onler  to  the  Itegulntion  of  tli*  I'nMi 
tt^nther  with  Diverse  Instances  of  Treasonous  and  Seditious  Piunpbleia. 
proving  the  Necessity  ihercof."  This  got  him  the  post  of  Llreiiser,  In 
■uceesslon  to  Sir  John  Hlrhenbeiul,  and  also  "all  Ihn  sol*  prlrilsg*  of 
priuliiiK  and  publisblng  all  narrative,  advortlseiuenU,  McreiirtM.  Intel- 
ligencers, diurnal*,  and  oilior  liooks  of  public  intelligence."  ile  begut 
business  at  the  end  of  Angnst,  l>m,  with  "  Tlio  I'lilillc  liilelliipnicor," 
and  inlrwliiced  II  with  Ihls  doclrinit:  "  As  Ui  ItiK  p..li.t  of  priiileil  hital- 
ligence,  1  do  dcelan;  niysnlt  (as  I  hope  I  may  In  n  matter  left  »u  ataiv 
lut«ly  liidiftbrant,  whotbor  any  or  tionol  tbat  auppoalug  ilie  \<nm  la 
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order,  the  people  in  their  right  wits,  and  news  or  no  news  to  be  the 
question,  a  public  Mercury  should  never  have  my  vote;  because  I  think 
it  makes  the  multitude  too  familiar  with  the  actions  and  counsels  of 
their  superiors,  too  pragmatical  and  censorious,  and  gives  them  not  only 
Ml  itch,  but  a  kind  of  colourable  right  and  license  to  be  meddling  with 
the  government."  Still  he  would  do  what  he  might  to  '^  redeem  the 
vulgar  from  their  former  mistakes  and  illusions."  As  for  reports  of 
debates  in  Parliament,  **  I  have  observed,"  says  L'Estrange,  "  very  ill 
effects  many  times  from  the  ordinary  written  papers  of  Parliament 
news  "  — such  as  Andrew  Marvell  supplied  regularly  to  his  constituents 
—  **  by  making  the  coffee-houses  and  all  the  popular  clubs  judges  of  those 
Qouncils  and  deliberations  which  they  have  nothing  to  do  withall."  In 
November,  1665,  when  the  plague  in  London  had  driven  the  Court  to 
Oxford,  appeared  No.  1  of  **Tlie  Oxford  Gazette."  When  the  Court 
returned  to  London,  it  appeared,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1666,  as  "  The 
London  Gazette,"  under  which  name  it  still  exists.  It  was  placed  at 
once  under  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Under-Secretary  of  State  (from 
whom  Addison  had  his  Christian  name),  and  his  deputy  writer  of  it 
was,  for  the  first  five  years,  Charles  Perrot,  M.A.,  of  Oriel.  L*  Estrange 
set  up,  in  November,  1675,  the  first  commercial  journal,  "The  City 
Mercury,"  and  in  1679  an  **  Observator,"  in  defence  of  the  king's  party. 
In  April,  1680,  the  first  literary  journal  appeared,  as  a  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly catalogue  of  new  books,  the  "Mercurius  Librarius."  Roger 
L' Estrange  was  a  busy  man.  He  published,  in  1678,  an  abstract  of 
•*Seneca'8  Morals,"  and  in  1680  a  translation  of  "Tully's  Offices." 
James  II.  knighted  him,  and  he  published  in  1687,  in  the  king's 
interest,  "  A  Brief  History  of  the  Times,"  chiefly  about  what  was  called 
tlie  Popish  Plot.    He  died  in  1704. 

12.  In  March,  1698,  Jeremy  Collier  (b.  1650,  d.  1726) 
published  "  A  Short  View  of  the  Immoralit}-  and  Profaneness  of 
the  English  Stage :  Together  with  the  Sense  of  Antiquity  upon 
the  Ai'gument."  It  spoke  clearly  and  sharply  the  minds  of 
many,  passed  through  several  editions  within  a  year,  and 
raised  a  controverej'  in  which  the  wits  were  worsted.  Collier 
was  a  divine  educated  at  Cambridge,  who  had  been  Rector 
of  Ampton,  Suffolk,  then  Lecturer  at  Gra3'*s  Inn,  and  one 
of  the  non-jurors  at  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  imprisoned 
in  Newgate  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  James  II.  He  had 
earned  credit  b}'  writing  "  Essays  upon  Several  Moral  Sub- 
jects"—  Pride,  Duelling,  General  Kindness,  Fame,  etc. — 
when  he  made  his  plain-spoken  but  intemperate  attack  on  the 
immodesty  and  profaneness  of  the  stage  of  his  own  time,  with 
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evidence  drawn  fi'om  Drjden,  and  from  llic  Inst  "new  plays  of 
Congreve  and  Vanbrugh.  He  publiKlied  in  the  year  of  Queen 
Anne's  death  tlie  second  of  the  two  folio  voluioes  of  lus  "  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England,  D'om 
the  First  Planting  of  Christianity  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  rf 
King  Charles  the  Second,  with  a  hrief  Account  of  the  Affaire  gf 
Religion  in  Ireland,  collected  (Vom  the  best  Ancient  Histori- 
ans." In  17"21  appeared  the  original  supplement  to  bia  transla- 
tion of  Moreri's  "  Great  Historical,  Geographical,  Genealogical 
Dictionary, "  which  he  had  issued  in  three  volumes  folio  in 
1701  and  I70(J. 

13.  Gerard  Lsuigbalne  was  son  of  a  learned  father  of  like  name,  who 
editinl  Loiiginus,  ami  became  keeper  of  the  archives  and  proTOCt  of 
Quewi's  College,  Oxford.  Langbaliie,  the  younger,  was  born  at.  Oxford. 
In  1C50,  anil  took  lively  interest  in  the  stage.  lie  beeame  senior  beadla 
of  the  university,  and  illed  in  1062.  He  wrote  an  appendix  to  a  cUk- 
logue  of  graduates,  a  new  catalogue  of  English  [ilays,  and  iiublishcil  at 
Oxford,  in  1S91,  "An  Account  of  the  EtiglUh  Dranialic  Poeta;  or, 
■ome  Obsorvatians  and  Ronnu'ks  on  the  Lives  uiid  Wrltlngi  of  all  thoM 
that  have  published  either  Coiucdies,  TniRerties,  TrBgl-Cunieilliw,  Pm- 
torals.  Masques,  Interludes.  Farces,  or  Operas,  In  the  English  Ta&gu«." 
Laiigbaine  spoke  in  this  book  of  Wycherley  as  one  whom  he  iroa  proud 
to  call  bia  friend,  and  a  "gentleman  whom  I  may  boldly  reckon  among 
poets  of  the  first  rank,  no  man  that  I  know,  except  llio  excellent  JonaOD, 
iiaviiig  outdone  lilm  in  comedy."  Of  Shodwetl,  Langbalno  said,  "  I  own 
I  like  his  coniedles  better  than  Mr.  Uryden's,  as  having  more  Tarl#tro( 
ohamcters,  and  those  drawn  from  the  life.  .  .  .  Thai  Ur.  tUiadweil  fa 
preferred  Ben  Jonsun  for  Ills  model  I  aiu  very  certain  of;  and  llioae  wk« 
will  ri'ad  the  preface  to 'The  Ilumorists' may  be  sufHclenily  tatisBed 
what  a  value  lie  hiii  for  that  great  man;  but  how  tar  he  hw  sueceedad 
in  Ills  deiiiin  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader's  examination."  Of  8hadwoU> 
play  of  "  The  Virtuoso,"  printed  in  107(1,  Langbaliie  aald  that  the  Uni- 
versity ul  Oxford  liDd  applauded  It,  "  and.  as  no  man  ever  uuilertuok  i« 
discover  the  frailties  of  such  pretujiders  tu  this  kind  of  know)«iI|* 
before  Mr.  Slmdwoll,  so  none  since  Mr.  Jonsou's  lime  over  Anw  t 
many  different  characters  of  humor,  and  with  such  euccow," 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY:  THEOLOGICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 

WRITERS. 

1.  Joha  Bnjrtn.  — 2.  BIrhtrd  Btxter.  — 8.  John  Hoire.  — 4.  George  Fox.— 6.  Bob- 
•rt  BarcUjr. — 6.  William  Penn.  —  7.  Sir  George  Mar kenzle.  —  8.  Isaar  Barrow. 
9.  John  Tiliotson.  — 10.  Bobert  Leighton.— 11.  William  Bererldge.— 12. 
Samnel  Parker.  — IS.  Thomas  Ken;  George  Horlejr.  — 14.  William  Sherlofk. 
— 15.  Bobert  South ;  Edward  Stillingfleet ;  Thomas  Tenison. 

1.  John  Bunyan  was  born  in  1628,  the  son  of  a  poor 
tinker,  at  Elstow,  in  Bedfordshire.  He  was  sent  to  a  free  school 
for  the  poor,  and  then  worked  with  his  father.  As  a  youth  of 
seventeen  he  was  combatant  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  married, 
at  nineteen,  to  a  wife  who  helped  him  to  recover  the  art  of  read- 
ing, over  the  onl}'  books  she  had  —  ''  The  Practice  of  Piety  " 
and  "  The  Plain  Man's  Patliway  to  Heaven.''  He  went  regu- 
larly to  church,  but  joined  in  the  sjwrts  after  the  Sunda}'  after- 
noon's service,  which  had  been  a  point  of  special  defiance  to  the 
Puritans,  by  the  proclamation  of  James  I.  in  1618,  re-issued  by 
Charles  I.  in  1633.  Once  Bunyan  was  arrested  in  his  Sunday 
sport  by  the  imagination  of  a  voice  from  heaven.  Presentl}'  he 
gave  up  swearing,  bell-ringing,  and  games  and  dances  on  the 
green.  Then  came  the  time  of  what  he  looked  upon  as  his  con- 
version, brought  about  by  hearing  the  conversation  of  some 
women  as  he  stood  near  with  his  tinker's  ban*ow.  They  re- 
ferred him  to  their  minister.  He  sa3's  that  he  was  tempted  to 
sell  Christ,  and  heard,  when  in  bed  one  morning,  a  voice  that 
reiterated,  "  Sell  Him,  sell  Him,  sell  Him."  This  condition 
was  followed  by  illness  which  was  mistaken  for  consumption ; 
but  Bun3'an  recovered,  and  became  robust.  In  1657  he  was 
deacon  of  his  church  at  Bedford,  and  his  private  exhortations 
caused  him  to  be  invited  to  take  turns  in  \illage  preaching. 
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Country  people  came  to  him  by  hundreds.  Only  onlained  min- 
isters miglit  pre^h.  In  IGoS  eomplaint  wae  lodged  against 
Bunyan  ;  but  under  the  Commonwealth  he  was  left  unmolested. 
Upon  the  Restoration,  still  incurring  the  jienalty  for  unauthor- 
izetl  preaching,  he  was  committed  to  prison  in  November,  1660, 
on  the  charge  of  going  about  to  several  conventicles  in  the 
countrj-,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the  government  of  the 
Chareh  of  England.  Ho  was  sent,  aged  thirty-two.  to  Bedford 
Jail  for  throe  months.  As  he  would  not  conform  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  be  was  recommitted.  He  was  not  included  in  the 
general  jail  delivery  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  11.,  in  April, 
1661.  His  wife  —  she  waa  his  second  wift  —  api^aled  three 
times  to  the  judges,  and  urged  that  she  had  "  four  small  children 
that  cannot  help  themselves,  one  of  which  is  blind,  and  we  bax'e 
nothing  to  live  uimn  but  the  charity  of  gootl  people."  She 
appealed  in  vain.  ■'  I  found  myself,"  said  Bunyan,  "  encom- 
passed with  infirmities.  The  parting  with  my  wife  and  poor 
children  hath  often  been  to  me  in  this  place  as  the  pulling  of 
the  flesh  from  the  bones,  anil  that  not  only  because  1  am  some- 
what too  fontl  of  tliese  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should 
have  often  brought  to  my  mind  the  many  hai-dslii|is,  miseries, 
and  wants  that  my  {>oo!'  ftunilj'  was  like  to  meet  with  should  I 
be  taken  ftom  them,  especially  my  [loor  blind  child,  who  lay 
nearer  my  heart  than  all  besides.  Oh  !  the  thoughts  of  the  batd- 
sbips  I  thought  my  |x>or  blind  one  might  go  iiiHler  would  break 
my  heart  to  jjieccs.  '  Poor  child  I  '  thought  I,  '  what  sorrow  tat 
thou  like  to  have  for  Iliy  portion  in  this  world  !  Thou  must  be 
beaten,  must  beg.  sulfcr  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  &  thou- 
sand calamities,  tliongli  I  cannot  now  endure  the  wind  should 
blow  ujxm  thee.'  "  .So  felt  the  great  warm  heart  tliat  was 
pouring  out  In  Bedford  Jail  its  love  to  God  and  man.  tVpth  of 
filing,  livid  imagination,  and  absorbing  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  whole  spiritual  world  revealed  to  him  in  his  Bible,  made  Bua- 
yaii  a  giand  representative  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people. 
In  simple,  direct  phrase,  with  his  heart  in  every  line,  he  clothed 
in  visible  forms  that  code  of  religious  faith  and  duty  whJdi  an 
earnest  mind,  utigulded  by  traditions,  divw  witli  its  own  siroplo 
Ktrcnglh  out  of  the  Bible.     Bunyan  wrote  roudt:  proroiindlj' 
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religions  tracts,  prison  meditations,  a  book  of  iM)em8  — ''  Di- 
vine Emblems;  or.  Temporal  Things  Spiritualized,  fitted  for 
the  use  of  Boys  and  Girls,"  and  other  occasional  verse.  The 
whole  work  of  his  life  was  like  that  indicated  in  his  child's 
book,  a  spiritualizing  of  temporal  things.  Matter  for  him  was 
the  shadow,  soul  the  substance ;  the  poor  man  whose  soul  Bun- 
yan  leads  by  thoughts  that  it  can  follow,  passes  through  a  hard 
life  with  its  dull  realities  all  glorified.  Look  where  he  may,  a 
man  poor  and  troubled  as  himself  has  stamped  for  him  God's 
image  on  some  part  of  what  he  sees.  As  Bunyan  himself 
rhymes : 

**  We  change  our  drossy  dust  for  gold. 
From  death  to  life  we  fly; 
We  let  go  shadows,  and  take  hold 
Of  immortality." 

The  first  part  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  World 
to  that  which  is  to  Come,  delivered  under  the  similitude  of  a 
Dream,  wherein  is  discovered  the  Manner  of  his  Setting  Out, 
his  Dangerous  Journey,  and  Safe  Arrival  at  the  Desired  Coun- 
try'," was  written  in  Bedford  Jail,  where  Bunyan  was  a  prisoner 
for  more  than  eleven  years,  from  November,  1660,  to  March, 
1672,  when  a  Royal  declaration  allowed  Nonconformists  (except 
Roman  Catholics)  to  meet  under  their  licensed  ministers.  His 
"  Holy  City  "  had  been  published  in  1665  ;  and  after  his  release 
9unyan  published  "  a  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification 
ty  Faith,  a  Confession  of  his  Faith,"  an  appeal  entitled  "  Come 
and  Welcome  to  Christ,"  before  that  '^  First  Part  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  appeared  in  1678,  four  years  after  the  death 
of  Milton.  The  allegory  is  realized  with  genius  akin  to  that 
of  the  dramatist. 

Christian,  with  the  Burden  on  his  back  and  the  Book  in  his  hand,  sets 
out  on  his  search  for  eternal  life,  and  is  at  once  engaged  in  a  series  of 
dialogues.  Neighbors  Obstinate  and  Pliable  attempt  to  turn  liim  back. 
Pliable  goes  a  little  way  with  him,  but  declines  to  struggle  through  the 
Slough  of  Despond,  and  gets  out  on  the  wrong  side.  Then  Christian 
meets  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman,  from  tlie  town  of  Carnal  Policy,  hard  by, 
has  a  talk  with  him  before  he  enters  in  at  the  Strait  Gate,  triumphs  over 
Apollyon,  passes  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  overtakes 
his  towns-fellow  Faithful,  who  tells  his  experiences  of  the  journey,  and 
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tbey  tben  cotne  upon  Talkative,  who  was  iU»a  of  tbejr  town,  son  of  one 
Say-well,  of  Prating  How.  All  Lbe  dialogue  is  louclitHl  wiih  Lumorout 
sense  of  cbaravters  <lrawn  from  lite  and  fanilllnr  to  tlie  people,  while  the 
allegory  blends  ilseK  everywhere  with  the  poor  man's  Bible-re  ailing,  and 
bos  always  its  meaning  broadly  written  on  Its  surface,  so  that  the  stm- 
plest  reader  Is  never  at  a  loss  for  the  interpretation.  The  odventurM  of 
Christian  itk  Tanity  Fair  are  full  of  draniatiu  dlaloguo,  Theo  there  it 
still  talk  by  the  way  between  Christiau  and  Hopeful  before  they  He  down 
to  sleep  in  the  grounds  of  Doubting  Castle,  where  they  nre  caught  in  tb« 
morning  by  its  master,  the  Giant  Desptiir.  Tlivre  is  life  and  cliaracter 
still  in  the  story  of  their  peril  from  the  giant,  before  Christian  remera- 
hers  that  he  has  "  a  key  in  his  boeom,"  called  rmmise,  that  vrill  opeK 
any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle.  And  so  the  allegory  runs  on  to  tlie  tnit 
lively  with  human  Interest  of  Incident  and  shrewd  choracter-painiiof 
by  the  way  of  dialogue,  that  at  once  chain  the  attention  of  the  most 
Illiterate ;  nerer  obscure,  and  never  for  ten  lines  allowing  its  reader  to 
forget  the  application  of  it  all  to  his  own  life  of  duty  for  the  love  of  God. 
The  story  ends  with  the  last  eonlljct  of  Christian  and  Hopeful,  when 
at  the  hour  of  death  they  pass  through  the  deep  waters,  leaving  their 
mortal  garments  liehliid  tliem  in  the  river,  and  are  led  by  the  Shining 
Ones  into  the  Heavenly  Jcnualem.  In  1082  appeared  Butiyan's  allegoiT 
of  the  "Holy  War;"  and  fn  1084  the  second  part  of  "Pilgrim's  Tvof- 
ress,"  telling  the  heavenward  pilgrimage  of  Christian's  wife  and  sewn 
children.  England  was  England  stltl,  under  •  king  who  wa«  talutlug 
foshionahlB  lllenitui'e.  Her  highest  culturn  pniduceil  in  the  reign  uf 
Charles  II.  "  Paradise  Lost; "  and  from  among  the  people,  who  had  little 
culture  except  that  wliich  r hey  drew  for  thcmselveB  from  the  Bible,  catn« 
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2.  Richard  Baxter  was  liorn  in  Ull.'i,  in  Shropshire,  His 
chief  i>lace  of  ediicatiou  was  tlie  IVeo  sdiool  nt  Wpoxeter. 
From  Wmxet^r  he  wont  to  bo  tho  one  pupil  of  KichimJ  Wldc- 
fiteed,  ('hnplBiii  of  Ludlow  Castle :  then  he  taught  In  Wroxtlw 
school  for  a  few  raonthB,  had  cough  with  epitting  of  hlooit,  luui 
began  the  sjstemntic  study  of  theology.  "My  ftiults,"  saicl 
Baxter,  "  nre  no  disgrace  to  any  university,  for  1  was  of  none ; 
I  have  little  but  what  I  had  out  of  book§  and  incoiisicJcrablc 
helps  of  country  tutors,  ^Venkness  and  pain  hetp»l  me  tu 
study  how  to  die ;  that  set  me  on  stiidWng  how  to  live,"  In 
IGSS  HaxtvT  liecami'  head  master  of  a  ftvc  school  Just  rouudnl 
nt  Dudley,  t'"'''  orders,  wiiit  to  Bridfrcnorlh,  and  wns  forwl 
by  Laud's  Church  policy  into  Nonixnifonmly.  In  IGlll  he  act- 
tied  In  Kidderminster,  wliencc  he  wa»il|i^n  n(\^r  Iwn  years  by 
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Ro^'alist  opposition.  His  life  ;ind  his  thoughts  were  unsettled 
by  the  Civil  War.  He  signed  the  Covenant,  and  afterwards 
repented.  He  was  with  the  army  of  the  Parliament  as  military 
chaplain,  and  found  there  that  *'  the  most  frequent  and  vehe- 
ment disputes  were  for  liberty  of  conscience,  as  they  called  it 
—  that  is,  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  nothing  to  do  to  deter- 
mine matters  of  religion  b}'  constraint  and  restraint."  He  bat- 
tled against  their  opinions,  and  was  unpopular,  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  Civil  Wars  Baxter  had  a  severe  illness,  and  it 
was  during  this  illness  that  he  wrote  his  ^^  Saints'  Everlasting 
Rest,*'  first  published  in  1653.  Under  the  Commonwealth, 
Baxter  was  opiK>sed  to  Cromwell,  argued  privately  with  him  on 
his  position  in  the  state,  and  supported  Monarch}'  in  the  politi- 
cal discussions  of  the  da}-,  as  in  his  *' Holy  Commonwealth; 
or,  Political  Aphorisms,  opening  the  true  Principles  of  Govern- 
ment." 

Charles  II.  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  also  offered 
him  a  bishopric,  which  Baxter  declined.  For  his  nonconformity, 
he  was  subsequently  persecuted ;  and  at  last,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  he  was  tried  before  Judge  Jeffreys  for  seditious  libel 
in  complaint  of  the  wrongs  of  Dissenters,  in  his  "Paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament,"  published  in  1685.  "Leave  thee  to 
thyself,"  said  James's  judge  to  the  old  man,  whose  friends 
thronged  the  court  about  him,  "  and  I  see  thou  wilt  go  on  as 
thou  hast  begun ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I'll  look  after  thee. 
I  know  thou  hast  a  might}'  part}',  and  I  see  a  great  many  of 
the  brotherhood  in  corners  waiting  to  see  what  will  become  of 
the  mighty  don,  and  a  doctor  of  the  party  at  your  elbow ;  but, 
by  the  gi'ace  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  crush  you  all."  Baxter, 
miable  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  marks,  was  for  the  next 
eighteen  months  in  prison.  He  died  in  1G91.  He  was  a  pro- 
lific writer.  His  works  number  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  titles,  and  have  been  collected  in  twenty-three  volumes. 
His  most  popular  work,  besides  the  one  first  mentioned,  is  his 
"  Call  to  the  Unconverted." 

3.  John  Ho^^e,  Cromwell's  chaplain,  was  fifteen  years 
younger  than  Baxter.  He  was  born  in  1G30,  at  Loughborough, 
where  his  father  was  minister  of  the  parish.     Wlien  John  Howe 
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was  about  three  j*eiu'a  old,  bis  lallier  was  suspended  aod  con- 
demned to  fine,  impiisoument,  and  cecantatiou  by  tlie  Ui^ 
Commisaion  Court,  for  opposing  "The  Book  of  Spoita,"  and 
for  praying  in  his  cliuich  "  that  God  would  picsone  the  piince 
in  the  true  religion,  wliicli  theix;  was  cause  to  fear."  King 
James  I.'s  Declaration  to  liis  subjects  concerning  lawflil  sports 
to  be  used  on  Sundays  was  iMiblislieil  in  1G18,  and  iirofcssed 
to  have  originated  in  tlie  desire  to  take  away  a  htiutrance  to 
the  conversion  of  Roman  CatlioUcs  by  cliecking  tlie  Puritans 
ill  tlicir  endeavor  to  reiJiKsa  "  lawfuil  recreotion  and  exerctM 
uix>n  the  Sundayes  afternooDc.  after  ttic  ending  of  nil  divine 
Bervice."  Cliarles  I.  re-iesued  this  declaration  in  1633,  witli 
an  added  commaDd  for  llic  observance  of  wakes.  The  reprint 
of  James's  proclamation  with  the  ratification  of  Charles  added 
was  tliat  "  Book  of  Sports"  which  Howe's  fattier  was  punished 
for  op[}OBing.  Ho  escaped  to  Ireland,  and  was  there  till  1641, 
when  he  retumeil  with  his  boy,  and  settled  iu  Lancashire.  In 
1647,  John  Howe,  aged  seventeen,  entered  Chlisl's  Collie, 
Cambridge,  as  a  sizar.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  al  Can* 
bridge,  and  was  at  Oxfoixi  in  the  Grat  jeara  of  tlie  Commoo- 
weultli.  He  formed  tliore  his  own  system  of  theolog}',  bcoaine 
U.A.  in  1G52.  was  oi-dnined,  and  became,  at  two  and  twenty, 
pastor  at  Great  Toriington,  in  Devonshire.  Tlio  energ>'  with 
which  in  these  days  tho  religions  life  of  England  waa  auimaLiiig 
the  great  social  changes  may  be  illustrated  by  Howe's  work  fur 
his  flock  on  any  one  of  the  frequent  fast-days.  He  l>egau  with 
tliem  at  nine  a.u.,  prayed  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  bloat- 
ing  upon  the  day's  work,  then  read  and  explained  a  cliaptei'  tot 
thrce-qu:trtcrs  of  an  hour,  then  prayed  for  an  hour,  then 
pi-eached  for  an  hour  and  prnyod  again  for  half  an  liour,  theu 
retired  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  ivfrcshmcnt  —  the  ix^ople 
singing  all  tlic  while  —  returned  to  his  pnlpil,  i>raynl  for 
another  hour,  pi'cnchcd  for  another  hour,  and  finiahol  lit  loui 
P.H.,  with  one  Inilf-hoiir  more  of  prnjcr,  doing  it  all  singtyi 
and  with  his  whole  sold  iu  it  all.  In  IG^G  ho  happened  to  b«  id 
London  on  a  Sunday,  and  went,  out  of  curiOBity,  to  \MutebaU 
Chajwl.  to  sec  the  Coixi  Pi-otector  and  his  family.  But  llic  Lonl 
Protector  saw  also   tlic  young  divine  in   Ikis   clerical   ilrcss: 
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requested  to  speak  with  him  after  service,  and  asked  him  to 
preach  on  the  following  Sunday.  He  preached,  was  asked  to 
preach  again,  and  was  at  last  urgetl  b}-  Cromwell  to  sta^'  b}'  him 
as  his  domestic  chaplain.  He  took  that  office,  and  was  made 
also  lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  the  parish  church 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  three  months  he  was  writing 
from  Whitehall  to  Baxter  for  counsel  as  to  those  duties  of 
which  it  would  be  most  useful  for  him  to  remind  the  rulers,  and 
he  was  supi)orting  at  headquarters  a  jilan  of  Baxter's  for  pro- 
ducing a  more  open  fellowship  among  Christians  of  hitheito 
contending  sects.  Zealous  and  fearless  enough  to  preach  before 
Cromwell  against  a  point  of  the  Protector's  own  faith,  Howe 
was  thoroughly*  tolerant.  When  Thomas  Fuller  was  about  to 
appear  before  the  Triers  —  a  board  for  examining  ministers 
before  they  were  inducted  to  a  chai'ge  —  he  said  to  Howe, 
good-humoredl}',  "  You  may  observe,  sir,  that  I  am  a  prett}* 
corpulent  man,  and  I  have  to  go  through  a  passage  that  is  very 
strait ;  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  shove  and  help  me  through." 
The  chaplain  got  him  through.  Howe  was  Cromwell's  chaplain 
to  the  last,  and  remained  in  the  same  office  during  the  nine 
months'  rule  of  the  Protector's  son,  Richard.  The  best  of  his 
many  books,  "  The  Li\ing  Temple,"  appeared  in  two  parts,  in 
1676  and  1702.     Howe  lived  till  1705. 

4.  George  Fox,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was 
about  four  years  older  than  BuuA'an.  He  was  born  at  Fenny 
Drayton,  Leicestershire,  in  July,  1G24,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
weaver.  He  was  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  then  placed 
with  a  shoemaker,  who  also  kept  sheep.  Fox  minded  the  sheep. 
His  thought  from  childhood  was  fixed  ui)on  Bible  stud}',  he  was 
true  of  word,  and  as  he  took  the  Scripture  "Verily"  for  his 
most  solemn  form  of  assertion,  it  was  undei*stood  that,  "If 
George  sa3's  '  Verily,'  there  is  no  moving  him."  At  twent}',  in 
obedience  to  words  that  seemed  to  answer  prayer,  he  left  his 
home,  and,  having  means  enough  for  simple  life  without  a  trade, 
spent  about  nine  months  in  towns  where  he  was  unknown,  and 
free  to  wander  and  reflect.  He  made  himself  a  suit  of  leather 
clothes,  which  would  last  long  without  renewal,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  intense  religious  meditation.      He  came  home  still  UQ* 
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settled,  niid  again  moved  reetleBsly  about,  profouiKlly  dwelling 
Upon  llie  relation  of  his  soul  to  God.  The  i-esuit  was  uttennost 
rejection  of  ail  foiins  ami  cciumoiiies  as  a  pait  of  true  religioii. 
"  God."  he  said  to  himself,  '•  dwells  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands,  but  in  the  hearts  of  his  obedient  ijcoplc."  The  church 
of  Christ  was,  he  felt,  a  living  church  ;  and  he  became  zealous 
against  reverence  paid  to  churches  of  biick  and  stone,  wliich  be 
denied  to  be  churches,  and  theneerorth  called  steeple-houses. 
He  not  only  set  himself  against  lliose  parts  of  ceremonial  which 
had  been  a  source  of  contest  from  the  days  of  Cranmer  to  the 
days  of  Laud,  but  utterly  against  all  ceremonial,  in  Church  ami 
State.  He  realized  to  his  own  mind  n  Christian  commonwealth 
in  whicli  the  ci»il  ]>ower  is  obeyed  as  far  as  conscience  i>ermits, 
and,  if  disobejed,  never  resisted;  in  which  the  great  rcligioua 
bond  of  love  makes  all  men  equal  licfoi-e  Go<l,  by  teaching  man 
to  be  the  Frien<1  of  man.  In  such  a  i-ommunity  there  should  be 
no  untrue  forms  of  ceremonial,  no  reverence  by  using  the  plural 
pronoun,  and  atldi'ossing  one  as  if  he  were  two,  by  scraping  the 
foot,  or  uncovering  the  head.  In  nil  things  the  simple  woixl  of 
tllith  was  to  he  all-snfHcicut,  so  thnl  Christians  would  swear  not 
at  all,  but  tlieir  woixl  would  Iw  simply  Yea  or  ?«'ay.  1  le  woidd 
have  a  chureli  of  souls  willi  no  paid  minisU-r.  no  f<jnnal  minister 
of  any  kind,  no  fonnnl  (irayers,  and  no  formal  preaching.  At 
the  meetings  of  siuli  a  church  there  should  none  apeak  unlcM 
it  were  l>oi-ue  in  niKui  any  one  that  there  was  somcihing  to  an.; 
0«sh  tVom  the  heart,  but  in  tliat  case  each  man  or  wonmtt  wm 
free  to  address  the  assemliled  friends.  It  was  in  Ki'lT  tlial  Fox 
began  to  spivad  his  opinions,  and  gather  fiicnds.  Somu  of  their 
fii-st  meetings  wei-o  held  at  Ruliinfleld  and  Manehestor.  The 
protest' against  formalism  was  so  complete  and  so  imflincblng, 
that  it  brought  the  followers  of  Fox  into  constant  collision  wiUi 
the  usages  and  laws,  or  supiwaett  laws,  of  ooeioty.  If  an  oath 
had  to  be  taken  it  was  rcflised,  bocnuse  it  was  an  oath,  nml  ti» 
lienaJty  of  the  refi)sal  was  borne.  The  hat  not  ivmovcd  in 
church,  or  in  n  i-ourt  of  Justice,  or  by  a  son  in  presencu  of  bis 
father:  the  courteous  "yon  "  transformed  lo  "thou"  in  da.rt 
when  "  thou,"  as  now  in  tleniiany,  was  used  only  to  an  inferior 
cr  to  An  equal  tVicnil  — olfeucos  sueli  as  these  against  Uie  estsb- 
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lished  forms  led,  Fox  says,  to  "great  rage,  blows,  punehings, 
beatings,  and  imprisonments."  Fox  was  imprisoned  first  at 
Nottingham,  in  1649,  because  the  spire  of  the  great  church  had 
caused  him  to  "go  and  cry  against  3'onder  great  idol  and  the 
worehippers  therein."  He  stopped  the  preacher  with  contra- 
diction in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  and  was  imprisoned  for 
interruption  of  the  service ;  but  his  religious  fervor  won  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  he  was  quickly  released.  But 
in  1650  he  was  arrested  at  Derby  for  telling  "  plain  and  homely 
truths"  at  a  gathering  summoned  by  Presbyterian  preachers, 
was  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  suffered  much  fix>m 
Justice  Gervas  Bennet.  It  was  this  justice  who  first  gave  to 
Fox  and  his  friends  in  derision  the  name  of  Quakers,  because 
Fox  bade  him  tremble  and  quake  before  the  power  of  the  Lord. 
At  Derby,  Fox  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  in  the  com- 
mon jail  on  a  chai'ge  of  blasphemy,  while  his  religious  life 
answered  the  charge,  and  he,  as  a  guiltless  man,  refused  either 
to  go  through  the  form  of  being  bound  to  gcM  behavior,  or  to 
allow  any  one  to  be  surety  for  him.  At  last  he  was  released 
unconditionally.  He  then  preached  and  drew  followers  to  his 
cause  in  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland ;  was  charged  with  blas- 
phemy at  Lancaster;  imprisoned,  in  1653,  at  Carlisle,  and  re- 
leased when  the  case  was  brought  before  Cromwell's  first 
Parliament.  In  his  home  at  Drayton,  in  1654,  he  disputed 
with  the  clei-g}*,  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  holding  or  encour- 
aging seditious  meetings,  and  was  sent  to  Cromwell,  who  heaixl 
him  at  length  while  he  was  dressing,  took  his  hand  as  he  left, 
and  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  "  Come  agam  to  my  house,  for 
if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  a  day  together,  we  should  be 
neai'er  one  to  the  other."  Fox  was  free  again,  but  he  and  his 
followere  were  still  i)ersecuted.  The  character  of  other  inter- 
views shows  clearly  that  Cromwell  recognized  a  true  man  in 
George  Fox.  His  intense  religious  fervor  led  to  acts  of  seem- 
ing insanity,  when  a  sudden  impulse.  Biblical  in  its  form,  was 
taken  with  simple  faith  for  a  divine  prompting,  and  acted  uixyn 
Btraightwa}'.  The  bod}'  also,  both  in  John  Bunyan  and  in 
George  Fox,  was  sometimes  fevei'ed  by  the  intensity'  of  spir- 
itual life.     Fox's  followers  were  unflinching  in  their  protest. 
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In  ICiJO  two  thousand  of  tlicin  liad  suffei'CLl  moj'e  or  kas  in 
the  foul  jails ;  and  a  hundrc-il  niid  sixty-four  of  iht  I'l-ieiuls 
oll'cred  themselves  in  place-  of  Uiat  number  of  thoir  follow- 
worshiiii>ei's  whom  Ihoy  found  to  be  in  danger  of  death  fi-om 
continuance  of  their  ImpriBonment.  Fox  wrote  Icltci-s,  of 
which  many  were  collected,  ami  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  doc- 
trinal IHCCCS.  I!e  Uved  until  1090,  and  his  '-.lonmal  of  lib 
Life,  Travels,  Sufferinga,  ete.,"  was  published  iu  1GD4. 

5.  Soon  afler  the  Restoration,  iu  1UG2,  there  vrerc  mora  tlisn 
forty-two  hundred  Qualcei-s  in  prison  at  one  time.  In  1670, 
Robert  Barclay,  of  Ury,  near  Aberdeen,  then  twenty-two 
years  old.  defended  the  Friends,  whose  society  he  had  joined, 
iu  a  treatise,  pu'iUshod  at  Abeixleen,  cnlillod,  "Truth  cleared 
from  Cahirauies."  In  167C  he  was  confined  with  others  ia  a 
prison  so  dark,  ttiat,  unless  the  kee|>cr  set  the  door  opi'u  or 
Iirouglit  a  candle,  lliey  could  not  see  to  col  the  food  hi'onght  ia 
to  them.  In  the  same  year  apijeored  Barclay's  '■  Ajjologj- for 
the  True  Christian  Dinnity  as  the  same  is  lield  forth  and 
preached  by  tlie  People  called  in  scorn  Qiiakci's,  being  a  ftill 
Kxplanation  and  Vindication  of  their  I'rinci|ilc8  and  Uoc- 
trincs."  It  was  first  published  in  Latin,  at  Amsterdam,  niul 
then,  translated  by  Die  author,  was  published  in  Eiiglnnd.  The 
address  to  Charles  II.,  in  the  place  of  a  dedication,  c4illcd  Upon 
him  for  justice  on  boJialf  of  a  most  peaceful  body  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  said:  "Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity; 
thou  knowcst  what  it  is  to  be  banisherl  thy  native  country,  to 
be  overruled  as  well  as  to  mle  and  ait  upon  the  Un'oue ;  nixl 
being  oi)prcssed,  tUou  hast  reason  to  know  how  hatcAil  the 
oppressor  is  both  to  God  and  man.  If.  oAcr  all  tiiese  narnlnga 
nnil  advertisements,  thou  dost  not  turn  unto  tlie  lx>rd  with  all 
thy  heoi't,  but  forget  him  who  remombert"l  tliee  in  l\ty  distress, 
and  give  up  tliyself  to  follow  lust  and  vanil;r,  surely  groat  will 
be  thy  condemnation." 

6.  In  1070  the  Act  of  1GG4  against  Conventicles  was  rcneweii 
with  increosc  of  severity.  Under  this  Act.  WlUiatn  Peon 
bad  l>een  imprisoned,  lie  was  bom  in  1014,  the  son  uf  Ad- 
miral Sir  William  l*enn,etlncate<l  at  Ciiristcburch,  Oxfont,  and. 
liaviug  turned  Quaker,  waa  twico  turaw^iffit  of  doors  by  hU 
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father.  Then  he  was  tolerated,  but  not  helped,  at  home,  and 
no  effoit  was  made  to  release  him  when  he  was  imprisoned  for 
attendance  at  religious  meetings.  He  began  at  the  age  of 
twent3'-four  (in  16G8)  to  preach  and  write.  For  his  second 
paper,  "The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,'*  he  was  imprisoned 
seven  months  in  the  Tower,  and  he  wrote  in  prison,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  his  most  ix>pular  book,  "No  Cross,  no  Crown." 
He  obtained  release  by  a  vindication  called  "  Innocency  with 
her  Oi>en  Face."  In  1670  his  father  died,  rcconciled  to  him. 
Penn  inherited  his  estate ;  then  wrote,  travelled,  supix)rted  his 
reUgious  faith  ;  and  in  1681,  for  his  father's  semces  and  debts 
to  him  from  the  Crown,  obtained  a  grant  of  New  Netherlands, 
thencefoi^wai-d  called  Pennsylvania.  In  1682,  having  pubhshed 
his  scheme  in  "A  Brief  Account  of  tlie  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," he  embarked  for  America,  and  founded  Philadelphia. 
In  1684,  the  last  year  of  Charles  II.,  Penn  revisited  England. 
He  pubhshed,  in  1694,  "A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  People  called  Quakers,"  and  an  "Account  of 
his  Travels  in  Holland  and  Germany  in  1677,  for  the  Service 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  way  of  Journal."  He  died  in 
1718;  and  his  collected  writings,  published  in  1726,  fill  two 
folio  volumes. 

7.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of  Rosehaugh,  who  died  in  1691,  aged 
fifty-five,  was  a  good  friend  to  English  writers  of  his  time,  and  himself  a 
good  writer.  He  was  born  at  Dundee,  of  a  known  family,  iu  1636,  stud- 
ied Civil  Law  at  Bourges,  in  1659  began  life  as  an  advocate,  and  next 
year  published  "Aretina;  or,  the  Serious  Romance.'*  Then  he  became 
justice  depute,  afterwards  was  knighted.  In  1667  his  **  Moral  Gal- 
lantry" established  moral  duties  as  the  principles  of  honor.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  most  active  in  establishing  the  Advocates*  Library, 
founded  at  Edinburgh  in  1680,  and  had  a  high  literary  and  social  repu- 
tation when  he  died,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

8.  Isaac  Barrow,  born  in  1630,  educated  at  Charterhouse 
and  Cambridge,  became  Fellow  of  Trinity,  subscribed  to  the 
Covenant,  but  insisted  on  the  erasure  of  his  name.  He  studied 
science  as  well  as  divinit}'  —  astronomy,  botany,  chcmistr}',  and 
even  anatomy*.  In  1655  he  sold  his  books  that  he  might  have 
money  for  travel.  He  found  friends  on  his  road  ;  visited  Paris, 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Constantinople,  and  came  home,  in  1659, 
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through  Gcrmoiiy  and  Holland.  Then  lie  took  oiiIpi-s,  was 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  nest  also  of  geometry  at 
Gresham  College ;  and  afler  thai  Lucasian  Matheuialical  Lec- 
turer at  Cambridge  until  1669,  when  he  gave  place  to  his  ftiend, 
Isaac  Newton.  Iii  1072  tlie  king  made  him  Master  of  Tiiiiily; 
and  he  was  Vice-Cliaiicellor  of  the  niiiiereity  when  ho  died, 
in  1677,  aged  forty-seven.  lie  wrote  mathematifal  works,  nwl 
sermons  Adl  of  sense  and.  piety.  A  eolleetnl  edition  of  Isaac 
Barrow's  English  works  was  published  by  Archbishop  TUlotson. 
in  four  volumes  folio,  in  u;83-a7. 

9.  John  TUlotson  was  born  in  the  same  yrar  as  Barrow 
(1630),  son  of  a  clothier  at  .Sowerbv.  near  Halifax.  He  went 
as  a  ^'oni^vnformist  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  t)egaa  Ufi) 
OS  a  private  tutor  and  curate  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  at  St.  Lawreaoe 
Jewry.  He  made  himself  agieoable  to  authority,  both  after 
the  Restoration  and  adcr  the  Revolution  ;  rose  in  the  chuix-h, 
upholding  simple  acceptance  of  the  ruling  powers;  ami  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  ICi'l,  after  the  susiwnsion 
of  Sancroll.  lie  died  in  1094.  and  left  to  hU  widow  unpub- 
lished sermons  that  fetehed  twenty-Uve  hundred  guiiiens.  Yet 
Tillotson  was  not,  like  Leighton,  a  man  of  genius,  enpnble  of 
deep  thought  and  grand  expression. 

10.  Robert  Leigliton  (b.  1613,  d.  1684)  was  tlie  sou  of 
a  man  who  in  the  reign  of  Cliarlcs  I.  hat!  his  nose  slit  and  hta 
ears  cut,  and  was  whipped  from  Ncwgnle  to  Tyburn  for  otl^nd* 
ing  Government  with  two  books  called  "  Ziou's  Plea  against 
the  Prelacy  "and  "The  Looking-Glass  of  the  Holy  War." 
Robert  I.cigliton  was  a  Scottish  dinne,  thoughtful  as  well  aa 
eloquent,  lie  came  to  London  to  resign  tlie  bishopric  of  Dun- 
blanc,  vexetl  by  contention  wilh  the  Presliy  tori  ana.  and  was 
sent  hack  Arelibishop  of  Glasgow.  Rut  he  eould  nidurc  the 
etrifo  against  EpiacoiuiliaDs  in  Scotland  only  for  onother  year, 
i-eaigned,  withdrew  to  Sussex,  and  died  in  London  in  IC*4. 
Hia  sermons,  published  in  1G92,  are  tliose  of  the  greatest 
preacher  in  the  tipisoopHl  Church  of  the  lal4>r  .Stnart  iierlud. 

11.  WilUam  Beveridge  (b.  WVSS,  d.  KMtl),  educated  at 
C'uiiibridgc,  was  ii  llclni'w  scholnr  ul  eighteen,  am]  pub]iHl»d 
•t  Uie  ftge  of  twenty,  in  Latin,  a  8yriac  grammar  and  tnratiM 
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on  the  excellence  and  usefulness  of  Oriental  languages.  He 
has  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  published  senmons,  besides  theologi- 
cal tracts.  He  became  chaplain  to  William  III.  at  the  Revo- 
lution, but  was  not  made  a  bishop  till  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

12.  Samuel  Parker  was  a  worldly  defender  of  the  Church 
against  Nonconformity.  He  was  born  in  1640,  the  son  of  one 
of  Cromwell's  committee-men,  and  a  strict  Puritan  until  the 
Restoration,  when  he  had  been  a  year  at  Oxford.  In  1665,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  became  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Ro3'al  Society,  and  carried  experimental  science  into  theologj'' 
with  a  book  in  Latin  of ''  Physico-Theological  Essa3S  concern- 
ing God  "  —  '*  Tentamina  Physico-Theologica  de  Deo  "  —  which 
got  him  the  ix)st  of  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sheldon,  who  also 
made  him  Archdeacx>n  of  Canterbur}'.  In  1670  he  published 
'"  A  Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  wherein  the  Authority 
of  the  Civil  Magistrate  over  the  Consciences  of  Subjects  in 
Matters  of  External  Religion  is  Asserted;  "  and  in  1672  he 
wrote  a  preface  to  a  posthumous  work  of  Archbishop  Bram- 
hall's,  ''  A  Vindication  of  Bishop  John  Bramhall  from  the 
Fanatic  Charge  of  Poper^'."  This  brought  down  on  Samuel 
Parker's  head  the  satu*e  of  Andrew  MaiTell.  Parker  was 
made  Bishop  of  Oxford  by  James  II.,  and  died  in  1688. 

13.  Of  the  seven  bishops  who  were  thrown  into  the  Tower 
b}''  James  II.,  one,  Thomas  Ken,  has  a  place  in  Uterature.  He 
was  born  in  1637,  the  son  of  an  attorne}'.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  four  j-ears  old,  and  his  home  was  then  at  the 
haberdasher's  shop  in  Fleet  Street  kept  by  Izaak  Walton ;  for 
his  half-sister,  who  took  chai-ge  of  him,  was  Izaak  Walton's 
second  wife.  Ken  was  seven  when  Izaak  Walton  retire<l  from 
business ;  and  his  home  was  then  in  Walton's  cottage  by  the 
banks  of  the  Dove,  in  Staffordshire.  He  was  sent,  at  thir- 
teen, to  Winchester  College.  In  1656  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
joined  a  musical  society  formed  there  ;  for,  like  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Walton,  Ken  had  a  delightful  voice,  and  he  played  on  the  lute, 
viol,  and  organ.  As  a  student  also.  Ken  began  an  epic  poem 
on  Edmund,  the  East  Anglian  king  martyred  b}'  the  Danes. 
He  became  M.A.  in  1664,  and  chaplain  to  Lord  Ma^-nard, 
with  the  rectory  of  Easton  Parva,  just  outside  Lord  Maynard's 
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park,  in  Essex.  Then  lie  beonino  domestic  thaplaili  to  Geoi'ge 
Morlej-,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Then  he  ohtaineO  a  fellmvaliip 
of  Wincliester  College,  and  lived  In  the  Wykeliaraist  liotisc. 
The  Bishop  of  Winohester  gave  him,  in  1667,  tlie  living  of 
Brixton,  in  Die  Isle  of  Wight;  and  it  was  in  the  Istc  of 
Wight,  as  Rector  of  Brixton,  that  Ken  wrote  iits  •■  Morning 
and  Evening  H^mns,"  nsing  them  liimself,  anil  singii^  tliera 
to  his  hit«  nhen  he  vow  and  when  iic  went  to  rest.  In  1669 
tlie  Bishop  of  Winchester  gave  Ken  other  promotion,  and  he 
left  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1675  he  visited  Rome  with  hFa 
nephew,  young  Izaak  Walton.  In  1R81  he  pnhliahetl  lits 
"  Manual  of  Prayers  for  tlie  Scholars  of  Winchester  CoUt^.'* 
In  1683,  Ken  went  as  chaplain-in-cliiefof  the  fleet  sent  to  Tan- 
gier, and  in  Octobei-,  1C84,  he  wns  at  the  deathbed  of  his  fViend 
O«0rge  Morley,  whose  wi-itin^  had  been  collect«l  in  1683 
as  "  Several  Treatises  written  npon  Several  Occasions,  hy  Uh 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  George,  Loitl  Bishop  of  Win- 
ton,  botli  bcfoi-e  and  since  the  King's  Restauration :  wherein  lit* 
judgment  is  ftilly  made  known  coneerning  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  most  of  those  Doctrines  which  are  oonti-oveiled  iK'twixt 
her  and  the  Church  of  England."  Thomas  Ken  then  lir«»n» 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  not  manydaj-B  before  the  Ifing'a  <leatli.  Ken  publishMl  a 
"  Manual  of  Prayer,"  "  .Sernphical  Meditations,"  and  a  poem 
called  "  Hj-mnotheo ;  or,  tlie  Penitent ; "  bnt  his  fame  rests  i>il 
the  *^  Morning  and  Evening  Hj-mns,"  and  on  his  place  among 
the  Seven  Bisliops.  L'imjii  the  Reioliition,  Ken  reftiscd  lo 
transfer  to  AVilliam  tlie  oaths  he  had  sworn  to  James,  ami  wai 
accordingly  '■  deprived,"  with  some  four  hnndrcd  otiicr  dergy- 
iQcn,  incJtiding  the  Archl)ishop  of  Canterbury,  and  six  tiishopa. 
Bishop  Ken  was  tlicn  lionsed  by  an  old  college  tHcnd,  Lwt 
Weymouth,  who  gave  him  a  suite  of  rooms  iu  his  mansion  of 
Longk-nte,  in  Wiltaliire.  l^nil  Weymouth  also  paid  him  (in 
annuity  of  eighty  pounds  a  year.  From  Longleat«  be  paid 
occasional  visits  to  niends,  went  abi-oad  at  first  on  hla  old  whit* 
horae,  and.  when  that  was  worn  out,  on  fbot,  proacliing,  and 
collecting  subscriptions  for  diatruased  non-Jui'orH  and  tlioir  faiii- 
ilies.     At  Longlcata  House  he  died,  in  Maicb.  171 1. 
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14.  Among  the  non-jurors  was  William  Sherlock,  a  divine 
then  high  in  repute,  born  in  1641,  educated  at  Eton  and  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge;  in  1669  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Botolph 
Lane,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's;  then  Master  of  the 
Temple,  an  active  preacher  and  writer  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. At  the  time  of  his  deprivation,  Sherlock  published,  in 
1689,  the  most  popular  of  his  books,  ^^  Practical  Discourse  con- 
cerning Death."  His  deprivation  was  soon  followed  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  established  authority  in  1691,  when  he  was 
restored  to  his  office  of  Master  of  the  Temple,  and  made  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's.  In  1692  appeared  his  "Practical  Discourse  con- 
cerning a  Futiure  Judgment;  "  and  he  was  involved  in  a  long 
and  bitter  controversy  VLy^on  the  Trinit3%  with  Robert  South,  a 
learned,  zealous,  and  good-natured  divine.  Sherlock  died  in 
1707. 

15.  Robert  South  was  born  in  1638,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster and  Oxford.  Upon  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  ora- 
tor of  the  university,  and  chaplain  to  Lord  Clarendon ;  in  1670 
he  became  canon  of  Christchurch,  and  in  1678  rector  of  Islip. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  wit,  even  in  the  pulpit.  Eleven 
volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been  published.  Edward  Stil- 
lingfleet  (b.  1635,  d.  1699)  became  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  Revolution  was  made  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  He  published,  besides  sermons  and  visitation- 
charges,  treatises  on  theology,  church  history,  and  church 
government.  Thomas  Tenison  (b.  1636,  d.  1715)  became 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1662 ;  was 
made  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1691,  and  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1694.  He  published  a  treatise  against  Hobbes,  a  work 
on  Idolatry,  some  writings  of  Francis  Bacon  and  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  several  sermons. 
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Joseph  Spence. 

Lewis  Theobald.                     T 

Joseph  Addison. 

Jonathan  Swift.                       1 

Bichard  Steele. 

William  Warburton.              1 

WRITERS    ON    SCIENCE.    PHILOSOPHY,   ANDJ 

RELIGION.                                        1 

Thomas  Burnet. 

Joseph  Butler,                       B 

William  Whiston. 

John  Wesley.             _^^^M 

Richard  Bentley. 

Charles  Wesley.          ^^M 

George  Berkeley. 

WiUiam  Warburton^^H 

David  Hartley. 

Francis  Atterbury.   ^^^H 

Bernard  de  MandeviUe. 

Samuel  Clarke.          ^^^H 

Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Benjamin  Hoadly.      ^^^H 

Isaac  Watts. 

^^^H 

HISTORIANS,     PAMPHLETEERS.     A^^^H 

NOVELISTS.                         ^^^1 

John  Oldmixon.                        Samuel  Richardson.  ^^^^H 

^_  Oeorge  Lyttelton.                     Henry  Fieldiag.        ^^^H 

^■^KBiel  Z>dfoe.                                                     ^^M 

CHAPTER  XII. 

FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 
POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  AND  CRITICISM. 

1.  **Tfee  Country  House  and  the  Citj  Houe.**— 2.  Charles  Hontagne.— S.  Hatthew 
Prior.  — 4.  SirBichard  Blacknore.— 6.  John  Dennis ;  Charles  Glldon;  Joseph 
Spenee.— 6.  Jonathan  Swift.  — 7.  Joseph  Addison  and  Biciiard  Steele.— 8. 
John  Philips.— 9.  Ambrose  PhUips.-10.  Thoaas  TIckeU.— 11.  Kicholas 
Bowe.— 12.  Snsanna  Centlirre.— 18.  John  Hughes.  — 14.  John  Arbuthnot.— 
16.  Thomas  Parnell.  — 16.  Lewis  Theobald;  Coliej  Cibber.— 17.  John  Claj. 
—  18.  Alexander  Pope.— 19.  Matthew  Green.  — 20.  Allan  Bamsay.- 21.  James 
Thomson.— 22.  John  Dyer;  William  Somerrllle.— 28.  Gilbert  West;  John 
Armstrong.  — 24.  William  Shenstone.- 26.  George  Llllo;  Edward  Xoore; 
Darid  Xallet;  Tineent  Bonme;  William  Whitehead;  Paul  Whitehead ;  Bkhar4 
Glorer ;  Christopher  Pitt;  Stephen  Dnck.— 86.  Bdward  Tonng ;  Bobert  Blair. 
—27.  William  Collins.— 28.  Bichard  Sarage. 

1.  Dryden's  powerful  poem,  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther," 
published  in  1687,  represents  a  series  of  theological  and  ix)liti- 
cal  discussions  carried  on  bj^  animals,  and  all  contrived  for  tlie 
support  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Such  a  poem  invited  caricature ; 
and  this  soon  came  in  the  form  of  an  imitation  of  "  The  Re- 
heareal."  It  was  entitled  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  Trans- 
versed  to  the  Stor}'  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse." 
"Mr.  Bayes  "  is  boasting  to  "Mr.  Johnson"  of  his  fable  of 
the  hind  and  the  panther,  in  defence  of  his  religion.  "  An  apt 
contrivance,  indeed,"  says  Johnson.  "What,  do  3'ou  make  a 
fable  of  your  religion?"  Bayes:  "Ay,  I'gad,  and  without 
morals,  too ;  for  I  tread  in  no  man's  steps ;  and  to  show  you 
how  far  I  can  outdo  any  thing  that  ever  was  writ  in  this  kind, 
I  have  taken  Horace's  design,  but,  I'gad,  have  so  outdone  him, 
you  shall  be  ashamed  for  your  old  friend.  You  remember  in 
him  the  Story  of  the  Countr}'  Mouse  and  the  Cit}*  Mouse  ;  what 
a  plain,  simple  thing  it  is !  it  has  no  more  life  and  spirit  in  it, 
I'gad,  than  a  hobby-horse ;  and  his  mice  talk  so  meanly,  such 
common  stuff,  so  like  mere  mice,  that  I  wonder  it  has  ^I^q«^ 
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Die  norld  so  long.  But  now  will  I  undeceive  maukiiK],  and 
U;aeli  'cm  to  heighten  and  elevate  a  fable.  I'll  bring  yoa  in 
the  vei-y  same  mice  disputing  the  depth  of  philosopbj-.  ecarcb- 
ing  into  tliG  fundamentals  of  religion,  quoting  texts,  fathers, 
councils,  and  all  that;  I'gad,  as  jou  shall  see,  either  of  "cm 
wuld  easily  make  nn  ass  of  a  couutry  vicar.  Now,  whei-eaa 
Hoiaec  keeps  to  the  dry,  naked  story,  I  have  more  copiousness 
than  to  do  that,  I*gad.  Here,  I  draw  yon  general  characters, 
and  describe  all  the  beasts  of  the  creation ;  there,  I  launch  out 
into  long  digressions,  and  leave  my  mice  for  twenty  pages 
together ;  tlicu  1  fall  into  raptures,  and  make  the  finest  solilo- 
quies, as  would  ravish  you,  Won't  this  do,  think  yog?" 
Johnson  :  "  Faith,  sir,  I  don't  well  conceive  you  ;  all  IhU  nbout 
two  mice?"  Bat/es:  "Ay,  why  not?  Is  it  not  great  ami 
heroical?  But  come,  3"ou'll  understand  it  better  when  you  hew 
it ;  and  pray  be  as  severe  as  you  can ;  I'gad,  I  del^-  all  critics. 
Thus  it  begins : 

" '  A  milk-white  mouse,  iininortal  nnd  luidiang'd, 
Fi^il  oil  sufL  chfcae,  nnd  o'er  the  iloiry  roiig'd: 
Wilhout,  unspoIEed;  Innocent  wlUiin, 
f>lie  fenr'd  uo  danger,  for  she  knew  no  glii.'  " 

Tills  now  jest  upon  Drj'den  was  by  two  young  men  who  Liecaiau 
aftcrwaitls  famous,  Cliarles  Montague  and  Matthew  Prior. 

2.  Charles  Montagine,  bom  in  April,  lUGl,  was  tho  fourlli 
son  uf  Uic  Iluu.  George  Montague,  a  younger  son  of  IIiq  liral 
Karl  of  Manchester.  He  was  sent  at  fourteen  to  Wustmlnatct 
School,  where  he  formeil  so  Intimate  a  friendship  witli  George 
Stepney  that  ho  avoided  a  scholarship  at  Oxford,  and  got  leave 
from  his  friends  to  join  Stepney  at  Triuitj'  College,  Cambridge. 
At  the  death  of  Charles  II..  Montague  contributed  to  lli« 
volume  of  condolences  and  congratulations  for  the  uew  klngi 
ihat  was  put  togetlier  according  to  custom.  Ills  ])o<'m,  •■  On 
the  Death  of  His  Most  Saoreil  Majesty,  King  Charics  11.," 
pleased  Lord  Dorset  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley  so  well  that  they 
invited  Montague  to  town.  The  pk'(%  was  a  clever  but  un- 
measured panegyric,  opening  with  this  hold  couplet: 

"  F«rewel1,  great  Cli»rl»«.  monarch  ot  ble«l  renown. 
The  Iw9t  c«o(l  niuii  Uiai  vwt  fiU'il  a  thrauc." 
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Dorset  and  Sedley  were  on  the  i)opiilar  side,  in  opposition 
to  the  king's  designs,  made  more  alarming  by  his  setting 
up  of  a  standing  army  for  aid  in  suppressing  .possible  resist- 
ance to  them.  At  their  suggestion,  Montague  joined  Prior 
in  repl}'  to  Drj-den's  "Hind  and  Panther."  After  the  ac- 
cession of  William  III.,  he  rose  rapidly  in  political  life;  and 
in  1694  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  acquiring 
great  distinction  b}'  his  financial  skill.  He  became  Earl  of 
Halifax,  and  died  in  1715,  with  an  extraordinary  reputation 
for  literary-  as  well  as  political  abilities.  His  works,  consist- 
ing of  poems  and  speeches,  were  published  in  the  year  of  his 
death. 

3.  His  associate  in  writing  the  famous  burlesque  on  Dryden, 
Matthew  Prior,  was  born  in  1664.  Having  lost  his  father 
when  young,  he  came  into  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Samuel  Prior, 
who  kept  the  ''  Rummer  "  Tavern,  near  Charing  Cross,  It  was 
a  house  frequented  by  nobilit}'  and  gentrj' ;  so  it  chanced  that 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  found  in  it  young  Prior,  who  had  been 
taught  at  Westminster  School,  reading  Horace  for  his  amuse- 
ment. He  talked  to  him,  saw  him  to  be  clever,  and  paid  the 
cost  of  sending  him  .to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Prior 
was  then  eighteen.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1686,  returned 
to  London,  and  took  his  place  among  the  young  wits  of  the 
Whig  part}'  b}'  the  brightness  of  the  satire  upon  Dryden 's 
"Hind  and  Panther."  He  made  friends  also  by  the  good 
qualit}'  of  a  poem  on  the  Deity,  written  according  to  a  practice 
of  his  college  to  send  every  year  some  poems  ujwn  sacred 
subjects  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter  in  return  for  a  benefaction  by  one 
of  his  ancestors.  In  1690  he  was  apix)inted  Secretar}*  of  the 
Embassy  at  the  Congress  opened  at  the  Hague  in  January, 
1691  ;  and  thus  entered  \\\yoTi  a  diplomatic  career  in  which  he 
was  greatl}'  distinguished.  At  the  end  of  June,  1692,  after  a 
memorable  siege,  the  French  completed  the  capture  of  Namur 
and  its  forts.  Boileau  then  celebrated  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  a  Pindaric  ode,  which  served  the  purpose  also  of  a  shot 
at  Perrault  in  the  Battle  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns. 
Matthew  Prior  afterwards  returned  Boilcau's  fire  with  a  laugh- 
ing comment  ui)ou  his  ode,  which  he  followed  stanza  for  stanza, 
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in  •'  An  Knglisli  Ballail  011  the  Taking  of  Nainiir  by  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,"  Idlt.J:  lor  in  that  year  there  was  another 
siege  of  Namur,  and,  on  the  31st  of  August,  William  III.  took 
the  citadel  by  oi^en  assault  In  i:la3'time,  and  in  pri-senee  of 
VUleroi's  ai-my  of  a  hundred  thousand  tbat  would  not  risk 
Iwttle.  Prior  was  in  high  diplomatic  service  when  lie  wrote, 
in  the  century  jear,  his  finest  ode,  the  "  Cai-men  Seculare,"  in 
praise  of  William.  After  tUc  death  of  William,  Prior  deserted 
the  Whigs  for  the  Tories,  and  conducted  a  paper  in  the  inlerast 
of  the  latter,  called  "The  Examiner."  Ifc  a£Eistc<l  in  nego- 
tiating the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  was  sent  as  nmbftssa<1or  to 
Paris.  His  i>olitical  caiocr  ended  with  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Ue  died  in  1721.  Besides  his  pi'ose  writings,  consti- 
tuting two  volumes  of  "  Miscellaneous  Works,"  and  including 
a  "History  of  liis  Own  Time,"  he  left  numerous  small  [kwids; 
also,  "  Abna ;  or, The  Progress  of  the  Mind,"  in  tlireo  cantos; 
and,  "  Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  Woild."  a  iwcm  iu  three 
books. 

4.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  (b.  aiwut  IGoO,  d.  1729)  was 
educateil  at  Wcslniinster  School,  and  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxfonl, 
wliei-c  he  took  the  degiee  of  M.A.  in  1676;  grndntnlcd  ta 
medicine  at  Padua,  and  bceanic  a  prosi^erous  ptijsidan  in 
Cheapside.  In  1093  lie  puMishctl  "PrincO  Arthur,"  an  epic 
poem  in  ten  books.  In  his  preface  Blackmoro  attacked  tiu 
Rbuse  of  wit  upon  tho  stage,  sai<l  that  in  its  other  departmenU 
the  iioetry  of  tlie  day  had  become  impure ;  and  that  for  tUU 
reason,  aniong  others,  he  had,  in  tlic  intervals  of  busincsB, 
written  "Prince  Arthur."  "I  was  willing,"  hu  siiid,  "to 
make  one  effort  towards  the  rcaeuing  of  the  Muses  out  of  tho 
bands  of  those  ravishcrs,  and  to  restore  them  lo  tlicir  sweet  and 
chaste  mansions,  and  to  engage  tlietn  iu  nn  employment  suitable 
to  theii'  dignity."  lie  then  prosed  ui>on  epic  poetrj',  of  wluch, 
ho  said,  tho  purjiose  was  "  to  give  men  right  and  just  coiiocp- 
tioiis  of  religion  and  virtue ;  "  and  told  his  ])ublic  that  )u!  Iiwl 
endeavored  to  fonn  himself  on  Viigil's  model,  aubslllnting 
Christian  for  pagan  machinery  —  that  ia  to  say,  bo  us«.-<l  Lu- 
cifer, Raphael,  Uriel,  etc.,  Instead  of  heatlieu  deities.  Hi* 
Ai'lhur  bailul  to  the  Saxou  coast ;  devils  and  angcU  nffcctwl 
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the  weather;  but  at  last  he  and  his  people  landed  on  Hoel's 
shore  of  Albion,  where 

''  Rich  wine  of  Burgundy  and  choice  champagne 
Relieve  the  toil  they  suffered  on  the  main ; 
But  what  more  cheered  them  than  their  meats  and  wine 
Was  wise  instruction  and  discourse  divine 
From  godlike  Arthur's  mouth.** 

Tlie  Fury,  Persecution,  stirred  Hoel ;  but  an  angel  sent  him  to 
Arthur,  from  whom  he  lieard  a  sermon.  In  Book  III.,  Hoel 
asked  for  more,  and  Arthur  preached  him  another  sei*mon.  In 
Book  IV.,  Lucius,  at  a  supper  of  Hoel's,  being  asked  to  tell 
Prince  Arthur's  story,  began  in  Virgilian  style, 

'*  How  sad  a  task  do  your  commands  impose, 
Which  must  renew  insufferable  woes." 

Finally,  an  Ethelina  and  a  kingdom  awaited  the  result  of  single 
combat  between  Piin.ce  Arthur  and  King  Tollo,  and  the  poem 
closed  thus : 

"  So  by  Prince  Arthur's  arms  King  Tollo  slain 
Fell  down,  and  lay  extended  on  the  plain." 

Blackmore  became  a  butt  of  the  wits  whom  he  attacked.  He 
was  a  commonplace  man  with  an  amiable  faith  in  himself,  and 
without  intellect  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  in  poetry. 
His  religious  purpose  was  sincere,  and  it  gave  dignity  to  his 
work  in  the  eyes  even  of  Locke  and  Addison.  Blackmore's 
*'  King  Arthur,"  in  twelve  books,  appeared  in  1697,  the  year  in 
which  he  was  knighted  and  made  one  of  the  physicians  to  King 
William.  In  1700  appeared  Blackmore 's  "Paraphrase  on  tlie 
Book  of  Job,  the  Songs  of  Moses,  Deborah,  and  David,  and  on 
Four  Select  Psalms,  some  Chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Third 
Chajjter  of  Ilabakkuk ; "  and  in  the  same  year  he  defied  his 
satirists,  and  continued  his  attack  upon  immoral  verse  with  a 
''Satire  on  Wit."  Afterwards,  he  published  "A  Collection 
of  Poems,*'  "Creation,"  "The  Redeemer,"  and  numerous 
works  in  avowed  prose,  on  theological,  historical,  and  medical 
subjects. 

5.  John  Dennis  (b.  1657,  d.  1734),  son  of  a  London  sad- 
dler, after  education  at  Harrow  and  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  began  his  career  as 
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a  writer  in  the  reign  of  William  III,,  willi  "The  Passion 
of  Byblia"  in  1692,  nod  in  the  same  year  "  TLe  Imiiartial 
Critic ;  or,  some  Observations  on  Mr.  Rj-mer's  late  Book, 
entitled  a  Short  View  of  Tragedy."  In  16'J3  Dcanis  published 
•■  Miscellanies  in  Vei-se  smd  Prose."  In  1695  he  published  s 
])oem.  "The  Court  of  Death."  on  tlie  doalU  of  Queen  Mary; 
and  in  1696.  "  Letters  on  Milton  and  Congreve,"  and  "  Letters 
uix)n  Sever.1l  Occasions,  Written  hy  and  between  Mr.  Wyclicr- 
ley,  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Moyle,  Mr,  Congreve,  and  Mr.  Dennis ; " 
also  adverse  "  Kemarks  "  on  Blat-kmorc's  "Prince  Artlrar." 
In  1G97  lie  published  "Miscellaneous  Poems;"i«  1698*'Tlia 
Usefulness  of  the  Stage  to  the  IIn[>piiiess  of  Mankinil.  to  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  Religion,  oec-asioned  by  a  late  Book  written  by 
Jeremy  Collier,  M.A. ;  "  in  1701  a  little  treatise  on  tin;  "Ad- 
vancement and  Reformation  of  Modern  Poetry ;  "  and  in  1702 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Navy,"  a  tract  against  Sacheverell'a  part;, 
"  Priestcraft  dangerous  to  Religion  and  Government,"  &  volume 
of  oollectod  "Works,"  and,  on  the  death  of  William  Itl.,  a 
I)oem  saered  to  his  memorj.  "  The  Monument."  There  was  k 
vein  of  good  sense  and  liberality  of  thought  in  Dennis's  wri^ 
ing.  and  ho  was  a  good  critic  to  the  extent  of  his  moderate 
abihty.  He  produced  plays  also,  \yxit  one« :  "  A  Plot  and  Vo 
Plot,"  in  1697:  "Riualdo  and  Amida."  in  1699;  In  17W, 
"  Ijihigcnia,"  and  "The  Comical  Gallant;  or.  llie  Amonni  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  an  Essay  on  Taste  in  Poetry."  Thus 
Dennis's  literary  industry  had  earned  him  n  foremost  [wsltion 
among  critics  by  the  lime  of  Queen  Anne's  nceossion.  He  wss 
then  foilj-'flve  years  old.  By  the  severity  of  his  pubtishM) 
comments  on  the  writings  of  bis  contem|x>rnriea,  he  involved 
himself  in  many  quarrels  with  them;  and  was  nn  esj^ecial  vle- 
tim  of  the  sarcasms  of  I'o|ie  and  Swift.  In  I'M  he  attadccd 
Pci|>e  in  "  Reflecllnns  Critical  and  Satirical  n|H>n  a  late  Rba{»- 
sodii-  called  An  Essay  on  Criticism;"  and  iu  1713,  on  Uie 
produetion  of  Addison's  Cato,  Dennis  np]>eared  ft!>  a  hostfle 
eritic,  witli  "  Rem-arkfl  ugton  Cato,  a  Tr.-ij^ily."  Iu  1718 
Dennis's  "Letters"  were  pnblishiil  in  two  vohimcs ;  and  In 
the  same  year  his  "  .Select  Works,"  consisting  of  pinys,  i>ocma. 
etc.,  likewise  in  two  volumca.  In  his  old  ago,  bo  bocamc  Ulad 
jwjrf  ejctremely  |>oor.  ^^^^  J 
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Dennis  was  commonl}'  called  "the  critic,"  in  his  day;  and 
he  had  two  contemporaries  who  acquired  some  reputation  in 
the  same  character,  Charles  Gildon  and  Joseph  Spence. 

Charles  OUdon,  bom  in  1665,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family  in  Dorset- 
shire, having  failed  as  an  actor,  became  a  critic  of  the  narrowest  French 
school,  and  produced,  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  I.,  his  '*  Complete  Art  of 
Poetry"  (1718),  a  "Satirical  Life  of  Defoe"  (1710),  and  "The  Laws  of 
Poetry"  (1720).  He  died  in  1724.  Joseph  Spence,  bom  in  North- 
amptonshire in  1698,  and  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  published  in  1727  an  "  Essay  on  Pope^s  Odyssey."  In  1728 
he  became  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford;  and,  in  1742,  Professor  of 
Modem  History,  and  Rector  of  Great  Horwood,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
In  August,  1768,  he  was  found  accidentally  drowned  in  his  garden. 
Spence's  chief  original  work  was  **Polymetis"  (1747),  an  inquiry  into 
the  relations  between  the  works  of  the  Roman  poets  and  the  remains  of 
ancient  art. 

6.  Jonathan  Swift  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Nov.  30,  1667. 
By  his  uncle,  Godwin  Swift,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Kil- 
kenny, and  then  to  Trinit}'  College,  Dublin,  where  he  failed 
when  he  first  went  up  for  his  B.A.  degree,  and  obtained  it 
afterwards  "  by  special  grace,"  a  phrase  there  impljing  special 
disgrace.  In  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  Swift's  uncle  failed 
in  intellect,  lost  speech  and  memory,  and  was  unable  to  do 
more  for  his  nephew.  Swift  went  therefore  to  his  mother,  who 
was  a  widow  and  very  poor ;  and  by  her  advice  he  presented 
himself  to  Sir  William  Temple,  whose  wife  was  distantly  related 
to  her.  Sir  William  became  3'oung  Swift's  friend,  enabled  him 
to  stud}'  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  at  once  to  the 
degree  obtained  at  Dublin,  and  where  he  graduated  as  M.A. 
He  then  lived  with  Sir  William,  at  Moor  Park,  near  Farnham, 
in  Surrey.  After  about  two  years  with  Sir  William,  Swift 
had  a  long  and  serious  illness.  It  left  him  subject  to  fits  of 
giddiness,  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  brain  that  modified 
his  character,  and  towards  the  close  of  life  destroj-ed  his 
reason.  He  went  for  change  of  air  to  Ireland,  and  then 
returned  to  Sir  William,  who  had  left  Moor  Park  for  Sheen. 
At  Sheen,  King  William  sometimes  paid  unceremonious  visits 
to  Sir  William  Temple.  In  one  conversation,  the'  king 
offered  to  make  3'oung  Swift  a  captain  of  horse.    But  Swift 
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took  oi'di^rs,  and  went  to  Irelaud,  where  Lord  Capd,  on 
Sir  Willioiu's  recommendation,  gave  biiu  a  iirel)end  wortii 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  he  gave  up  to  return  to 
Sheen.  Sir  Wilham  would  ubc  interest  to  get  hun  something 
better,  and  Swift's  heart  was  touched  liy  the  wit  and  kindDoas 
uf  Hester  Jolmson,  daughter  of  Sir  William's  steward.  Sir 
AVilUam  died  iu  1700,  leaviug  a  thousand  pounds  to  Hester 
Johnson,  and  a  legacy  also  to  Swill,  who  was  made  his  literary 
executor.  Swift  dedicated  Temple's  works  to  tlie  king,  and 
went  to  Ireland  aa  eecretary  to  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  who  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  two  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland.  Ilia 
oRlce  of  secretary  Swift  did  not  long  hold,  but  he  obtained  flrom 
Loi'd  Berkeley  the  livings  of  Agher  Laracor  and  Katlihcggiu, 
together  worth  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a  year, 
ile  went  at  once  to  Laraoor,  and  invited  Hester  .lohnson  with 
a  female  ftiend,  named  Dingley,  to  make  her  home  in  the  sniM 
village.  She  did  so ;  and  while  Swift  had  the  society  of  tjto 
woman  he  loved,  he  took  care  that  they  should  never  be  alone 
togetlitr.  He  was  violently  angry  when  his  sister  marriedt 
about  this  time.  Ue  himself  would  not  marry ;  and  when  tt 
last  he  did  go  through  a  private  ceremony  of  marriage  witJl 
Hester  Johnson,  whom  lie  ualled  "Stella,"  marriage  was  onl^' 
a  form.  Their  relations  with  each  other  remained  kq  bofora, 
and  tliey  lived  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Liffey.  Uneharitabla 
reasous  have  beeu  given  for  this.  One  reason,  tluit  Swift  ooulit 
hnrdly  pi-oeluim  to  the  world,  was  sufllcient.  Tliu  seeds  of 
insanity  were  in  him ;  tliat  teiTiblc  disease  can  ho  inherited* 
He  died  as  his  Uncle  Godwin  died.  Might  not  Swift  feel  tlial 
he  aiitl  his  sister  had  no  light  to  marry?  AaA,  for  himsdf,  If 
he  thought  so,  he  was  eui-ely  right,  whatever  unaoundneM  oF 
Judgment  he  may  liavc  shown  in  the  way  he  took,  nevcrUu^MBi 
to  aalisf^-  Uia  best  affections. 

Swift's  first  publication  was  at  the  close  of  William's  rvigB. 
When  Tory  re-actiou  then  caused  the  House  of  Cummons  to 
impeach  Lortl  Somers,  tlie  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  Vm;\  of  Orfonl, 
Rud  the  Earl  of  Portland,  Swift  publishcil,  in  1701,  with  covert 
reference  to  the  political  situation,  "  A  Uiseourae  of  th«  Con- 
tusta  aud  Dissensions  Iwlweon  Uw,^Bbl^^  ""''  tl>'>  Coinmoni  In 
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Athens  and  Rome."  In  this  pamphlet  Lord  Somcrs  fignred 
as  Aiistides,  Halifax  as  Pericles.  The  P2arl  of  Orfoixl  was 
Themistocles  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Portland,  Phocion. 

Swifl,  who  had  graduated  as  D.D.  in  1701,  was  in  London  in 
1704,  and  then  published  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,'*  and  "  Battle 
of  tlie  Books."  "Tale  of  a  Tub"  is  a  very  old  English 
phrase  for  a  nonsensical  story,  and  had  been  used  by  Ben  Jon- 
son  for  the  title  of  a  play.  Swift's  tale  was  a  satire  on  behalf 
of  charity  and  good  works  among  men  of  different  forms  of 
faith,  represented  by  Peter  (Church  of  Rome),  Martin  (Church 
of  England),  and  Jack  (Dissent).  In  its  main  plan  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub"  is  a  wise  book,  and  essentiallj'  religious, 
but  its  uncontrolled  wit  handled  sacred  things  in  a  wa}'  shock- 
ing to  many,  and  Swift  was  too  good  a  paitisan  of  his  own 
church  to  make  a  book  that  should  be  itself  a  great  example 
of  the  charity  it  recommended.  If  Swift  had  not  written  the 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  he  would  have  died  a  bishop.  His  "  Battle 
of  the  Books  "  was  suggested  by  the  famous  literary  quarrel, 
in  which  Sir  William  Temple  had  engaged,  over  ancient  and 
modern  learning.  From  this  time  onward,  he  was  a  prolifio 
writer  of  controversial  pamphlets,  on  questions  of  theology 
and  pontics ;  including  "  An  Argument  to  prove  the  Incon- 
venience of  Abolishing  Chi'istianity,"  and  "  Letter  on  the 
Sacramental  Test,"  in  1708;  "A  Project  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Religion  and  the  Reformation  of  Manners,"  in  1709  ; 
"  The  Conduct  of  the  AlUes,"  in  1712  ;  "  Riblic  Spirit  of  the 
Wliigs,"  about  1713;  and  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  State  of 
Public  Affairs,"  in  1714.  His  writings  and  personal  intrigues 
in  politics  made  him  a  power  in  the  State,  but  he  got  no  pro- 
motion in  the  church,  higher  than  that  of  the  Deaner}'  of  St. 
Patrick's,  which  he  received  in  1713. 

In  1724  Swift  published  "  The  Drapier's  Letters,"  against 
Wood's  halfpence.  Copper  coin  having  become  so  scarce  in 
Ireland  that  the  chief  manufacturers  were  paying  their  work- 
men with  tin  tokens,  a  patent  was  granted  to  William  Wood, 
an  ironmaster,  of  Wolverhampton,  to  make  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  i)ounds'  worth  of  farthings  and  halfpence 
during  fourteen  years,  for  supply  of  copper  coin  to  Ireland. 
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Svrilt  denounced  Ihc  patent  as  an  enrichmeiit  of  WilUflm 
Wood  at  the  expense  of  Ireland,  which  was  to  have  its  good 
money  taken  in  exdiange  Tor  t-opiier  toin  of  less  than  its 
nominal  value.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  Master  of  the  Mint, 
and  two  of  the  nssaycrs,  testified  Uiat  Wood's  halfiwnce  not 
only  contained  more  fopjur  than  any  before  sent  to  Ireland, 
but  also  esceUed  fbi-mcr  coinages  "  in  goodness,  fincncaa, 
and  value  of  the  metal."  >'o  matter.  WHting  as  an  Insh 
trader,  M.  B.  Drapier,  Swift  raised  a  storm  in  Ireland.  Tho 
"  Drajjier's  Head  "  became  a  patriotic  sign,  and  tho  Dean  an 
idol  of  his  countrymen.  Government  offered  in  vain  a  reward 
of  three  hnndi'ed  iwunds  for  evidence  to  prove  who  was  the 
writer  of  the  fourth  letter,  dated  Oct.  13,  1724.  Tho  printer 
was  arrested ;  but  when  the  grand  juit  was  to  find  a  true  bill 
against  him,  a  pa|>cr  of  the  Drnpier's.  called  "  Seasonable 
Advice  to  the  Grand  Jury,"  bad  found  its  way  to  tJje  hands 
of  each  of  them,  ami  they  threw  out  the  bill,  though  the 
Chief  Justice  sent  thorn  back  several  times  to  revise  their 
return.  Swirt  prevailed,  Wootl's  patent  had  to  be  revoked, 
and  tho  Irish  sang  the  jn-aisos  of  their  Dean : 

"  Noiv  wc'rt-  free  by  nature, 
Let  us  iill  our  [lower exert: 
Sliii>e  I'ltcli  Ininmri  creature 
Uay  his  right  assert. 

{Choru».)    Fill  buiniiers  to  (tie  Dmpler, 
WioBe  couvhicing  pupor 
Set  us,  gluriously, 
Fniui  brazen  tetlei'B  free." 

Swift  was  now  nl  work  upon  his  "  Travels  into  Sereral 
Remote  Nations  of  the  World,  by  Lemuel  Gulliver,  first  a  sur- 
geon, and  then  a  captain  of  several  ships."  Of  this  book  tie 
hail  the  first  au^estion  (Vom  a  passage  in  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Mnrtinus  JScriblenis ;  "  lint  it  was  also  of  the  scliool  of  Cyrano 
dcBorgerac'a  "  Comic  History  of  tho  States  and  Empires  of  Ihti 
Moon,"  which  had  been  twice  translated  into  English  (lf>A9 
and  lliKT),  and  Joseph  Hall's  "  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem."  Swill 
brought  '•  Gulliver  "  to  Ixmdon  iu  April.  1726  ;  was  with  Pope 
till  Augnat,  while  the  book  was  being  piluted.  iiml  riTallc<l  to 
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Ireland  by  illness  of  Stella,  when  it  appeared,  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  without  the  author's  name.  The  first  edition  was 
sold  in  a  week.  Cleansed  of  impurities,  it  is  now  for  its  bright 
wit  and  bold  flights  of  fanc}'  read  by  children  as  a  delightful  tale 
of  wonder.  As  a  new  book  it  was  read  by  statesmen  and  men 
of  the  world  as  bitter  political  and  social  satire.  Like  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  it  takes  the  form  of  a  sailor's  book  of  adventure 
in  stmnge  lands ;  but  there  all  likeness  ends.  Lemuel  Gulli-' 
ver's  four  voyages  were :  (1)  To  Lilliput,  where  English  poli- 
tics of  the  Court  of  George  I.  are  satirized  in  a  people  who  are 
as  men  and  women  seen  through  a  diminishing  glass,  and  where 
Blefbscu  stands  for  France ;  (2)  To  Brobdingnag,  where  men 
and  women  are  seen  as  through  a  magnifying  glass,  and  the 
satire  is  continued  with  reference,  particularly  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter, to  the  politics  of  Europe;  (3)  To  Laputa,  etc.  —  satire 
against  the  philosophers ;  and  (4)  to  the  country  of  the  Hou- 
yhnhnms  —  satire  upon  the  whole  human  race.  Although  Swift 
lived  until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  chief 
work  of  his  life  was  done  before  the  death  of  George  I.  Stella 
being  better,  he  was  in  London  again  with  Poi>e  in  1727,  col- 
lecting three  volumes  of  "  Miscellanies,"  but  had  again  to  hurry 
back.  He  was  ill  himself  in  October,  and  Stella,  then  within 
a  few  weeks  of  her  own  death,  denied  ease  to  herself  that  she 
might  be  his  tender  nurse.  Lines  of  his  "  To  Stella,  Visiting 
Me  in  my  Sickness,  October,  1727,"  end  thus : 

**  Best  pattern  of  true  friends,  beware; 
You  pay  too  dearly  for  your  care, 
If  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  yours. 

For  such  a  fool  was  never  found 
"Who  pulled  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  an  house  decayed." 

Stella  died  in  Januarj-,  1728,  and  all  joy  went  out  of  Swift's 
life.  His  character  lost  what  had  softened  its  harsher  lines. 
Disease  of  mind  slowly  increased  upon  him.  In  1736  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  while  writing,  and  he  wrote  little  more.  In 
1741  he  was  insane  beyond  hope,  and  in  charge  of  a  legal 
guardian  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  in  l74Cjk. 


7.  Joseph  Addison,  son  of  the  Rev.  Lancelot  Adilison, 
was  born  on  May  Day,  1672,  at  MUston,  Wiltshire.  About 
1GT7,  his  Mhcr  became  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  and  his  eon 
Joseph  then  went  to  a  school  at  Salisbury.  In  16S3,  Lancelot 
AfidisoQ  became  Dean  of  Lichfield ;  and  Joseph,  aged  eleven, 
then  went  to  school  at  Lichfield  until  1Q85,  when  he  was  sent 
as  a  private  pupil  to  tlie  Charterhouse.  There  he  found, 
smong  the  boys  on  the  foundation,  one  of  his  own  age,  Richard 
Steele,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  school  a  few  nionllis  earlier, 
in  1684.  Between  Addison  and  Steele,  as  boya  at  the  Charter- 
house, an  enduring  friendsliip  was  established. 

Richard  Steele  was  not  two  months  older  than  Addison. 
He  was  baptized  on  Uie  12th  of  March,  IGT2,  as  the  son  of 
Richard  Steele,  an  attorney  in  Dublin.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  not  quite  five  years  old,  and  he  was  in  liis  thirteenth 
year  when,  on  the  nomination  of  the  first  Duke  of  Onuoud,  he 
was  received  as  a  foundation  boy  at  tlic  Charlerhotisc.  Strrln 
went  home  at  holiday  time  willi  his  fiiend  A<ldison  to  the 
Lichfield  Deanery,  where  he  was  on  brotherly  terras  with  the 
children  of  the  household,  and  wlici'e  the  father  gave  hia 
blessing  to  the  friendship  between  his  son  Josepli  and  Richard 
Steele.  Addison  was  only  about  two  years  at  the  Clinrter- 
house.  He  went  to  Oxford  in  1687.  Steele  did  not  leave  tlie 
Charterhouse  for  Oxford  until  March,  ir>90:  and  thua,  at  Uie 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  awl  Mar}',  their  school- 
boy  friendship  was  being  renewed  by  Steele  and  Atldison  as 
students  at  Oxfoi-d.  Addison's  lines  in  the  "Miscellany" 
for  1694,  which  addressed  to  Heniy  Sacheverell,  at  lija  re- 
quest, 

"  A  ihort  account  at  all  the  niu»e-poBB«st 
That  down  from  Chaucer"!  dftys  to  Dryileti's  timat 
Have  spent  their  noble  rage  In  British  rhjnioii," 

were  the  work  of  a  young  man  with  a  bent  for  criticism,  though 
not  yet  a  critic.  He  echoed  opinions  of  the  French  achool,  and 
followed  the  polite  taste  of  the  day.  Of  ('hauc«r  he  uid  that 
he  was  "  a  merry  bant :  " 

"  But  ago  hu  niatml  what  lUo  pnel  writ. 
Worn  out  hts  lanpiage,  and  obMur'il  hli  wli: 
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In  vain  he  jests  in  his  unpolishM  strain, 
Ajid  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain. 
Old  Spenser  next,  warm'd  with  poetic  rage, 
In  ancient  tales  amusM  a  barb'rous  age; 


But  now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleas' d  of  yore, 
Can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more ; 
The  long-spun  allegories  fulsome  grow, 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below.'* 

Shakespeare  was  simply  left  out  of  Addison's  list.  His  next 
heroes  were  Cowley  and  Sprat  —  Great  Cowley,  whose  "fault 
is  only  wit  in  its  excess.' 


»> 


''  Blest  man!  who's  spotless  life  and  charming  lays 
Employ' d  the  tuneful  prelate  in  thy  praise: 
Blest  man!  who  now  shall  be  for  ever  known. 
In  Sprat^s  successful  labors  and  thy  own. 
But  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalks 
Unfetter'd  in  majestic  numbers  walks. 

Whate'er  his  pen  describes  I  more  than  see, 
Whilst  ev'ry  verse,  array' d  in  majesty. 
Bold  and  sublime,  my  whole  attention  draws, 
And  seems  above  the  critic's  nicer  laws." 

A  genuine  admiration  of  Milton,  who  did  not  appeal  in  vain 
to  young  Addison's  religious  feeling,  is  the  most  Interesting 
feature  of  these  lines,  which  went  on  from  Milton  to  Waller, 
Roscommon,  Denham,  Dry  den,  Congreve,  Montague,  and  Dor- 
set, in  the  manner  of  one  who  was  being  educated  in  "  an 
understanding  age,"  trained  by  polite  France  in  a  shallow  self- 
sufficienc3%  All  the  old  music,  with  its  sweet  variety  of  number, 
was  fled.  There  were  no  more  sonnets ;  they  took  flight  out  of 
our  literature  at  the  coming  in  of  the  French  influence.  Narra- 
tive was  to  be  after  the  manner  of  France,  in  rhymed  couplets ; 
our  old  "riding  rhyme,"  so  called  because  it  was  the  rhj-me 
that  described  the  Canterbury  pilgrims,  was  now  dubbed 
"  heroic  verse,"  and  the  predominance  of  this  metre  had  now 
become  one  characteristic  of  the  outward  form  of  EngUsh 
poetr}'. 

Richard  Steele  wrote  his  earliest  published  verse  a  few  months 
after  the  appearance  of  Addison's  ' '  Accxjunt  of  the  Poets. ' '    But 
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Steele's  interest  was  above  nil  things  in  life  itself,  and  then  in 
lileriiture  as  the  expression  of  it.  He  ehowcci  his  int^reA  in 
men  by  writing  &  eomody  at  eoilego,  and  was  content  to  burn  it 
when  a  felluw-stndent  thought  it  bod.  His  Urst  (iriotcd  verae 
was  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  by  smal!-pox,  in  the  Cbrist- 
nias  week  of  1694  \  and  Steele  used  more  than  once  one  of  its 
opening  lines,  expressing  his  sense  of  the  earnest  under-tone  of 
life  —  "Pleasure  itself  has  something  that's  severe."  Since 
the  throne  was  not  vacant,  Parliament  still  sat,  and  for  the  flrst 
time  a  procession  of  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
joined  in  the  funeral  pomp  of  an  English  sovereign.  8t«cle's 
IHJcra,  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  was  colled  "The 
Procession." 

Addison,  aged  twentj- three,  addressed  to  King  William  ft-om 
Oxford  a  paper  of  verses  on  the  capture  of  Naniur,  ITiey 
united  evidence  of  ability  with  declaration  of  Whig  pnnciplea, 
and  were  sent  through  Sir  John  Soroers,  a  lawyer  and  patron 
of  letters,  wJio  had  been  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops,  under 
James  II.  Somcrs  was  William's  first  Solicitor-General.  Iiiid 
become  Lord  Keeper,  and  was  made  in  1G!>.J  Lord  Clinneellor 
and  a  peer.  Addison,  then  destined  for  the  church,  souglit,  as 
was  usual,  to  advance  his  fortunes  by  the  way  of  patroiuige: 
and  it  was  not  without  clfeet,  that,  in  hnes  sent  witli  the  pmrin. 
he  crediteil  Soiners  with  "immortal  strains;  "  sfiokc  of  Britain 
advanced  "by  Somers'  counsels,  and  by  Nassau's  sword;" 
and  sought  tlie  Lord  KeeiMsr's  good  woiil  —  "  For  nest  \o  what 
you  write  is  what  you  prnise."  Thus  Addison  secured  one 
patron.  lie  had  already,  in  lCt>4.  aimed  a  shall  of  compliment, 
in  his  Account  of  the  Poets,  at  tlio  noble  Montague,  "  For  wit. 
for  humor,  and  for  Judgment  famed."  In  1607  ho  adili'^ssed 
to  Montague,  who  was  a  good  Latin  scliolar.  and  then  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  some  (latriutic  Latin  vcrseit  on  Ili<*  Pence 
of  Ryswiek  ("Pas  Ouliclini  Anspiciis  Enroiwe  Rcddila"). 
Thus  ho  completed  the  capture  of  anottier  i>ntron ;  and  by 
Soracra  and  Montague  he  was  induced  to  give  up  thoughts  of 
taking  priests'  oi'ders,  and  accept  a  i>cnsion  of  three  Uuudrcd 
pounds  a  year  while  travelling  to  prepare  himself  fur  <tI]>Iomatia 
lifb.    Before  atartii^,  Addison  brought  out  at  Oxford,  In  16fH). 
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dedicated  to  Montague,  a  second  volume  of  "  Musse  Anglican©, " 
Latin  poems  by  members  of  the  university.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1692.  Eight  Latin  poems  of  his  own  were  in 
Addison's  collection;  one  of  them  on  "Machinse  Gesticulan- 
tes,  Anglice,  a  Pupi>et-Show,*'  another  entitled  "Sphaeriste- 
rium."  In  the  summer  of  1699,  Addison  left  Oxford  for 
Paris,  staid  some  weeks  there,  then  lived  for  a  year  at  Blois 
to  learn  French,  and,  among  other  studies,  work  at  Latin 
authors,  with  especial  reference  to  Latin  geography,  before  he 
passed  on  into  Italy.  When  he  returned  to  Paris  from  Blois, 
Addison  was  introduced  to  Boileau,  of  whom  he  wrote  to  a 
correspondent:  "He  is  old,  and  a  little  deaf,  but  talks  incom- 
parably well  in  his  own  calling.  He  heartily  hates  an  ill  poet, 
and  throws  himself  into  a  passion  when  he  talks  of  any  one 
that  has  not  a  high  respect  for  Homer  and  Virgil."  In  Decem- 
ber, 1700,  Addison  left  Marseilles  for  Genoa,  in  compan}'  with 
Mr.  Edward  Wortle}'  Montague.  He  spent  a  year  in  Ital}',  and 
was  at  Geneva  by  December,  1701,  after  what  he  called  ''a 
verj'  troublesome  journey  over  the  Alps.  My  head  is  still  giddy 
with  mountains  and  precipices ;  and  you  can't  imagine  how 
much  I  am  pleased  with  the  siglit  of  a  plain."  It  was  during 
this  troublesome  journey  that  Addison  addressed  to  Charles 
Montague,  then  become  Lord  Halifax,  his  metrical  "Letter 
fix)m  Ital}',"  with  its  patriotic  apostrophe  to  liberty  and  British 
thunder.     King  Louis,  he  wrote, 

"  strives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide 
Whom  Nassau^s  arms  defend  and  counsels  guide/' 

Addison  was  waiting  at  Geneva  for  a  coming  appointment 
as  secretaiy  for  King  William  with  the  arm}'  in  Italy  under 
Prince  Eugene,  when  he  received  news  of  the  king's  death 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1702.  With  the  life  of  the  sovereign 
Addison's  pension  dropped  ;  his  friends  were  out  of  office. 

Richard  Steele  did  not  seek  advancement  in  life  by  the  way 
of  patronage.  Enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution  caused  him  to 
quit  Oxford,  and  enlist  as  a  private  in  the  Duke  of  Ormond's 
regiment  of  Coldstream  Guards.  He  said  lighth'  afterwards 
that  when  he  mounted  a  war-horse,  with  a  great  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  planted  himself  behind  King  William  III.  against 
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Louis  XrV.,  he  lost  the  succession  to  a  very  good  estate  in  Uro 
county  of  Wesfoitl,  in  Ireland,  fram  the  same  humor  which  he 
had  preserved  ever  since,  of  preferring  the  state  of  his  minii  to 
that  of  his  fortune.  Lord  Cntta,  the  colonel  of  the  regitnvnt, 
who  was  writer  of  veise  as  well  as  soldier,  distinguished  Steele, 
made  him  his  secretary',  got  him  an  ensign's  commission,  and 
afterwards  the  rank  of  captain  in  Lord  Lucas's  regiment  of 
Fiisileers,  '\\1iile  ensign  in  the  Ouanis,  Steele  wnrta  "The 
Christian  Hero,"  as  he  afterwards  said,  '■  with  a  design  prind- 
jiallj'  to  fix  upon  his  mind  n  strong  iinprossion  of  lii-tue  aiid 
religion,  in  opposition  to  a  stronger  pro^iensity  to  unwarrantable 
pleasures. ' '  It  was  in  fonr  parts :  —  ( 1 )  Of  the  Heroism  of  the 
Ancient  World  ;  (2)  of  tJie  Bihle  Story  as  a  Link  U-tweeii  Man 
and  his  Creator;  (;'.)  of  the  Life  a  Christian  should  lead,  as  a«t 
forth  by  St.  Paul :  (4)  of  the  Common  Motives  of  Hnmnn  Ac- 
tion, best  used  and  improved  when  blended  wilh  lU'Iigion. 
There  was  a  closing  eulogy  of  William  III.,  as  a  great  cnittain. 
and,  still  better,  "  a  sincere  and  honest  man."  "  The  Chmtlan 
Hero."  dedicat^l  to  Lord  Cutts.  was  ])tililished  in  1701,  md 
was  so  well  received,  that  by  1711  it  was  in  a  llflh  editliin. 
Steele's  next  work  was  a  comedy.  "  The  Funei'al ;  or.  Grirf  k 
la  Mode."  fli-st  acted  in  1702.  It  was  —  with  satire  ngninst 
andertnkorn  and  dishonesties  of  law  —  a  comedy  of  a  lonl  whoiu 
death  was  hut  a  lethargy,  from  wliidi  he  recovered  in  tha  pres* 
ence  of  a  trusty  servant,  who,  for  good  reasons,  [lursuaded  tilin 
to  wait  a  while,  and  watch  uuoliserveil  what  weut  on  in  the  hotua 
of  mourning.  The  wit  of  the  comaly  was  free  from  prot^ully; 
it  was  emphuticftlly  moral  in  its  tone,  and  Steele 'a  warmlli  of 
paUiotic  feeling  also  found  espressfon  in  it. 

Joseph  Addison,  nt  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne'w  rrtgn, 
with  his  iwnsion  lost  and  college  debts  unpaid,  liiui  only  Ihs 
income  of  his  fellowshiii.  He  was  at  Vienna  in  NovembM', 
1702.  where  ho  showed  to  Montague's  friend,  Goorgti  Ste])oev. 
then  British  Envoy  at  Vienna,  what  he  had  sketched  of  lii« 
"Diaiognes  U]>on  the  UseAilnesa  of  Ancient  Medals."  wrilkit 
after  tlie  moilel  of  Fonlenelle'a  "  Dialogues  on  the  I'lqnlily  at 
Worlds."  They  were  not  |inb)ieihed  until  afti-r  hix  di-atli. 
Addiaon  probably  travelled  as  tutor,  but  In  Jnue,  1703.  he  wm 
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at  Hamburg,  and  politely  declined  to  be  travelling  tutor  to  the 
Bon  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  for  the  insu(licicnt  p»ay  of  a  hun- 
dred a  year.  Alvout  September,  1703,  he  had  retui'ned  to 
London,  and  was  lodged  up  three  pair  of  stairs  in  the  Ha}'- 
market.  But  his  fnend  Richard  Steele  was  again  by  his  side, 
and  was  finishing  his  second  comedy,  ^'  The  Tender  Husband  ; " 
and  Steele  afterwards  wrote :  *'  I  remember,  when  I  finished  *  The 
Tender  Husband,'  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  1  so  ardently 
wished  as  that  we  might  some  time  or  other  publish  a  work 
written  b}'  us  lx>th,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  the  *>  Monu- 
ment,* in  memory  of  our  friendship."  In  1704,  Steele's  third 
comedy,  ''  The  L3ing  Lover,"  was  produced,  and  failed,  l)ecau8e 
his  strong  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  wnter  would  not  allow 
him,  while  adapting  the  story,  to  treat  lightly  the  romancing  of 
the  hero.  Steele  felt  bound  to  uj^old  the  sacredness  of  truth, 
and  theiefore  o^Kined  his  last  act  with  the  hero  in  Newgate. 
Thus  he  spoilt  the  comedy.  The  Earl  of  Godolphin,  who  was 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  a  close  friend  of  MarllK>rough's,  and  who 
was  imssing  graduall}'  from  the  Tories  to  the  Whigs,  having 
had  the  abilities  and  claims  of  Addison  urged  on  him  by  Hali- 
fax during  the  rejoicings  over  Blenheim,  gave  him  at  once  the 
post  of  a  Commissioner  of  Appeals  in  the  Excise,  aiKl  asked 
him  to  write  a  poem  on  the  battle.  The  result  was  Addison's 
'•"Campaign,"  in  the  usual  heroic  couplets,  a  piece  much 
praised,  with  esi>ecial  admiration  of  the  use  made  of  a  recent 
gi^at  storm  for  likening  of  Marlborough  in  battle  to  the  angel, 

who, 

"  pleased  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  pei-fonn, 

Rides  ill  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm.'* 

Addison  followed  up  the  success  of  this  piece  by  publishing 
his  '^  Remarks  on  Several  Parts  of  Italy,"  with  a  dedication  to 
Lord  Somers.  They  chiefly  treat  travel  in  Italy  as  a  way  of 
illustrating  passages  from  Latin  [wets.  A  copy  of  it  Addison 
gave  inscribed  "  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  the  truest  friend,  and 
the  greatest  genius  of  his  age." 

Addison,  early  in  170G,  was  apix>inted  Under-Secretary  of 
State  to  Sir  Charles  Heilges,  a  Tor}-,  who  was,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  succeeded  in  oilice  b}-  Marlborough's  son-in-law. 
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the  Knrl  or  Sunderland.  In  the  next  year  Addison  prodaced. 
nilli  miieiL'  by  Thomas  Claj-ton,  "Rosamond,"  nn  oj>ei-a  that 
was  to  match  the  Italians  witli  Knglish  genius.  It  only  Iive<1 
lliivc  nights,  although  A<ldison  had  chosen  the  sntijeel  to  eiialilo 
liini  to  hi'ing  on  the  stage  a  compliment  to  Marltioroiigh, 

Uicliai<d  Steele  waa  ni>pointed  Gazetteer,  and  the  value  of  the 
ofHue  waa  presently  raised  Tor  liim  fiom  sistj-  to  tlii-ec  luindrvd 
]x)iind3  n  year.  He  was  matte  also  a  gen tlmnan-n slier  to  the 
IVince  Consort,  with  salary  of  a  liiindi-eil  a  year.  He  hail  Bt»ut 
this  time  an  estate  in  BarbattoeB.  Welding  over  six  hundred  a 
year  alter  payment  of  encumh ranees  u|ion  it.  This  had  twcn 
left  liim  by  a  first  wife,  who  died  only  a  few  months  alWr  mir- 
rioge.  In  September,  1707,  Steele  waa  married  to  Miss  Slatj 
Mcurlock. 

Ad<lison,  besides  his  public  work,  was  aeting  in  some  way  u 
fi-iend  and  tiitoi'  to  the  ten-year-old  son  of  tlie  Dowager  CounU 
ess  of  Warwick,  the  last  Warwick  of  the  family  of  Itidi.  Al 
tlie  end  of  1708  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  dtsmissnl  from 
his  Becretarysliip,  and  Addison,  bis  under-Bcoretary,  waa  trans' 
ferred  to  the  office  of  cbief  secretaiy  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton, 
Jast  apiminted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Addison  waa  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  many  years,  but  was  too 
nen'ons  to  siJcnk  in  the  House.  He  rose  once,  but,  em- 
bai'i'aased  by  bis  welcome,  stamraeivd  and  sat  down. 

Addison  had  gone  to  Ireland  as  chief  secretary  to  tlio  Lord 
Lieutenant,  when  Steele  issu»1  Uie  first  number  of  tlic  "Til- 
ler" on  the  12lh  of  April,  1709.  Doubtless  It  bail  occurral 
to  Steele,  aa  a  reader  of  Defoe's  "  Review,"  tliat  its  littla 
supplement  of  advices  fivm  the  Scandal  Club,  dealing  llghUjr 
with  characteristics  of  the  common  daily  life  in  commcnU 
and  imaginaiy  letters,  i-epiescnted  a  good  fonn  of  serriM 
to  societj.  Defoe  said  of  tills  light  matter,  which  aomc  cen- 
sured him  for  blending  with  his  discussion  of  great  )Hibliti 
cjuvstions,  that  many  "  care  but  for  a  little  reading  at  a  timn," 
and  "  thus  we  wheedle  tliem  in,  if  it  may  be  nllowwl  tliat  ex- 
pression, to  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  who,  rotlier  than  talu 
more  pains,  would  be  eontt^nt  with  their  ignoi'nnce,  and  scorch 
into  nothing."     tJi>oii  liiU  bint,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  tliia  splritf 
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Steele  acted  when  he  planned  and  began  the  "  Tatler,"  without 
taking  his  friend  Addison  into  his  councils.  The  *'Tatler," 
planned  to  give  a  little  of  its  space  to  news,  was  a  i)enny  pai^er, 
published  three  times  a  week  ;  and  it  was  not  until  eightj'  num- 
bers had  appeared,  and  its  success  was  complete,  that  Addison 
returned  to  London,  became  a  contributor,  and  was  drawn  by 
Steele  into  a  form  of  writing  that  brought  all  his  ix)wers  into 
use.  Steele  closed  the  "Tatler"  at  No.  271,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1711,  and  it  was  re-issued  in  four  volumes. 

On  the  1st  of  March  ap^jeared  the  first  number  of  its  suc- 
cessor, the  *'  Si)ectator,"  which  excluded  politics,  and,  like  the 
**Tatler,'*  was  Steele's  paper,  but  in  which  he  had,  from  the 
first,  Addison's  co-operation.  The  "  Spectator  "  was  published 
daily,  and  its  price  was  a  penn}*,  until  the  1st  of  August, 
1712,  when  a  halfpenny  stamp  duty  killed  many  journals.  It 
reduced  the  sale  of  the  '^  Spectator,"  which  then  had  its  price 
raised  to  twopence.  Steele  and  Addison's  "  Spectator  "  ended 
at  No.  555,  Dec.  6,  1712.  The  other  numbers,  to  635  (June 
18  to  Dec.  20,  1714),  forming  afterwaixls  the  eighth  volume, 
represent  Addison's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revive  it,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  it  had  ceased  to  api^ear.  Steele's  hearty 
interest  in  men  and  women  gave  life  to  his  essays.  He  ap- 
proached even  literature  on  the  side  of  human  fellowship; 
talked  of  pla3'8  with  strong  personal  regard  for  the  plajers ; 
and  had,  like  Addison,  depths  of  religious  earnestness  that 
gave  a  high  aim  to  his  work.  He  sought  to  turn  the  current 
of  opinion  against  duelling.  Some  of  his  lightest  papers  were 
in  accordance  with  his  constant  endeavor  to  correct  the  false 
tone  of  society  that  made  it  fashionable  to  sjjeak  with  contempt 
of  marriage.  No  man  labored  more  seriousl}-  to  establish  the 
true  influence  of  woman  in  societ}'.  Addison's  delicate  humor, 
and  fine  critical  perception,  produced  essays  with  another  kind 
of  charm.  The  Saturday  papers  in  the  ''  Spectator,"  which 
many  would  read  on  Sunday,  were,  as  a  rule,  on  subjects  that 
would  harmonize  with  thought  on  sacred  subjects,  and  the 
series  of  eighteen  papers  in  which  Addison  brought  Milton  into 
fashion,  by  his  criticism  of  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  begun  on  Sat- 
urday, Jan.  5,  1712,  were  the  Spectators  for  the  first  eighteen 
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Snliiiiliijs  of  1712.  Eleven  essays  on  the  pleasures  of  Imsgi- 
imtion  (Nos.  411-421)  were  another  importADt  series  of  his, 
appearing  tveiy  day,  from  June  21  to  July  R,  1712.  To  the 
sketches  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  auil  other  mcmlwre  of  Uic 
Spectator  Club  both  friends  contributed,  but  tbej  owed  most 
to  the  fine  humor  of  Arldison. 

Ill  1714,  Steele  sat  as  M.P.  for  Stockbridge,  in  Dorset.  He 
put  forth  &  pamphlet  which  is  deBcribed  by  its  long  title :  "  The 
Crisis ;  or.  a.  Discourse  Representing,  from  the  most  Anlhentick 
Eecords,  the  just  Causes  of  the  late  Happy  Revolution  :  and  the 
several  Settlements  of  the  C'rowus  of  England  and  Scotland  on 
her  Blajesty ;  and  on  the  Demise  of  her  Majesty  without  rssiie, 
upon  the  most  Illnstrious  Princess  Sophia.  .  ,  .  >V1tb  aone 
Seasonable  Remarks  on  the  Danger  of  a  Popish  SucoeBsor." 
The  Qtieen,  in  her  speech  on  opening  Parliament,  said,  "There 
are  some  who  are  arrived  to  that  height  of  malice  as  to  inslnnste 
that  the  Pi-olestant  Succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover  is  in 
danger  nnder  my  Govenimont,"  The  Lords,  mostly  l>Titg8, 
summoned  before  them  tlie  printer  and  publisher  of  "Tlie  Puh- 
lie  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  and  committed  them  to  the  custody 
of  the  Black  Rod.  Harley,  Lord  Oxford,  had  given  Swift  ■ 
hundred  j>oundR  for  wriling  it,  Init  now  affected  Indignation  at 
its  lone.  The  House  of  Commons,  mostly  Tory,  ft'll  upon 
Steele  aa  author  of  the  "Crisis"  and  of  a  pamphlet  called 
"The  Englishman, "  Iwing  the  close  (No.  57)  of  the  juiper  ao 
called.  Steele  defended  himself  well,  lint  he  was  expelled  the 
House  on  the  inth  of  March,  1714,  by  a  majority  of  245  agalbU 
152. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  brought  the  Whlga  again  into 
power,  Steele  was  made  snncyor  of  the  royal  stablps  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  a  deputy- lion  tenant  in  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  for  llidcllt^sex.  Through  the  d<'ath  of  Die  so^'^rpign. 
the  license  of  the  royal  eoni[>aiy  at  Dniry  Ijine  ix-quired  re- 
newal. Sleele  was  applied  to;  hia  name  was,  at  liieir  reqnnt, 
inserted  in  the  patent  as  Governor  of  the  Company,  and.  In 
kindly  relnlion  with  the  players,  he  l>egan  to  reeeivc  an  iBcome 
of  sis  hundred  a  year  fiiim  the  theatre.  He  w.-vs  returned  alao 
to  the  first  tVliamunl  of  Geoi^  I.,  as  member  Ibr  Bonmgfa- 
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bridge  in  Yorkshire;  and  in  April,  1715,  he  was  one  of  three 
deputy-lieutenants  who  were  knighted  upon  going  up  to  the 
king  with  an  address. 

In  this  jeai*  Steele  published  a  translation  of  an  Italian  book 
on  "  The  State  of  Roman  Catholic  Religion  throughout  the 
World,*'  with  an  ironical  dedication  to  the  Poi^e.  At  Drury 
Lane  he  produced  his  friend  Addison's  one  corned}',  ''  The 
Drummer,"  written  some  3'ears  before.  It  was  not  successful, 
and  is  noticeable  chiefly  as  another  illustration  of  the  religious 
feeling  that  was  a  mainspring  of  the  literary  work  of  Steele  and 
Addison.  A  mock  ghost  of  a  drummer  brings  out  a  lively 
dread  of  the  supernatural  from  below  the  surface  of  a  fop  who 
sets  up  for  an  atheist.  Though  Addison  had  no  success  iu 
comedy,  his  famous  tragedy  of  "  Cato,"  first  performed  in 
1713,  had  great  immediate  popularity. 

Addison  died  in  1719,  aged  forty-seven;  and  his  friend 
Steele  survived  him. 

For  his  opposition  to  the  Peerage  Bill,  Steele's  patent  at 
Drurj'  Lane  was  thi-eatened  hy  the  Government,  and  he  started 
a  paper  called  the  "  Theatre,"  continued  from  Jan.  2  to  April  5, 
1720,  to  protect  his  own  interests  and  those  of  the  stage. 
Steele's  patent  was  revoked,  wliereb}'  he  was  deprived  of  his 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  three  years'  continuance  of 
that  income  after  his  death.  This  act  proceeded  chieflj*  from 
tlie  ill  will  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. In  May,  1721,  Steele  was  restored  to  his  office  by  the 
good  will  of  Robert  Walpole,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasurj- ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  1722  —  the  year  of  the  death  of  liis 
onl}' son,  Eugene  —  he  produced,  with  very  great  success,  his 
fourth  and  last  comedy,  ''The  Conscious  Lovers."  This  was 
founded  upon  Terence's  *'Andria,"  designed,  Steele  said  in 
the  preface,  **to  be  an  innocent  performance,"  and  written 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  a  scene  in  the  fourth  Act,  in  which  the 
younger  Bevil  so  deals  with  a  challenge  from  a  friend  as  to 
enforce  once  more  Steele's  doctrine  that  Christian  dut}-  rises 
far  above,  and  utterly  condemns,  the  point  of  honor  woi'shipped 
by  the  duellists.  The  old  tenderness  of  Steele's  love  for  Addi- 
son appeared  also  this  year  in  a  letter  to  Congreve,  prefixed 
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to  a  new  edition  of  Addiaon's  comcdj-  of  "The  Dnunmer." 
Steele  began  two  more  comedies,  "  The  School  of  Action  '*  and 
"The  Gentleman,"  but  his  health  failed.  He  withdrew  fVom 
Ix>iidon  to  the  West  of  England,  and  about  172G  settled  on  u 
mortgaged  estate  of  his,  at  Llangunnor,  near  Caiinartlien. 
There  he  was  at  home,  with  failing  health  and  struck  witli 
jMiky,  ut  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  One  who  knew 
him,  and  reccive<l  kindness  fVom  liini  in  liis  last  days,  said  of 
Steele.  "  I  was  told  he  retained  his  cheerful  swectnuas  uf 
temper  to  the  last,  and  would  ol^ou  be  carried  out  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening  where  the  countiy  lads  and  lasses  were  assembled 
at  their  rural  ajjorts.  and  with  his  (wncil  give  an  order  on  hia 
agent,  the  mercer,  for  a  new  gown  to  Ihc  best  dancer."  Mteelc 
(lied  on  the  1st  of  September.  1729.  haiing  eurvi\e<l  Addison 
about  ton  years,  Steele  had  paid  eveiy  creditor  before  liia 
death,  and  his  children  were  not  left  in  want.  He  had  been  n 
tender  husband,  a  good  father,  a  devoted  friend,  was  open  and 
kindly,  while  imprudently  generous  in  the  fellowship  of  men ; 
and  taking  hia  place  in  literature  with  a  high  sense  of  reHiwnsl- 
bility,  he  was  throughout  a  faitliful  servant  of  God  aiKl  liii 
country. 

B.  One  of  those  wlio,  in  1700,  published  their  puema  on  Blenbriaii 
wu  John  Philips,  born  December  31),  laTU.  al  Bamplon,  In  '>stiird*hlnv 
wln-re  his  ffttlier,  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  Archdeacon  of  Sdop,  Wm  vicar. 
John  Pliillpfl,  of  delicate  constitution  uid  great  sweetiieis  of  cbarwder, 
was  sent  from  lioine  educuUon  to  Winchester  School,  where  be  wna  ex- 
cused much  roiiglniess  of  school  discipline,  and  orien  rnnd  Milton  In 
play-hours.  He  bail  written  imitations  of  Milton  befoin  tin  w»s  Mut,  fu 
16M,  to  Chrlstcbiirch,  Oxford.  TUlts  Ills  simple,  modest  cbeerfuln«M, 
Kud  his  <\v,i<:Vi  wit,  surrounded  him  with  friends.  MilMn  slill  waa  Ma 
favorite  study,  and  he  knew  Tlrgll  almost  by  be&rC  He  trftced  out 
UitUiii's  Imitations  of  the  classics,  and  himself  Imitated  the  blauk-Ttna 
of  his  ninsier  poet.  He  was  destined  fur  the  protessloii  of  meilichte.  and 
deli);hted  in  natural  science,  but  his  weak  health  niwie  liiin  unfit  far 
active  duty.  At  college  he  wrote  in  playful  mood,  to  stig(;e«t  lo  a  car*- 
leu  friend  the  value  of  a  shilling  tn  tlie  pocket,  hl>  "  Splendid  Shilllnn," 
a  burk*B<|ue  poem  represcntiug,  In  aUiut  a  liundrvd  and  fifty  line*,  tJM 
commonest  images  In  liieh-snundinc  Mlltonlc  verse.  In  style  a>  In  auti- 
jwt  It  wiis  small  coin  g1nrllir<d,  ]ierhaps  the  best  piece  of  burlnquo  writ- 
ing In  our  literature.  Tliia  was  read  In  manuKcriiil.  pralHid,  enpteil, 
prlnt«d  without  authority.    It  gave  l>hllt|M  a  n^ulathiu  for  wit  wlitm 
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he  came  to  London,  and  he  was  hospitably  received  into  the  house  of 
Henry  St.  John  (afterwards  Lord  Bulingbroke),  wlio  was  two  years  his 
junior.  St.  Jolm  bad  entered  Parliament  for  Wootton  Basset  in  1701, 
and  became  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  support  of  Robert  Harley. 
When  Halifax  and  Lord  Godolphin  set  Addison  writing  a  poem  upon 
Blenheim,  their  rivals,  Harley  and  St.  John,  asked  for  a  poem  on  the 
same  theme  from  John  Philips,  and  it  appeared  in  1705  as  '*  Blenheim: 
a  Poem  inscribed  to  the  Kight  Honorable  libbert  Harley,  Esq.,"  a  strain 
of  blank-verse,  with  echoes  in  it  of  the  roll  of  Milton's  music.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  the  authorized  edition  of  '*  The  Splendid  Shilling: 
An  Imitation  of  Milton.  Now  First  Correctly  Published."  In  1706, 
John  Philips  published,  also  in  blank-verse,  at  a  time  when  the  ortho- 
dox measure  was  "heroic"  couplet,  his  carefully-written  poem  in  two 
books,  "  Cider."  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  fonn  of  poem  which  in 
modern  literature  had  its  origin  in  Virgil's  "  Georgics,"  and  which  had 
been  esi)ecially  cultivated  in  Italy  by  Alamanni,  Rucellai,  Tansillo,  and 
others;  indeed,  Philips's  "Cider"  was  presently  translated  into  Italian. 
John  Philips  was  preparing  to  rise  to  a  higher  strain,  and  attempt  a 
poem  on  **  The  Last  Day,"  when  his  health  entirely  failed,  and  in 
February,  1708,  he  died  of  consumption  in  his  mother's  house,  at  Here- 
ford, when  he  was  not  yet  thirty-three  years  old. 

9.  Ambrose  Philips,  born  in  1671,  was  seventeen  years  older  than 
Pope.  He  was  of  a  good  Leicestershire  family,  and  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  came  to  London,  was  a  zealous  Whig, 
and  published,  in  1700,  "The  Life  of  John  Williams,  Archbishop  of 
York,"  celebrating  him  as  an  opponent  of  the  policy  of  Laud.  Ambrose 
Pliilips  became,  next  to  Steele,  Addison's  most  familiar  friend.  In 
1709,  when  his  "Pastorals"  had  been  some  time  published,  he  was 
in  Copenhagen,  and  wrote  thence  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  "A  Winter 
Piece,"  much  lauded  by  Addison  in  the  "Spectator."  Addison  was 
over-zealous  on  his  friend's  behalf,  and  greatly  mai^nified  in  the  "Spec- 
tator" Philips's  translation  of  Kacine's  "  Andromaque,"  as  "The  Dis- 
trest  Mother,"  acted  in  1711.  Pope's  "Pcistorals"  were  four,  entitled 
"Spring,"  "Summer,"  "Autumn,"  "Winter,"  and  their  shepherds 
had  names  from  the  ancient  classics.  Ambrose  Philips,  in  his  six 
"Pastorals,"  included  Spenser's  "Shepherd's  Calendar"  among  his 
models,  and  had  among  his  shepherds  Lobbin,  Thenot,  Colinet,  Cuddy, 
and  Hobbinol.    He  died  in  1749. 

10.  Addison,  having  received  from  Oxford  a  poem  in  praise 
of  his  "  Rosamond,"  sought  out  the  autlior,  and  found  liim  to 
be  Thomas  Tickell  (b.  1G8G,  d.  1740),  son  of  a  Cumberland 
clergj'man,  and  undergraduate  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Tickell  thenceforth  became  Addison's  friend  and  follower.  In 
1710  he  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship,  which  he  continued  to 
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holil  nntil  bis  marriage  in  1 726.  Under  Addison's  patronage,  he 
early  took  part  in  potitical  affairs,  and  rose  to  be  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland. 
He  is  most  frequently  mentioned  now  on  account  of  the  part  he 
played,  conscionsiy  and  unconsciously,  in  diisturbing  the  fHendly 
relations  of  Addison  and  Poi>c.  In  1713.  Tickell  wrot«  for 
Steele's  paper,  the  "  CJuai'dian,"  a  aeries  of  five  cpsaj-s  on 
pastoral  i>oetry,  which  led  np  to  a  glorification  of  Addison's 
friend,  Ambrose  Philips;  the  Inst  essay,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
ending  with  the  dictum  that  TlieocrituB  "  left  his  dominions  ts 
Virgil,  Vii^il  left  his  to  his  son  Sjienser,  and  Sjx>nscr  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hia  eldest-born,  Philips."  Of  Pope's  pastorals  there 
was  only  implied  condemnation.  Fojie  resented  this,  and>  08 
Tickell  was  Addison's  retainer,  Pope  would  rightly  lM!lle?e 
Addison  privy  to  the  slight  thiis  put  upon  him.  Ho  took 
prompt  revenge  cleverly  in  the  "Goanlian"  for  April  27 
(No.  40),  with  an  essay  prafessing  to  be  one  moiv  of  tlie 
series.  This  essay  proceeded  to  conijurc  Poiie  and  Phiiiits, 
and  did  so  with  ironicul  praise  of  all  that  I^igte  Ihonglit  norat 
in  Philips,  and  ironical  condemnation  of  himactT  in  i-omjiaoy 
with  Virgil,  But  a  worse  disturbance  came  aftcrwnnla.  In 
1715,  in  the  same  week  in  which  ap|}earc<l  the  first  volume  nf 
Poi>e's  translation  of  the  "Iliad,"  Tonson  pnblisheil.  tm  a 
verse  pamphlet,  "  The  First  Book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  Tmns- 
lated  by  Mr.  Tickell."  It  had  this  notification:  "To  Iho 
Reader,  1  must  inform  tlie  reader,  that,  when  I  Itogan  tills 
First  Book,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  tiansLiting  tho  wboto 
■  Iliad  ; '  but  had  tlie  pleasure  of  being  diverted  from  Ibmt 
design  by  finding  tlic  work  was  fallen  into  n  much  nbler  band. 
I  would  not,  therefore,  l»e  thought  to  have  any  other  view 
in  publishing  this  small  specimen  of  Homer's  •  Iliad,"  than 
III  bespeak,  if  possilile.  the  favour  of  the  publick  to  u  trnnsU- 
tion  of  Homer's  '  Odyaseis,'  wherein  I  have  already  raodfl  •oine 
progress."  In  spite  of  this  courteous  note.  Po|>e  ri-sentwl  tlie 
rivalry,  ascrilietl  it  to  Addison,  who  was  aup|N>swI  1o  lixve  |Kd- 
i*hcd  Tickcll's  verse,  and  wlio  liMik  part  iu  tin-  im'vilable  draw* 
ing  of  eomparisoJts.  Of  talk  nt  BuLkm's,  when  the  flrst  votaitM 
of  Pope's  "Iliad"  wM  new.  Gay  told  Pope,   "  Mr,  Addtson 
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says  that  3'our  translation  and  Tickeirs  arc  both  well  done,  bnt 
that  the  latter  has  more  of  Homer.  * '  Pope  now  expressed  his 
annoj'anee  in  that  satire  which  lays  a  bitter  emphasis  on  the 
defects  of  Addison, 

"  Wlio,  if  two  wits  on  rival  themes  contest, 
Approves  of  each,  but  likes  the  worst  the  best," 

but  not  without  generous  recognition  of  his  worth  as  one 

"  Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease." 

This  piece  of  satire  was  first  printed  in  1723,  then  among 
Pope's  ''  Miscellanies,"  in  1727,  and  finally  incorporated  in  the 
Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  in  1735.  Addison  was  so  free  from  un- 
generous feeling  in  tliis  matter,  that  he  went  ver}'  much  out  of 
his  way,  in  the  '*  Freeholder  '*  for  May  7,  1716,  to  sa3%  that,  as 
the  illiterate  could  judge  of  "  Virgil "  from  Dryden's  transla- 
tion, "  those  parts  of  Homer  which  have  already  been  published 
by  Mr.  Pope  give  us  reason  to  think  that  the  '  Iliad  '  will  ai>- 
pear  in  English  with  as  little  disadvantage  to  that  immortal 
poem."  Among  TickeU's  original  poems  are  "The  Prospect 
of  Peace,"  '"  The  Royal  Progress,"  ''  Kensington  Garden," 
and ''Oxford." 

11.  Nicholas  Rcwe  (b.  1673,  d.  1718),  son  of  a  sergeant-at-law,  was 
bred  to  the  law,  but,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  turned  to  literature. 
He  produced  several  plays  —  "The  Ambitious  Stepmother,"  in  1700; 
"  Tamerlane/'  in  1702;  **  The  Fair  Penitent,"  in  1703;  **  The  Biter,"  au 
unsuccessful  comedy,  in  1705;  "Ulysses,"  in  1706;  and,  in  1708,  "The 
Royal  Convert;"  afterwards,  "Jane  Shore"  1713,  the  best  of  his  trage- 
dies; and  "Lady  Jane  Gray,"  1715.  Rowe  had  a  reverence  for  Shake- 
speare, and  was  the  first  editor  of  his  works.  After  the  four  folio 
editions  of  Shakespeare's  Tragedies,  Comedies,  and  Histories,  in  1623, 
1632,  1663,  and  1085,  came,  in  1709-10,  in  seven  volumes,  "The  Works 
of  William  Shakespeare;  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  an  Account  of 
his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Nicholas  Rowe."  Rowe's  "Life  of  Shake- 
speare" preserves  to  us  the  traditions  current  in  Rowe's  time.  Upon 
the  death  of  Nahum  Tate,  in  1715,  Nicholas  Rowe  succeeded  him  as 
poet-laureate,  and  held  that  office  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  when  he 
finished  his  translation  of  Lucan's  "  Pharsalia." 

12.  Susanna  Centlivre  (b.  about  1667,  d.  1723)  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Holbeach,  in  Lincolnshire,  who  was  ruined  by  resist- 
ance to  the  Stuarts.  She  was  married  at  sixteen  to  a  husband  who  died 
in  a  twelvemonth,  then  to  an  officer,  who,  after  eighteen  months,  was 
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Idlfcid  In  >  AmI; 

meOtm  Ae  iatriwigi  Mr.  J<b^  C^Umc  Hw 
I  CDok,  vbo  num«d  >nd  «ufTlT«d  bet.  £ilie  wimc,  bet«i 
H  n^l,  RincMen  liivly  plsj%  Tilh  ^'mJ  p(ou  and  fn^nctit 

tbo-  poUlickl  feeliti;  as  ■  bean;  Wlii^    Tbe  most  ■ afiil  of 

pbj*  were  "TIm  fiuj-aody"  ir?»),  "Tlie  Wonder*'  (ITUl,  and 
DoM  Stroke  fw^Wife"  (1718). 

13.  Jobn  Hn^tBB  (b.  I«n,  d.  IT20)  *»  edacateil 
Cdlrge  tn  Lomlon;  wrote  a  poem  in  149?  on  "TIieTriumfdintf  ri  mi. 
orcMioned  by  tlie  Peace  of  Hyiwkl^."  uhI  aflcnranb  tPKeTBl  cdc*. 
papen  in  tbe  "Tatler"  and  in  Ibe  "  Special  or,"*  Innstatiun*  ftom 
FoDlenelle,  wail  ■ereral  pl>]^  He  bad  a  titoation  ia  Ibc  ftnliMlin 
Oflce;  was  roaili:  uflerwanls,  by  L««d-Cfaanc«Dor  Conpo',  Secndaff  la 
Ibe  Comniitsiona  of  Uie  Pvairei  tuitl  'lied  ol  caDHimptkiti  on  ths  tat 
nigbt  ot  Ilia  motl  mncetslul  play,  '*  Tbo  Siege  of  Dimaacua." 

14.  John  Arbntbsot  (b.  aboiit  1675.  d.  UAh)  tru  the  aaa 
of  n  Scotch  Episcojml  clci^tinan.  TIk  Reroliitino  liflviig 
deiirivcrl  Uie  fallitr  or  ituirrli  frcf^niiicnt.  Ibc  aoii,  U.U.  at 
Alwnlpcn,  cnmr  to  London,  and  tan§iil  matbcmalics  for  > 
Ihing.  lie  obtained  notice  in  IG9J.  by  ■•An  EsaioinaikiQ  of 
l>r.  Woodward's  Arcoiiul  of  tlie  Deliigo:  "  was  *Tity.  Icartnl, 
nnd  a  good  talker,  and  was  ri&iiig  into  inoiliud  |iniL'll<-p.  About 
1704,  lie  ehanix^d  lo  hi  at  K|i»oni  wli(.-n  Priiict*  (iror^  was  In 
sucfdcD  need  or  medical  attendance,  was  calli'd  Iji,  UT«t«d  bin 
80eeP9sl\illy.  ntHl  becnme  his  ren^ilar  [ihvsiciitn.  In  1709  1m 
was  made  also  llijsieian  in  Uitliimn-  to  Ibr  (jitpon,  and  FeUow 
of  the  College  of  Pliyslciana.  Already  he  \nxs  F.S.S.,  uk|  a 
fHend  also  of  tlie  wita  nml  jioDts.  In  1712  lie  wrote  one  of  llhi 
cWercst  of  Kii);li«h  jioliiit-al  satires,  "Law  U  a  BottuniWa* 
Fit;  or,  tliH  IIiHtory  of  .luhii  Bull,"  aHer  the  fashion  of  Swltt's 
'■Tale  of  a  Tub.'*  nu  nllegorj-  on  the  ]>o1itieal  dis|HitiTS  asMNil- 
ntrcl  with  Ihe  I'rencli  War  to  its  clnsc  in  tlw  Treaty  of  L'trvdit. 
In  17H  he  innii«ed  himself  with  Pmik-,  Swia.  Gay,  PankGD, 
as  memliers  of  a  Scrilibler's  Chili,  nnil  he^an  with  Pope  mkI 
Swift  .1  aatire,  ntler  the  manner  of  Ccr\-antDti,  ujmn  tb«  almtw 
of  luiiiinti  learning.  They  produced  only  Book  1.  of  the 
'-  MeinuirH  of  the  Extraordinary  Lilb,  Works,  aud  D]sco%'criM 
of  Mnrtimis  StTibk'rus. "  On  the  dt»ath  of  Qncen  Anne. 
Arbuthnot  waa  deprived  of  his  pq^Mrif^  ^  official  rtti- 
donco  at  HI.  Jomee'a. 
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15.  Thomas  Pamell,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1670,  and  M.A.  of  Trinity 
College  there,  took  deacon's  orders  in  1700,  and  in  1705  was  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Clogher.  He  married,  was  intimate  with  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  towards  the  end  of  her  reign  went  over  to  the  Tories. 
The  quee»'s  deatli  destroyed  liis  Iiope  of  advancement  by  the  change, 
raruell  obtahied  a  prebend  through  the  influence  of  Swift,  and  in  1716 
was  vicar  of  Finglass.  He  died  in  1718,  aged  thirty-nine,  and  his 
friend  Pope  published,  in  1722,  a  collected  edition  of  his  iK)ems.  The 
l)e8t  of  them  was  "The  Hennit,"  modernized  from  an  old  moral  talc. 

16.  Lewis  Theobald,  son  of  an  attorney,  at  Sittingbournc, 
in  Kent,  and  bred  to  the  law,  published,  in  1714,  a  translation 
of  the  ''  Electra  "  of  Sophocles ;  and  produced  in  the  following 
year  an  acted  tragedy,  the  ^'  Persian  Princess,"  written  before 
he  was  nineteen.  His  *'  Perfidious  Brother,*'  acted  in  1716,  was 
on  the  moilel  of  Otwa3'*s  '*  Orphan."  In  1715  he  published 
translations  of  the  ''  (E<lipus**  of  Sophocles,  and  versions  from 
Aristophanes  of  ''Plutus"  and  ^^The  Clouds."  To  these  he 
had  added  opera  and  melodrama ;  in  1 725  the  pantomime  of 
*^  Harlequin  a  Sorcerer;"  and  in  172G  a  pamphlet,  called 
''  Shakespeare  Restored ;  or,  a  Specimen  of  the  many  Errors 
committed  as  well  as  unamended  hy  Mr.  Pope  in  his  late 
Edition  of  this  Poet."  Theobald  understood  Shakespeare 
})etter  than  Pope  did,  and  lived  to  show  it;  but  this  did  not 
lessen  the  annovance  of  his  attack,  and,  fresh  from  the  smart 
of  it.  Pope  made  Theobald  the  hero  of  his  "Dunciad."  In 
1727  Theobald  gave  work  to  the  critics  b}'  producing  at  Drury 
Lane,  as  a  play  of  Shakespeare's,  ''The  Double  Falsehood; 
or,  the  Distrest  Lovers."  He  made  good  his  claim  to  criticise 
Pope's  "  Shakespeare,"  by  producing,  in  1733,  his  own  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  in  seven  volumes.  The  literary  controversy 
had  brought  Shakesi>eare  into  notice.  Poi>e  had  replied  to 
Theobald's  strictures  in  a  second  edition  of  his  own  ''  Shake- 
speare," in  1728;  but  Theobald's  edition,  in  1733,  destroyed 
Pope's,  and  about  thirteen  thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold. 
Theobald  died  in  1744. 

CoUey  Cibber  (b.  1671,  d.  1757)  was  the  son  of  Caius 
Gabriel  Cibber,  a  sculptor  from  Ilolstein,  sculptor  of  the  bass- 
relief  on  the  Monument  by  which  the  fire  of  London  was  com- 
memorated.    Afler  education  at  Grantham  Free  School,  Colley 
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Cibtier  took  to  t!ie  stage  witbio  ft  year  after  tho  Rei-DlatioB :  frit 
girlit^;  liiit  services  as  an  actor  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  plars. 
Ui«n  riiiing  grailiiafly  to  twenty  sbQUi^s  a  ueek.  auil  mArT;ii)g 
upoa  timt,  with  twenty  poumla  a  year  fnxu  his  fatbcr.  His 
flr*t  [liny.  "  Ix)vc'8  La«t  Mliifl,"  haul  Dot  muefa  adi-ancnl  tun 
u  nn  Rrtor;  but  wlii-n  Vanhnigb,  in  1G97,  nuule  his  play  of 
■■'flic  Ii*lai»««"  a  »e<iiiel  to  Cibber's  first  lilny,  he  acctuvd 
ClblK-r  uH  nc'tor  of  its  It-iuliug  jinrt.  Sir  Novelty  Fasliion.  newly 
(Treated  hort]  Fopifington.  From  this  lime  to  llii*  end  of  hla 
long  life,  Cibbfr  stood  «t  the  head  of  English  fotaedians  in 
that  i)orlo<I.  Among  his  nest  plaj-a  were  "Tliic  Carvleas 
llufibami "  and  *■  Tlio  Noiijuror."  He  coutimiecl  to  write  new 
plays  and  to  alter  old  ones,  and  became  disiinguislied  as  une  of 
the  liveliest  men  of  his  age.  In  1730  he  became  jioet-Ianrrattr, 
and  retired  from  the  stage.  Having  offended  PofX.'.  tin  was 
most  alwurdly  made  the  hero  of  tlie  '■  Dnndud  "  in  its  •pcoad 
form;  nnd  when  mure  thnn  seveiily  ;-ear8  old,  he  had,  in  an 
"  Ajwlogj'  for  his  Lift',"  published  in  1740.  referred  to  Pope's 
hostility,  of  wlilch  the  BOiire«  lay  deeper  than  he  undcrBtood. 
He  took  Ilia  [ila(«  in  the  "Dnndad"  goofl-hnmoredly :  (Mih- 
li)«hed  '■  A  Letter  to  Mi'.  Pojie.  Inquiring  into  the  Motives  that 
miglit  Induwi  him  in  his  Satirical  Works  to  be  so  Frnjiiently 
Fond  of  Mr.  CiM>er'a  Name;"  and  then  "Anotlier  Ueca- 
aional  I^-tter  fii)m  Mr.  Cibher  to  Mr.  Pojie,  wherfin  the  New 
Hero's  PipfcrnH'til  to  his  Throne  in  the  '  Dnncind '  seema  not 
to  bo  acce]itecl,  and  the  Author  of  that  Poem  hie  more  Rigtitfbl 
Claim  to  It  asserted;   with  an  Expostulntory  Addi-ess  to  iho 

Kev.    Mr.  W.  W. n,   Author    of   the   New    Prefaw.    and 

Adviser  in  Ihe  Ciiiioim  Improvements  in  that  Satire."  Tliough 
Colley  Cibbcr  liDil  gUvn  up  aeting,  he  oeensionally  ptajed 
fops  and  fVelile  old  men  for  flfly  puumls  a  night.  In  1745  he 
played,  at  the  nge  of  neventy-four,  Pnndulph,  in  liis  own 
vcrsujii  of  ShnkcHpcnre's  "  King  John "  as  "Papal  Tjrantiy." 

17.  Johit  G«y  "as  of  Pope's  age,  born  near  Bamstaple.  in 
IfiHS.  iiiiil  idiicated  in  that  town  btfore  he  was  sent  to  London 
as  apiireulice  to  a  sllk-mercer.  In  t71Stemsse<l  fhuDbehitKl 
the  counter  into  the  seniee  of  thed|^H^^  MmuDtb,  u 

irsecrclAry;         in  1713k|iMU^^^^^Bl^^H^  Rural 
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Sports,"  a  Georgic,  with  a  dedication  to  Pope.  Thenceforth 
Pope  and  Gay  were  friends ;  and  to  his  new  friend,  who  had 
begun  his  career  in  verse  with  rural  themes,  Pope,  with  Tickell's 
trumpeting  of  Ambrose  Philips  fresh  in  his  ears,  suggested  the 
writing  of  a  set  of  pastorals  that  should  caricature  Philips's 
lauded  rusticity.  This  was  the  origin  of  Gay's  six  pastorals 
called  ''The  Shepheixl's  Week,"  published  in  1714,  with  a 
proem  in  prose  to  the  reader,  and  a  prologue  in  verse  to  Boling- 
broke.  But  though  the  proem  burlesqued  Philips,  and  the 
purpose  of  censure  and  caricature  was  evident  enough,  yet 
simple  speech  is  better  than  the  false  classicism  that  condemned 
it ;  and  Gay,  being  much  more  of  a  poet  than  Ambrose  Philips, 
and  in  himself,  as  Pope  said,  "a  natural  man,  without  design, 
who  spoke  what  he  thought,"  "  The  Shepherd's  Week  "  made 
its  own  mark  as  pastoral  poetry,  and,  in  spite  of  its  Cloddipole 
and  Hobnelia,  by  its  own  merit  went  far  to  disprove  its  case. 
At  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  Gay  went  to  the  court  of 
Hanover,  as  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  made  the 
great  success  of  his  life  just  after  the  accession  of  George  II. 
with  "  The  Beggar's  O^jKira."  The  publication  of  his  *'  Poems  " 
in  two  volumes  by  subscription  in  1720  had  produced  him  a 
thousand  pounds.  In  1726  he  published  his  ''  Fables,"  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  whom  they  professed 
to  be  written.  In  January,  1728,  his  "Beggar's  Opera," 
written  on  Swift's  suggestion,  with  Newgate  character  to 
caricature  Italian  opera,  was  produced  with  wonderful  success. 
Ga}'  was  a  bright,  natural  i>oet.  Captain  Macheath,  Polly,  and 
Luc}'  were  for  the  public  a  welcome  escape  from  the  conven- 
tional, and  Gay's  profits  from  his  author's  rights  came  to  seven 
hundred  pounds.  The  Court  considered  itself  satirized.  The 
Archbisliop  of  Canterbury  thought  that  robbery  was  recom- 
mended. The  perfoimance  of  a  sequel,  "Polly,"  was  there- 
fore interdicted.  But  Gay  got  all  the  more  from  his  bookseller 
for  the  publishing  of  "Polly,"  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Queensbeny  took  care  of  him  until  his  death  in  1732,  when  he 
leH  six  thousand  pounds  to  his  sisters. 

18.  Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  Lombard  Street,  Ma}' 
21  or  22,  1688.     He  was  the  only  child  of  Roman  Catholic 
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I  father  man  a  linen-dnper,  who  ntiRd  frtra  bro 
MM  about  the  Umc  of  his  sob'b  birtfa.  and  prcseotlr  went  k> 
liv«  at  Binfield,  about  nne  miks  ttom  Windsor,  on  Uw  bwder 
nt  tiie  forest.  Sidtly  and  frBlt  frooi  birth,  Pope  got  iBstrartioa 
ai  lidine  from  a  funily  priest  named  B«tiii$.l«r.  was  seot  Ux  a 
Kliort  time  to  school  at  Twiifonl,  tli«n  to  Lutulun,  wliere  be  cm- 
tnv4^  to  »ee  Dr^den,  who  had  interest  for  titm  boUi  as  |Hx-t  and 
a»  Itoinan  Catholic.  Pope,  still  a  boy.  went  lionie  to  Binfl«4d, 
studied  in  bU  own  way.  and  tried  hia  skill  in  rerse  u|k>d  ti-aB»- 
latioRsand  imitations  of  Latin  and  English  povis  —  some  of 
them  done,  he  said,  at  fonrtecn  or  Gfleen  yean  otd.  The 
popularity  of  Dnden*9  "  Fables  '*  also  caused  him  to  try,  in 
Drydcn'a  manner,  adaptations  of  Chaucer.  At  the  agt  of 
sixteen,  in  1704,  Pope  wrote  Uia  "Paatorab;"  but  as  thejr 
were  not  printetl  until  Ue  was  twcnty-oiie,  they  liad,  of  cotmr, 
the  benellt  of  Uter  revision.  Tliis  was  the  case  with  all  jmt' 
niltt  work  of  the  [)oet,  who  n-i-otc  of  himself  ('-  Epistle  to 
Arliulhnot" ') : 

"  A»  y*l  a,  child,  nor  jei  a  fiwl  lo  fsine, 

1  liepeil  hi  uuinlwra,  for  [lii.'  tiumben  nine." 
PojM!  first  apiieaiet]  iis  a  [kjcI  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  ia 
Tonson's  "Poetical  Miscellanies,"  of  wliich  the  aeries  bad 
Ixten  begun  by  Drtdcn,  and  a  former  volume  had  roDtain«1 
the  first  pul'lisbi-<l  writing  of  Aildison.  The  sl^Eth  part,  issunl 
in  17UI(,  0[)ened  with  the  "Pastorals"  of  Ambrose  Philips,  and 
closeil  wiih  "  Paatorala  "  by  Mr.  Alexander  Poiw.  Jt  coiitainctl, 
also,  Po|)e's  "  Jiinuary  and  May."  from  Chancer'a  "  Merchant's 
Talc,"  and  !'0|>e*B  "  Kpisude  of  SnriKdon,"  translated  flttni  Ike 
Tweinii  and  SixU-enlh  Hooks  of  Homer's  Hind,  with  two  jtonns 
in  praise  iif  Poi<e'a  "  Pastorals,"  one  of  lliein  by  Wj-ulierfoy. 

In  the  "Spectator"  for  May  15,  1711,  npix-arwl  tlw  adver- 
tisement, "This  day  is  published  'An  Essay  on  Criticism.* 
Printed  for  W.  Lewis,  in  Knssell  Street,  Covent  Garden.** 
Lewis  was  a  Roman  Catholic  bookseller.  Published  In  1*11, 
the  "  Kssny  "  had  been  written  as  early  as  in  1709.  It  w«* 
writing  about  willing,  in  llio  fnskiou  of  the  day.     Young  Vo\m 


was    fuUowing    the    lead 
Crltlohun,"  thougU  b 


'  Essay  on 
,"  was  thit 
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work  of  a  fresh  .mind,  with  native  vigor  of  its  own ;  and  Pope 
surpassed  all  preceding  attempts  to  write  couplets  that  packed 
thought,  with  brilliant  effect  of  antithesis  and  shrewd  aptness 
of  word,  within  the  compass  of  a  line  or  couplet.  Almost  every 
truth  is  associated,  in  a  thoughtful  mind,  with  considerations 
modifying  any  one  abrupt  expression  of  it ;  therefore,  whoever 
seeks  to  express  thought  by  a  succession  of  bright  flashes  of 
speech  must  frequently  say  more  or  less  than  he  means.  For 
many  of  us,  even  now,  the  unaffected  style  of  a  time  thinker  is 
like  the  daylight  that  we  work  in  and  don't  stay  to  praise. 
Yet  Pope,  while  jjerfecting  an  artificial  style,  was  in  his  own 
way  very  much  in  earnest.  In  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism," 
while  he  followed  the  lead  of  Boileau  in  setting  up  for  models 
the  Latin  writers  of  the  Augustan  time  as  the  true  artists  who 
formed  their  stjle  on  nature,  he  dwells  more  than  Boileau 
dwells  on  the  fact  that  nature  is  ^^  at  once  the  source,  and  end, 
and  test  of  art."  The  spiiit  of  the  "Essay  on  Criticism"  is, 
as  a  whole,  thoroughly  generous.     Po^^e  saw  no  critic  in 

**  The  bookful  blockhead  ignorantly  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head." 

He  knew  the  weak  side  of  the  legislation  upon  literature  that 
had  its  source  in  Paris,  for  cntic-learning  flounshed  most  in 

France : 

"  The  Rules  a  nation  bom  to  serve  obeys ; 
And  Boileau  still,  in  right  of  Horace,  sways." 

In  Pope's  ideal  critic, 

"  Good-nature  and  good-sense  must  ever  join : 
To  err  is  human;  to  forgive,  divine." 

There  was  no  ill-nature  in  the  poem,  unless  it  were  ill-nature 
to  pair  in  a  line  Blackmore  and  Melbourne  for  their  attacks  on 
Dryden,  and  laugh  at  Dennis,  who,  with  real  merit,  rather  too 
much  assumed  the  god,  and  was,  in  politics,  intolerant  of  that 
which  was  to  Pope  most  sacred.  The  wise,  he  said,  can  bear 
to  be  told  their  faults : 

"  But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak. 
And  stares,  tremendous,  with  a  threat'ning  eye, 
Like  some  tierce  tyrant  iu  old  tapestry." 


5;^8 
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Joliii  Doniiis  hud  jirocUiccil  a  play  of  "  Aiipius  and  Vii'ginift." 
Ilia  sUrc  WU3  a  cliai-uctcnsUc.  ^'lie  Btarts,  stares,  and  looks 
round  liim  at  eveiy  jerk  of  liis  jierson  foi-ward,"  saiil  Steele; 
and  he  liad  an  afTcction  in  his  writing  for  the  woixi  "  tre- 
mendous," that  became  a  joke  against  bim.  Poi>e  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Spectator"  for  Blay  14,  1712  (No.  378),  his 
''Meaaiali:  a  Sacrocl  Eclogiio.  in  Imitation  of  Villi's  'Pol- 
lio,'  "  The  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil,  predicting  tbe  birth  of  a 
wonderful  boy  while  Pollio  is  consul,  and  sairl  by  Vii^l  to  linvo 
l>t'en  founded  on  Sihyllino  verses,  has  a  parallelism  with  parts 
of  Isaiali,  which  Poiie  thei'etoi-c  fonned  into  a  Vlrgilian  eclogue. 
The  artiSoinl  gardening  of  the  time  had  its  match  in  the  or- 
namental cultivation  of  the  fields  of  poetry.  But  there  la 
elevation  in  Tojie's  "  Messiah,"  though  it  does  write  "  dewy 
nectar"  whore  Isaiah  had  written  "  righteousness,"  and  rcflno 
sheep  into  the  "fleecy  oare."  Po[»e  conlriliuted  also  to  the 
"Spectator"  of  Nov.  4,  1712,  a  short  letter  with  some  lines 
on  "  Cephahia  and  Procris,"  and  another  letter  ui>on  the  Em- 
peror Adrian's  linca  begiiniiug,  "  Animula,  vaguhi.  hlandula,'* 
to  the  "  SiKJotator  "  of  Nov.  10.  Out  of  this  con-e«i>ondenco 
came,  hy  Steele's  suggestion,  Po])e's  poem  ealkil  "  The  I>ying 
Christian  to  his  Soul." 

In  1712,  Bcrnai'd  Lintot,  the  publisher,  imitated  Tonsou  by 
pnxlucing  a  volumo  of  "  lliseellaucous  Poems  and  Transla- 
tions." Poi>e  may  have  been  its  editor.  It  contained  tranaln- 
lions  of  his  fiom  Statins  and  0\id,  with  smaller  original  pieovs, 
and  "  The  Baiie  of  the  Lock  "  in  its  flrat  form,  in  two  books. 
"  Tho  Rajw  of  the  Lock  "  ai-ose  out  of  a  suggestion  mw\e  to 
Pope  by  his  fticnd.  Sir,  Caryll,  that  a  family  iinarrel  arising  out 
of  tho  liberty  taken  by  Loixl  I'ctie.  aged  twenty,  in  cutting  off 
a  lock  of  tho  hair  of  Miss  AraU'lln  Pcrnior,  daughter  of  iii. 
Fermor,  of  Tiismoi-c,  might  be  made  the  subject  of  »  playfiil 
[nxm  thtil  ]x.<rtiapit  wouh)  restore  in-aec.  Tbe  i-esult  was  an  aln>' 
satire  uu  thu  vanities  of  f\tshionuble  life,  which  Pojw  tliought  he 
could  enlarge  into  mock-hcroit!  by  pruviding  an  epic  machineryi 
lively  and  alight  enough  to  lie  in  lig  v  with  its  desijjn.  The 
reading  of  a  French^^iTi  'JMa  ^'-  fl        's"  l>y  the 


AbM  ViUnra.  whidi> 
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of  spirits  of  the  four  elements,  —  sylphs,  gnomes,  nymphs,  and 
salamanders,  —  suggested  to  him  what  he  called  a  Rosierucian 
machinery  of  sylphs  in  place  of  the  interposition  of  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses.  Addison  told  Po^xs  that  his  [xx^m,  as  it 
stood  in  Lintot's  "  Miscellany  "  in  1712,  was  "  merum  sal,"  a 
delicious  little  thing,  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  improve ; 
and  Pope,  then  irritable  towards  Addison,  ascribed  honest  and 
natural  advice  to  a  mean  motive.  In  1714  Pope  reproduced 
" The  Rai)e  of  the  Lock,"  as  "an  Heroi-Comical  Poem  in  Five 
Cantos,"  separately  published.  Lintot  paid  seven  pounds  for 
the  original  two  cantos,  and  fi^en  iK)unds  for  the  enlarged 
poem.  Success  was  immediate.  The  poem  went  through 
three  editions  in  the  year.  In  some  sense  inspired  by  Boileau*s 
"Lutrin,"  as  the  ''Essay  on  Criticism"  was  inspired  by 
''L'Art  Po^tique,"  ''The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  was  a  i>oem 
that  surpassed  all  former  writing  of  the  kind.  The  fairy 
machinery  was  handled  daintily ;  the  style  suited  the  theme. 
As  in  the  ''Essay  on  Criticism,"  there  was  a  predominant 
good  humor ;  and  substance  was  given  to  the  work  b}'  under- 
lying English  seriousness,  that  makes  the  whole  a  lesson  summed 
up  by  Clarissa's  sjxiech,  in  the  fifth  canto,  which  has  for  its 
closing  lines : 

"  good  humor  can  prevail 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding  fail. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul." 

There  is  more  than  idling  in  such  lines  as  those  which  repre- 
sent tlie  lady's  toilet-table  as  an  altar,  the  toilet  itself  as  a  reli- 
gious rite ;  and  place  the  ladj^'s  Bibles  by  her  looking-glass, 
among  puffs,  iK)wders,  patches,  and  billets-doux. 

Poise's  literary  life  falls  into  three  periods,  corresponding  to 
three  reigns.  Under  Queen  Anne  he  produced  his  own  earlier 
poetr}' ;  under  George  I.  he  was  translator  of  Homer,  and  edit- 
or of  Shakespeare  ;  and  the  later  period  of  his  own  verse  falls 
under  the  reign  of  George  II.  After  publishing,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1715,  his  version  of  Chaucer's  "Temple  of  Fame," 
Bernard  Lintot  publisheil,  in  June  the  same  year,  the  first 
of  the  six  volumes  of  Pope's  "  Iliad,"  containing  four  booka 
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with  prefatory  matter.  A  volume  of  the  •'■  Iliad  "  appeared 
annually  after  tlie  first  in  I71o,  until  there  was  a  pause  in  171D, 
and  in  1720  the  work  was  completetl  by  the  issue  of  the  RflU 
and  sixth  volumes.  Foi^e  was  paid  two  hiindreLl  pounds  a 
volume  by  his  ]>ulilishers,  an^I  six  hundred  and  sixty  copies  lo 
sii|iply  subsL'ribcrs.  Pojms's  flieiwl,  Parnell,  wrote  the  Life  of 
Homer,  Bi'oome  and  others  found  material  for  notes  ;  but  Pope< 
aller  deducting  payment  for  aid,  must  havo  rweived  at  least 
livo  thousand  pounds  for  his  translation  of  the  "  Iliad."  All 
Uia  original  work  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  had  not  brouglit  him 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  Dr^den  had  not  obtained  more  than 
twelve  hnndred  iraunds  for  liis  translation  of  Viigil.  Pops 
next  undertook  to  supply  Ton&on  with  an  annotated  edition  ot 
Shakespeare,  and  Lintot  with  a  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey." 
For  each  there  was  to  be  a  subscription- list.  In  the  proposals 
for  a  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  Pojie  said  he  had  under- 
taken it,  but  that  tim  subscription  was  also  for  two  fiiends  who 
would  assist  him  in  his  work.  These  were  Broome  and  FentoD. 
William  Broome  had  been  educated  at  Eton  as  a  foundation  acbalar, 
Bud  at  Caiubrldge  by  tlie  subscription  of  frleuds,  and  wm  Vicar  of  Stnr* 
Slon  hi  Suffolk.  He  liad  a  liini  for  verse,  aiid,  with  repute  a*  a  Greek 
scholar,  Iiod  begun  Lis  literary  life  by  taking  pai-t  In  a  firo»e  traualatton 
of  the  "  IliHd.''  Introduced  lo  Fopc  at  Sir  Joliu  Coltou'B.  In  Cam- 
brldgeahirc,  Broome  pleased  Ilic  poet,  and  was  employed  lu  selecUng 
extracts  for  notes  lo  llic  "Iliad."  Uiwn  tlio  "  Odyssey  "  Bmomowas 
a  ciilef  helper.  He  translated  eight  books,  — the  second,  sixth,  eightli, 
eleventh,  twclftli,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third,  and  oomplleil 
all  Ihe  notes.  The  elefeiith  and  twelfth  books  lie  had  translated  Mnw 
yeiirs  l>ctore,  forhia  diversion.  While  the  "Odyssey"  translaliun  wu 
in  progreBs,  Broome  wrote  of  Pope  to  Feiilon,  '•  he  turns  every  thing  ba 
tauc^hes  into  goid."  When  it  wna  ended,  be  obiigod  I'oim  by  appeudlng 
a  note,  in  u-liich  he  claimed  for  himself  Ibo  translation  of  only  thraa 
books,  and  for  Feitlon  only  two;  with  expeclatlon  thnt  llie  n-tt  at  their 
work  WM  to  be  praised  as  Pope's  by  the  pnblk,  and  Its  ylory  llnai  clalm«d 
for  the  outhors.  But  Dmomc's  rolation  to  Pope  endoil  Iti  Ju»t  dlnxm- 
tent;  and,  with  a  sense  of  fraud  upon  his  reputation,  Iia  htdIu  ot  Pnpa 
to  Fenlon  as  a  King  of  Parnassus,  wtio  lield  "all  its  gold  and  sUvw 
■nines  aa  privileges  ot  liis  supremacy,  and  Intt  coat^cr  metala  la  the 
owners  uf  tbe  soil."  Broome  imlillslied  a  volumtt  of  Miici^naiinaui 
Poems  hi  17^,  mariied  n  rich  widow,  anil  tieeamc  T.l..n.  nt  llip  U^ln- 
ning  of  tliu  reign  of  Gcoi'gc  IL  Ho  iiad  scvoral  gnnd  prr(<>rmmUs 
and  dliKl  lu  174S>    BUjali  I^nton.  who,  ofinr  a  Cambridge  otlueatlmi. 
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had  been  usher  of  a  school  in  Surrey,  afterwards  master  of  the  school 
at  Sevenoaks;  secretary  to  Lord  Orreiy,  and  tutor  to  his  son,  Lord 
Boyle;  had  published  verse  in  1709  and  1717;  and  in  1723,  while  at  work 
for  Pope,  produced  a  tragedy,  **  Marianme."  He  also  edited  Waller, 
and  wrote  a  Life  of  Milton.  Fenton,  as  fellow-worker  on  the  "  Odyssey,*' 
translated  four  books,  —  the  first,  fourth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth. 
Pope  translated  only  twelve  books,  and  his  knack  of  translating  Homer 
was  80  easily  caught,  that,  when  he  had  touched  over  the  work  of  his 
assistants,  few  readers  could  observe  m  the  "Odyssey"  a  difference 
between  the  books  translated  by  him  and  those  done  by  his  colleagues, 
Broome  and  Fenton.  Pope's  reputation  made  the  profit  of  the  undertake 
ing;  and  his  share  of  the  earnings  by  the  '*  Odyssey,"  published  in  1725- 
26,  was  thirty-five  hundred  pounds,  after  paying  Broome  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  eight  books  and  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  notes,  and 
Fenton  three  hundred  pounds  Thus  Pope  eained  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  reign  of  George  L  by  that  work  of  his  life  which  is 
least  valuable  to  posterity.  But  it  was  the  age  of  French  classicism, 
when  Homer  and  V^irgil  were  the  names  to  conjure  by. 

During  the  years  in  which  Poi)e  was  engaged  on  Homer, 
many  changes  took  place  in  his  domestic  life.  In  1715  the 
family  removed  to  Twickenham,  where  Pope  took  a  long  lease 
of  a  house,  with  five  aci*es  of  ground,  —  the  house  thenceforth 
known  as  Pope's  Villa.  An  underground  passage  connecting 
the  land  on  opi)osite  sides  of  the  public  road,  Pope,  otherwise 
careful  of  money,  spent  much  in  transforming  into  an  orna- 
mental gi'otto.  His  father  died  in  1717  ;  and  he  lived  with  his 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  a  devoted  son,  upon  his  small  patri- 
mon}',  increased  substantiall}'  by  the  profits  of  translating 
Homer. 

In  1715  Colley  Gibber  produced  his  "  Non-juror,"  a  version 
of  Moliere's  ''Tartuffc,*'  directed  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Nonjurors  who  had  sympathized  with  the  Jacobite  insur- 
rection of  that  3ear.  It  had  a  great  success,  and  its  loyalty 
marked  Gibber  for  the  post  of  poet-laureate,  to  which  he 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Laurence  Eusden,  in 
1730.  But  its  bitterness  towards  those  who  were  of  the  faith 
of  Pope's  household  stirred  Pojxj's  resentment  against  Gibber, 
and  marked  him  for  the  post  to  which  he  was  aftei*wards  pro- 
moted in  "The  Dunciad."  Pope  expressed  his  feeling  at 
once  in  a  satirical  *'  Key  to  the  Nonjuror,"  with  a  touch  in  it 
t  serious  indignation.     This  tiitle  was  suggested  by  his  former 
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"  Key  to  tlic  I^ock,"  published  in  1715.  when  he  esi>ownde(l  tfie 
piece  as  a  i)i)liUcal  allogoi'j-.  tlie  Lock  being  the  Barrier  Treaty, 
Belinda  Queen  Anne,  and  so  forth.  Cibber  liiinself  ascribed 
Pope's  dislike  of  him  to  I'esentment  of  a  piece  of  iwrsonal  im- 
jwrtinenee,  introtluceti  by  Cibber  as  actor  of  the  cliarooler  of 
Bnyes  in  the  "  Rehearsal."' 

In  1725  Poi>e's  '*  EiHlioc  of  Shakespeare"  api»ared,  in  six 
volnmca.  Only  seven  liuiwlr«l  and  fifty  copies  were  printed, 
and  of  tliese  a  hundred  and  forty  remainetl  unsold,  until  their 
price  was  much  redueed.  Shakespeare  was  not  then  a  name 
to  conjure  with,  and  Poi>e  received  little  more  than  two  hun- 
dred ponnds  for  his  work  upon  him.  But  lie  brought  Shake- 
speare into  notice  at  a  time  when  a  writer  on  the  Laws  of 
Poetry  said,  in  1721:  "To  go  through  nil  the  soliloquies  of 
Shakespeare  would  be  to  make  a  volume  on  this  single  beul. 
But  this  I  can  say  in  general,  that  there  is  not  one  iu  all  his 
works  that  can  be  excused  by  reason  or  nature." 

When  Swill  brought  "Gulliver"  to  town,  and  was  with 
Pope  and  Gay  at  Twickenham,  in  1726,  they,  with  aid  (torn 
Arbuthnot,  began  to  collect  many  pieces,  chiefly  of  Swift's, 
into  four  volumea  of  "Miscellanies."  of  which  the  first  tiro 
uppeareil  in  1727.  Among  Poijc'a  contributions  were  a  satira 
on  Bnmet's  "History  of  His  Own  Time,"  called  "  Hemoin 
of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish,"  and  "On  Bathos;  or.  of 
the  Art  of  .Sinking  in  Poetry,"  iu  which  Pope  de.ilt  satirically 
with  many  of  the  minor  poeta  of  the  day,  and  did  not  spnro  hts 
dissatisfied  colleague,  William  Broome.  The  next  step  ttom 
tliis  was  to  "The  Dunciad." 

As  first  published  in  three  books  in  May.  1728.  "The  Dun- 
ciad "  had  Lewis  Theobald  for  its  hero.  In  tlie  first  book,  th« 
goddess  of  Dninoss  ctiosc  Theobald  to  be  Settle's  successor, 
and  carry  diversions  of  tlie  rabble  f^-om  SinilhficUl  to  Utc  poUto 
West.  In  the  second  book,  poets,  critics,  aud  liooksollora  oo»- 
tendcd  in  gnmes  to  honor  tlie  new  king.  In  the  tliin)  iNxik,  the 
new  king,  sleeping  on  the  lap  of  Duluoss,  was  tmnsiKirtcd  In  k 
vision  to  the  banks  of  Lethe,  where  Sctllc's  ghost,  liarloj;  db- 
couraed  to  him  of  the  glories  of  Ilulncss  past  and  present, 
propliosiod  tho  triumph  of  her  empire  in  the  fliturc.    In  April, 
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1729,  "The  Danciad  "  appeared  with  "Notes  Variorum  and 
the  Prolegomena  of  Scriblerus,*'  to  which  Swift  and  Arbuthnot 
had  contributed.  There  was,  of  couree,  much  outcry ;  and  in 
January-,  1730,  a  "  Grub  Street  Journal "  was  established,  which 
appeared  weekly  unto  the  end  of  1737,  Pope  contributing.  It 
professed  to  be  written  by  certain  Knights  of  the  Bathos,  who, 
under  guise  of  attack  on  Pope,  fought  his  battle,  and  really 
attacked  his  adversaries.  In  March,  1741,  Pope  published 
"The  New  Dunciad,  as  it  was  Found  in  the  Year  1741,"  with 
the  original  three  books  modified,  a  fourth  book  added,  and 
Colle}^  Gibber,  who  had  been  since  1730  poet-laureate,  repla- 
cing Theobald  as  hero. 

To  return  to  Pope's  occupations  after  the  publication  of"  The 
Dunciad"  in  its  first  form,  he  wrote,  in  1731,  his  "Epistle  on 
Taste,"  including  a  supposed  satire  on  the  false  luxury  of  the 
Duke  of  Chandos  at  Cannons.  In  August  of  that  year  he  had 
finished  three  books  of  his  "  Essa}'  on  Man."  In  1732  ap- 
peared his  epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,  "  Of  the  Use  of  Riches," 
including  his  famous  character  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  and  his 
moralizing  on  the  death-bed  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. In  the  same  year  he  published,  as  an  experiment, 
the  first  part  of  his  "Essay  on  Man,"  containing  the  first 
two  epistles  inscribed  to  Bolingbroke  as  Lflelius.  There  was 
no  author's  name,  and  for  a  little  while  nobody  —  not  even 
Swift  —  supposed  this  to  be  Pope's  work.  In  1733  Pope  pub- 
lished the  third  epistle  of  "  The  Essa}-  on  Man,"  and  an  imita- 
tion of  Horace  (Satire  1  of  Book  II.)  in  dialogue  between  Pope 
and  his  friend  Fortescue,  a  lawyer  in  good  practice,  soon  after- 
wards a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  To  the  same  year  belonged 
"The  Moral  Essa^-s,  Characters  of  Men."  In  the  summer  of 
this  year  Pope  lost  his  mother,  so  long  a  witness  to  the  suc- 
cesses of  the   son  who   cheered  her  with  unfailing  love.     In 

1734  appeared  the  fourth  epistle  of  "  The  Essa^'  on  Man."  In 
the  same  3'ear,  Pope  published  "The  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not," in  which  he  defended  himself  against   aspersion.     In 

1735  appeared  "  Of  the  Characters  of  Women  ;  "  in  1737  four 
of  the  "Imitations  of  Horace;  "  and  in  1738  the  "Universal 
Hymn,"  closing  "The  Essay  on  Man,"  and  the  satirical  dia- 
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logucs,  "  One  thonsnnil  seveu  Uuudred  .ind  thirty-eight,"  wliivh 
afterwards  fornutl  tlie  cpilugue  to  the  salii-es.  Toije's  eUilcal 
writiugs  in  the  reign  of  George  11.  iuilieate  not  only  tbe 
tlio  light  fulness  of  advancing  years,  l)iil  in  some  dc^-ce  nlao  new 
tendencies  of  tliougbt  in  Kuroi>e.  Even  thi-ough  the  wnall  piqiio 
and  [lersonal  bitterness  of  "The  Dmiciad"  there  flowed  a 
decider  current,  that  did  n-oik  of  its  time  in  scouring  ont  the 
chnnncl  through  whitli  bf  Her  Ittoratiire  wivs  to  flow  than  tliat  of 
the  email  critics  and  weak  jK>ets  who  claimed  to  represent  the 
"  understanding  age." 

"  The  Essay  on  Man,"  an  lu^ment  for  God's  goodness,  as 
Falherof  all  mankind,  excited  waira  eontrovorsy.  It  was  and 
is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Bolingbroke.  iLa  doctiines  really 
came  from  Leibnitz's  "  Ttieodicec,"  in  which, -tho  autlior  having 
spoken  in  his  preface  of  forms  and  cerc-monics  as  only  tho 
shadows  of  tho  trntli.  he  ai^iied  that  nakotl  Inith  would  easily 
bring  faith  into  aecortl  with  reason.  But  we  arc  in  love,  he 
said,  with  sniierfldal  mibllctieK.  Leibnitz  held  by  the  eontinn- 
ity  of  natnrc,  and  sought  to  Iflend  Ihi;  trntliu  of  ditfereut  schools 
of  philosophy. 

Pope,  following  Leibnitz,  argued  in  his  ■'  Essay  on  Han."  that, 
Man  being  only  part  of  the  givat  uniierse,  linked  to  it  bj-  ulee 
dependencies  and  just  gradations,  which  ho  cannot  ntulei-mand 
until  he  see  the  whole  plan  of  creation,  we  nmst  have  faith, 
while  we  see  but  in  a  glass  doi-kly,  that  "  our  i>ropvr  lilioa  i]i.>* 
ponds  on  what  we  blame ;  "  inuBt  know  that  llierv  is  iu  di»eord 
harmony  nut  undei'stoud,  in  partial  evil  uuivcrsnl  good.  Ho 
argued  that  God's  goodness  may  be  fonnd  in  ituasions  and 
imperfections  of  the  individual  niuu.  On  aelf-lovo  social  lovo 
is  built,  and  self-love,  ]nishe<I  (Vom  social  to  divine,  "  gives  thee 
to  make  thy  neiglibour's  blessing  tliinc."  llo  ai'gucd  that  God 
for  man  in  society  "  on  mnlual  wants  bnilt  mutual  happineaa," 
and  traced  ft-om  tho  state  of  nature  the  development  of  gorem- 
meut.  Here  tl>ere  was  abnegation  of  Ihe'  old  faith  of  hi» 
party  in  ttie  divine  right  of  kingK,  "  For  Nulurv  kuew  no  Right 
Divine  in  men."  Adtanee  of  thought  wan  indicated  when  from 
I'ope  tlie  (jucstion  oame : 
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Thus,  while  injuring  the  expression  of  his  mind  by  the  constant 
labor  for  a  brilliant  antithesis  not  reconcilable  with  full  sin- 
cerity of  style,  Pope  wrote  his  "  Essay  on  Man"  in  the  spirit 
of  his  lines : 

"  In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  Charity: 
All  must  be  false  tliat  thwart  this  one  great  end; 
And  all  of  God  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend." 

His  fourth  epistle  on  the  source  of  happiness  placed  it  in  virtue 
alone,  and  in  the  S37npathies  of  life : 

"  Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think, 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink; " 

placed  it  in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man,  open  to  each  who  can 
but  think  or  feel : 

"  Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God; 
Pursues  that  chain  which  links  th'  immense  design, 
Joins  heav'n  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine; 
Sees  that  no  being  any  bliss  can  know. 
But  touches  some  above,  and  some  below; 
Leanis,  from  this  union  of  the  rising  wliole, 
The  first,  last  purpose  of  the  human  soul ; 
And  knows  where  faith,  law,  morals,  all  began, 
All  end,  in  love  of  God,  and  love  of  man." 

Whatever  we  ma}-  think  of  the  sufficiency  of  Pope's  doctrine, 
it  was  assuredly  not  irreligious  in  design  or  temi>er.  Our  best 
poet  even  of  a  corrupt  and  artificial  age  did  what  he  could  to 
meet  the  scepticism  it  produced.  In  Milton's  day  it  had  been 
the  aim  of  the  great  poet  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man," 
by  answering  doubts  of  His  goodness  that  touched  doctrines  of 
the  national  religion.  A  bolder  spirit  of  doubt  now  asked 
whether  the  daily  experience  of  life  was  consistent  with  man's 
faith  in  an  All- wise  and  Almighty  Ruler.  Therefore,  even 
adapting  Milton's  line.  Pope,  to  the  beat  of  his  own  lower 
power,  sought  to  meet  this  doubt,  and  "  vindicate  the  ways  of 
God  to  man."  It  is  eas}'  to  misunderstand,  away  from  its  con- 
text, the  formula  twice  repeated  in  the  fourth  einstle,  "  What- 
ever is  is  right ; ' '  but  Pope  meant  only  what  Milton  meant 
when  he  wrote : 
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"  All  U  best,  vhoiigb  ofi  iru  doubl 
Wliat  the  unseorcluibte  diBpoK 
Of  highest  Wisdom  brings  about. 
And  uTCr  best  found  Ju  the  close." 

Pope  died  in  1744,  haring  done  nottiing  important  in  literature 
after  Uie  publication  of  tlie  fourtli  book  of  *'  The  Duneiad  "  iu 

1742. 

19.  Matthew  Green  was  born  iu  lUOO,  iuid  died  Iu  I73T;  beld  * 
poBilLon  iu  the  Custom  Uouse ;  and  ivas  dlstinguiBbed  as  a  pool  and  wiL 
He  wrote  "Tlie  Grotto,"  aud  other  poems;  but  his  most  noted  proUue- 
liiin  is  "Tlie  Spleen,''  whose  cheerful,  tliouglitful  outosylUbies  iJettll 
with  remedy  for  the  depression  of  spirits  wliicli  was  said  to  liave  lis 
source  in  the  spleuii. 

20.  Allan  Ramsay,  bom  In  1080,  at  Leadhills,  In  Lanarkshire,  wai 
llie  son  of  a  poor  worker  In  Lord  Hopotoun's  lead-mines.  lie  worked 
Uiere  himself  as  a  cliild,  washing  ore.  Then  he  was  sent  to  Edinbuiigli, 
Apprenticed  to  a  wigmaker,  and  worked  at  that  trade  some  ycara.  Bnt 
he  delighted  In  old  songs  and  l>allads  of  his  coiuitry,  and  could  Blag 
liiinself.  His  interest  in  literature  made  him  a  bookseller;  aud  bta 
(.'lieery  nature,  his  gift  of  verse  and  innocent  pride  in  It,  made  hta  abop 
populu.  Ill  1721  he  published,  by  subicription,  n  roliune  of  "  Poom*," 
partly  iu  his  native  dialect,  and,  in  ITiX,  "The  Evergreen:  Scots  roems 
wrote  by  tlie  Ingenious  before  1600."  These  were  mostly  tiikf^n  from 
Oeorge  Bannatyne's  MS.,  and  included  pieces  by  Hcnryson,  Dunhar, 
Ketmedy,  Lindsay,  and  the  true  old  ballad  of  "Johnnie  Armstrong,** 
never  before  printiHl.  It  was  one  of  the  first  signs  in  <mr  lltvratnrs  of 
the  coming  revival  of  nationality,  and  it  began  among  itia  peopio,  for 
correction  of  false  closBlcIsm.  In  Uic  same  year  followed  Allan  Bomnf 's 
" Tea-Table  Mlsoellauy,"  and  In  1723  "The  Gentle  Slicphcrd,"  of  wfalsh 
the  Srst  sketch,  only  a  short  dialogue,  hail  already  appeared  In  173M  u 
"Patle  and  Roger:  a  Tastoral  by  Mr.  Allan  Itomsay,  In  the  Seota  Dl»- 
Icct;  to  which  Is  added  an  Imitation  of  the  Scotch  Poslnml,  by  Joriali 
Iliui;hett."  Ramsay's  admirer,  Ur.  Ilurchctt,  woi  scenitary  nf  tli« 
Admiralty.  Allan  Ramsay's  "Oentle  Shepherd"  ts  a  pastoral  jAtg  lit 
five  acts,  with  rustic  humor  and  rustic  sentiment  breaking  oftoa  Into 
delightful  lyric  forms.  Duplicate  dialogue  was  pmvideil  In  tho  Ijrto 
parts,  lest  any  performer  should  be  unable  to  Slog;  for  the  "G«ntto 
Shepherd  "  has,  from  Ramsay's  lime  Ui  this  day,  been  accepted  by  Scotliah 
poosautry  as  a  play  of  their  own.  and  may  even  yet  l>n  »rcn  acted  bf 
them  in  hanis  on  holiday  uecAsions.  The  true  and  homely  sfnsfl  of  Ufa 
Is  in  the  piece,  although  Its  author  was  not  yet  so  fri>c  fnini  the  lltetur 
Influences  of  (he  time  as  to  venture  on  a  Patle  for  bts  hero  who  waa 
not  to  turn  out  well-born  at  the  end.  Tlierutore  he  is  a  "  gnntle "'  ahep- 
hnrd,  that  \n,  a  iliopherd  In  appearance,  but  really  tlie  aoD  of  k  8lr 
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William  Worthy ;  and  his  Peggy  also  proves  to  have  been  bom  a  lady. 
But  Allan  Ramsay*s  homebred  poetry  is  so  simple  and  tnie  that  it  is 
little  damaged  by  contact  with  his  more  formal  strains,  and  by  his  sur- 
face adoptions  of  the  taste  of  a  polite  world  that  helped  him  to  keep 
house  in  comfort.  He  wrote  occasional  verses  for  rich  friends,  and 
loved  the  poets.  He  sang  praises  of  Pope's  Iliad;  wrote  a  Scottish  ode 
to  Gay;  a  pastoral,  ^^Sandie  and  Richie,^'  on  the  death  of  Addison; 
another  on  the  death  of  Prior;  lamented,  in  verse,  Newton's  death  in 
1727.  For  Allan  Ramsay  had  broad  sympathies,  looked  upon  himself 
also  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  spoke  with  a  free,  musical  and  hearty 
voice.    He  died  in  1758. 

21.  In  Roxburghshire  there  was  born,  in  September,  1700, 
another  poet,  who  was  harbinger  of  a  new  time.  James 
Thomson,  eldest  son  of  the  minister  at  fklnam,  and  educated 
at  Jedburgh,  became,  in  1719,  student  of  Divinit}-  at  Ekiin- 
burgh,  where  he  had  David  Mallet  among  his  fellow-students ; 
and,  in  1720,  contributed  to  *' The  Edinburgh  Miscellany"  an 
essa}'  *'  On  a  Country'  Life,  by  a  Student  of  the  University." 
In  March,  1725,  Thomson,  aged  twenty-five,  embarked  at 
Leith  for  London.  He  arrived  almost  without  mone}' ;  what 
was  to  have  been  sent  to  him  could  not  be  sent.  His  letters 
of  introduction,  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  were  stolen  from 
him,  and  presently  he  received  news  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 
In  July  he  was  at  East  Barnet,  teaching  the  five-year-old  son 
of  Lord  Binning  to  read,  and  writing  his  "Winter."  He  be- 
came introduced  to  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay,  and  his  ''  Win- 
ter," the  first  published  section  of  his  "  Seasons,"  appeared 
in  March,  1726.  Its  author  went  to  be  tutor  to  a  ^oung  gentle- 
man in  an  academy  in  Little  Tower  Street ;  but  "  Winter  "  was 
soon  in  a  second  edition,  and  opened  a  better  career  to  the 
poet.  "Summer"  appeared  in  1727,  and  the  other  seasons 
followed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  There  is 
more  of  the  artificial  and  rhetorical  in  Thomson's  poetry  with 
its  triple  adjectives  than  we  should  now  associate  with  a  true 
sense  of  nature.  His  EngHsh  is  ver}'  Latin,  but  his  words  are 
apt,  and  he  paints  with  a  minute  truth  of  detail.  Until  French 
classicism  was  overthrown,  young  poets  who  were  growing  into 
a  new  sense  of  beauty  found  a  quickening  influence  in  Thom- 
son's "  Seasons."     Even  Burns  drew,  in  his  j'outh,  inspiration 
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from  tlic  book  wliich  came  out  in  the  ilnj*8  of  Swift's  '■  Gulli- 
ver "  and  Pope's  "Dunciad,"  alone  of  its  kind  with  one  re- 
mai'kablc  exception. 

In  1729  he  gave  to  llie  stage  his  first  tragedy,  "  Sophonisba," 
which  had  but  moderate  sncuiaB  in  aeting,  though  it  went  through 
i'our  editions  in  1730,  when  his  "  Seasons  "  first  n|ipearcd  in  a 
complete  edition,  with  "  Autumn  "  and  the  dosing  ■■  Hymn " 
of  praise  from  all  the  works  of  Nature : 

"These  119  lliey  change,  Almighty  Fnther.  Ihrse 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     Th«  roliiiig  year 
Is  full  of  Thee." 

In  1730  and  1731  Tliomson  travelle<l  in  France  and  Italy 
with  a  joung  gentleman,  Charles  Riehanl  Tatbot,  who  soon 
afterwards  dieil,  and  to  whose  memory  lie  inacril>ed  his  poem 
on  "Liberty."  Part  I.  of  "Liberty"  the  poet  iiublisbed  in 
December,  1T34,  wlien  his  [lupil's  fatlier  had  bceoRn;  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  gave  Thomson  tlic  olBec  of  Secretary  of  Brieib 
in  the  Court  of  Clianeery.  Parts  II.  and  III.  appenred  In 
1735,  Parts  IV.  and  V.  in  1736.  The  iiocra  deserval.  \wf 
haps,  more  credit  than  it  received  ;  but  "Uberty  "  was  no  ftvsh 
topic,  while  a  real  sense  of  the  charm  of  natural  objecla.  nlnnal 
gone  out  of  our  literature,  had  lieen  revived  in  *■  The  Sennoiw." 
Lord  Chunecllor  Tidliot'a  death,  in  1737,  caused  Thuinson  to 
write  a  poem  honoring  liis  memory.  He  now  lost  liis  offlve  aa 
Secretary  of  Briefs.  In  17(18  auollier  piny  of  Thumson'st 
"Agamemnon,"  was  acl«d  without  sueccsa.  In  1739  the  aaU 
iiig  of  his  play  of  '■  Mward  and  Kleonora"  was  pi-oblblleil, 
because  it  took  part,  in  marked  iKilitieal  nllusioua,  wltli  the 
Prince  of  Wales  against  the  kii^.  Hie  love  of  liU'ily  ouum^ 
Thomson  Ut  write  a  preface,  in  17-IU,  to  u  new  cditiun  of  Mil- 
ton's "  Areopagitiea  ;  "  he  wrote  also  in  Lliat  year,  with  MsUet. 
tbo  mosque  of  *'  Alfl-cd,"  which  »>nlnins  Ihe  now  imlional  eutm 
of  "liidc  Britannia."  In  1744  Thomson  received  the  sinceure 
oftlco  of  Surveyor-Ocncral  of  the  Leeward  Islaiida,  worth  Uirce 
hundred  imunds  a  3'ear.  In  I74.i  his  moat  siiccessfiU  |ilay, 
"Tanci-cd  and  Sigismunda,"  was  acteil  at  Drury  Lane.  In 
1747  bp  visited   SlieQHtOOG    at  tlic    Leasowci,  ajul  afliTn-nrHs 
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worked  at  a  poem  begun  jears  before,  "  The  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence,'* in  Spenser's  manner.     He  died  in  1748. 

22.  John  Dyer  was  bom  in  Wales  in  1700,  published  his  '^  Grongar 
Hill"  in  the  year  1726,  when  Thomson's  "Winter"  first  appeared. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Westminster  School.  He  abandoned  law  for 
painting,  found  himself  a  poor  artist,  took  orders,  got  some  preferment, 
and  wrote,  not  in  the  orthodox  ten-syllabled  couplet,  but  in  octosyllabic 
verse,  his  "  Grongar  Hill,"  celebrating  the  charms  of  that  hill  near  his 
birthplace  in  a  strain  of  the  simplest  natural  poetry.  He  became  rector 
of  Belchford,  and  afterwards  of  Kirkby,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  then  Sir  John 
Heathcote  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Coningsby  in  the  same  county ;  and 
there,  in  1758,  he  died  of  consumption.  His  "Ruins  of  Rome,"  pub- 
lished in  1740,  was  a  poem  suggested  by  his  wanderings  and  sketches  in 
Rome  as  an  artist.  "The  Fleece,"  in  four  books,  published  in  1757, 
was  the  longest  of  Dyer's  three  poems.  Beginning  with  a  sketch  of 
sheep  upon  the  English  downs,  he  described,  in  his  four  books,  (1) 
the  shepherd's  craft,  and  the  sheep-shearing;  (2)  passed  to  the  wool,  its 
qualities  and  treatment,  and  the  trade  created  by  it  for  the  well-being 
of  men;  (3)  spinning  and  weaving,  roads  and  rivers  by  which  merchan- 
dise is  conveyed  about  our  own  country;  (4)  export  trade  and  commerce 
with  the  whole  world.  Dyer's  "Fleece"  is  an  elevation  of  the  Georgic 
to  the  praise  of  commerce,  and  shows  how  the  contemplative  mind  of  a 
good  natural  poet  can  find  a  soul  of  things  in  the  wool-pack. 

'William  Somerville,  a  gentleman  of  property  at  Edston,  Warwick- 
shire, who  loved  literature  and  field  sports,  died  in  1742,  aged  fifty, 
having  produced  his  poems  of  " The  Chase,"  "Field  Sports,"  "Hob- 
binol,  or  the  Rural  Games,'*  etc. 

23.  Gilbert  "West,  who  was  born  in  1706,  and  who  died  in  1756, 
published  in  1749  a  translation  of  Odes  of  Pindar,  and  wrote  two 
or  three  poems  in  the  manner  of  Spenser.  John  Armstrong  (b.  1709, 
d.  1779),  a  physician,  published  in  1744  a  poem  on  "  The  Art  of  Pre- 
serving Health,"  and  contributed  to  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence" 
four  stanzas  at  the  close  of  Canto  1,  describing  the  diseases  indo- 
lence has  caused. 

24.  William  Shenatone  (b.  1714,  d.  1703)  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
gentleman  farmer,  who  owned  an  estate  worth  about  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  called  the  Leasowes,  near  Hales  Owen,  in  a  bit  of  Shrop- 
shire set  in  Worcestershire.  He  was  educated  as  a  commoner  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford;  and  after  his  father's  death  ceased  to  farm  the 
small  property  as  before,  but  wasted  its  resources  in  the  work  of  turning 
it  into  ornamental  ground.  He  suffered  house  and  land  to  go  to  ruin, 
that  he  might  make  beautiful  gardens,  with  grottos,  temples,  and  in- 
scriptions, according  to  the  invalid  taste  of  his  day.  Shenstone  left 
Leasowes  to  be  sold  after  his  death  for  payment  of  the  debts  incurred  in 
beautifying  it.    His  love  of  natural  beauty  was  blended,  far  more  than 
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In  TlioniBon,  with  tha  coiiveatlonal  lite  n(  his  lime;  but  he  wrote  pl««s. 
ant  verse,  otleu  with  tender  Blniplkily,  and,  in  luB  '■  Essays  on  Men, 
Manners,  luid  Things,"  pilhy  prose.  Perhaps  the  origin  of  his  inaeUra 
life  is  told  by  his  "Pastoral  Ballad  in  Four  Purls,"  writltn  in  1743.  Tbe 
four  parts  are  four  love-poems,  entitled  '■  Absence,"  "  Hope,"  "  Solici- 
lude,"  "  Despair,"    Of  the  fickle  fiiir  one.  In  tbe  stiuiu  of  '■  Hope,"  he 


duldtti 


might  UkoWTtHlre 


But  I  hutcd  sod  pluiliid  it  iberc." 
*'  Dlsappolntmenl : " 


TfaD  Oower,  and  Ibu  ebrub,  und  Ih 
Whirh  I  roiwJ  fur  litr  pinture  In  i 


Perhaps  t1ii«  wae  not  an  empty  sentiment.  But  in  a  healthy  nwn 
there  is  no  plea  that  can  make  iiiai:iivily  respoctsbie.  8htuiBtoiie's 
"  SuhoolinislrPBS "  wilb  first  published  in  1TJ2,  developed  from  sodm 
early  verse  of  his.  It  sketches  a  village  schoolmistreHs  in  lhirl<iSp*»- 
serion  ilan;iiis,  with  kindly  humor  and  poetic  feeling,  and  !■  only  li 
as  au  Imituliun  of  Spenser.  In  that  respect  it  is  feeble,  with  ma 
antique  plinisos,  and  eigUteenlh-ceiitiiry  nffeetalions  of  rusticity. 

25.  Oeorse  LlUo  (b.  lOtKl,  d.  ITaO),  a  London  jt'wellcr.  hud  a  torn 
for  writing  ptays.  He  was  a  Dissenter,  who,  siitd  Fielding,  li«d  tha 
spirit  of  an  old  Roman  joined  to  the  Innocence  of  a  primitive  nirlsUwi, 
There  was  more  of  moral  purimse  than  uf  genius  iu  his  tragudlea.  Ona 
of  them,  "  George  Barnwell,''  proilnei^d  about  1781,  for  >  long  tlnwi  kc|rt 
the  itnge.  Another  ellixen,  Edward  Moore  (li.  1712,  d.  tTS7).  ' 
AS  ■  llnvn-drapcr,  had  an  crrniest  purpose  In  lib  three  pUys,  rif  which 
one,  "The  Foundling."  proilueud  In  1748,  was  censured  for  ila  r 
blaiice  to  Steele's  "CoiiBclous  Lovpra;"  ami  Ihe  trugedy  o(  "Th» 
Gunester"  had  Imperfect  success,  bceause  nt  Ihe  righteoni  *n*Mlty 
with  which  It  allkekeil  a  faslilonablc  vice  of  the  day.  D^vld  Maltot 
(k.  about  ITUO,  d.  no.'i),  besides  writing  Ihn  tmgodlm  of  "  EuryiUc*,*' 
in  1731.  Olid  "  MustApha,"  In  113(1,  and  working  witli  Thomson,  In  17-14 
at  the  masc|uc  of  "Alfred,"  published  also,  in  1T40>  the  "Life  of  I<nf4< 
Clianeellor  Bai'on,"  In  which,  as  Wnrburton  snya,  be  tnrii:ot  (Jul  Itecuu 
was  a  philosopher.  Amon;!:  Mallet's  poems  Is  Ihn  ballad  of  "Wllll*ia 
and  Margaret,"  a  «icntlm<!nlal  double  to  the  old  batlail  of  ' 
William's  Ghost,"  whldi  had  lieen  given  by  Allan  Kamaay  In  hl«"Ti!>> 
labia  Ultccllauj."    In  the  orlsinal  Inllad  the  tonnentled  ghoat  of  an 
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unworthy  Sweet  William  visits  Marjorie,  and  shows  her  at  his  grave  that 

which  makes  her  give  back  to  him  the  plight  of  troth  he  suffers  for 

having  broken : 

**  And  she  took  up  her  white,  white  hands, 
And  struck  him  on  the  breast, 
Saying, '  Have  here  again  thy  faith  and  troth, 
And  I  wish  your  soul  good  rest.* " 

In  Mallet's  ballad,  Margaret,  killed  by  William's  faithlessness,  comes  to 
the  living  William  and  draws  him  to  her  grave,  where  "thrice  he  called 
on  Margaret's  name,  And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore ;  Then  laid  his  cheek  to 
her  cold  grave,  And  word  spoke  never  more."  Mallet  said  that  the 
ballad  was  suggested  to  him  by  lines  in  Fletcher's  "  Knight  of  the  Burn- 
ing Pestle:" 

*'  Wlien  it  was  grown  to  dark  midnight. 

And  all  were  fast  asleep, 
Id  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost 
And  stood  at  WllUara's  feet." 

The  reviving  taste  for  simple  writing  is  indicated  by  this  piece,  as  by 
fSlienstone's  "  Jemmy  Dawson."  Vincent  Bourne  (b.  about  1697,  d. 
1747),  a  sub-master  of  Westminster  School,  who  was  the  best  Latin  poet 
of  his  time,  turned  "William  and  Margaret"  into  Latin,  as  "  Thyrsis 
et  Chloe."  Vincent  Bourne's  Latin  poems  were  collected  in  1772. 
'William  Wliitehead  (b.  1715,  d.  1785),  son  of  a  baker  at  Cambridge, 
was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Cambridge,  became  tutor  to  the 
son  of  Lord  Jersey,  wrote  poems  and  plays,  prospered  by  the  good  will 
of  the  Jersey  family,  and,  in  1757,  succeeded  Cibber  as  poet-laureate. 
Paul  Wliitehead  (b.  1710,  d.  1774)  was  of  another  family,  bom  in 
London,  and  apprenticed  to  a  mercer  before  he  entered  the  Temple.  He 
married  a  rich  wife,  and  also  obtained  a  place  worth  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Among  his  verse  was  "  The  Gymnasiad,"  a  mock  heroic 
against  the  taste  for  boxing.  Richard  Glover  (b.  1712,  d.  1785),  son 
and  partner  of  a  London  merchant  trading  with  Hamburg,  published, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  1737,  a  serious  epic  poem  on  "  Leonidas." 
It  appealed  to  patriotic  feeling,  and  was  very  popular.  In  1739  he  pro- 
duced another  poem,  "London;  or,  the  Progress  of  Commerce;"  and 
the  ballad  of  "  Hosier's  Ghost,"  to  rouse  national  feeling  against  Spain. 
He  produced,  in  1753,  a  tragedy,  "  Boadicea,"  and  afterwards  "Medea" 
and  "Jason."  He  entered  Parliament  at  the  bocinning  of  the  reign  of 
George  IIL  Chxlatopher  Pitt  (b.  1699,  d.  1748),  educated  at  Win- 
chester School  and  New  College,  Oxford,  was  Rector  of  Pimpern,  in 
Dorsetshire.  He  wrote  some  original  verse,  published  in  1725  a  "  Trans- 
lation of  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry,"  and  in  1740  a  "Translation  of  the 
JSneid."  Stephen  Duck,  who  began  life  as  a  thresher,  had  a  turn  for 
verse,  which  was  developed  in  his  early  manhood  by  the  reading  of 
Milton,  who  inspired  him  with  a  deep  enthusiasm.  His  chief  pieces, 
drawn  from  his  work  and  his  religion,  w^*e  "  The  Thresher's  Labour," 
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mill  "  The  Sliuaamlle."  Speiice's  good  offices  Dbtaiupil  fur  Slepboi 
Duck  a  peneioii  of  thirty  pounds  from  Qaeen  Caroline),  and  sflerwalds. 
when  lie  had  prepare!!  himself  for  holy  orders,  the  living  of  ByOset,  In 
tiurrpy.  Ltlie  Lis  friend  Spence,  Stephen  Duck  died  l)y  drowning.  He 
fell  iiitu  religious  melancholy,  and  committed  suicide  fruin  a  bridge  ueat 
Heading,  in  175<S. 

26.  Edward  7c>iing,  hIbo.  was  a  Winchester  boy,  son  of  a 
chaplain  to  William  IJI.,  and  born  in  l(i81  at  Uphttin,  near  Win- 
chester. He  passed  from  Winchester  School  to  Now  ColI<^. 
obtained  a  fellon-sliip  at  All  Souls,  and  published  tiia  first  vene 
in  Queen  Aune's  reign,  in  1712,  an  ■•  Epiatle  to  the  ItigUl  Iloii- 
orahle  Geoige  LokI  Laiisdowne,"  and  a  poem  on  "The  Lnst 
Day"  in  1713-  He  produced,  in  the  reign  of  Goorgc  I., 
his  tragedies  of  "Busiria,  King  of  Egypt,"  and  "The  Re- 
venge," both  acted  at  Dmry  Lane,  in  I7I9.  In  1725-26  ap- 
peared his  "  Love  of  Fame,  the  Univeraul  Passion,"  in  hcy«ii 
satires.  He  toolt  orders  soon  afterward,  became  chnplalu  to 
George  II.,  anil  was  presented  by  his  ^■ollegc  to  the  livii^  of 
Welwyn,  Herts.  In  1730  ho  pulilishcd  "Two  Kpistles  to  Mr. 
Pope,  concerning  the  Authore  of  the  Age,"  Batire»  in  old  of 
Pope  against  Uie  Dunces.  I>r,  Young  —  he  had  gmduatnl  m 
LL.D.  —  marrieil,  in  1731.  tlio  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Uch- 
field,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  She  died  \n  1741.  MTliIle 
in  grief  for  this,  he  began  to  write  his  "Night  Thought*." 
"The  Coniphtint;  or.  Night  Tlioiights."  in  nine  parts,  llntt 
appeared  in  1742^0.  In  1755  Young  published  a  proM^ 
book,  "  The  Centaur  not  Fabulous ;  in  Sis  Letters  to  a  Friend 
on  the  Life  in  Vogue," — the  Centjiur  being  the  proHigata 
seeker  of  pleasure,  in  whom  the  brute  runs  away  viiUi  the 
man.  Young  died  in  1 7C5.  The  leading  suliji't-l  of  Yoiing'a 
■'  Night  Thoughts  "  is  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  Init,  wttli 
aim  lo  produce  good  lines  that  very  olUui  hit  the  mark,  tho 
treatment  of  the  theme  has  a  gloom  not  proper  to  it,  althoujsU 
characterislic  of  much  of  the  literature  of  his  time.  Robut 
Blair  (b.  1700,  d.  UtC).  the  minktcr  of  Albelstanefonl.  in 
Haddingtonshire,  puMifdieil  his  (loi^m  of  "  Tlie  Grave"  in 
171:!. 

27.  William  Collins  (l>.  1721.  d.  175'J),Uie  .ton  of  a  hatter 
ftt  Chichester,  wna  another  Wiuchcatcr  boj*.     U«  powcd  ihMn 
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Winchester  to  Oxford  in  1740;  pubUshed,  in  1742,  his  "Per- 
sian  Eclogues,"  afterwards  republished  under  the  title  of  "  Ori- 
ental Eclogues;  "  and,  having  taken  his  degi'ee  of  B.A.,  came 
to  London  with  genius  and  ambition,  but  an  irresolute  mind, 
not  wholly  sound.  He  suffered  much  from  poverty.  In  1747 
he  published  his  "  Odes,'*  polished  with  nice  care,  and  classical 
in  the  best  sense,  rising  above  the  affectations  of  the  time, 
and  expressing  subtleties  of  thought  and  feeling  with  simple 
precision.  ''  The  Ode  to  Evening  *'  is  unrh^Tned,  in  a  measure 
like  that  of  Horace's  ''Ode  to  Pyrrha."  The  Ode  on  ''The 
Passions,'*  for  music,  rose  in  energy  of  thought  and  skill  of 
expression  to  the  level  even  of  Dr3*den'8  "  Alexander's  Feast." 
But  the  volume  was  not  well  received.  When  Thomson  died, 
in  1748,  William  Collins  wrote  an  ode  suggested  by  the  event. 
In  1749  CoUins  was  released  from  want  by  the  death  of  his 
mother's  brother.  Colonel  Mart3'n,  who  had  often  helped  him, 
and  now  left  him  about  two  thousand  pounds.  But,  in  another 
year,  his  reason  began  to  fail.  He  had  been  in  a  lunatic- 
asylum  at  Chelsea  before  he  was  removed  to  Chichester  in 
1754.  There  his  sister  took  charge  of  him,  and  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight,  in  June,  1759.  When  the  gi-eat  cloud 
was  coming  over  him,  he  carried  but  one  book  about  with  him 
—  a  child's  school  Bible.  "I  have  but  one  book,"  he  said, 
"but  that  is  the  best;"  and  when  he  suffered  most,  in  his 
latter  days  at  Chichester,  a  neighboring  vicar  said,  "  Walking 
in  my  vicaral  garden  one  Sunday  evening,  during  Collins's 
last  illness,  I  heard  a  female  (the  servant,  I  supjwse)  reading 
the  Bible  in  his  chamber.  Mr.  Collins  had  been  accustomed  to 
rave  much,  and  make  great  moanings  ;  but  while  she  was  read- 
ing, or  rather  attempting  to  read,  he  was  not  only  silent, 
but  attentive  likewise,  correcting  her  mistakes,  which,  indeed, 
were  ver}"  frequent,  through  the  whole  of  the  twenty-seventh 
chapter  of  Genesis." 

28.  Richard  Savage,  born  in  1698,  was  a  natural  son  of 
the  Countess  of  Macclesfield.  When  he  accidentally  discovered 
who  was  his  mother  she  repelled  him.  He  wrote  plays,  and 
was  befriended  b}*  Steele,  lived  an  ill-regulated  life,  killed  a 
man  in  a  tavern  brawl,  was  found  guilty,  and  had  his  mother 
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active  hi  opposing  the  endeavors  maile  to  obtain  mercy  for  him. 
He  was  paiiloned,  nod  stayed  from  writing  agiiinst  bis  motlicr 
by  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  Lord  Typcon- 
Del,  who  also  received  Savage  into  his  family.  lie  published, 
in  1729,  a  moral  poem  called  "  The  Wanderer."  Lord  TjTcon- 
nel  found  Savage's  wild  way  of  iife  unendurable,  and  Sa^•age, 
asked  not  to  spend  all  his  tiiglits  in  ttivems.  resolved  to  "  sjitirn 
that  friend  who  should  presume  to  dictate  to  him."  Tliej' 
part^.  Savage  attacked  his  mother  in  a  ]xicm  coIl«l  "Ttio 
Bastard :  inscribed  with  all  due  reverence  to  Mrs,  Brett,  once 
Count«s3  of  Macclesfield;  "  in  another  poem,  "The  I^rogresa 
of  a  Divine,"  he  described  a  profligate  priest  who  rose  by  wick- 
edness, and  who  found  at  last  a  patron  in  the  Biaho]]  of 
London,  He  received  fifty  pounds  a  lear  iVora  the  qiieen, 
and,  when  he  receivetl  the  money  annually,  disapj>rare<1  till  ll 
was  spent.  After  the  queen's  death  his  friends  promised  to 
find  bim  fifty  pounds  a  year,  if  he  would  live  quietly  in 
Wales.  He  went  to  Wales,  but  was  coming  Iwick  to  Louilon 
when  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  died  in  prison.  July  SI,  174S, 
and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  his  jailer.  Jolinson,  who 
knew  and  pitied  him, — as  poor  as  be.  and  knowing  what  the 
t<truggle  was  in  which  Savage  had  fallen,  while  he  rose  himsirlf 
in  dignity, — said,  "  Those  are  no  projjer  Judges  of  his  eoDduM 
who  have  slumbered  away  tlioir  time  on  the  down  of  plentv." 
lie  told  Savage's  sad  tale  with  the  kindliness  of  a  true  naturv, 
while  he  drew  from  it  the  lesson, "  that  nothing  will  supply  the 
want  of  prudence ;  and  that  negligence  and  irr^ularity,  long 
(lontinued,  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiouloiui,  nwl 
graiius  contemptible." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 
SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  RELIGION. 

1.  ThomM  B«rnet.  — S.  WillUn  Whlflton.— 8.  Btchard  Beiitle7.~-4.  George  B«rke* 
ley.— 5.  DsTld  Hartley.  — 6.  Bernard  de  HandeTtlle.  — 7.  Henry  8t.  John.— 
8.  Isaac  Watts.  — 9.  Joseph  Butler.  — 10.  John  Wesley;  Charles  Wesley.  — 11. 
Willlani  Warbnrton.  — 12.  Francis  Atterbnry;  Sannel  Clarke;  Benjamin 
Hoadlj. 

1.  Thomas  Burnet  was  born  about  16.35,  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became,  in  1685,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse.  Four  years 
before,  he  had  published  his  "Telluris  Theoria  Sacra,"  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  natural  history  of  our  planet,  in  its  origin,  its  changes,  and 
its  consummation,  and  the  four  books  contain  —  (1)  The  Theory  of  the 
I>eluge  by  Dissolution  of  the  Outer  Crust  of  the  Earth,  its  Subsidence 
in  the  Great  Abyss,  and  the  Forming  of  the  Earth  as  it  now  Exists; 
(2)  Of  the  First  Created  Earth  and  Paradise;  (3)  Of  the  Conflagration  of 
the  World;  and  (4)  Of  the  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth,  and  the 
Consummation  of  all  Things.  This  new  attempt  made  by  a  doctor  of 
divinity  to  blend  large  scientific  generalization  with  study  of  Scripture, 
more  imaginative  than  scientific,  stirred  many  fancies,  and  was  much 
read  and  discussed.  But,  under  William  III.,  Thomas  Burnet's  specu- 
lations in  his  " Archteologije  Philosopbicae  Libri  Duo*'  drew  on  him 
strong  theological  censure;  and  he  was  called  an  infidel  by  many  because 
he  read  the  Fall  of  Adam  as  an  allegory.  This  not  only  destroyed  his 
chance  of  high  promotion  in  the  church,  but  caused  him  to  be  removed 
from  the  ofiice  of  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  king,  and  he  died  at  a  good 
old  age,  in  1715,  still  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

2.  'William  'Whiston,  who  was  born  in  1667,  was  chaplain  to  a 
bishop  when,  in  1096,  he  published  "  A  New  Theory  of  the  Earth,  from 
its  Original  to  the  Consummation  of  all  Things."  This  fed  the  new 
appetite  for  cosmical  theories  with  fresh  speculation.  In  Burnet's 
system,  fire,  in  Whiston's,  water,  played  chief  part  as  the  great  agent  of 
change.  In  1698  Whiston  became  Vicar  of  Lowestoft,  and  in  1700  he 
lectured  at  Cambridge,  as  deputy  to  Newton,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
Lucasian  professorship.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  his  search  for  a  primi- 
tive Christianity  affected  his  theology,  and  brought  on  him  loss  of  his 
means  of  life  in  the  church  and  university.    He  taught  science;  lived, 
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as  n  poor  mnn,  a.  Ions  ^"il  I'lumcless  life,  until  his  dealli,  in  ll'a;  and 
in  hia  wrilinga  blended  love  of  tinliire  v\\\\  Uia  low  uf  God. 

3.  Richard  Bentley,  lioin  in  KiCS,  ihe  sou  or  n  Bniall 
filmier  in  Yorkshire,  ivieiveil  liis  I'diicaliou  al  Canibritlge,  ami 
became  Uie  greatest  ediolar  in  England.  In  liis  "  Epistola  ml 
Clai'um  Virum  Joanneni  Milliuni,"  be  first  publicly  disiila^cil 
tlie  powers  uf  liis  mind  ami  tbe  extent  of  liis  Icariiing ;  and  UU 
reputation  was  rnisetl  to  the  liigtiest  |Kiint  h\-  bis  "  Disseita- 
tion  uix>n  the  Kpistloa  of  Phalaiis,"  piililishwi  in  1B99.  lu 
1700,  lie  was  made  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  it) 
1717,  he  wiis  made  Regius  ProfesBor  of  Divinity.  His  grent 
learning  was  further  exhibited  in  bis  editions  of  Homer,  Pha:- 
druB,  Terence,  and  "Paradise  Lost."    He  died  in  i74i!. 

4.  Q«orgB  Berkeley  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
in  UlS.i.  lie  nns  educated  at  the  Kilkenny  Grammar  Scliool 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
1707.  in  170il  appeared  Berkeley's  "  New  Theorj- of  Vision ;  " 
in  1710,  Ilia  "  Piincipl  s  of  Hu  a  Knowledge ;  "  in  1713,  liis 
"  Dialogues  l)etween  IT  la^t  a  lllil  nous;  "and  in  1732.  liU 
"Ak-iphron,  or  Uie  M  te  PI  1  ^  pher."  lie  opposed  tbc 
inateriaUst  tendencies  of  tl  e  1  me  n  th  a  inetapUysical  tlieoiy 
that  represented  an  esfeme  a  ti  n  from  lliem.  Tliu  vxiat- 
enec  of  matter  could  no  moie,  be  said,  be  pro^etU  than  Ibe 
existence  of  the  spirit  oould  be  disgiroved.  We  know  only  tlwt 
we  receive  certain  impressions  on  the  mind.  Berkeley  was 
made  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1 735,  and  died  in  1 7»3. 

5.  David  Hartley  (ti.  ITOi.  li.  ITrj)  wti»  ti  [ihyakiM.  idncalod  ml 
rKnibHdgo,  who,  in  17411,  publi«licd  "Obsnrvalioiisoii  Uaa;  hit  Prmm«, 
hIa  Duty,  itiii)  liU  Exiieolutions,"  arguliig  that  vIliratkinB  i>f  tlm  dotcc 
pmdiicit  nil  iiilplbvtual  energy,  by  causing  the  aasoclalloii  uf  Idcu. 

6.  Bernard  de  Mandeville  repi-esented  the  rising  tendcDry 
to  8i>ecnlate  on  the  corruptions  of  aociety.  (ireat  priuvipleB 
Blill  underlying  public  contests  were  now  huried  under  parly 
feuds  and  personal  ainlillinns.  Men  were  growing  lip  wJlh 
little  In  the  public  life  tilioiit  them  to  inspire  b  nobk>  fhiUi, 
or  stir  Iheni  to  the  depths.  Polite  life  in  the  time  of  Geotge  I. 
had  become  nrtllieial ;  with  small  fuith  in  human  nature,  nog- 
ligeat  of  trulh.    The  fashionable  world  had  th«  king's  miKtn 
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for  a  leader ;  and  the  prevailing  influence  of  French  fashion, 
which  had  been  low  at  its  best,  was  degraded  since  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715.  The  court  of  France  was  sinking  into 
infam}'.  Polite  societ}'  in  France  was  the  more  tainted,  and 
the  nation  suffered  many  t3Tannies.  Mandeville,  born  at  Dort, 
in  Holland,  about  1G70,  graduated  as  a  ph3sician,  and  practised 
in  England.  After  a  coarse,  outsix>ken  book,  in  1709,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1711,  '*  A  Treatise  on  the  Hypochondriac  and  Hysteric 
Diseases,"  in  three  dialogues,  with  amusing  stiictures  upon 
medical  follies;  and  in  1714  appeared  a  short  poem  of  five 
hundred  lines,  called  "  The  Grumbling  Hive  ;  or.  Knaves  Turned 
Honest."  There  was  a  volume,  in  1720,  of  ''Free  Thoughts 
on  Religion,  the  Church,  and  National  Happiness,"  and  "  Tho 
Grumbling  Hive"  re-api)eared,  in  1723,  with  a  full  prose  com- 
mentar}',  as  ''The  Fable  of  the  Bees."  This  book  outraged 
conventional  opinion,  b}*  working  out  an  argument  that  civiliza- 
tion is  base<l  on  the  vices  of  societ}*.  The  bees  lived  in  their 
hives  as  men,  "  Millions  endeavoring  to  supply  P^ach  other's 
lust  and  vanity;"  lawyers,  ph3'sicians,  priests,  thriving  upon 
the  feuds,  follies,  and  vices  of  mankind.  Luxur}'  emplo^'ed 
its  million,  pride  its  million,  env}'  stirred  men  to  work.  Fickle- 
ness of  idle  fashion  was  the  wheel  that  kept  trade  moving. 
But  the  hive  grumbled  at  the  vice  within  it,  and  the  knaves 
turned  honest.  In  half  an  hour  meat  fell  a  i)enn3'  a  pound ; 
masks  fell  from  all  faces.  The  bar  was  silent,  because  there 
were  no  iflore  frauds ;  judges,  jailers,  and  Jack  Ketch  retired, 
with  all  their  pomp.  The  number  of  the  doctors  was  reiluced 
to  those  who  knew  that  the}'  had  earned  their  skill.  Clergy 
who  knew  themselves  to  be  unfit  for  their  dut}*  resigned  their 
cures.  All  lived  within  their  incomes,  and  paid  read}'  money. 
Glor}'  by  war  and  foreign  conquest  was  laughed  at  by  these 
honest  bees,  who  "  fight  but  for  their  country's  sake.  When 
right  or  libert3''s  at  stake."  Then  followed  fall  of  prices, 
extinction  of  trades  founded  upon  luxur}',  and  of  the  com- 
merce that  supplied  it.  These  glories  of  civilization  are  gone, 
still  Peace  and  Plenty'  reign,  and  every  thing  is  cheap,  though 
plain.  At  last  the  dwellers  in  the  honest  hive  appeared  so 
much  reduced  as  to  become  a  mark  for  foreign  insult,  and  they 
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were  attacked.  Because  there  was  no  hireling  in  their  army, 
but  all  were  bravely  fighting  for  their  own.  their  coun^e  ftnil 
iiit^rity  were  crowned  with  victory.  But  tliey  snlTered  mitdi 
loss  ill  the  conflict.  "  Hardened  with  toils  and  exercise.  They 
counted  ease  itself  a  vict' :  Wliich  so  improved  tlieir  ti>m|N^ranor, 
That,  to  avoiil  extravagance,  Tliey  flow  into  a  hollow  tree.  Blest 
with  content  and  honesty."  This  satire,  with  the  rcnmrkablj" 
plain  8|)eaking  in  tlie  appended  notes  and  dissertations  —  onu 
"  A  Search  into  the  Nature  of  Society" — startled  m;my  p«>|ilp ! 
aiwi  in  1723  Uie  book  was  presented  by  the  Grand  Jiir\' of  West- 
minster as  one  "  having  a  direct  tendency  to  the  stibi-ersion  of 
all  religion  and  civnl  government,  onr  duty  to  tlic  Almighh'.  our 
love  to  our  («untry,  and  regai'd  to  our  oatlis."  Bernnnl  <le 
Mandcville,  who  certainly'  meant  none  of  these  things,  but  whoso 
book  was  as  a  first  faint  swell  before  tlie  rising  of  another 
mighty  wave  of  thouglit,  published  a  second  volume  of  it  in 
1720,  He  was  parti}-  supported  by  some  Dutch  merchants, 
and  had  for  his  patran  tlie  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  In  t73i 
be  published  "An  Inquiry  into  tbo  Origin  of  Honor,  awl  tlto 
Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  Wai';  "  and  he  died  in  173.'). 

7.  Henry  Sb  John  (afterwards  Lord  Boli&gbroke)  was 
born  in  llJ78  ;  and  entering  Parliament  in  17l)l,  ln.-came  ont?  of 
the  best  speakers  there,  ami  a  very  i>owei-ful  imliticinn.  After 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  ilismisaed  ntkn  the  olHeo  of 
Secretary  of  State,  which  he  bad  held  several  3enrs.  In  1715 
ho  was  impeached  for  high  treason  by  Koliert  Wa][K)le,  attaiat«d, 
and  had  his  name  erased  from  the  roll  of  [wers.  He  liei-iuno 
for  a  time  Seci'etarj'  of  State  to  the  Pretender,  who  gave  him 
a  pa|>cr  earldom,  dealt  treacherously  with  him,  piitere<t  npon 
tlie  Scottish  rebellion  against  his  eoimsel.i,  and  dismissed  Irim 
summarily  after  his  return.  Bolingbrokc  Imd  seen  enongb  of 
.lat'oliitism  at  headq nailers,  knew  tliat  \ia  Inst  chuiico  ofsuoOMB 
was  lost,  ami  gave  it  up.  He  li\cd  tor  the  next  seven  ye%r» 
in  exile  nt  La  Source,  near  Orleans.  Hia  wife  died  in  1718, 
uud  in  May,  1720,  he  privnti'ly  marriwl  the  widow  of  the 
Marquis  de  Villotte.  .\l  La  Sourcw,  in  harmony  with  tlx; 
new  tune  of  French  thought.  Boliugbroku  lu-gim  his  |)liUo- 
ml  writings,  and   was  visited  by  young  Voll«iro,      His 
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French  wife  managed  his  return  to  England  in  1723,  through 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  with  a  bribe  of  eleven  thousand  pounds. 
In  1725  he  obtained  a  grant  of  restored  property,  but  not  the 
reversal  of  attainder,  which  would  restore  him  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  political  life.  He  bought  an  estate  at  Dawle}',  near 
Uxbndge,  within  eas}'  ride  of  Twickenham.  There  he  affected 
philosophical  contempt  of  ambition,  and  played  at  farming. 
He  was  much  visited  by  Pope ;  and  by  Swift  also  when,  in 
1726,  Swift  came  to  England.  But  Bolingbroke  had  ambition, 
and  took  his  place  as  the  most  vigorous  writer  against  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  by  his  letters  in  "The  Craftsman,'*  after 
1726  ;  and  a  series  of  letters,  called  "  The  Occasional  Writer," 
begun  in  January,  1727.  Some  of  these  were  afterwards  re- 
published as  "  A  Dissertation  on  Parties,"  in  nineteen  letters; 
and  as  "  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,"  signed 
"  Humphrey  Oldcastle,"  and  ironically  dedicated  to  Walpole. 
Bolingbroke 's  writing  gave  "  The  Craftsman  "  a  sale  far  ex- 
ceeding even  that  of  "The  Spectator."  Aft^er  this,  in  1735, 
he  retired  again  to  France,  until  the  death  of  his  father  called 
him  home  in  1742.  He  himself  died  in  1751.  The  religion 
expressed  in  Bolingbroke's  essays  on  Himian  Knowledge,  and 
in  "The  Philosophical  Writings,"  published  by  David  Mallet, 
in  1753-54,  was  contained  in  his  parting  words  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, after  he  had  given  orders  that  none  of  the  clergy 
should  visit  him  in  his  last  moments:  "God,  who  placed  me 
here,  will  do  what  he  pleases  with  me  hereafter ;  and  he  knows 
best  what  to  do.    May  he  bless  you." 

&  Isaac  Watts,  bom  at  Southampton  in  1674,  son  of  a 
Nonconformist  schoolmaster,  became  first  a  tutor,  then  pastor 
of  a  congregation  in  Mark-Lane ;  and  after  the  failure  of  his 
health  in  1712,  retained  his  pastoral  charge,  preaching  when  he 
could,  and  lived  as  guest  with  his  friends.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Abney,  at  Theobalds,  until  1748,  the  3'ear  of  his  death.  In 
1728  he  had  been  made  D.D.  by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen.  He  published  "  Ilorae  L3Tic8e "  in  1706, 
"  Hymns  "  in  1707,  "  Psalms  and  Hymns  "  in  1719,  "  Divine 
and  Moral  Songs  for  Children"  in  1720;  and,  among  various 
other  works,  a  volume  of  "  Logic,"  in  1725.  There  was  a 
supplement  on  "Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  in  1741. 
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9.  In  1736  Joseph  Butler  (b.  1C93.  d.  1752),  sou  of  a 
Presbyterian  at  Wanloge,  ami  first  educated  at  a  school  for 
Dissenters,  and  Ihtn  at  Oxfonl.  had  become  one  of  the  chief 
preaciiers  in  llie  Church  of  England,  when,  in  1736.  he  sought 
to  satisfy  the  questioner  by  hia  "  Anal<^y  of  Religion,  Nstn* 
ral  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  aud  Course  of  Nature." 
In  173S  Bntler  ivas  made  a  I'iahop. 

10.  John  WTesley  (b.  170.3,  d.  1791)  and  bis  brother 
Charles  (I..  I70.s.  d.  17«S)  produced  in  1738  tlieir  "  Collec- 
tion ol'  Psalms  and  Hymns."  John  Wesley  was  a  clergyman's 
son,  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  at  Christchnrch,  Oxfonl, 
where  his  brother  Charles  followed  him  from  Westminster. 
Charles  persuaded  some  undei^rad nates  to  join  with  him  ill 
seeking  religious  improvement,  livhtg  by  rule,  and  taking  the 
sacrament  weekly.  Tliey  were  laugheil  at  ns  ••  Bible  Moths," 
"The  Godly  Club,"  etc.  Tlien  aomebotly,  noticing  their 
methodical  ways,  said  that,  like  the  old  school  of  physicians  »o 
called,  here  was  a  new  school  of  "  Metliodists."  This  namv 
al)idi'd  by  them.  John,  when  he  returned  to  Osfonl,  becKmo 
leader  of  the  little  society  establishe<l  by  hia  brother.  Theu 
there  was  added  strong  influcuee  n|K>n  his  mind  by  the  Mora- 
vians, and  by  his  associate,  George  Whitcfleld  (b,  17U, 
d.  1770),  and  soon  John  Wesley  l>egan  to  inlluenoe  the 
people  as  a  preacher,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  gave  life  \a  their 
religion.  In  1749  Wesley  pal il is hetl  at  Bristol,  wliere  lie  bad 
built  a  tncetiiig-housc,  "  A  Plain  Account  of  ih«  P<>uplo  enllnl 
Methwiists."  Among  Wesley's  otlicr  writings  was,  in  17&3. 
*'  A  Survey  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation.'*  MMli- 
odism  under  John  Wesley  became  an  organised  assoriatlon. 
with  himself  for  its  directing  head.  The  conditions  of  mem- 
beritliip  wore  prayer,  and  study  of  Scripture,  with  a  retwlrnl 
attempt  to  avoid  vices  and  follies,  practise  ChrUilinn  virltios, 
and  bear  in  i>atience  the  reproach  of  men.  for  Oirint'a  sako. 
Wesley  sought,  In  I'act,  to  join  men  in  one  grawl  rndcATor  to 
be  Inie.  willioiit  rear  of  the  world  and  its  eOHventionil. 

11.  William  Warburton,  boni  in  IClJtl,  son  of  the  towu 
elerk  at  Ni  HHrl(-ui"in-Trent.  was  educutcil  at  the  gnunmitr 
achool  there,  ami  then  artielcd  to  au  attorney,  wilb  whutu  ho 
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served  five  3'ears.  In  1723  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  in 
1724  published  "  Miscellaneous  Translations,  in  Pi*osc  and 
Verse,  from  Roman  Poets,  Orators,  and  Historians,"  witli  a 
Latin  dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  who  gave  him  a  small 
Nottinghamshire  vicarage  in  1727.  He  then  came  to  London 
with  a  few  introductions,  one  to  Theobald,  whom  he  helj^ed  a 
little  in  his  Shakes[)eare.  In  1727  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert 
Sutton,  whose  wife  was  the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  "  A 
Critical  and  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies 
and  Miracles,  as  related  bj'  Histonans,  with  an  Essay  towards 
Restoring  a  Method  and  Puritj'  in  Histor)'."  Sir  Robert  caused 
Warburton  to  be  put  on  George  II. 's  list  of  Mastera  of  Arts, 
created  when  he  visited  Cambridge  in  1728;  and  procured  for 
him  the  better  living  of  Brand-Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  Warburton  lived  many  years  with  his  mother  and  sistera. 
In  1736  he  produced  a  book  on  the  "  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State,"  which  went  thix)ugh  four  editions  in  his  lifetime; 
and  in  1738,  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Di>ine  Legation  of  Mo- 
ses Demonstrated."  Tliis  led  to  controversy,  and  was  followed 
by  a  "Vindication."  In  the  same  year,  1738,  Warburton  was 
made  Chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  When  M.  de  Crousaz, 
iProfessor  of  Pliilosophj^  and  Mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Lausanne,  attacked  "  The  P^ssay  on  Man,"  Warburton  defended 
Pope  in  several  letters.  This  established  the  friendship  between 
Pope  and  Warburton.  In  1741  Pope  introduced  his  friend  to 
Ralph  Allen,  at  Prior  Park,  near  Bath.  Warbuilon  afterwards 
added  a  commentary  to  Pope's  "  Essa}'  on  Man  "  and  "  Essay 
on  Criticism,"  and  was  left,  in  1744,  Pope's  literarj'  executor. 
In  1746  he  married  Ralph  Allen's  niece  and  heiress.  Miss 
Gertrude  Tucker,  and  thenceforth  lived  cliiefl}-  at  Prior  Park, 
which  became  his  own  when  Allen  died,  in  17G4.  In  1747 
Warburton  followed  Hanmer  in  tlic  series  of  editions  of  Sliake- 
speare.  Pope's  edition,  in  1725,  and  Theobald's,  in  1733,  had 
been  followed,  in  1744,  b}'  the  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
thirt}'  3'ears  member,  and  at  last  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Now  came  that  of  Warburton,  in  1747,  with  much 
rash  and  dogmatic  change,  but  not  a  few  happj'  suggestions. 
These  were  the  editions  preceding  that  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
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in  1765,  all  from  Poi)e's  downward  resting  their  claim  to  credit 
on  conjectural  dealing  with  the  text,  but  all  helping  to  fix 
attention  on  the  greatest  of  all  poets.  Warburton  became 
King's  Chaplain  in  1754 ;  got,  in  1755,  the  Lambeth  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Archbishop  Herring;  in  1757  became  Dean  of 
Bristol,  and  in  1760  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  He  died  in  1779, 
aged  eighty-one. 

12.  Franoia  Atterbury  (b.  1602,  d.  1732),  educated  at  Oxford,  became 
distinguished  as  pulpitrorator,  wit,  prelate,  and  politician.  He  pu'blished 
a  Latin  version  of  Dryden's  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  and  many  con- 
troversial pamphlets  relating  to  letters,  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  civil 
government  In  1740  his  ** Sermons  and  Discourses"  were  Issued  In 
four  volumes;  and  in  1780-08,  his  ''Miscellaneous  Works,"  in  five 
volumes.  Samuel  Clarke  (b.  1675,  d.  1729),  distinguished  himself  as  a 
mathematician  at  Cambridge,  and  became  proficient  in  ancient  languages 
and  divinity.  He  received  holy  orders  in  1008.  Among  his  publications 
are  '*  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evangelists;"  ''Three  Practical  Essays 
on  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Repentance;"  "Tlie  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity; "  "  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God;*' 
"Sermons;"  and  numerous  writings  on  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. Benjamin  Hoadly  (b.  1U70,  d.  1701),  beciimc  Bishop  of  Ban- 
gor in  1715,  afterwards  of  Uei'eford,  of  Salisbury,  and  of  Winchester; 
and  published  a  work  on  miracles;  **  The  Reasonableness  of  Conformity 
to  the  Cliurch  of  England ; "  **  A  Brief  Defence  of  Episcopal  Ordina- 
tion ; "  "A  Plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Lord^s  Supper;" 
and  many  sermons. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FraST  HALF  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 
HISTORIANS,  PAMPHLETEERS,  AND 

NOVELISTS. 

1.  J«lui  OldMlxon.  — 2.  Georfe   L]rttelton.~S.  Daalel  Ilefo«.~4.  Smvel  Blck- 

ardgon.— o.  Henry  Fielding. 

1.  John  Oldmixon,  born  in  1673,  of  a  Somersetshire  family,  pub- 
lished in  1698  a  translation  of  Tasso's  *' Amyntas,"  and  in  1700  '*The 
Grove;  or,  Love's  Paradise,"  an  opera.  Afterward,  he  took  especial 
interest  in  history.  He  produced,  early  in  the  reign  of  George  L, 
'*  Memoirs  of  North  Britain,"  and  '*  Memoirs  of  Ireland  from  the  Res- 
toration," and  he  began,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign,  '*  A  Critical  His- 
tory of  England." 

2.  George  Lyttelton,  bom  in  1709,  at  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  friend 
to  Fielding  and  to  some  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  and  became  secretary  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
when  he  was  in  opposition  to  George  II.  He  became  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  after  Sir  Robert  Walpole* s  resignation,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  afterwards  took  a  peerage.  He  printed  verses,  also 
*'  Letters  from  a  Persian  in  England  to  his  Friend  at  Ispahan,"  in  1735; 
"Dialogues  of  the  Dead;"  and  in  1767,  "The  History  of  the  Life  of 
King  Henry  the  Second  and  of  the  Age  in  which  he  Lived,"  a  book 
upon  which  he  had  been  at  work  for  thirty  years.    He  died  in  1773. 

3.  Daniel  Defoe,  born  in  1661,  was  the  son  of  James 
Foe,  a  well-to-do  butcher,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate.  His  father,  a  Dissenter,  sent  him  to  the  school  kept  at 
Newington  Green  b}'  Charles  Morton,  a  good  scholar,  who  in- 
cluded English  among  school  studies,  and  afterwards,  when 
driven  to  America  b}'  persecution,  became  Vice-President  of 
Harvard  College.  After  a  full  training  with  Mr.  Morton, 
Daniel  Foe  began  the  world  in  Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill,  as 
an  agent  between  manufacturers  and  retailers  in  the  hosiery 
trade.     After  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  one  of  those 

citizens  of  London  who,  when  they  heard  Monmouth  had  landed, 
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roiU-  away  lo  join  him  He  was  with  MonmonUi  at  Sedgcmoor. 
AlltT  that,  nccoixliii^  to  one  aocoimt,  he  left  KiiglaiiO  ;  wenl  lo 
Sjiiiin  nnd  Poi-tugal  as  a  tiudcr;  but  when  the  L-riii'l  scared 
fur  Moumuutb  s  lolloneis  had  long  been  over  he  rcttinied. 
hnviiig  piekod  iip  abioad  the  fancy  for  a  "  De "  beforo  bis 
iiitine.  Three  pamphlets,  belonging  to  this  i)erio(1.  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  One  was  "A  Tract  against  Ibc  Proclamatioii 
for  the  Kopcal  of  the  Penal  Laws,"  tlien  came  "A  Paja|)lilet 
against  the  Adilresses  to  King  James,"  and  j'et  again  "A 
Tract  upon  the  Dispensing  Power." 

After  llic  accession  of  William  III.,  Defoe  married.  lie 
Hoon  lost  all  hia  possessions  by  siMteulatioii ;  and  to  escajje  the 
prison  wbith  was  threatened,  he  withdrew  for  two  years  to 
liinstol.  There  he  wrote  his  "Essay  on  Projects,"  which  was 
iniblished  in  1G98.  It  suggested  many  things  —  improvement 
in  i-oads,  reforms  in  banking,  a  savings  bank  for  the  \iOOt, 
iiimirancc  olllces,  an  academy  like  that  of  France,  a  uiillliir)- 
college,  al)olilton  of  tlie  preas-gang,  and  a  college  for  tho 
higher  education  of  women.  "A  woman,"  said  Defoe,  "well- 
bred  and  well-tanght,  (Virnished  willi  the  addilionai  ocoomplish- 
menta  of  knowledge  and  behavior,  is  a  crentnrc  without  com* 
parison.  Her  society  ia  tlio  emblem  of  sublimer  enjoymeuts; 
she  is  all  softness  and  swccIneBS,  love,  wit,  and  delight." 
One  project,  also,  was  for  imitrovement  (if  the  liiir  of  (|t.'btor 
and  rretlitor.  When  he  had  eoni])Oitndei]  with  his  crettitora, 
and  thus  sccnred  for  himself  lilwrty  to  work,  he  ivtmiwd  to 
London,  and  worked  on  till  he  had  paid  vohinlarily  beyond  th* 
comimsition  the  last  iwnny  of  his  debts.  His  imtriotic  sagges- 
tions  of  plana  for  raising  war-money  cauHcd  Defoe  to  bo  em- 
ployed fVom  IdOJ  to  IG99  as  accountant  to  the  CommlstJonRm 
of  the  Glass  Duty. 

To  the  cry  raised  by  the  OpiKisilion  that  King  William  jm 
no  true-bom  KiigUshnmn,  esiiedalty  representttl  by  Ihv  liad 
poem  of  one  Tutchiu,  called  "  Tb«  Foreigners,"  Di-for  rvplitnl, 
in  1701,  with  hia  s:itiro  of  '*Thu  Tnir-born  Knglisbmnn." 
rhjines  of  which  eighty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  tlio 
strceto.  Among  their  home-tnitha  aro  ggngufl  asserlJoiA  of 
tlie  claims  of  Uje  people  against 
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despotism  in  the  State.     In  these  he  finds  as  dangerous  a  thing 


(( 


A  ruling  priesthood,  as  a  priest-rid  king; 

And  of  all  plagues  with  which  mankind  are  curst, 

Ecclesiastic  tyranny's  the  worst." 

While  of  the  kings  false  to  their  trust  he  says : 

"  Wlien  kings  the  sword  of  justice  first  lay  down, 
They  are  no  kings,  though  they  possess  the  crown. 
Titles  are  shadows,  crowns  are  empty  things; 
The  good  of  subjects  is  the  end  of  kings.'* 

Then  came  to  the  throne  Queen  Anne,  and  hard  words  hailed 
on  the  Dissenters.  A  substantial  blow  was  aimed  in  a  bill  that 
was  to  disqualify  them  from  all  civil  employments.  It  passed 
the  Commons,  but  failed  with  the  Lords.  Sacheverell,  preach- 
ing at  Oxford,  had  denounced  him  as  no  true  son  of  the  Church 
who  did  not  raise  against  Dissent  "  the  bloody  flag  and  banner 
of  defiance."  But,  in  1702,  Defoe  spoke  boldly  on  behalf  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  in  his  pamphlet  called  "The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters."  He  wrote,  as  in  all  his  contro- 
versial pieces,  to  maintain  a  principle,  and  not  a  party. 

He  began  his  satire  with  a  quotation  from  Roger  L'£strange*s  Fables. 
A  cock  at  roost  in  a  stable,  having  dropped  from  his  perch,  and  finding 
himself  in  much  danger  among  restless  heels,  had  a  fair  proposal  to  make 
to  the  horses  —  that  we  shall  all  of  us  keep  our  legs  quiet.  This  fable 
Defoe  applied  to  the  Dissenters,  who  were  then  asking  for  equal  treat- 
ment, although  they  had  been  intolerant  enough  themselves  not  long 
since,  when  they  had  the  upper  hand.  Professing,  in  his  assumed  char- 
acter of  a  bigoted  High  Churchman  of  the  day,  to  show  the  vice  of  Dis- 
sent before  teaching  its  cure,  he  dealt,  in  the  first  place,  a  fair  blow  to 
his  own  side  for  past  intolerance.  The  Dissenters  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  have  been  blind  to  the  irony  of  the  second  half  of  the  pamphlet;  but 
in  the  first  half  the  irony  is  not  all  against  ecclesiastical  intolerance. 
Defoe  was  against  all  intolerance,  and  to  the  bigotry  of  his  own  party 
Defoe  gave  the  first  hit.  The  succeeding  satire,  since  it  could  not  easily 
surpass  the  actual  extravagance  of  party  spirit,  had  in  it  nothing  but  the 
delicate,  sustained  sharpness  of  ironical  suggestion  to  reveal  the  author's 
purpose  to  the  multitude.  Several  reasons,  he  said,  are  urged  on  behalf 
of  the  Dissenters,  "  why  we  should  continue  and  tolerate  them  among 
us:"  as,  "They  are  very  numerous,  they  say;  they  are  a  great  part  of 
the  nation,  and  we  cannot  suppress  them.  To  this  may  be  answered. 
They  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  Protestants  in  France,  and  yet  the 
French  king  effectually  cleared  tlie  nation  of  them  at  once,  and  we  donH 
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find  he  misses  them  at  home." 
ilangemiu,  unil  iherefore  the  ir 
to  ftllow  them  only  bevause  wc 
be  tried  wheilier  we  caii  or  no.' 


ies,  "  Uie  store  iiumerous  Ui«  mot* 
:ed  to  suppress  them ;  and  it  we  kre 
)t  suppress  them,  then  il  ought  to 
i  saitl,  ulso,  that  tlieir  aid  is  wanted 


agikiiist  the  conimuii  eueniy.  This,  argues  Defoe,  is  but  tht^  same  argu- 
ment o(  iuconveuieiice  of  war-tiaie  that  was  ui^ed  a^inst  suppresGlug 
the  old  money;  and  tlie  hazard,  after  all,  proved  to  be  small.  "  We  uui 
never  enjoy  a  settled  uninterrupted  union  and  tranquillity  in  this  nalign 
till  the  spirit  of  Wlilggiam,  faction,  and  schism  is  nielled  down  like  the 
old  money."  The  gist  of  the  pamphlet,  the  scheme  set  forth  on  the  tltlt- 
poge  na  the  Shortest  Way  witli  the  Dissenters,  is  propoundtwl  in  this  pas- 
sage:—  "II  one  severe  law  were  made,  and  punctually  executed,  that 
whoever  was  found  at  a  conventicle  should  be  banished  the  nation,  and 
the  preacher  be  hanged,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of  Ihe  tale;  they 
would  all  come  to  church,  and  one  age  would  make  us  one  again.  Tn 
talk  of  five  shillings  a  month  for  not  coming  to  the  skcrument.  Mid  All* 
shilling  a  week  for  not  coming  lo  church  —  this  Is  such  a  way  of  con- 
verting people  aa  never  was  known,  this  Is  selling  Ihcm  a  liberty  t<i 
traiiaereBS  for  so  much  money.  If  it  he  not  a  crime,  why  don't  wc  give 
them  full  license?  And  if  it  be,  no  price  onght  to  coni|>ouniI  (or  Ihr 
committing  it;  for  that  Is  selling  a  liberty  to  people  to  sin  ogninst  Rod 
and  the  Government.  .  .  .  We  hang  men  fur  triilei,  otid  lioniih  them 
tor  things  not  worth  niunlng;  but  an  offence  againit  God  and  the 
church,  against  the  welfare  of  the  world  and  the  dignity  of  rvligion, 
shall  be  bought  off  for  Bve  shillings.  This  is  such  a  shame  to  a  Cbri(~ 
tian  government,  that  'tis  with  regret  I  transmit  It  to  posterity^" 

The  pamphlet  delighted  men  or  the  Sachevcrcll  Bchool.  A 
Cambridge  fellow  thanked  his  bookeellci'  for  bnviog  seat  him 
BO  exeellent  a  treatise  —  next  to  the  Hol.v  Bible  ami  the  Bacrwl 
Comments,  the  most  valuable  he  had  evev  seen.  Great  irnii  tbo 
re-action  of  wrath  when  the  pnin|)1ik't  wan  fotiiid  to  )>r  n  Dis- 
senter's satire ;  novertheltias,  tlio  Dissetiters  helil  by  tlicir  first 
oiitcrj'  iLgainst  Die  author.  Dufoc  paid  fur  this  Bervi(«  to  tho 
English  people,  in  the  pillory  and  ns  a  pilaoncr  in  Newjcalc 
Bnt  his  "  Hymn  to  the  IlUory,"  whieh  spiwared  on  lUc  lint 
of  the  three  daj-s  of  the  shame  of  the  government  In  bis  «x- 
posure,  July  29,  30,  and  31,  in  the  year  1703.  turntHi  the  cotirae 
of  popular  opinion  against  the  men  vrho  placed  lilni  llicro  — 
men,  as  his  'bjine  said,  scandals  to  the  tiuifis,  who 
■■  Are  ftl  n  l'>u  to  And  his  gniit. 
And  cnii'l  commit  his  crime*." 

Defbe  returned  ttoxa  tbo  pillory  to  Newgate.  wtH-D(.\>   bd  wu 
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not  released  till  Jul}*  or  August,  1704.  It  was  in  Newgate, 
therefore,  that  he  began  his  career  as  the  first  critical  and 
independent  journalist,  by  producing  his  "  Review."  This  was 
begun  on  the  19th  of  February,  1704,  came  out  on  Saturdaj's 
and  Tuesdays  until  the  end  of  February,  1705,  and  then  three 
times  a  week  till  June  11,  1713. 

While  still  writing  his  "  Review,"  and,  among  other  works, 
publishing,  in  1706,  a  long  poem  in  folio,  "Jure  Divino,"  in 
favor  of  limited  monarch}',  and  against  the  doctrine  of  divine 
right  in  kings,  Defoe  was  activel}'  employed  in  Scotland  as  a 
promoter  of  the  Union  of  the  legislatures  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, which  became  law  on  the  1st  of  May,  1707.  In  1709 
Defoe  published  a  "  History  of  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland." 

He  was  under  persecution  for  his  independence  of  thought, 
both  near  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  after  the  acces« 
sion  of  George  I.  For  a  time,  he  had  withdrawn  to  Halifax, 
where  he  lived  in  Back  Lane,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Rose  and 
Crown."  Against  the  claims  of  the  Pretender  he  wrote  "A 
Seasonable  Warning  and  Caution,"  which  he  distributed  gra- 
tuitousl}''  among  the  ignorant  country-people  in  different  parts 
of  England;  and  he  wrote  two  other  pamphlets,  with  titles 
designed  to  catch  Jacobite  readers:  "And  what  if  the  Pre- 
tender Should  Come  ?  "  and  "  Reasons  Against  the  Succession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover."  For  writing  these,  Defoe  was 
arrested  and  prosecuted  in  1713.  His  enemies  declared  him 
Jacobite.  The}*  might  as  well,  he  said,  have  made  him 
Mahometan.  He  had,  in  fact,  written  these  pamphlets  in  the 
interest  of  Hailey;  and  to  Harley  he  was  indebted  for  the 
queen's  pardon.  The  persecution  was  continued  under  the  new 
reign ;  for  Defoe,  with  sturdy  independence,  had  opposed  false 
cries  of  every  part}'  in  the  state,  and  had  never  flinched  from 
upholding  what  he  thought  sound  polic}'  because  it  came  from 
his  political  opponents.  Thus  he  had  incurred  a  sort  of  infamy 
b}'  asserting  the  soundness  of  what  we  should  now  all  hold  to 
be  sound  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  which  the  Tories  had  asso- 
ciated with  their  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  while  he  opposed 
the  terms  of  peace ;  for  at  the  last  elections  in  Queen  Anne's 
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reign,  the  Whigs  raiswl  tlieir  battle-cry  hoUj'  against  t!ie  com- 
mercinl  treaty.  In  1715,  Defoe,  failing  in  licalth.  and  attacktHl 
on  all  sides,  wrote  his  "  Appeal  to  Honor  and  Justice,"  being 
a  true  account  of  bis  conduct  in  puliHc  aifairs.  lie  had 
reason,  he  eaid,  to  think  that  his  deatli  might  be  iicar,  and 
wished,  before  he  embarked  on  his  last  voyage,  to  "eren  »c- 
coniits  witli  this  world,  that  no  slandei-s  may  lie  against  my 
heirs,  to  disturb  them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their 
father's  inheritance,  his  cliaracter."  Defoe  was,  in  fact,  strui^c 
with  apoplexy  before  the  '"Appeal"  was  Rnisbed ;  and  the 
publisher,  after  waiting  six  weeks,  issued  it  as  it  thcit  stood, 
with  the  note,  tliat,  "  in  the  opinion  of  most  who  knew  liim,  tlra 
treatment  which  iie  here  complains  of.  and  others  of  which  ho 
would  have  spoken,  have  been  the  cause  of  this  disaster." 
Defoe  said  here :  "  It  has  been  the  disaster  of  aL  parties  in  this 
nation  to  be  very  hot  in  their  turn,  and  as  often  as  thev  havis 
been  so  I  have  diffei'ed  from  them  nil,  and  ever  must  and  shall 
do  so."  Ho  cited  seven  chief  occasions  of  such  ililfcrcneM 
wilii  his  friends.  Ag»iiist  intcmi)crat«  partj-  warfiiro,  Defuc 
urged  that  to  attain  harmony  in  the  Slat«  there  must  be  mod- 
eration in  tlio  exercise  of  power  liy  the  Government,  and  thai, 
"to.ittaiQ  at  the  happy  calm  which  is  the  oonHidi-rution  that 
should  move  na  all  (and  he  would  merit  to  bo  called  Ihi-'  tiation's 
physician  who  could  prescribe  the  s|)ecifio  for  it),  I  think  I  may 
be  allowed  to  soy,  a  eongui>3t  of  |iartics  will  never  do  its  a 
balance  of  parties  may."  After  this,  Defoe  lived  nl  Ncwington, 
with  his  wife  and  six  chililrcn.  There,  with  a  keen  ncnse  uf 
his  own  isolnlion,  ho  now  wrote  "Thi'  Life  and  .Sirange  Siii-. 
prising  Adventures  of  !^^bin8an  Cnisoe,  of  York.  Mariner, 
who  lived  Eight  and  Twenty  Tears  nil  alone  in  an  Unliitiabilvd 
Uland  on  the  Coast  of  America,  near  the  Month  of  tlii;  grvat 
ttiver  of  Oroonoqne ;  having;  Iwen  Cast  on  Show  by  Hhipwreck, 
wbcivin  nil  the  Men  Perished  but  Himself.  Willi  nu  Account 
how  he  was  nt  Inst  as  .Strangely  Deliwivd  l>y  Pirates.  Written 
by  Himself."  llie  two  parts  of  ■' lioliinson  Crusoe"  w«» 
piililished  one  at  the  beginning  nnd  the  other  at  the  ckim 
of  the  jcar  1719,  with  prefaces  affecting  to  present  ibem  lo 
the  world  as  a  true  narrative  of  fact.     The  hook  had  no  mlatinn 
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whatever  to  the  existing  novel  of  the  French  school,  or  to  any 
other  kind  of  novel.  It  was  an  imitation  of  those  simple  and 
graphic  records  of  adventure  b}-  sea,  which,  since  the  da3's  of 
Elizabeth,  had  quickened  the  delight  of  England  in  her  sailors. 
If  we  would  bring  to  mind  how  much  imagination  went  to 
Defoe's  exact  suggestion  of  the  real  in  this  thoroughly'  English 
story-book,  let  us  think  how  a  man  of  weak  imagination  would 
have  solved  the  problem :  given  one  man  and  an  island,  to 
make  a  story.  In  Defoe's  stor}-,  all  is  life  and  action.  There 
is  no  rhetorical  lament,  or  waste  of  energ}*  u[X)n  fine  writing ; 
attention,  from  first  to  last,  is  bound  to  the  one  man,  only  the 
more  after  the  man  Frida}*  has  been  added  to  the  sc»ene,  and 
the  reader  is  made  to  feel  that  healthy  life  consists  in  trusting 
God,  and  using  steadil}'  with  head  and  hand  whatever  faculties 
he  gave  us.  Some  part  of  the  charm  of  the  book  springs  from 
a  reality  below  the  feigned  one,  Defoe's  sense  of  the  fellowship 
of  his  own  life  with  that  of  the  solitar}-  worker.  The  sugges- 
tion of  the  story  was  found  in  Captain  Woodes  Rogers's  account 
of  his  "  Cruising  Voyage  Round  the  World,"  published  in  1712, 
which  told  how,  in  February,  1709,  he  took  from  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  a  seaman,  named  Alexander  Selkirk,  who, 
when  out  on  a  piratical  vo3'age,  had  been  left  ashore  on  that 
uninhabited  island,  after  a  quarrel  with  his  captain,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1704.  Selkirk  had  been  furnished  only  with  a  few  books, 
nautical  instruments,  a  knife,  a  boiler,  an  axe,  and  a  gun,  with 
powder  and  ball.  Capt.  Rogers  had  brought  him  to  England 
in  1711. 

Robinson  Cnisoe  was  followed  by  Defoe's  other  novels,  which 
still  imitated  fonns  of  literature  distinct  from  fiction,  and  some- 
times included  pictures  of  the  coarse  life  of  the  time.  ''The 
Life,  Adventures,  and  Piracies  of  the  famous  Captain  Single- 
ton," and  "The  Ilistor}'  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr. 
Duncan  Campbell,"  appeared  in  1720;  ''Moll  Flanders;" 
"The  History  and  remarkable  Life  of  the  trulj^  Honorable 
Colonel  Jacque,"  included  commonl}*  in  genuine  accounts  of 
highwaymen,  and  "A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,"  which  Dr. 
Mead  quoted  as  the  narrative  of  an  ej'c-witness,  all  in  1722; 
**The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier"  probably  in  1723  ;  "  Roxana" 
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in  1724 ;  '■  The  New  Vojage  Rouml  tlie  WorlO  "  in  1720.  At 
tile  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  U.,  Dt^foc  is  said  to  bavo 
produoed,  in  1728,  Captain  Curletou's  "  Memoins,"  whiclj  Dr. 
Johnson  fastened  ngjon  03  an  njdition  to  Knglish  liistory. 
Defoe's  henUli  tlien  failed  completely,  wben  he  luul  begun 
another  book.  His  last  letter  was  to  a  son-in-law,  when  look- 
ing forward  to  his  rest  after  life's  troubled  joiirnej' :  "  By  wtint 
way  soever  He  please  to  bring  me  to  tlie  end  of  it,  I  tl«sire  to 
finish  life  with  this  tcmjKr  of  soul  — '  Tc  Deuni  lauiUniua.' " 
Defoe  di«l  in  April,  1731. 

4.  Samnel  Richardson  was  born  in  16S9,  in  Derb>-8hire, 
one  of  the  nine  children  of  a  joiner  who  had  been  in  busineG* 
in  London,  and  who  conld  afforil  liim  only  a  common  school 
education.  As  a  boy  he  liked  letter-writing,  and  wroto  their 
love-lettera  for  three  damsels  of  his  village.  In  170G  he  waa 
apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  London,  served  seven  years,  and 
corresponded  with  a  gentleman  of  fortune  w  ho  "  was  a  master 
of  the  epistolary  stjlc,"  When  out  of  his  time,  he  worke*!  fivfl 
or  six  years  as  comjwsitor  and  corrector  of  the  press,  married 
his  late  master's  daughter,  au<l  set  up  for  himself  in  n  court  ia 
Fleet  Street.  Rieliardson's  flist  wife  dieil  in  17S1,  ami  ho  mar- 
ried afterwaitls  the  sister  of  a  bookseller  at  Bath.  Uy  liis  QrBt 
wife  he  had  five  bojs  and  a  girl,  and  by  his  second,  five  girla  and 
a,  lioy.  Ho  lost  nil  his  sods  and  two  of  his  daughters ;  tlM 
remaining  four  daughters  had  much  work  in  transcribiug  luit 
letters.  My  ability  and  steady  industry  Bii-haiilson  advanced  in 
life,  removed  to  Snlisburj-  Court,  and  was  eniploye<l  by  buolc- 
Bcllei'B,  not  only  to  print,  but  also  to  make  indexes  and  writu 
prefaces  and  dedicntions.  Two  booksellers,  Mr.  Hivingtoa  aod 
Mr.  Osborne,  asked  the  good  printer  to  wiiLe  foi'  Miern  n  volume 
of  "  Familiar  Letters,"  in  a  common  style,  on  such  subjects  as 
might  1)0  of  use  to  thoso  countiy  readers  who  wew  unable  to 
indite  for  themselves.  Then  writes  Riebai'dsou :  "  '  AV'Ul  It  bo 
any  harm,'  said  I.  '  in  a  piece  you  want  to  be  written  ao  low,  tf 
we  should  instruct  llicni  how  they  should  Uiiuk  and  act  in  com* 
mon  eases,  as  well  as  indite  ?  '  They  were  the  more  ui^rut  with 
mc  to  begin  the  httle  volume  for  Ibis  hint."  lie  set  about  It, 
and  in  the  progress  of  it,  writing  two  or  three  letters  to  In- 
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struct  handsome  girls  who  were  obliged  to  go  out  to  service 
how  to  avoid  the  snares  that  might  be  laid  against  their  virtue, 
a  stor}-  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  heard  from  a  friend  many 
years  before.  He  thought  that  this,  if  told  by  letters,  "  in 
an  easy  and  natural  manner,  suitably'  to  the  simplicity  of  it, 
might  possibl}'  introduce  a  new  species  of  writing  that  might 
l)os8ibl3'  turn  young  people  into  a  course  of  reading  different 
from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  romance-writing;  and  dismiss- 
ing the  improbable  and  marvellous,  with  which  novels  gen- 
erall}'  abound,  might  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion 
and  virtue."  The  book,  as  first  complete  in  two  volumes,  was 
written  in  two  months,  from  Nov.  10,  1739,  to  Jan.  10,  1740, 
published  at  once,  received  with  great  applause,  and  immedi- 
ately translated  into  French  and  Dutch.  Richardson,  as  well 
as  he  could,  brought  simple  nature  into  the  novel,  from  which 
it  had  been  altogether  banished,  and  led  strong  re-action 
against  the  faith  in  princes  and  princesses  as  the  only  true 
heroes  and  heroines.  I  will  take,  he  said  to  himself,  a  poor 
servant-girl,  make  her  the  namesake  of  one  of  the  choicest  of 
romance  princesses,  —  the  Pamela  of  Sidne3'*s  "Arcadia,"  — 
set  m}'  Pamela  corresiX)nding  artlessl}'  with  her  low-bom  fa- 
ther and  mother,  Goodman  Andrews  and  his  wife,  and  make 
you  feel  that  human  S3'mpathies  are  broader  than  conventional 
distinctions.  It  was  another  step  from  the  conventional 
towards  that  clear  light  of  nature  which  for  most  writers  was 
still  lost  in  the  cloud  of  French  classicism.  But  as  Allan  Ram- 
say must  needs  give  a  titled  father  to  his  Gentle  Shepherd,  and 
as  Thomson's  3'oung  Lavinia  could  not  make  Palemon  happy 
without  turning  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  his  noble  friend 

Acasto, 

"  whose  open  stores, 
Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart; " 

so  in  Pamela  the  conventional  homage  to  rank  was  still  con- 
spicuous. Pamela,  left  b^-  the  death  of  her  mistress  subject  to 
a  young  master  who  was  a  worthless  libertine,  resisted  infamous 
practices  upon  her,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  thus  become  his 
wife;  and  the  full  title  of  Richardson's  book,  ''Pamela;  or. 
Virtue  Rewarded,"  means  that  in  the  end  she  did,  with  pious 
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gratitode,  marry  the  scoundrel.  As  for  Goodmnn  Aixlrvws, 
when  be  heard  the  glad  tidings,  his  "'  heart  was  Aitl ;  nnd  h« 
said,  witli  his  bands  folded  and  lifted  np<  Pray,  air,  let  me  gu  •- 
let  me  go  to  luy  dear  wife,  and  tell  her  alt  these  blessed  thingq 
while  my  lircath  holds  ;  for  it  is  ready  lo  burst  with  joy."  Tb« 
success  of  the  book  caused  Richardson  to  write  two  more  n>l- 
umes,  which  were  superfluous,  the  work  ha>'ing  liecn  completed 
IIS  first  pul'lished. 

In  1748  Richsrdsoii  took  his  place  in  litcratun^  h_v  publiehii^, 
when  his  age  was  filly-iiiae,  titc  second  of  bis  three  novels, 
"Clarissa  llarlowo,"  in  eight  volumes.  Here,  as  alwa^'s. 
Richardson  told  bis  story  in  the  form  of  correspondenee. 
Clarissa  Ilarlowe.  n  yixnig  iady  of  birth  aiul  fortime.  presstnl 
by  her  family  to  marry  against  her  inclination,  left  liomc, 
and  threw  herself  on  the  generosity  of  her  lo^*er.  Sir  Rolx-rt 
Lovelace,  au  attractivo  libertine.  He  persecuktl  her.  .iml 
treaclicronslj-  wronged  her  to  the  uttermost:  sJio  refiiscd  llwn 
liis  offer  of  marriage,  anil  died  broken-hearted.  Lovelace  left 
England,  not  refomied,  nnd  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  one  of 
Clarissa's  relations,  Colonel  Moiilon.  Ciariasa's  corrcsjNMiitiHit 
was  Miss  Anne  Howe,  a  widow's  li\'cly  daughter,  with  a  formal 
hut  estimable  suitor.  Mi.  Hickman.  Lovelace  had  for  his  eor* 
respondent  a  friend,  Mr.  John  Belford ;  tliis  juirtj-  of  1 
answering  the  place  of  hero  and  male  friend,  heroine  and  fen 
fliend,  in  the  mock  classical  Krcndi  tragedies.  The  moral  of 
the  piece  was,  that  the  moitt  unhappy  homo  is  shelter  Ibr  ft.d 
young  girl  safer  than  she  nmy  succeed  in  finding  by  qultttng  il  J 
to  trust  herself  among  the  snares  of  life.  The  iKmk  is  (tall  off 
fmprobabilily  ;  it  contains,  like  "  1'ameta,"  scenes  unHt  to  Itef 
ix-nd  liy  the  young,  nnd  no  page  of  it  is  like  the  work  of  a  t 
of  gcnins  in  texture  of  ihouglit  or  vigor  of  expreftslun.  Yi-tfl 
the  whole  effect  proilnccd  is  equal  to  thai  of  a  work  of  high  ' 
genius.  If  Richardson's  mind  was  not  large,  hln  storj-  filli'd  it. 
Ills  nature,  even  with  nil  its  little  iH>mps  and  vanities,  wu 
abaorl<e<I  in  Ids  work;  the  ladies  about  him,  who.  as  the  leftst  . 
erttieal  uf  his  admirers,  wei-o  his  chosen  ilienils.  fed  Ului  witli  J 
Bwcel  eolieitiides  and  Gntliuftiasms  about  ibe  iicihouh  of  hisi 
Sbar^'i  his  fictitious  charactcra  and  situnlionfi  lived  nnd  wtivf 
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real  for  him ;  and  he  became  the  great  example,  in  our  litera- 
ture, of  the  might  that  comes  of  giving  all  one's  powers  —  even 
if  they  be  not  great  powers  —  to  whatever  one  has  to  do.  By 
thoroughly  believing  in  his  work,  and  giving  all  his  mind  to  it, 
Samuel  Richardson,  as  novelist,  secured  the  full  attention  of 
his  readers,  and  sometimes  even  by  imix)rtunity  of  tediousness, 
b}'  the  drop  after  drop  that  in  time  hollows  the  stone,  compelled 
his  readers  to  see  as  he  saw,  feel  as  he  felt,  and  not  seldom  to 
weep  where  he  wept— ^ and  he  wept  much  himself — over  the 
sorrows  of  Clarissa. 

Richardson  pubhshed  his  third  and  last  novel,  "  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,"  in  1753.  He  had  accused  his  lady  correspondents 
of  liking  Lovelace  too  well.  They  replied  that  he  had  given 
them  nobody  else  to  like.  Thereuiwn  he  resolved  to  give  them 
his  ideal  of  a  good  man  in  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  well  born, 
rich,  accomplished,  travelled,  and  always  right,  in  Richardson's 
view,  though  he  has  two  heroines  in  love  with  him,  and  is  in 
love  with  each,  —  the  one  who  did  not  marry  him  went  mad, — 
and  though  he  fought  duels.  Richardson  could  not  nse  like 
Steele  above  convention  ;  but  as  he  knew  duelling  to  be  wrong, 
and  reasoned  against  it  in  his  novel,  he  compromised  by  making 
Sir  Charles  so  skilful  a  swordsman  that  he  could  disarm  without 
murdering  an  antagonist.  Richardson's  three  novels  painted 
life  respectivel}*  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciet}'.  Richardson,  meanwhile,  throve  in  business.  His  print- 
ing-offices and  warehouses  at  Salisbury'  Court  covered  the  site 
of  eight  houses  which  he  had  pulled  down.  In  1 755  he  removed 
from  his  country  house  at  North  End,  Hammersmith,  to  a  house 
at  Parson's  Green.  In  17^  he  bought  half  the  patent  of  Law 
Printer  to  the  King;  and  in  Jul}',  17G1,  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two. 

5l  The  publication  of  Richardson's  first  novel,  "Pamela," 
struck  new  life  into  literature,  not  only  by  its  bold  and  direct 
challenge  to  the  romance-writing  hitherto  in  fashion,  b}'  what 
was  new  and  light  in  its  plan,  but  also  b}'  what  was  wrong  in  its 
plan ;  for  the  flaw  in  its  morality  —  obscured  b}-  the  prevalence 
of  the  low  social  tone  it  represented  —  was  obvious  to  Henry 
Fielding,  and  in  lidicule  of  this  he  began  to  write  his  "  Joseph 
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Andrews."     He  woukl  pair  the  viitiious  Bcrmg-maul  with   a  I 
virtuous  Benin g-mnn.      Before   be   had  gone  far  he  felt  ha  \ 
strength,  and  proihiced  not  a  mere  caricature,  but  a  triii?  novel. 
Thns  Fielding,  our  greatest  novolist,  received  his  impulse  IVoot  | 
RichardsoQ. 

Fielding  was  born  on  the  2-2i3  of  Apiil,  1707,  at  Shar)>hani  J 
Park,  near  Glastonbury,  Somersetshire,  son  of  a  Captain  Fiwli)- 
ing,  who  was  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  Young  I 
Henry  Fivldiug  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  the  Univcrsitj- 
of  Leyden,  whuro  he  was  to  study  civil  law,  and  did  study, 
until  the  supplies  from  homo  fail«l.  His  father  lived  wiili  I 
careless  extravagance.  At  twenty,  Henry  Fielding  had  to  leave 
Leyden  and  live  by  his  wits,  with  a  nominal  allowHn<«  from 
his  father  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  At  twenty-o 
wrote  his  first  comedy,  "Love  in  Several  Masques ;"  thvu  1 
followed  "The  Temple  Beau,"  "The  Author's  Farw,"  "Tlie  I 
Coffee-House  Politician,"  and  '■  Tom  Thumb  the  Great."  The 
last,  published  as  "Tragedy  of  Tragedies j  or,  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Tom  Thumb  the  Gieut,  with  the  Annotationi  of 
Scribleras  Secuudus,"  was  a  burlesque  ou  the  couvcnlional 
Hue  writing  of  the  stage,  having  an  aim  like  that  of  Buohing< 
ham's  "Rehearsal,"  and  was  richly  illtistrate^l  with  ironintl 
notes,  showing  the  passages  burlesqued.  Among  the  dntmnlic 
pieces  of  Fielding  were  "  The  Covent  Oai-den  TragiHly,"  n  JM* 
on  Ambrose  Philii>s'8  play  of  "  The  Disli'cst  MoUicr;""  '*TI»c 
Mix'k  Doctor;"  "The  Miser;"  and  "Don  Quixotu  in  Ei^- 
land."  During  his  first  ten  yeai's  tn  London,  Fielding  i 
among  the  players  at  Bartholomew-  Fair,  anil  kept  a  booth  (n 
the  George  Inn  Yard,  usually  with  John  ilipii^aley.  The  bir 
was  a  great  institution  then,  and  the  theatres  Hosed  Ibat  Die 
players  might  appear  in  it.  It  was  probably  in  1737  that 
Fielding  married  Miss  Craddock,  ono  of  three  siatvm  •rlio 
were  beauties  of  Salisbury.  The  lady  had  lifteen  habdnnl 
pounds,  and  he  had  {torn  his  mother  a  small  country  lioti»e  at 
East  Stour,  in  Dorsetshire.  Fielding  had  married  flir  lure, 
wouhl  live  fll  East  Stour  and  ft'cl  tlie  peaco  of  n  rnnntry  lift*. 
But  country  life,  with  ojK-n  hospitality,  horses,  coach,  and  livery 
BcrvantA,  sooD  made  an  «nd  uf  flftron  huodred  pouuda.     KK-ld* 
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ing  and  his  wife  tlien  came  to  lodgings  in  London  with  a  single 
maid-servant,  and  Fielding  worked  for  bread.  He  formed,  in 
1736,  a  ''Great  Mogul's  Company  of  Comedians,"  and  pro- 
duced with  great  success  ''  Pasquin :  a  Dramatic  Satire  on  the 
Times,"  its  plan  a  mock  rehearsal  of  two  plays.  In  1737  he 
continued  his  free  dramatic  criticism  upon  life  and  politics  with 
a  piece  called  ''The  Historical  Register  for  1736,"  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  figuring  in  the  piece  as  "Quidam."  The  result  of 
this  was  the  passing,  in  June,  1737,  of  the  Act  which  forbade 
any  play  to  be  represented  before  it  had  obtained  the  license 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  Licensing  Act  broke  up  the 
Clreat  Mogul's  Company',  and  in  November  Fielding  entered 
liimself  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  To  a  paper  of 
jieriodical  essays,  called  the  "Champion,"  Fielding  became 
an  active  contributor  from  November,  1739,  to  June,  1740, 
creating  representatives  of  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion  in 
the  Vinegar  famil}'.  In  June,  1740,  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  began  practice  on  the  Western  Circuit.  In  June,  1741,  his 
father  died,  but  there  was  nothing  to  inherit.  In  Februar}', 
1742,  Fielding  published  the  novel  suggested  b}'  Richardson's 
"Pamela,"  "The  History  of  the  Adventures  of  Joseph  An- 
drews, and  of  his  friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams."  In  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams,  Fielding  di'ew,  with  exquisite  humor  and  a 
healthy  sense  of  what  is  pure  and  true,  a  scholar  and  a 
Christian,  who  had  external  oddities,  as  absence  of  mind, 
which  might  bring  him  into  ridiculous  situations,  but  whom 
nothing  could  lower  in  our  respect,  simpl}-  by  reason  of  his 
essential  purity  and  truth.  Parson  Adams  was  a  clerg3'man 
dignified  with  the  best  graces  of  his  office,  and  in  Parson 
Trulliber  his  opposite  was  shown.  Through  Parson  Adams, 
Fielding,  in  his  first  novel,  spoke  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
own  heart  not  seldom,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  him,  in  a  first 
novel,  noticing  the  character  of  Richard  Steele's  work,  when 
he  makes  Parson  Adams,  in  talking  of  the  theatre,  sa}' :  "  I 
never  heard  of  any  plays  fit  for  a  Christian  to  read  but '  Cato ' 
and  '  The  Conscious  Lovers ; '  and,  I  must  own,  in  the  latter 
there  are  some  things  almost  solemn  enough  for  a  sermon." 
Fielding,  who  was  not  all  himself  as  an  eighteenth  century 
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dramatist,  quitted  the  stage  iu  1743,  after  ttie  not  iiDmerit«d 
failure  of  liis  comedy,  "Tlie  WecWing  Day."  In  tlie  same 
year  lie  [lublished  three  volumes  of  "  Miscellanies."  Tbefie 
oojitaiu  some  verse,  a  few  essays,  —  on  "  ConversHlion."  on 
'•Knowledge  of  the  Characters  of  Men,"  on  "Nothing,"  — 
and  two  works  of  mark,  '■  A  Journey  from  this  \VorliI  to  the 
Next,"  and  "Thu  History  of  the  Life  of  the  LnleMr.  Jonatliaii 
Wild  the  Great,"  a  thief-laker  wlio  came  to  be  hanged.  Flelil- 
ing's  '■  Jonathan  Wild"  was  written  with  masterly  irony,  os 
"an  ex|K}sitio»  of  the  motives  which  actuate  tlie  unprincipled 
great  in  every  walk  and  sphere  of  life,  and  wUicti  are  common 
alike  to  the  Iliief  or  murderer  on  the  small  scale,  and  to  the 
miglitj-  villain  anil  reekless  conqueror  who  invades  tlio  rigUta 
or  destroys  the  liberties  of  n.itions."  At  ttua  time  Ficl^ng 
lost  the  wife  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  nttacbed.  He  lliwl 
lost  a  eliild  but  a  few  months  before,  and  was  himself  sufTering 
much  from  gout.  He  wrote  a  [ii'eface  for  lus  sister.  Saxah 
Fielding,  to  ber  clever  novel,  "Tiie  Adventures  of  David 
Simijle ;  Containing  an  Account  of  his  Travels  thixiiigli  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  in  the  Search  of  n  lieil 
Friend,"  puhliabed  in  1744.  She  published  another.  "The 
History  of  Ophelia,"  in  1760. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1745,  Fielding  began  a  paper,  thm 
'■True  Patriot,"  to  op|K>se  the  Jncobitism  stirred  into  artivil^' 
by  the  Rebellion  of  that  year.  The  work  of  Fieldlng'a  "  Tni« 
Patriot "  changed  only  its  form  when,  in  December,  1747,  lio 
started  "The  Jacobite  Journal ;  by  John  Trotl-pluid,  £«q.." 
to  throw  cold  water  of  jest  and  satire  u|>on  tlio  yet  stnoulilering 
emiiora  of  rebellion.  This  paper  appeared  every  Salnrday  until 
November,  1 748 ;  and  about  that  time,  by  the  good  olHcea  of 
bis  fl-icnd,  George  Lyttolton,  tlicn  Lord  of  the  Trensnrj,  Field- 
ing was  made  a  Justice  of  the  peaee  for  Middlesex  and  Wert- 
minster.  In  those  days  such  an  ofDce  had  been  brought  tnto 
contempt  by  men  like  Justice  Thnuiher,  in  liia  "  Amelta,"  wlio 
had  drawn  dishonorable  profit  out  of  it,  Henry  Fielding,  by 
taking  the  highest  view  of  his  ibity,  "rvtlneed,"  m  bo  sAy«. 
"  an  Income  of  about  five  hundred  i>oimds  a  year  of  the  dirtlust 
money  uimr  eaitb  to  little  more  Uian  tlireu  liuiidn.'ul  ixMinds,  a 
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considerable  portion  of  which  remained  with  my  clerk;  and, 
indeed"  —  observe  the  kindliness  of  what  follows  —  "if  the 
whole  had  done  so,  as  it  ought,  he  would  be  but  ill  paid  for 
sitting  sixteen  in  the  twenty-four  in  the  most  unwholesome  as 
well  as  nauseous  air  in  the  universe,  and  which  hath  in  his 
case  corrupted  a  good  constitution  without  contaminating  his 
morals." 

In  1749  Fielding  published  his  ''Tom  Jones."  No  critic 
has  over-praised  the  skilful  construction  of  the  story  of  "  Tom 
Jones  ;  * '  but  the  durability  of  the  work  depends  on  something 
even  of  more  moment  than  its  construction  —  upon  the  im- 
perishable character  of  its  material,  and  on  the  security  with 
which  its  foundations  are  laid,  deep  in  the  true  hearts  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Fielding's  first  novel  was  provoked  b}-  an  affectation, 
and  it  was  prefaced  with  a  distinct  explanation  of  his  own 
*'idea  of  romance."  In  the  first  pages  of  his  first  novel  he 
taught  that  "  the  onl}'  source  of  the  true  ridiculous  is  aflTecta- 
tion."  His  jest  was  against  insincerity  in  all  its  lighter  forms ; 
his  power  was  against  untruth.  In  all  his  novels,  and  in  ''  Tom 
Jones"  most  conspicuouslj',  a  generous  and  penetrating  mind, 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  men,  dealt  mercifully  with  all  honest 
infirmities,  sjTnpathized  with  human  goodness,  and  reserved  its 
laughter,  or  its  scorn,  only  for  what  was  insincere.  In  "  Tom 
Jones  * '  a  work  was  planned  upon  the  ample  scale  to  which 
readers  had  become  accustomed.  There  was  room  for  a  wide 
view  of  life.  The  scene  was  divided  fairlj'  between  countr}'  and 
town.  The  story  was  built  out  of  the  eternal  truths  of  human 
nature,  and  was  exquisitely  polished  on  its  surface  with  a  deli- 
cate and  genial  humor  that  suggested  rather  than  preached 
censure  on  the  follies  of  societj'  in  England,  not  unmixed  with 
the  directest  Christian  condemnation  against  crime.  The  ver}' 
soul  of  the  man  enters  into  the  construction  of  "  Tom  Jones." 
The  picture  of  a  good  man,  colored  b}'  Fielding  with  some  of 
the  warmth  of  living  friendship  for  Ral^^h  Allen  of  Bath,  is 
presented  at  once  in  Squire  AUworthy ;  and  there  is  a  deep 
seriousness  in  the  manner  of  presenting  him,  on  a  May  morn- 
ing, walking  upon  the  terrace  before  his  mansion,  with  a  wide 
prospect  around  him,  planning  a  generous  action,  when  "in 
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the  full  blaze  of  his  majesty  up  rose  the  sun,  than  which  t 
object  alone  in  this  lower  creation  could  he  more  glorious,  and 
that  Mr.  Allworlhy  himself  presented  —  &  human  being  replete 
with  benevolence,  meditating  in  what  manner  he  might  l-entlcr 
himself  most  acecptablo  to  hia  Creator,  bj-  doing  most  good  to 
Hia  creatures."  Tlic  two  hoys  bred  by  Allwortliy,  Tom  Jont^ 
and  Blilil,  about  whom  the  whole  story  revolves,  arc  as  the  two 
poles  of  Fielding's  mimic  world.  One  of  them  13  everj'body's 
fKend  but  his  own ;  the  other  nobmly's  friend  but  liis  own. 
One  b  possessed  of  natural  goodness,  wilL  all  graerous  im- 
putscB,  but  with  instincts,  as  we  arc  once  or  twice  distiudly 
reminded,  wanting  the  control  of  pmdenc-e  and  religtou. 
lies  ojwn  to  frequent  heavy  blame,  and  yet  more  IVetinent  inia- 
construction ;  yet  we  have  faith  in  him  because  he  is  tjTie.  Ida 
ftiults  are  open,  his  affections  warm.  We  know  tliat  time  unci 
love  will  make  a  noble  man  of  him.  The  other  conceals  treach- 
ery under  a  show  of  lighteonanesa  and  justice.  His  fair  ontsldo 
of  reUgion  and  morality,  tlie  readiness  with  which  he  givoa  an 
honest  coloring  to  all  api>oarances.  are  representeti  wholly  wiUi- 
out  caricature.  His  ill  deeda  are  secret,  his  atTeetions  cold,  ■ml 
he  is  base  to  us  by  reason  of  his  falsehooil.  Ajiprediition  i 
due  not  only  to  the  sterling  English  in  wlii<'h  this  hook  i 
written,  and  tlie  keen  but  genei'oiis  insight  into  liuman  cliar- 
acter  that  animates  every  page,  hut  also  to  its  brnve  morality. 
>SceneB  of  incontinence,  which  the  corrupt  manners  of  his 
permitted  Fielding  to  include  among  hia  piclures  of  the  UIa 
about  him,  were  not  presented  as  jeata  by  their  autlior.  FieUl- 
ing  differs  in  this,  as  in  many  things,  essentially  from  Smollett, 
tliat  in  his  novels  he  haa  never  used  an  unclean  image  for  its 
own  sake  ns  provocative  of  mirth  in  nid«r  mEiids.  In  KiHd- 
ing's  page  evil  is  evil.  In  "Tom  Jones,"  Allwortliy  dflivera 
no  mock  exhortations ;  whenever  Jones  has  gone  oslnij-,  tho 
[nirity  of  Sophia  follows  nest  upon  the  scene,  n  higher  hiipp)<  ] 
nesB  is  lost,  and  his  true  love  is  removed  farther  iVom  his  r^niAx. 
At  last  the  youth  'm  made  to  assent  to  Sophia,  when  she  replies, 
vi'ry  gravely,  n|>on  hia  jileudiug  of  thi>  grossness  of  liU  m>x, 
tho  delicacy  of  licrs,  ami  the  absence  of  l«vn  (n  amour  1  "I  I 
will  never  marry  a  man  who  shall  not  Icnni  rcHncmifnt  onoii^  J 
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to  be  as  incapable  as  I  am  m3'sclf  of  making  such  a  distinc- 
tion." 

The  episodes  of  the  book  are  as  true  limbs  of  it.  It  is  not 
merely  variet}'  that  they  supply :  it  is  completeness.  It  is  true 
that  the  Man  of  the  HiU's  story  is  not  a  part  of  the  direct 
mechanism  of  the  plot ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  whole  epic  histor}'.  Only  by  episode  could  there 
have  been  interpolated  between  Jones's  generous  and  Blifirs 
ungenerous  principle  of  intercourse  with  other  men  the  picture 
of  one  who  has  wholly  withdrawn  himself  from  human  inter- 
course, and  dares  to  solve  the  question  of  life's  duties  b}'  look- 
ing from  afar  with  scorn  upon  his  fellows. 

It  is  a  minor  excellence  that  this  part  of  the  work  has  been 
contrived  also  to  supply  to  the  large  study  of  English  life  those 
chapters,  excluded  from  the  main  action  of  the  tale  by  the 
peculiar  education  and  the  characters  of  Jones  and  Blifil,  which 
(mint  the  follies  of  j'outh  at  the  university^  and  the  life  of  the 
gambler.  Partridge  once  breaks  upon  the  narrative  of  the  Man 
of  the  Hill  with  a  characteristic  stor}-  of  his  own,  in  which 
Fielding  commands  wise  reflection  on  the  undefended  state  of 
crinodnals  tried  for  their  lives. 

In  June,  1749,  Henr}'  Fielding,  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
Middlesex  magistrates  their  Chairman  of  the  Sessions,  delivered 
a  "  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  "  touching  seriousl}'  upon  many 
faults  in  the  condition  of  societj-;  and  in  January,  1751,  he 
published  ''  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  Increase  of 
Robbers,  etc. ;  with  some  Proposals  for  Remedying  the  Grow- 
ing Evil,"  in  which  he  urged  the  checking  of  intemperance,  and 
denounced  the  new  vice  of  gin-drinking.  This  led  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament  that  placed  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  spirits.  It 
was  also  in  the  3'ear  1751  that  Fielding,  aged  forty-four,  pub- 
lished his  ''Amelia."  For  ''Tom  Jones"  the  publisher  had 
paid  a  hundred  pounds  be^'ond  the  stipulated  price  of  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  For  "Amelia"  he  paid  a  thousand  pounds. 
Thus,  by  the  middle  of  tlic  eighteenth  century,  Richardson  and 
Fielding  (with  Smollett  for  new  ally),  had  destroyed  the  faith 
in  royal  Arcadians,  had  carried  a  large  bod}'  of  the  people  on 
from  reading  of  short  papers  to  the  reading  of  substantial 
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works  of  ifction  that  dealt  with,  the  life  they  knew  and  cared 
for,  and  had  made  the  novel  of  real  life  a  great  recognized 
power.  French  classicism  was  decaying,  and  there  was  no  in- 
fluence above  that  of  tlie  main  body  of  the  people  influencing 
the  form  of  our  best  literature.  Fielding's  ^^  Amelia,"  dedi- 
cated to  his  kind  friend  Ralph  Allen,  of  Bath,  has  for  its  theme 
the  beaut}'  of  true  womanhood.  He  constantl}*  identified  his 
first  wife  with  Amelia,  while  condemning  often  his  own  failings 
in  the  character  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Booth.  Fielding  dealt 
also  in  his  novel  with  those  e\ils  of  90ciet}'  against  which  be 
had  been  contending,  and  brought  pathos  and  sharp  satire  in 
his  Jail  scenes  against  what  were  in  his  day  the  iniquities  of 
criminal  law. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1752,  Fielding  began  ''  The  Covent 
Garden  Journal ;  by  Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir,  Knight,  Censor 
of  Great  Britain,"  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  year.  His 
health  was  still  failing,  but  he  staid  in  London  to  complete 
the  breaking  up  of  an  organized  gang  of  street  rufl!iaDS ;  tooks 
morning  and  evening,  half  a  pint  of  the  tar- water  recommended 
b}^  Bishop  Berkclej's  '*Siris;"  and,  when  hope  of  life  was 
gone,  left  PIngland  with  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter  for  Lisbon. 
"  The  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon  "  was  Fielding's  last 
work.  He  arrived  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  died,  aged 
forty-seven,  on  the  8th  of  the  following  October,  1754. 
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Johnxoii.  —  7.  DaTld  Hume.  — 8.  William  Robertson;  Edward  Gibbon.— 9. 
Tliomaii  Beid.  — 10.  Adam  Smith;  Sir  William  Blaekstone.— 11.  Edmond 
Burke.— 12.  William  Paley.  — 18.  Joseph  Priestley;  Thomas  Paine;  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  Godwin.  — 14.  Sir  Joshoa  Beyaolds;  Gilbert  White;  Edmond 
Halone;  Anna  Seward;  Hannah  More;  Henry  Hackeaxie;  Francea  Bnmey; 
Sophia  and  Harriet  Lee;  William  Beckford;  Clara  BeoTo;  Ann  Badcliffe. 

3.  Tobias  Smollett,  bom  in  1721,  in  the  parish  of  Car- 
dross,  was  left  dependent  on  his  grandfather,  Sir  James  Smol- 
lett, of  Bonhill,  was  sent  to  school  at  Dumbarton,  where  he 
wrote  satirical  verse,  and  a  poem  on  Wallace,  went  from  Dum- 
barton to  Glasgow,  where  he  studied  medicine  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  surgeon,  the  Potion  of  his  first  novel.  He  came  to 
London  with  a  tragedy,  ''  The  Regicide,'*  written  before  he 
was  eighteen.  It  was  rejected  bj'  managers,  but  several  years 
afterwards  was  published  with  a  preface.  In  1741,  when 
''Pamela"  was  a  new  book,  Smollett,  aged  twenty,  was  sur- 
geon's mate  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  sailed  in  the 
expedition  to  Carthagena.  This  experience  of  life  was  also 
used  as  material  for  his  first  novel.  He  quitted  the  service 
when  in  the  West  Indies,  lived  some  time  in  Jamaica,  and 
met  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married.  He  was  back  in 
London  in  1746,  and  then  published  anonymouslj*  ''The  Tears 
of  Scotland,"  expressing  from  his  heart,  though  no  Jacobite, 
his  just  indignation  at  the  cruelties  that  disgraced  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion  of  1745;  also  "Advice,"  a  satire 
which  gave  offence.  He  wrote  "  Alceste,"  an  opera,  for  Covent 
Garden,  quarrelled  with  the  manager,  published  in  1747  "  Re- 
proof," a  sequel  to  "Advice,"  married,  and  produced  in  1748, 
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when  liis  age  was  twenty-seven,  bis  fiist  novel,  "The  Adveo- 
turcs  of  Rixleiick  Random."  This  woik.  written  in  the  form 
of  jiutobiography,  was  a  bright  story,  rich  in  mirth  and  a  quick 
Honsc  of  outside  tharaet^r,  tbat  painted  life  as  Smollett  had 
seen  it,  blending  his  own  experiences  with  his  fiction.  It 
bccume  immediulelj'  pojiidar^  and  licl|>etl  much  in  establishing 
the  new  fomi  of  fiction  in  which  writers  dealt  immediately 
witll  the  lift  of  tlieir  own  time,  and  the  exijcnencc  in  it  of 
common  men  and  women. 

In  1750  ho  graduated  as  pbysiciun,  at  filarisdial  College, 
Aberdeen,  but  was  a  doctor  with  few  patients.  In  the  Biimnwr 
of  1750  lie  visited  Paris,  and  probably  wrote  there  his  "  Pere- 
grine Pickle,"  pnbti^cd  in  I'ol.  Its  brightness,  and  tli« 
hearty  flin  of  mniiy  of  its  chapters,  like  that  which  desciibes 
an  entertainment  in  the  mannerof  the  ancients,  made  the  book 
■widely  popular,  and  J^mollett  famona.  This  book  was  followed, 
in  17o3,  by  &  stuily  of  depravity  in  an  ad^cntuivr  chosen  from 
the  purlieus  of  treachery  and  fraud,  the  "  Adventures  of  Fcnli- 
nond  Count  Fulhom,"  In  ITi'iS  he  published  a  free  trnnslntiou 
of  "  Don  Quixote,"  then  visited  his  mother  and  frienda  in 
Scotland,  and,  when  ho  came  back,  accepted  tiie  invitation  of 
booksellci'8  to  edit  the  "Critical  Kevlew."  set  up  in  175G,  to 
oppose  the  IVhig  "  Monthly  Review,"  that  had  been  starl^Hl 
in  1749.  Smollett  was  genial,  but  irritable,  and  now  submlUctl 
himself  to  vexation  by  the  irritable  race  of  the  small  uuUiors. 
At  this  tune  Smollett  began  "  A  complete  llistorj'  of  England, 
deduced  from  tliu  Descent  of  Jidius  Caesar  to  Uie  Treaty  of 
Aix-lu;Cha|X'lle,  171t^,  containing  the  Tninsactions  of  One 
Thousand  Eight  llundi-cd  and  Three  Years."  lie  b  said  to 
have  written  it  in  fourteen  months.  It  was  published  in  four 
volumes  in  1757-58,  and  i-epriiited  afterwards  in  nuuibu«, 
extending  to  eleven  volumes,  with  a  weekly  sale  of  twelv« 
thousand.  For  a  paragraph  in  the  "Critical  Review "  SmoUvU 
was  fined  a  hundred  pounds,  and  imprisoned  for  thrvo  monUu, 
at  the  Biiil  of  Ailniiral  Knowles,  and  worked  in  luieon  at  *'  Tlw 
Adventures  of  Sir  Lane«.'lot  Greaves,"  an  luiitation  of  Cvr- 
vanttis,  published  in  the  "British  Magazine"  lu  17C0  and 
1 761.     SnioUctt  theo  worked  at  the  ■'  Continuation  of  Uw  Uu- 
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tory  of  England  "  to  1765,  published  in  1769,  in  two  volumes. 
After  the  loss  of  his  only  child,  Smollett  had  travelled  for 
health,  and  in  1766  he  published  his  ^^  Travels  through  France 
and  Italy."  In  1769  appeared  his  "  Adventures  of  an  Atom,** 
dealing,  under  Japanese  names,  witli  English  politics,  from 
1754  to  1768.  In  1770  he  went  to  Italy  with  broken  health, 
and  while  there  published,  onlj^  a  few  months  before  his  death* 
liis  last,  and  perhaps  his  best  novel,  "  The  Expedition  of  Hum- 
phrey Clinker."  Smollett  died,  at  the  age  of  flft}',  near  I^eg- 
horn,  in  October,  1771. 

2.  Lanrence  Sterne  (b.  1713,  d.  1768),  grandson  of 
Richard  Sterne,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  son  of  Lieutenant 
Sterne  in  a  marching  regiment,  was  bom  at  Clonmel  barracks. 
After  education  at  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  he  obtained,  in  1738,  the  vicarage  of  Sutton,  near 
Y'ork,  and  in  1741  a  prebend  in  York  Minster,  with  a  house 
in  Stonegate.  In  that  3*ear  Sterne  married.  The  first  two 
volumes  of  "Tristram  Shandy"  were  published  at  York,  in 
December,  1759,  witty  and  whimsical,  suiting  the  spirit  of  the 
time  in  their  defiance  of  convention,  and  sometimes  of  decency. 
Their  success  brought  Sterne  to  London,  and  he  thenceforth 
weakly  sacrificed  himself  to  the  shallow  flatteries  of  London 
societ}'.  The  second  edition  of  this  part  of  '*  Tristram 
Shandy"  was  followed  at  once  by  two  volumes  of  the  *'  Ser- 
mons of  Mr.  Yorick. "  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  his  *' Citizen  of 
the  World,"  condemned  Sterne's  affectations  of  freedom  in 
dashes  and  breaks,  with  the  worst  license  of  indelicacy,  and 
was  so  far  displeased  by  the  superficial  tricks  of  the  book 
that  he  was  unjust  to  the  true  genius  of  the  writer,  and  missed 
the  charm  of  his  Uncle  Tob}*  and  Corporal  Trim.  In  1761 
appeared  the  third  and  foiulh  volumes  of  ''  Tristram  Shandy ;  " 
in  1762,  the  fifth  and  sixth;  in  1765,  the  seventh  and  eighth; 
in  1767,  the  ninth  and  last.  In  1768,  after  a  Aisit  to  France 
and  Ital}',  appeared  Sterne's  ''  Sentimental  Journey,"  of  which 
the  style  reminds  us  that  1761  and  1762  were  the  dates  of  the 
chief  sentimental  writings  of  Rousseau.  In  the  same  year 
Sterne  died,  on  the  13th  of  September,  at  lodgings  in  Bond 
Street,  with  no  friend  near ;  the  only  sign  of  human  affection 
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the  knock  of  a  roottnan,  sent  hy  some  of  his  grand  fHcods 
from  a  neiglilKiring  dinner-party  to  learn  how  Mr.  Sterne  was. 
A  single  mourning-eoueli,  with  two  gentlemen  insiite,  one  of 
ttiem  his  publisher,  followed  his  body  to  the  grave.  It  was  dug 
np  after  banal,  and  retognized  in  a  few  daja  on  the  table  of 
tlie  Professor  of  Anatomy  of  Cambridge.  Sterne  left  no  pro- 
vision for  his  widow  and  daughter  at  Vork,  but  died  in  debt, 
and  his  family  were  aided  by  a  collection  made  at  the  next 
York  races.  His  daughter,  Lydia.  married  a  Frenchman,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  among  the  victims  of  the  French  Kevo- 
lution. 

3.  Joseph  Wfuton,  bom  in  1722,  son  of  an  Oxford  professor  of 
poetry,  was  ediicaled  at  Wineliester  Sohoo!  and  at  Oxford.  He  wrote 
Terae;  went  to  France,  En  171^1,  as  companion  to  tbe  Duke  of  Bolton, 
baving  previously  obtained  from  bim  tbe  Hector;  of  Wynalade,  (o  which 
that  of  Tunworlh  afterirania  was  added.  In  17'iii  bo  became  second 
mailer  of  Wincbesler  School,  and  was  head  master  from  1780  to  179S. 
He  published,  iu  175(1.  an  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writiugsof  Pope," 
to  which  a  second  vohune  was  added  in  1782.  In  bis  latter  days  he  ha4 
more  church  preferment,  and  he  died  in  1800.  Ilis  brother,  TtaanaB 
Warton,  sis  years  youni^r,  was  educated  at  Triciily  College,  Oxford^ 
wrote  poems,  and.  in  1753,  luded  the  reviving  tnsle  for  our  best  litera- 
ture by  critical  "  OLservaiioiis  on  the  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser.''  In 
no"  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  tor  ten  yeat«;  and, 
in  1774,  produced  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  English  ruetrT," 
followed  by  a  second  volume  in  17'^,  a  third  volume  hi  ITSl,  and  later 
a,  fragment  of  tbe  fourth  volume.  Thomas  Warlon  succeeded  William 
Wliliebead  as  poet-laureate,  in  1785;  published  in  that  year  UUHm'a 
Minor  Poems,  with  notes;  and  died  in  1700. 

4.  Hlchatd  Hnid.  bom  in  1730,  who  beuame  Bishop  ut  Lldilield  aoJ 
Ciiveuiry  In  1775,  and  died  in  1  SOS,  was  a  friend  of  Warljurlon ;  and, 
among  olber  works,  wrote,  between  1758  and  1704.  his  "  Dialuguea 
Mural  tLiut  I'olitical,"  and  "  Letters  on  Clilvalry  and  Roaiance." 

5.  Horace  Walpole,  bom  in  ITIT.  had  a  larg<^  Income  from  po«t« 
given  bim  by  Sir  Hobert,  his  father.  Ha  entered  Parllauieat  In  11*1, 
but  SL-hluni  s])u)(e,  though  fur  luany  years  a  meuiber.  In  17'(7  he  bought 
the  eslHie  of  Strawberry  mil.  near  Twickeiihani,  and  hivished  money 
upon  lis  adornment.  Tliere  he  set  up  a  priniing-preas.  from  which.  )n 
1767,  Gray's  odes  on  "  Tlie  Banl,'*  and  "  The  ProEress  of  Poesy,"  wvni 
the  llrat  worlfs  Issued.  In  17l'l  ho  became  Earl  of  Orfnnl,  and  he  ilied 
til  17U7.  His  ehlet  works  were  "  A  CalaloBue  of  the  Ki-yal  and  Nwbta 
Authors  of  Enginud"  (17&8);  "Anecdotes  of  Painliiu;  In  Enelaud, 
with  some  accounts  of  th«  principal  ivniita,"  by  George  Vortuc,  illgekt«il 
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from  his  MSS.  (1762-71);  "The  Castle  of  Otranto,"  a  romance,  pub- 
lished in  1765;  and  "Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King 
Richard  the  Third"  (1768).  Publications  of  Horace  Walpole's  "Let- 
ters "  began  to  appear  in  1818,  and  were  jQnally  arranged  in  nine  volumes 
in  1857.  The  small  talk  of  their  time  is  also  illustrated  by  the  letters 
of  Lady  Mary  Montague,  bom  in  1690,  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn 
Pierrepont,  Duke  of  Kingston.  She  married,  in  1712,  Addison's  friend, 
Edward  Wortley  Montague,  went  with  him,  in  1716,  to  Constantinople, 
and  after  their  return  lived  near  Pope,  at  Twickenham.  In  1739  Lady 
Mary  left  her  husband  and  connections,  to  live  abroad,  and  did  not 
return  to  England  for  twenty  years.  She  was  in  Venice  when  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  had  corresponded,  died  in  1761.  She  came 
home  in  January ;  and  died  in  August,  1762.  There  was,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  an  unauthorized  publication  of  her  letters.  Her  letters,  with 
her  poems  and  essays,  were  published  in  1837,  edited  by  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe. 

6.  Samnel  Johnson  was  born  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1709.  His  father  was  a  bookseller  at  Lichfield,  and  he  was 
named  Samuel,  as  godson  of  a  friendl}-  lodger  in  the  house.  Dr. 
Samuel  Swinfen.  He  was  born  scrofulous,  and  as  in  his  earliest 
daj's  the  Tory  part}'  was  re-asserting  the  doctrine  of  Di\ine 
right,  by  re%'iving  in  the  person  of  Queen  Anne  the  pretence  to 
cure  scrofbla,  therefore  called  ''  king's  evil,"  by  touch  of  a  royal 
hand,  he  was  taken  to  London  to  be  touched  b}'  Queen  Anne. 
The  disease  remained,  and  it  was  part  of  the  hard  work  of 
Johnson's  life  to  battle  with  it.  In  1716,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
he  was  sent  to  Lichfield  Grammar  School ;  and  in  1724,  aged 
fifteen,  to  a  school  at  Stourbridge,  as  assistant  pupil.  In  1726 
he  came  home  for  two  years,  and  in  October,  1728,  went,  by 
Dr.  Swinfen's  advice,  and  with  some  assistance  from  him,  to 
Pembroke  College,  Dr.  Swinfen's  own  college,  at  Oxford. 
There  the  hypochondriacal  oppression  of  the  brain,  to  which 
he  had  been  subject,  increased.  Johnson's  scrofulous  consti- 
tution made  itself  felt  by  him  chiefly  in  the  brain,  and  might 
have  reduced  another  man  to  the  insanity  of  which  he  never 
lost  the  dread.  He  feared  it  at  college,  and  wrote  in  Latin 
for  Dr.  Swinfen  an  account  of  his  sj'mptoms.  Dr.  Swinfen, 
proud  of  the  Latin,  and  forgetting  that  Johnson  was  revealing 
to  him  a  ver}'  secret  dread,  showed  the  report  to  others,  and 
made  Johnson  less  willing  to  accept  help  from  him.    Johnson 
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I'craaincd  «t  Osroi'd  from  the  Slst  of  Octolier,  1728,  to  the 
mUumti  of  1731.  His  faLiier  died  in  the  Intter  j'e&r.  Johnson 
received  twenty  pounds,  all  be  could  hoi>e  for  from  hia  fiither's  _ 
effects,  laid  by  eleven  guineas  of  it,  and  iu  1732  went  to  be 
usher  in  the  school  at  Mai'ket  Bosworlb.  He  gave  that  up 
in  a  few  months,  and  went  to  stay  with  a  friend  and  school- 
fellow, Edmund  Hector,  who  was  seeking  practice  in  Birming- 
1mm  as  a  surgeon,  and  lodged  at  tliu  house  of  0.  bookseller. 
For  the  bookseller  Johnson  translated,  for  five  guineas,  "  Fatber 
Loho's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,"  wbicit  was  published  in  1735. 
Id  1T34  Johnson  was  at  homo  witli  bis  mother,  who  kept  tli« 
shop  at  Liclifield,  proposing  to  print  tlie  Latin  poems  of  Politlan 
by  subscription.  In  November  of  that  year  be  wrote  fhun 
Binningham  to  Edwaitl  Cave,  who  in  1731  had  established' 
'■The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  offci-ing  to  supply  it  witli  a 
literary  column  ;  and  Cave  answered  the  letter.  In  July,  )  73G, 
Johnson  married  Ehzaheth,  widow  of  a  Mr.  Porter.  Her  first 
husband,  a  mercer,  had  died  insolvent.  After  Uis  tnnrrisj^ 
Jolmson  set  up  school  in  a  large  house  at  Edial.  near  Lichfield. 
He  bad  been  refused  tbe  mastersbip  of  the  grammar  school  at 
t^olibull,  because  it  was  found,  on  inquiry,  tbat  he  was  ao  inde- 
pendent in  spirit  that  ho  might  "  liufT  the  feoffees;  "  and  "  y* 
he  has  such  a  way  of  distorting  his  fface  (w"  though  he  cwi't 
help),  y°  gent,  think  it  may  affect  some  young  ladds."  TTie 
want  of  control  over  his  face  and  gestures  sprang  IVom  thai 
affection  of  the  brain  against  which  Johnson  battled  ibmugfa 
life.  There  came  to  Johnson's  school  at  VAisX  only  llie  two 
sous  of  Captain  Garrick,  of  LieUflelil,  who  bad  known  and 
resi)ccted  Johnson  at  home,  and  one  other  boy.  lli-rv  Uic 
foundation  was  laid  of  a  lifelong  friendship  bctworn  <IobDsoa 
and  David  Gamck.  Tbo  school  faded,  anil  in  March,  1737, 
Johnson,  aged  twenty-eight,  and  Garrii--k,  ngcil  Iwenty-one, 
wirne  to  lAimlon  together,  Mrs.  Johnson  licin^x  left  at  Edial  or 
Licbflcld,  while  a  new  start  in  life  was  being  looked  for.  Jolut> 
son,  while  school -keeping,  had  begun  0  tragedy,  "  Irene." 
Having  conic  to  London  with  Garrick  in  March,  1737,  iti  July 
he  was  lodging  at  Greenwich,  to  work  at  hia  play,  ai«i  nOV-rad 
to  translate  for  Cave  a  "History  of  the  Council  of  TrenU" 
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He  went  back  for  three  months  to  Lichfield,  where  he  finished 
"Irene,**  and  then  returned  to  London  with  his  wife,  to  do 
or  die.  His  traged}'  was  refused.  He  looked  again  to  Cave, 
and  in  March,  1783,  appeared  his  first  contribution  to  "The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,*'  Latin  verses  to  Sylvanus  Urban.  In 
June  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  Magazine  "  Debates  of 
the  Senate  of  Lilliput.*'  Report  of  proceedings  in  the  English 
Parliament  was  unlawful ;  but  a  Mr.  William  Guthrie  at  first 
provided  Johnson  with  accounts  of  them,  which  he  worked  up 
in  his  own  way.  These  became  famous,  and  were  dropped  by 
Johnson  when  in  full  success,  because  they  were  accepted  as 
faithful  reports,  and  he  would  not  be  even  indirectly  party  to  a 
fraud.  In  May  of  1738  appeared  Johnson's  first  poem,  his 
"  London,**  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal, 
for  which  Dodsley  gave  ten  pounds.  It  expressed  the  depth  of 
Johnson's  feeling  as  a  lonely  struggler  in  the  great  city,  and 
had  printed  in  capitals  one  line : 

**  This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confessed ; 
Slow  bises  worth  by  poverty  depressed." 

It  was  in  a  second  edition  within  a  week.  Pope  caused 
inquiry  to  be  made  for  the  author,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
good  offices  of  Lord  Gower,  who  would  have  made  him  master 
of  a  grammar  school  at  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire,  with  a  sala- 
ry of  about  sixty  pounds  a  3'ear ;  but  the  degree  of  M.A.  was 
-a  necessary  qualification.  This  was  asked  in  vain  for  the  author 
of  "  London  "  from  his  own  university  at  Oxford,  and  also  from 
Dublin.  In  the  following  year,  1739,  Johnson,  aged  thirty, 
received  advances  from  Cave,  as  small  as  half  a  crown,  for 
work  to  be  done.  One  letter  was  signed  *'  Yours  impranstis  " 
— without  a  breakfast ;  for  Johnson  sturdily  sought  to  pay  his 
wa}",  and  ate  or  hungered  as  his  means  required.  As  a  good 
Tory  he  published  this  3''ear  a  small  satirical  pamphlet,  ^^  Mar- 
mor  Norfolciense ;  or,  an  Essay  on  an  Ancient  Prophetical 
Inscription  in  monkish  rhjTne,  lately  discovered  near  Lynn, 
in  Norfolk,  by  Probus  Britannicus."  The  next  four  years  were 
3'ears  of  work  and  povert}'.  In  1744  he  was  still  struggling, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  published  his  ^^  Life  of  Savage," 
who  had  died  in  1743. 
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In  1745.  Johiisori  published  "  JlisceUaneoua  Obsen-alions  on 
the  Ti-ageclj-  of  JInt'betli,  with  Remarks  on  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mcr's  Edition  of  Shakespeare,"  to  which  be  added  proposals 
I'or  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare.  In  1747  his  friend  Garriek 
opened  Dmry  Lane,  and  turned  at  once  to  Johnson  for  the 
opening  prologue.  In  tlie  eame  year  Johnson  issued  "The 
Plan  of  an  English  Dictionary,"  addressed  to  Lord  Chester- 
field. In  1748  ho  wrote  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wialies," 
eliiefly  at  Hampstead,  where  his  wife  was  staying  for  Iier 
health;  and  in  1749,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  "Tom 
Jones."  Gai-riek,  as  patentee  of  Drury  Lane,  brought  out  John- 
son's "Irene,"  and,  though  it  was  not  successful,  forced  its 
run  for  nine  nights,  that  Johnson  might  not  lose  his  three 
author's  nights.  They  brought  him  in  £195  17s.,  Iwsides  n 
hundred  pounds  iVom  Dodsley  for  the  copyright.  In  the  same 
year  Dodslej'  gave  but  fifteen  (xiunds  for  Jolmsoii's  second 
poem,  publisJied  in  May,  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes," 
vrhieh  has  in  it,  like  "London,"  depths  of  feeling  stirred  by 
a  long  conflict  with  advereity. 

In  1750  Johnson  began  the  "Kamliler"  on  the  20th  of 
March,  and  continuetl  it  ever}'  Tuesday  and  Snturdnj'  till  Its 
close,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1752,  about  a  fortnight  before  Uic 
dentil  of  his  wife.  The  deeply  religious  nature  of  Johiuton 
animated  his  work  in  joining  himself  to  tlic  number  of  those 
who  had  followed  the  track  ol"  the  "  Tatler  "  and  "  Siwctator." 
The  Latin  style  of  tlie  "Rambler,"  and  its  studied  nvoidan«o 
of  common  wortls,  i-epresented  only  n  full  working  out  of  the 
fashionable  Iheoi'j-  of  the  time,  derived  flom  France.  Johnaon 
did  for  the  stjle  of  his  own  day  what  Ljlj-  hud  ilone  in  his  lime, 
and  identified  his  name  with  it.  But  he  tiveil  on  and  [MirtlnUy 
outgrew  it,  as  his  neighbors  did ;  so  Ihnl  the  style  of  his  "  Uvea 
of  the  Fofls  "  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  "  Bambler." 
His  wife's  death  left  Johnson  with  none  but  hia  old  mother  aX, 
LJdiHeld  dei»ndent  on  him.  In  1734  Cave  died  with  Itls  hand 
in  Johnson's,  and  Johnson  wrote  his  life  for  the  next  numbcr 
of  the  "  Gentleman's  Mngaaine."  To  tlic  "  Advent uivr,*'  & 
series  of  n  lnin<lrcd  and  forty  paiiers,  Issutit  belwi-en  Nov.  7, 
1752,  and   March  9.  1754.  by  his  fHend,  Dr.  Jolm  Hawkes- 
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worth,  Johnson  contributed.  In  the  *'  World,"  by  Adam 
Fitzadam,  a  series  of  essa3s  in  two  hundred  and  ten  numbers, 
published  between  January,  1753,  and  December,  1756,  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield— Philip  Dormer  Stanhope  (b.  1694,  d. 
1773),  whose  "  Letters  to  his  Son  '*  were  published  the  3ear 
after  his  death  —  praised  Johnson's  "Dictionary."  Chester- 
field's two  letters  apj^eared  in  the  "World"  just  before  the 
"Dictionary"  came  out,  and  on  the  7th  of  Febniar}-,  1755, 
Johnson  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  repudiating  the  patronage 
of  one  to  whom  seven  year«  before  he  had  looked  for  aid,  and 
who  during  his  seven  jears  of*  labor  against  difficulties  had  not 
given  him  one  word  of  encouragement  or  one  smile  of  favor. 
In  1755,  his  "Dictionary"  appeared.  To  suppl}-  letters  after 
his  name  uix)n  the  title-page,  for  satisfaction  of  the  booksellers, 
Oxfoi-d  had  now  conceded  to  Johnson  tlie  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
Dublin  spontaneously  added  that  of  LL.D.  Johnson  received 
for  the  "Dictionary'"  in  all  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds,  which  was  pa3'ment  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  a  year  wliile  it  was  in  progress,  out  of  which 
he  had  to  buy  books  for  reference,  and  pa}*  six  amanuenses. 
He  was  so  poor  that  in  March  next  year  he  was  arrested  for  a 
debt  of  £!J  188.,  and  was  helped  by  Samuel  Richardson.  To 
avoid  debt,  he  did  an}'  honest  work  —  wrote  sermons  for  clergy- 
men, and  prefaces  for  authors.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
issued  new  "Proposals  "  for  his  edition  of  Shakespeare.  In 
April,  1758,  he  began  the  "  Idler,"  a  weekly  essay  in  the 
"Universal  Chronicle,"  continued  for  two  years.  In  1759  his 
mother  died,  at  the  age  of  ninet}'.  His  poverty  had  kept  him 
fh)m  her,  because  he  could  not  spare  from  his  aid  to  her  the 
mone}'  it  would  cost  to  go  to  and  from  Lichfield.  There  were 
her  little  debts  to  pa}',  and  there  would  be  the  funeral  expenses. 
To  provide  these  he  wrote  his  moral  tale  of  "  Rasselas,"  for 
which  he  was  paid  a  hundred  pounds,  with  twentj-five  ix)unds 
afterwards  for  a  second  edition.  Johnson  had  now  neither  wife 
nor  mother  to  support,  and  the  "  Idler"  was  discontinued  in 
April,  1760.  In  1762  his  influential  friends  obtained  for  him, 
from  Lord  Bute,  a  gi-ant  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
It  required  courage  to  tell  him  that  they  had  done  so.     In  his 
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"  Dictioiinry."  us  in  all  works  of  Uie,  he  had  set  tlie  mark  o(  hU 
mind.  Its  religioiiB  6|iii'it  was  iii  ills  cari^fiil  clioicu  of  iltuatra- 
tive  extracts,  wlii(.-li  sliould  l)e  in  tlioRisclves  woitb  reitdiiig.  and 
temiTt  noljody  to  roail  a  book  tliat  he  lielieved  could  be  iiOurious. 
Its  epiilt  of  indeix-'iideiioo  broke  out  in  some  of  liis  tIeSiiitions, 
aiul  he  had  dcAiiixl  I'ension,  "An  allowance  made  to  anyone 
without  an  eijiiivalent ; "  Pensioner,  "A  shive  of  state,  lilred 
by  a  stipend  to  obey  his  master."  Wlien  told  of  the  grant  of 
a  |)ension  to  liiins(.'ir,  ami  assured  that  this  was  not  said  to  him 
iu  joke,  he  remained  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  assented.  His 
after-conree  of  life  showed  that  he  had  resolveil  to  lake  this 
[lart  of  the  money  usually  wasted  on  unworthy  men,  not  for 
hia  own  euriehment,  but  in  trust  for  those  nhora  it  could  n- 
lie\e  from  unmoritetl  suffering.  He  always  carrictl  money  for 
occasional  chaiitics,  and  ho  had,  in  Bolt  Court,  these  *houaa 
oonipanions,  rescued  from  distress;  —  Robert  Level,  an  awkward 
and  helpless  sui'gcou  to  the  ]>oor,  hod  shown  his  need  of  a  pro* 
te^tor.  and  for  llie  last  tliiily  years  of  his  life  found  shelter  uiHltir 
JohiiBun's  roof.  KLiss  AV'illiams,  a  friend  of  liis  wife's,  daughter 
of  a  Welsli  doctor,  wlio  riiiu«l  himself,  had,  in  Mrs.  Jotinson's 
lime,  come  to  Xxmdon  for  an  ot>ci'ation  on  her  eye.  She  became 
blind.  Poor  crenlure  I  Jolinson  nuist  lalio  care  of  her.  She 
Btuttoreil.  and  had  a  \ile  temiier.  Johnson  brilK.>d  tlit>  maid  to 
beoi-  with  that  by  the  adilition  of  lialf  n  c-i'owu  a  week  to  hvr 
wages.  Mrs.  Desmoulins;  for  her  claim  it  wns  enough  tliat 
Blie  was  Dr.  .Swinfen's  daughter,  now  the  widow  of  n  writing- 
nastei',  and  in  wajit.  Another  of  his  iK>tisioners  and  lieartii- 
eharei-s  was  3Iiss  Caimiclmel ;  another,  a  negro,  Kranda 
Snrbgr.  whom  Johnson  took  when  his  old  master.  Dr.  Balhunt, 
had  been  unable  to  &npix>rt  him.  Uisdainful  of  so  t>oorBbar 
to  human  fellowship  as  color  of  the  skin,  Johusun  treattxl 
litis  negro  senant  witli  friendship,  was  at  some  ciwl  to  cducaUt 
liim,  aii<l  addressed  him  in  letters  as  "  Uear  Francis."  signing 
himself  "  AITeelionately  yours."  Johnson  lived  among  tbese 
l)eoiile.  as  Uicir  Diend,  not  as  their  benefactor,  ami  did  not  affect 
patronage.  "No  man,"  said  Slra,  Thrale,  "loved  the  poor 
like  Dr.  .lolinson."  His  oul«id«  rudcDcss  covered  Uio  len- 
derost  heart.     His  own  expunence  of  |)overty  quickened  \ii» 
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Bympathies,  while   it   roiigheiiccl  his   spirit   of  independence. 
"  He  had  nothing  of  the  bear  but  his  skin,"  said  Garrick. 

It  was  not  till  1763  that  James  Boswell  (b.  1740,  d.  1795), 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  first  saw  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
baek-parlor  of  Thomas  Davies,  actor,  bookseller,  and  author  of 
fiome  useful  books  upon  the  stage.  Boswell  had  studied  law  in 
Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  the  English  bar.  His 
minute  chronicling,  thenceforth,  of  Johnson's  savings  and  doings 
is  made  interesting  by  a  rare  vigor  of  thought  in  the  man  whose 
common  talk  is  thus  recorded.  Such  hero-worship  as  Boswell's 
has  its  weak  side,  but  there  was  no  meanness  or  self-seeking  in 
the  young  gentleman's  choice  of  an  object  of  reverence.  Bos- 
well's  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  was  first  published  in  1791,  seven 
years  after  Johnson's  death.  Mrs.  Thrale,  who,  before  she 
married  the  rich  brewer,  had  been  a  lively  Welsh  girl  —  Miss 
Hester  Salusbur}'  —  first  met  Johnson  in  1764,  when  he  was 
brought  to  her  house  at  Streatham  to  meet  a  poetical  shoemaker 
named  Woodhouse  who  was  then  being  talked  about,  lie  soon 
became  the  most  honored  friend  of  the  house,  and  the  centre 
of  attention  at  jMrs.  Thrale's  literary-  parties.  In  1765  Jolm- 
fion's  mind  suffered  so  much  that  he  wrote  in  his  diary  on  Easter 
da}':  "  M}'  memor}'  grows  confused,  and  I  know  not  how  the 
da^'s  pass  over  me.  Good  Lord  deliver  me!"  In  that  year 
his  edition  of  Shakesi)eai'e  appeared,  and  he  wrote  to  Joseph 
Warton,  that,  as  he  felt  no  solicitude  about  tiie  work,  he  felt  no 
comfort  from  its  conclusion.  In  1766  he  was  confiued  to  his 
rooms  for  weeks  together,  and  declared  himself  on  the  verge  of 
insanit}'.  His  failing  healtli  had  obliged  him  to  feel  that  he 
was  himself  benefited  by  his  pension ;  and  as  he  resolved  that 
he  would  not  take  the  benefit  without  giving  an  equivalent,  he 
began  to  write  ix>litical  pamphlets.  His  first,  in  1770,  was 
called  ''The  False  Alarm,"  on  the  commotion  caused  by  the 
expulsion  of  Wilkes  from  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1775 
he  published  "Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  —  a  vehement  pamphlet 
in  opposition  to  all  efibrts  in  England  for  conciliatiug  the 
American  Colonies.  He  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hebndes,  and 
described  it  in  the  year  before  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  on  the 
American  question.     In  1777,  when  he  was  sixty-eight  years 
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old,  the  booksellers  asked  liim  to  trrilc  Uvea  of  the  [xtcts  aiuce 
the  CoiuniOD  wealth,  to  be  pi'clued  to  new  editions  of  tlieir 
works  ia  a  scriea  of  volumes.  The  ''Lives  of  the  English 
Poeta  "  appeared  in  1779-81,  and  repi'esent  the  clearness  of 
Johnson's  critical  ix>wer,  and  the  natural  force  of  his  etj^c  in 
later  life.  Ue  had  liie  own  strong  predilections,  and  was  litnk- 
self  in  hia  judginrnts,  but  he  tried  honestly  to  be  fair.  *'  They 
will  ask  }'ou  to  write  the  life  of  some  dunce,"  Bosw^ll,  said 
"  will  you  do  that,  eii?"  "  Yes,  and  say  he  was  a  dunoe." 
When  Johnson  was  asked  to  name  hia  own  price  for  Ilia  work, 
he  tixed  it  at  two  liundrcd  pounds ;  the  publishers  gave  more, 
but  still  much  less  than  the  work  was  worth.  Johnson,  true  to 
bis  own  maxim,  '- 1  hate  a  complainer,"  was  thoroughly  con- 
tent. •'  It  ia  not,"  he  said,  "  that  they  gave  me  too  little,  but 
that  I  wrote  too  much."  In  1T82  hia  friend  Levet  died.  In 
1783  hia  friend  Mrs.  Williama  died,  and  he  had  a  strake  of  palsy. 
In  1T84  he  died  bhnself.  Opiuin  was  given  to  him  in  his  Isst 
illness  to  relieve  pain ;  he  asked  if  it  could  restore  hcattb.  and 
being  told  that  it  could  not,  said,  "  Then  I  will  take  no  xstata, 
for  I  wish  to  meet  ray  God  with  an  unclouded  mind."  The 
dread  of  loss  of  intellect  remained  to  the  last.  He  turned  his 
prayers  into  Latin  to  asaure  himself  that  he  was  still  master  of 
hia  faculties.  On  the  13tli  of  December  he  whispered  to  a 
young  lady  who  had  come  to  beg  his  blessing,  "God  bless  3-011, 
my  dear ! "  and  fell  into  a  (tuict  sleep.  In  that  sleep  God  tO(A 
the  soul  of  a  true  servant,  who  had  lived  iu  bis  own  ditrcrout 
waj.  like  Milton,  ua  ever  in  his  groat  Task-Maater's  eje. 

7.  Savid  Home  was  born  in  ITll,  of  a  gixxl  Scottish 
fuDiily.  His  fnther  died  when  he  was  young.  His  mother 
bred  him  to  the  law,  but  be  cnre<l  most  for  literature.  In 
1784,  at  the  age  of  twenty-Uirec,  he  was  sent  to  Bristol  will* 
letters  to  luereluiuts.  Proving  unlit  for  commerce,  he  went  to 
France  to  eeonomiKC  and  write.  In  1789  ho  published  the 
first  two  Books  of  his  "Treatise  of  Human  Nalure,"  wrillen 
in  France.  He  published  the  third  Book  in  1740.  In  1741-42 
he  puhUabed  at  Edinburgh,  "Essays,  Moral,  Politicnl.  and 
Literary,"  in  which  he  discussed  polities  as  a  science,  mipcr' 
slition  and  outhusiasm,  citil  libeity,  natioTial  charaeluTa,  tba 
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rise  of  arts  and  sciences.  Among  studies  of  different  solu- 
tions of  the  social  problem,  Hume  expressed  inclination  rather 
to  dispute  than  to  assent  to  the  conclusions  of  the  philosophers. 
He  upheld  the  dignit}'  of  human  nature,  and  held  "that  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  think  favorably  of 
mankind  are  much  more  advantageous  to  \'irtue  than  the  con- 
trary principles,  which  give  us  a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature." 
In  1745  Hume,  aged  thirtj'-four,  came  to  England  to  live  with 
the  young  Marquis  of  Annandale,  who  was  weak  in  mind  and 
bod}-.  In  the  following  year  General  St.  Clair  appointed  him 
his  secretary  in  an  expedition  to  Canada,  but  the  expedition 
was  not  made.  In  1748  he  was  with  St.  Clair  on  a  military 
embassy  to  Vienna  and  Turin.  He  recast  his  first  part  of 
the  treatise  concerning  Human  Nature,  and  it  was  published 
in  1748  while  he  was  abroad,  as  "An  Enquiry  concerning 
Human  Understanding."  In  1749  and  1750  Hume  was  in 
Scotland  with  his  brother  in  the  country,  writing.  In  1751  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  published  there  in  1752  his  "  Politi- 
cal Discourses,"  which  was  well  received.  In  the  previous 
year  he  had  published  in  London,  with  less  success,  an  "En- 
quir}'  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,"  which  he  consid- 
ered to  be  his  best  work.  In  1752  he  was  made  Librarian  to 
the  Facult}'  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  an  access  to 
books  which  suggested  the  writing  of  his  History.  The  first 
section  appeared  in  1754,  as  a  "History  of  Great  Britain," 
containing  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  in  a  quailo 
volume,  which  was  decried  and  neglected.  There  were  only 
forty-five  copies  sold  in  a  twelvemonth.  In  1757  Hume  pub- 
lished his  "  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  and  in  1756  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  "History,"  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to 
the  Revolution.  This  was  better  received.  He  then  went 
back  in  time,  and  published,  in  1759,  the  "  History  of  England 
under  the  House  of  Tudor,"  which  was  clamored  against;  and 
in  1761-62  he  went  back  to  a  still  earlier  time,  and  completed 
his  "History  of  England  from  the  Invasion  of  JuHus  Caesar 
to  the  Revolution,  in  1688."  Smollett's  Historjs  from  that 
date  to  the  death  of  George  II.,  is  usually  printed  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  Hume.    As  a  pliilosopher,  Hume  denied  miracle, 
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atiii  diew  ft'om  LoiJje'M  doctrine,  that  knowledge  WJinea  to  as 
only  ft'om  the  oiitsidu  woiltl,  an  argiimeiit  that  the  expeiienco 
we  reason  trom  is  based  only  on  custom,  witliout  assaranue  that 
we  see  cause  and  effect.  Our  notioo  of  necessity,  he  said,  rests 
Only  on  the  association  of  ideas.  From  a  comliinatiou  of 
swiftly- succeeding  ideas  which  arise  from  and  cense  with  movc- 
nieiita  of  tbc  body,  we  fonn,  Hume  argued,  an  imagiiiarj-  eutitj* 
which  we  call  the  soul,  and  assign  to  it  immortahty.  In  1763 
Uiuue  went  with  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  was  ambassador, 
to  Paris,  became  secretary  to  tlic  embassy,  and  remained  la 
Paris  a»  chargu-d'aiTaires  till  1766,  when  he  i-etunicd  to  Eng- 
land. He  brought  with  him  Rousseau,  who  was  mado  muoli 
of  in  England,  and  pensioned  hy  Gtorge  III.  Hume,  between 
17C7  and  1709,  was  an  undcr-secretavy  of  state.  In  17fi9  be 
retired  to  Edinburgh,  possessed  of  a  thousand  a  year,  and 
died  in  1776,  aged  sixty-five. 

a  William  RobertBon  (b.  1721,  d.  17!)3)  was  n  popular 
pulpit  orator,  who  published,  in  1759,  a  "  History  of  Kcotlandi 
during  the  Reigns  of  Mary  and  of  King  Jnmea  V'l.,  till  hia 
Accession  to  the  Tlironc  of  Knglaud,"  a  work  of  laboi-  aud 
pauis  rather  tlian  of  genius,  and  written  with  ailifluial  digiuty. 
It  went  tlu'oiigh  fourteen  editions  in  his  lifetime.  In  1760 
Bobertaon  was  made  King's  Chaplain;  in  1762,  Priucipnl  of 
the  Kdinbui-gl)  L'uivcrsity  i  and,  in  1764,  Historit^rapher  Itoyal 
fUr  Scotland,  a  iKtst  revived  for  him,  with  a  salary  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  176»  he  published  a  *■  ilistory  of 
the  Rdign  of  tJie  Emperor  Charles  V,,  with  a  View  of  t]i« 
Progress  of  Society  in  Euro|>c  IVom  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Em|iire  to  the  begiuniiig  of  the  Btxtoenlh  century;" 
and,  in  1777,  a  "History  of  America."  Robertson  hail  tlie 
natural  insight  of  gooil  sense  with  iwlient  industry,  but  nunc 
of  Hume's  IVeshness  of  thought ;  tuid  his  Latin  style  wants  the 
wealth  of  mind  and  richness  of  expression  ttuit  givfs  Ufi!  to  lltt 
I»unip  ofa  Latin  style  in  Sdward  QlbbOQ  (b.  17.17,  d.  ITVt). 
the  first  volume  of  whose  "History  of  the  lX-clii>i^  and  FaB 
of  Ibc  Roman  Empire"  appeared,  wJien  its  uutlior  was  thirlgr- 
une  jtiirs  old,  in  1776,  the  year  of  the  deiilh  of  Itand  Hunie. 
Gibbon  bad  been  u  dulicalv  chikl,  and  had  bcvn  vdut-attd  tdikllf 
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at  private  schools  before  he  went  to  Mi^dalene  College,  Ox- 
ford. When  he  had  been  there  fourteen  months  he  turned 
Romanist,  and  to  wean  him  from  his  new  opinions  his  father 
placed  him  under  a  Calvinist  minister  at  Lausanne,  by  whom 
he  was  reconverted.  In  1758,  aged  twenty-one,  he  returned  to 
England;  in  1761  he  published,  in  French,  his  "Essai  sur 
rfetude  de  la  Litterature."  In  17G3  he  travelled  through 
France  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  and  in  1764,  aged  twent}'- 
seven,  when  musing  among  the  ruins  of  the  capital,  it  first 
occurred  to  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
great  Roman  Empire.  In  1770  Gibbon  was  thirty-three  years 
old,  and  the  death  of  his  father  gave  him  property.  lie  was 
in  Parliament  for  eight  years  after  1774,  finished  his  history  at 
Lausanne,  and  pubhshed  the  close  of  it  on  his  birthda}'  in  1788. 
After  his  death,  his  miscellaneous  writings  were  published,  the 
best  of  them  being  "  Memoirs  of  my  Life  and  Writings." 

9.  Thomas  Reid  (b.  1710,  d.  1796),  a  Scottish  clergyman,  who  be- 
came, in  1752,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, was  the  first  who  attempted  a  philosophical  answer  to  Home's 
scepticism.  This  was  by  his  *'  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,"  which 
appeared  in  1704,  and  was  submitted  to  Hume's  friendly  criticism  before 
publication.  Reid's  **  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,"  in 
1785,  and  "  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,"  in  1788, 
completed  an  argument  which  Reid  sought  to  pursue  by  Bacon's  method 
of  investigation,  carefully  distinguishing  between  observation  and  re- 
flection, while  he  endeavored  to  vindicate  against  attacks  of  scepticism 
those  fundamental  laws  of  belief  which  base  human  knowledge  upon 
what  Reid  called  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

la  Adam  Smith  (b.  at  Kirkcaldy  in  1723,  d.  1790)  was  from  1752  to 
1763  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  and  published,  in  1759, 
his  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments;"  but  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations"  did  not  appear  till  1776.  This 
famous  book  developed  Locke's  doctrine,  that  labor  is  the  source  of 
wealth.  Sir  "William  Blackstone  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England"  in  1765,  and  finished  in  1769. 

U.  Edmund  Burke,  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Dublin,  was 
born  probably  in  1730,  educated  first  at  a  famous  school  kept 
by  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
at  Ballitore,  in  Kildare,  then  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  was  fellow-student  with  Goldsmith,  and  graduated  as  B.A. 
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in  1746,  M.A.  in  1751.  In  1750  lie  came  to  etiiity  law  in  Lon- 
don. To  aid  Ills  means  of  enteiing  into  society  ho  contiibiited 
to  periodicals.  lu  1756  he  publialied  as  a  eatiie  ufwn  Boliog- 
broke,  whose  works  Malletl  Lad  published  in  1754,  and  agaiuat 
the  new  turn  of  tliought  in  France,  "  A  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society,  or  a  View  of  the  Miseries  and  Evils  arising  to  Mankind 
from  every  species  of  Artificial  Society.  In  a  Ictt^-r  to  LonI 
...  by  a  late  Noble  Writer."  This  pic«e  of  irony  wm  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  year  by  Binke's  "  Pliilosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Bcantifiil."  This 
continued  the  form  of  speculation  of  wliioh  Addison  had  given 
the  first  example  in  his  essajs  on  Imagination ;  end  worked  out 
with  ingenuity,  and  eloquence  of  style,  a  theorj'  that  sense  of 
beauty  is  associated  with  relaxation,  terror  witli  contraction,  of 
the  fibres  of  tlie  body,  Burke's  health  suffered ;  there  were 
signs  of  consumption;  and  he  was  received  at  Bath  into  the 
house  of  an  Irish  phj-sician.  Dr.  Nugent,  whose  daughter  he 
married  in  the  latter  part  of  175G.  In  17JS  his  only  son  Hichiuil 
was  born.  Burke  resumed  work  in  London,  and  on  Christmu 
Day,  1758,  at  Garrick's  house  firet  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
tliencefurlh  his  warm  IViend,  In  June,  17.W.  he  slarteil  "  The 
Annual  Ilcgister,"  and  was  its  chief  writer  and  wlitor  for  several 
years.  In  17C1  he  was  ap]X(iutcd  Pri*'ate  Secretary  to  Williiuo 
Gerard  Hamilton,  then  become  chief  Sucre tary  in  Ireland. 
For  his  help  to  the  Irisli  Government  Burku  rewiwd  in  I7CS 
a  pension  of  tliree  hundred  iwunds  a  year,  which  he  resignMl 
when  he  had  held  it  about  two  years,  because  ho  foimd  it  wu 
regarded  ns  a  pledge  of  8er>'itudo.  Buiko  became  one  of  Uio 
first  members  of  the  literary  ctub  fonndcil  iu  liC4  ut  tb«Tiirl('e 
Head  in  Gerranl  Street,  Soho:  Goldsmitli  sod  XXm  founders, 
Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  Rcj-nolds,  were  among  the  Other  m 
licra.  A  Mr.  William  Fitzberlwrt  was  so  much  impreiwed  by  ] 
Burke's  powers,  ns  shown  at  Ihc  Turk's  Ilcail  Club,  tlial  bo 
recommended  him  to  tlic  Marquis  of  Itockingham,  wlio  bectuno  ' 
I*remier  in  July.  1765,  as  i>rhnte  secretary.  Another  of 
Burke's  admirers  at  Uie  same  time  gave  liim  a  seat  in  rorlla- 
ment  for  Wemlovi^r.  Iiord  Itocknnglium  felt  Burke's  poweri 
and  used  hia  connsel  in  dealing  with  Hie  Aoierlcan  dlflleull}-.  J 
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Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  1 764  had  voted  its  right  to  tax 
the  colonies ;  it  proceeded  to  tax  sugar  and  other  articles  of 
colonial  import,  and  passed  a  Stamp  Act  which  had  been  pro- 
posed some  time  before.  The  American  colonies  protested 
vigorously,  and  their  first  Congress  produced  a  "Declaration 
of  the  Rights  and  Grievances  of  the  Colonies"  in  October, 

1765.  Burke,  who  dreaded  revolution  in  all  forms,  reverenced 
all  old  institutions,  and  was  by  nature  a  conser\'ative,  advised 
the  avoidance  of  collision  by  a  compromise.  Great  Britain 
should  assert  the  right  to  tax,  but  at  the  same  time  abstain 
from  using  it.  Accordingly,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  and 
an  Act  was  passed  asserting  the  legislative  power  of  Great 
Britain.    Lord  Rockingham's  ministry  then  gave  place,  in  July, 

1 766,  to  that  of  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Burke  defended  its 
policy  in  "  A  Short  Account  of  a  Late  Short  Administration." 
To  the  liberality  of  Lord  Rockingham,  Burke  in  part  owed  the 
means  of  buying  in  1768,  for  twenty-two  thousand  pounds,  the 
estate  at  Beaconsfield.  His  heart  was  set  upon  founding  a 
family ;  his  hope  all  rested  upon  his  one  son  Richard.  Burke 
was  among  those  wrongl}'  suspected  of  authorship  of  the  "  Let- 
ters of  Junius,"  which  appeared  in  the  "Public  Advertiser," 
with  bold  denunciation  of  the  men  in  power,  between  January' 
21, 1769,  and  Januar}'  21, 1772,  and  are  now  commonly  ascribed 
to  Sir  Philip  Francis.  His  polic}^  of  conciliation  caused  Burke 
to  be  appointed  agent  for  New  York,  while  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  making  the  breach  with  the  colonies  more  hopeless. 
In  1770  he  published  "Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 
Discontents,"  in  which  he  maintained  that  government  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1774, 
be  made  a  famous  "  Speech  on  American  Taxation,"  including 
a  history  of  the  question  for  the  last  eleven  years.  "  Again  and 
again,"  he  said,  "  revert  to  your  old  principles  ;  seek  peace  and 
ensue  it.  •  .  •  Be  content  to  bind  America  by  laws  of  trade ; 
you  have  always  done  it.  Let  this  be  3*our  reason  for  binding 
their  trade.  Do  not  burden  them  by  taxes ;  you  were  not  used 
to  do  so  from  the  beginning.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for  not 
taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of  states  and  kingdoms. 
Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools."     In  1774  Burke  became  mem- 
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lier  for  Biistol,  and  his  colleague,  who  liad  lo  follow  liim  na 
orator  on  the  hustiugs,  in  thanking  the  clectorB,  ContentMl  him- 
self with,  "  Gentlomen,  I  say  ditto  to  Mr,  Bnrko  !  ditto  to  Mr. 
Burke!"  On  the  2-2(1  of  Mareh,  1775,  Bnrko  Initl  IwfiH-e  tlie 
House  of  Coniinoiis  thirteen  resolutions  for  rvconcih'ineiit  witll 
America,  .ind  made  a  famous  'SSpeech  on  American  ConcUin- 
tioii,"  After  the  pentc  with  America  made  in  I7RS,  Burke 
held  oftlec  in  the  coalition  ministr_v ;  and  was  foivmost  prose- 
cutor in  the  seven-years'  trtai  of  Warren  Hustings,  wliieli  ended 
with  acquittal,  in  April,  1795.  He  first  cxpres^e^l  in  the 
House,  in  Fehrunry,  1790,  Lis  desire  to  check  tlic  i'rcnch  Kcn-o- 
lutioD  by  armed  inWrferenee.  In  November,  1790,  lie  publialied 
his  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France."  This  pamphlet 
was  answered  by  Thomas  Pnine  witli  the  first  i«irt  of  "Tiro 
Rights  of  Man  :  "  by  James  Maekiutosh,  altcnvards  Sir  James, 
Uicn  a  young  man,  with  his  '•  Vindicis  Gallicie."  In  De«ni- 
ber,  1791,  Burke  wrote  "Thoughts  on  French  AfTairs." 
179-t  occuncd  the  caiamitj-  of  Burke's  life,  that  crushed  all 
his  encrg.v.  He  had  lived  in  his  son  Richard,  then  tliiny-sis 
years  old,  a  barrister,  for  whom,  in  1794.  he  vaentitJ  his  scat 
at  Malton.  Richard  was  to  outshine  his  fatlier,  who  wmt 
anxious  lo  U-coniu  Lonl  BeaconsfiolJ,  that  lie  might  tmna* 
mil  tlie  title  lo  Uis  sou ;  and  thai  his  son.  uniting  ItimscIF 
with  the  aristocracy,  might  realize  his  own  highest  ideal.  Bo- 
causc  it  crossed  this  lioiie,  Iturkc  Iiad  forlriddcn  his  sod's 
maiTiage  to  a  >oimg  lady  who  had  lived  in  llie  house  as  ro 
panion  to  his  motlicr,  and  whum  lie  lo\'c<l.  liichani  nltej-ed- 
On  the  2Ctb  of  .luly  there  was  a  dinner-party  at  Kurko'a  hoiiM, 
lo  celcbrato  his  son's  ivtum  as  member  for  Malton — rathnr 
and  mother  alike  blind  \a  the  fact  that  he  wiu  dting  of  mi>- 
sumption.  Tlie  truth  was  urged  on  them.  Richard  waa  Uki^ 
to  n  liouse  at  Urompton,  and.  as  he  lay  there  il^nng.  lie  Itenrd 
Ilia  father  and  niother  in  loud  lament  in  I  lie  next  room,  ro«», 
dresseil.  and  tottered  in  lo  lliein,  tliat  he  might  wem  well  and 
cheer  them.  He  iii)okc  comfort,  lieani  Uic  nistli?  of  tlie  trees 
outside,  said,  "  What  noise  is  that  —  does  it  rain'f "  tlien,  m 
ing  what  it  waa.  he  rejH<ated  twice  the  Uocs  of  IdUlon  Uint  Iris 
father  bad  delighted  in : 
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"  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  toiw,  ye  pines. 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave," 

then  bowed  his  own  head  in  sign  of  worship,  sank  into  the 
anns  of  his  parents,  and  died.  Burke  cared  no  more  to  be 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  was  a  broken  man  for  the  remaining 
three  3'ears  of  his  life,  and  dioil  in  Jul}',  1797. 

12.  William  Paley,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born  in 
1743,  and  was  educated  at  Chnst*s  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  elected  fellow  in  17GG.  He  resided  at  the  uni- 
versit}'  during  the  next  ten  years.  He  received  man}-  valuable 
positions  in  the  chui'ch.  He  died  in  1805.  lie  was  an  acute 
thinker,  and  wrote  i^owerful  works  on  morals,  iwlitics,  and 
theolog3'.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  following:  *'The  Rin- 
ciples  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy;  "  "  Ilorte  PauUme; 
or,  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Ilistor}'  of  St.  Paul  evinced  b}'  a 
comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name  with  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  with  one  another ;  *'  "A  View  of  the 
Endences  of  Christianity ;  '*  and  '*  Natural  Theology." 

13.  Joseph  Priestley,  born  in  1733,  became  a  Dissenting 
minister,  and  first  devoted  himself  to  the  stud}'  of  physical 
sdence,  in  which  he  made  many  important  discoveries.  He 
subsequent!}'  gave  great  attention  to  theology  and  ix)litics  ;  was 
a  defender  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  in  1 794  he  rcmove<l 
to  America,  where  he  died  in  1804..  His  writings  on  all  sub- 
jects include  more  than  sixt}'  titles.  Thomas  Paine,  born  in 
Norfolk,  in  1737,  became  a  stavmaker  and  an  exciseman;  re- 
moved  to  America,  and  b}'  his  writings  greatly  influenced  events 
during  the  American  Revolution;  returned  to  Europe  in  1787. 
where  he  wrote  ''  The  Rights  of  Man,"  in  reply  to  Burke,  lie 
wrote  many  ix)litical  and  theological  pamphlets.  Mary 
WoUstonecraft  Godwin  was  born  in  1759,  and  published 
in  1792  a  bold  and  radical  book,  entitled  *'  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  Woman." 

14.  Sir  Joshua  Re3rnolds  was  born  in  1723,  became  the 
most  famous  artist  of  his  day,  and  published  his  "  Discourses*' 
on  Art.  Gilbert  VThite  (b.  1720,  d.  1793)  has  still  great 
reputation   as  a  nnlnralist,  and  as  a  delightful  writer,  b}'  liis 
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"  Natural  Histor}'  and  Antiquitiea  of  Selbome,"  Grat  piiblisbed 
ill  1789.  Edmnnd  Malone  (b.  1741,  cl.  1812)  distinguished 
himaclf  as  an  acute  literary  cntie.  He  publislicd  editions  of 
Shakespeare  and  Dryden,  and  several  liiograjihies.  Anns 
Seward  (b.  1747,  d.  1S0»)  wrote  verses  and  a  "Life  of  Dr. 
Darwin ;  "  hat  is  t-liiefly  rem  em  tiered  for  her  "  Letters,"  jiub- 
lidied  after  her  ileatli.  Hannah  More  (b.  1745,  d.  1833)  vas 
a  proline  and  popular  nritur  of  dramas,  and  afterwards  of 
religious  and  moralizing  works,  especially  in  the  form  of  stories. 
Her  most  noted  books  ore  "  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain," 
"Practical  Piety,"  and"  Ca'lebs  in  Seai-diof  a  Wile."  Beoxy 
Mackenzie  (b.  1740,  d.  1831)  wrote  plan's,  essays,  and  novels. 
His  most  successful  novels  are  "  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  1771  ; 
"  The  Man  of  the  World,"  1773  ;  and  *'  Julia  de  Roubigiie," 
1777.  Frances  Barney,  or  Madame  CArblay  (b.  1752, 
d.  1840).  wrote  several  famous  novtls,  —  "  Kvclinn,"  "Ce- 
cilia." and  "  Camilla."  The  sisters  Sophia  and  Harriet  Iioe 
were  once  [wpnlar  story- writers,  their  joint  work.  •■  Thi;  Cnn- 
tcrbnry  Tales  "  (five  vols.,  1797-1805),  Luvin};  still  a  widedttfu- 
sion  among  children.  A  celebrnled  romance  entitled  "  Vathek  " 
was  publishol  in  17^4  by  William  Beckford  (b.  1760, 
d.  1844),  Clara  Reeve  (l>.  17i5,  d.  l>^i.r.i)  wii>tu  several 
novels,  of  which  the  most  notable  is  "  The  Old  Knglish  Baroa." 
Ann  Radclifie  (b.  17(i4,  d.  18:'3)  has  hu<1  great  iwiwlarity 
as  a  novelist,  esijecially  by  her  "  Mystenes  of  Udolpho." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SECOND  HALF  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

POETS  AND  DRAMATISTS. 

1.  Mmrk  Akenride.  — 2.  Thonas  Gray.  — S.  Ollrer  Goldsnitii ;  ThonM  ChattertOB ; 
Chmrlea  Churchill.  —  4.  Jsnes  Grsinger;  William  Falconer;  Jameti  Seattle; 
Jaaes  Macphemoa ;  Thomas  Percy.  — o.  Kamnel  Foote;  Darld  Garrick ;  Rich- 
ard Cumberland  ;  John  Home;  Richard  Brintilejr  Sheridan.  — 6.  William  Cow- 
per.— 7.  Robert  BnrnK.  — 8.  EraKmnii  Danrln;  Elizabeth  Carter;  John  Wol- 
cot;  Anna  Lstltla  Barbanld;  Henry  James  Pye;  James  Grahame.— 9.  Eliia- 
both  Inchbald ;  Hannah  Cowley ;  Charles  and  Thomas  DIbdIn.  * 

1.  Mark  Akenside  (b.  1721,  d.  1T70)  was  son  of  a  butcher  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  He  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  University,  with  aid  of 
a  fund  for  the  purpose,  to  be  educated  as  a  Dissenting  minister;  but  he 
made  medicine  his  study,  was  proud  of  his  oratory  in  the  debates  of  the 
Medical  Society,  and  aspired  to  a  scat  in  Parliament.  After  three  years 
at  Edinburgh  Akenside  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  staid  another  three 
years,  took  his  degree  as  M.D.,  and  found  a  friend  in  a  student  of  law, 
Jeremiah  Dyson,  who  came  home  with  Iiim.  '^  The  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion," in  its  first  form,  appeared  in  1744,  when  Akenside*s  agQ  was  twenty- 
three.  Its  subject  was  suggested  by  Addison's  essays  on  Imagination, 
in  the  ''Spectator."  Akenside  wrote  odes  also,  and  worked  at  the 
elaboration  of  his  chief  poem  throughout  his  life,  publishing  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  First  Book  in  1757,  and  of  the  Second  in  1765;  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Book  III.,  with  an  unfinished  fragment  of  Book  IV.,  appeared 
after  his  death.  Akenside  had  less  feeling  for  the  sense  of  poetry  than 
for  its  sound.  His  style  was  artificial.  In  life  he  affected  a  false  dig- 
nity, and  his  pompous  manner  laid  him  open  to  Smollett's  ridicule.  He 
was  ashamed  of  a  lameness  caused  in  childhood  by  the  fall  of  a  cleaver 
in  his  father's  shop.  He  never  married,  and  was  greatly  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Dyson  for  income  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  a 
practice. 

2.  Thomas  Or  ay,  bom  in  1716,  was  son  of  a  money-sen  ve- 
ner  on  Cornhill,  and  the  only  one  of  his  twelve  children  who 
Bunived  their  infancy.  His  father  was  morose  and  indolent, 
neglected  business,  and  spent  money  in  building  a  countr}' 
house  at  Wanstead,  without  telling  his  wife  what  he  was  about. 
Mrs.  Gray,  on  her  part,  had  joined  Miss  Antrobus  —  one  of 
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ber  sisters  —  in  business,  ami  mndc  money  by  a  kind  of  Inilia 
warehouse,  on  Cornhilt.  Gray  was  seot  to  school  at  Ktttii, 
because  his  mother  had  n  brother  ftmon}r  the  assistant  mnsters 
there.  At  Eton  he  formoil  a  rrieiiilshii)  with  Horace  ^VfllJJolc, 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert.  UU  uncle  at  Eton  being  a  fellow 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  Gray  cntci-eil  Ihcrc  as  a  \k\\- 
sioncr,  in  1734,  but  nfterwanls  removed  lo  Pc-tcrliouse.  Jn  1738 
lie  left  without  a  degree,  and  in  tlio  6|>ring  of  1739  set  out  for 
travel  in  France  and  Italy,  as  the  coni]);inion  of  Hoiaw  Waliwlo. 
In  Italy  the  friends  disagreed.  Graj-  left  'Walpolc  at  Re^o, 
went  on  before  him  to  Venice,  and  retiirncil  lo  KnglamI  about 
two  months  before  his  father's  death,  in  1741.  Gray  and  Wal- 
l»leweie  not  reconciled  till  1744.  Being  ui^ed  liy  his  friends 
lo  muKe  law  his  profession,  Graj'  went  lo  reside  at  Cambridge 
again,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  At  Stoke,  in  I'H'i,  he 
wrote  his  ode  "  On  the  Spring  "  —  much  vcrw  was  written  by 
Gray  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  .\eRr  —  and  in  the  aiitunm 
his  ode  "  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  CoDege,"  tlie  first  pnb- 
Iisbc<l  verse  of  Graj's,  although  it  did  not  api>ear  until  1747. 
From  1742  until  his  death,  in  1771,  Gray  lived  chiefly  at  Cam- 
bridge, where,  in  17C8.  lie  was  made  Professor  of  Mudem  III^ 
tory.  In.  1750  he  had  contplctc<I  bts  "  Elegj-  Written  in  a 
Conntry  Cliiircli,\ard,"  suggested  iDy  the  churthyard  at  Stoke 
Pogis.  In  February,  1751,  Gray  wrote  to  Horace  AVaJpolc  that 
the  pi-oprietora  of  a  magazine  were  about  to  jmblUb  his  £leg>'i 
and  said:  '■  1  liave  but  one  bad  way  left  to  eeoope  the  lionm- 
they  would  infliet  u|}ou  me ;  and  therefore  am  oblignl  to  dmins 
yon  would  make  Dodsloy  print  it  immediately  (which  may  Iw 
ilone  in  less  tlian  a  week's  time)  from  your  copy,  but  without 
my  name,  in  what  form  is  most  convenient  for  liitii,  Itut  on 
Ills  liest  pajxT  and  ehnrat-ter.  He  must  eoriTct  the  ynvea 
hiuiself,  and  print  it  without  any  interval  between  the  stansas. 
Iiti'anse  tin!  si'nw  is  in  some  places  continues!  bejl"ond  lliem  ; 
luid  llic  tjtio  must  be,  '  Klegy  Written  In  a  Country  Chnrch- 
yard."  If  ho  wmikl  add  a  lino  or  two  to  say  It  came  Into  ItU 
hands  by  nceldeiit,  I  shouhl  like  it  IwtU'r."  WaliM)le  i!W  mt 
ivas  wiiiliei],  and  wrote  en  adicitiscment  lo  (In-  cllV'ct  that  acd- 
ilrat  done  brought  the  |ioem  iH-fort^  Uic  iHiblic,  althougU  ma 
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apolog}-  was  unnecessary  to  any  but  the  author.  On  which 
Gray  wrote,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  advertisement,  which  saves 
ray  honor."  Gray's  fame  has  its  deepest  foundations  in  the 
simplest  of  his  poems  —  tliat  on  the  site  of  liis  old  Eton  plaj'- 
ground,  and  the  £leg}',  which  in  all  i*evisions  he  sought  to  bring 
into  simple  harmony  with  its  theme.  He  expunged  classicism. 
In  one  famiUar  stanza  he  put  Hamixlen  in  the  place  of  Gracchus, 
or  some  other  ancient  worth}'.  Milton  and  Cromwell,  for  TuUy 
a4id  Cfiesar,  improved  the  lines  — 

"Some  mute,  inglorious  Tully  here  may  rest. 
Some  Csesar  guiltless  of  his  couutiys  blood.*' 

In  Mardi,  1753,  Gray's  mother  died,  as  his  father  had  died, 
of  gout,  from  which  he  himself  suffered  severelj*;  and  in  the 
same  3'ear  appeared  '^  Six  Poems,"  witli  designs  by  R.  Bentle}*. 
In  1754  he  wrote  his  odes  on  "  The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  and 
QU  '^The  Bai-d,"  both  published  in  1757,  at  Strawberry  HUl. 
The  first  collected  edition  of  Gray's  *' Poems"  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1768,  three  3ears  before  his  death. 

3.  Oliver  Goldsmith  (b.  1728,  d.  1774)  was  one  of  seven 
children  of  a  poor  Irish  clerg^^man ;  was  educated  at  the  village 
school  of  Lisso}";  entered,  with  aid  from  an  uncle,  Mr.  Con- 
tarine,  in  1745,  as  a  sizar  at  Trinit}'  College,  Dublin,  and  there 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  1749.  Fix>m  1752  to  1754  he  was  studj-- 
Ing  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  continued  like  studies  in  1 755 
at  Lcyden.  He  then  travelled  on  foot  about  the  Continent. 
In  1756  he  was  in  London,  and  tried  many  ways  of  earning 
bread.  He  ha<l  no  skill  in  managing  outward  affairs  of  life, 
but  had  within  him  a  pure  breath  of  genius.  He  wrote  eriti- 
dsms  for  *'  The  Monthl}'  Review,"  and  then  for  "  The  Critical 
Beview;"  published,  in  1759,  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe ;  "  produced  eight  numbers 
of  a  paper  called  "The  Bee;"  and  contributed  in  17G0,  to 
Newber^'s  new  daily  pai^er,  "  The  Public  Ledger,"  two  articles 
a  week  for  a  guinea  apiece.  These  essays,  collected  in  1762, 
as  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  are  full  of  the  kindliest  humor, 
and  in  prose  written  with  the  unaffected  grace  of  a  true  poet. 
In  1763  Johnson,  who  felt  the  worth  of  Goldsmitli,  and  was  his 
firm  Mend,  sold  the  manuscript  of  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield" 
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for  sixty  pounds,  to  relieve  Goldsmith  fl'om  immediate  distress 
and  debt.  In  December,  1764,  hia  poem  of  the  "Traveller;  or, 
a  Prospect  of  Society,"  api>eaied,  and  Goldsmith  rose  in  fkme. 
Its  success  caiifiod  the  piirchaaer  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " 
to  publish  it,  at  last,  in  Februnrj',  176G ;  and  it  went  through 
three  editions  before  the  end  of  August.  Goethe  telb  as  that 
when,  aged  twenty-five  (and  in  the  jear  of  Goldsmith's  death), 
he  was  a  law-stadent  at  Strasburg,  Herder  read  to  him  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  More  than  half  a  oenlitry 
after  Goldsmith's  death,  when  the  German  poet  was  by  many 
regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  contemporary  European  literature) 
he  ascribed,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Zelter,  the  best  inflaence 
over  his  mind  to  the  spirit  of  that  wise  and  wholesome  story 
as  it  was  made  known  to  him  "just  at  the  critical  moment  of 
mental  development."  In  1768  Goldsmith's  first  comedy,  the 
" Good-natnred  Man,"  was  produced;  in  1770  appeared  his 
other  poem  of  great  mark,  "  The  Deserted  Village ;  "  in  1773, 
Ills  other  comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  was  acted  j  ami 
Goldsmith  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774.  lie  did  mueh  other 
work  of  the  pen,  wrote  histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  England, 
and  of  Animated  Nature,  His  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  bronght 
Idyllic  grace  into  the  novel  of  real  life,  and  his  "  Traveller" 
and  "  Deserted  Village"  calmly  reflect  some  shadows  of  tha 
life  and  thought  of  Europe  in  his  day. 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  born  in  1753,  and  was  taught  at 
a  eharilj'  school  iu  his  native  town  of  Biistol,  and  articled  to 
an  attorney.  The  boy,  with  a  poet's  genius,  and  a  tuni  for 
antiquities,  played  upon  the  reviving  taste  for  our  old  national 
literature  among  men  who  had  still  but  a  faint  critical  sense  of 
itfl  form  of  thoHglit  or  language,  by  inventing  a  series  of  mock 
antique  poems,  which  he  ascribed  to  an  imaginary  priest  of 
Bristol,  named  Tliomas  Rowley.  Rowley  lived,  he  said,  threo 
centuries  before  the  poems  were  diseoi-ered  by  bis  father  In  an 
old  ohest  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliflfe,  where  U«  and 
hia  fbrefnthers  had  bpcii  sextons  for  many  generations.  Chat' 
Ufrton  cnme  to  London  in  1770,  with  the  confident*  of  genins, 
warracHl  by  yonng  hope  and  ambition ;  found  himxelf  ntarvlog 
in  tfao  midst  of  plenty,  with  a  defiant  seuRe  of  ))ower.     He  was 
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but  a  boy ;  his  was  not  jet  a  sustaining  power ;  and  he  poi- 
soned himself  in  the  agony  of  his  despair. 

Charles  Churchill  (b.  1731,  d.  1764)  had  been  ordained 
without  a  degree  ;  had  a  wife  and  two  sons,  and  lived  by  a  poor 
school  when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  curate  and  lecturer  of 
St.  John's,  Westminster,  and  added  to  his  little  income  by 
teadiing  English  to  young  ladies  at  a  boarding-school.  He 
delighted  in  the  theatre,  and  in  1761  published  at  his  own  cost, 
as  a  shilling  pamphlet,  the  '^  Rosciad,"  a  critical  satire  on  the 
stage,  in  thought  bold,  in  verse  masterly.  Other  keen  satires 
in  verse  followed.  Churchill  turned  to  the  larger  stage,  sup- 
ported Wilkes,  wrote,  in  1762,  *'  The  Ghost ;  "  in  1763,  '^  The 
Prophecy  of  Famine,"  a  satire  on  Scotland  and  the  Scotch ; 
lived  a  wild  life,  wrote  other  satires,  and  died  after  four  3xars  of 
a  brilliant  intellectual  career  that  caused  Garrick  to  say  of  him 
after  his  death,  ^^Such  talents,  with  prudence,  had  commanded 
the  nation." 

4.  James  Grainger  (b.  1723,  d.  1767),  was  a  Scotch  physician,  who 
left  practice  in  London,  and,  finding  a  wife  on  his  way  out,  settled  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Christopher,  where  he  wrote  his  poem  of  the  ^*  Sugar- 
Cane,"  published  in  1764.  Another  Scot,  'William  Falconer,  bom 
about  1735,  published  in  London,  in  1762,  a  touching  poem,  called  ^*  The 
Shipwreck,"  and  himself  died  by  shipwreck  in  1769.  James  Beattie 
(b.  1735,  d.  1803)  was  the  son  of  a  village  shopkeeper  at  Lawrencekirk. 
He  became  an  usher  in  the  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  then  professor 
in  Marischal  College.  He  published  ^'  Original  Poems  and  Translations  " 
in  1761;  in  1770  an  angry  ''Essay  on  Truth"  against  Hume;  and  in 
1771  the  first  book  of  "  The  Minstrel."  That  won  him  strong  friends 
in  London,  and  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  from  the  king. 
Another  Scotsman,  James  Bflacpherson  (b.  1738,  d.  1796),  published, 
in  1762,  poems  attributed  to  Ossian,  founded  in  part  on  Gaelic  traditional 
poetry,  but  so  modem  in  form,  and  so  expressive  of  the  sentimental  gloom 
then  fashionable,  that  they  owed  their  great  success  to  the  reproduction 
in  new  form  of  living  tendencies  of  thought.  The  controversy  as  to 
their  genuineness  was,  like  that  over  the  Rowley  poems,  sign  of  a 
sympathy  with  the  past,  that  was  not  yet  informed  by  any  critical 
understanding.  Thomas  Percy  (b.  1729,  d.  1811),  son  of  a  grocer  at 
Bridgenorth,  was  sent  from  his  town  grammar-school  with  an  exhibition 
to  Oxford,  and  was  from  1753  to  1778  Vicar  of  Easton  Maudit,  in  North- 
amptonshire. He  had  a  turn  for  literature,  and  amused  himself  as  a 
collector  of  old  ballads,  having  for  the  basis  of  his  collection  a  folio 
manuscript  collection  in  a  handwriting  of  about  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
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Tlie  result  wa4  hts  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  publlriied  in 
1705,  in  wbich  he  meddled  with  the  old  ballads  to  bring  them  Into  Kima 
accord  with  the  conTentlonol  taste  of  his  age,  and  slill  was  condemned 
by  many  as  an  antiquary.  But  his  book  strucli  a  true  notf .  uid  was 
fuod  for  yoiiDg  minds  in  the  coming  time.  Walter  BcutI  rvm^mbered 
the  spot  where  he  read  Percy's  "Rcliques"  fur  ib«  first  tini«,  and 
believed  that  he  read  no  book  "half  go  frequently,  at  with  half  liia 
enthusiasm."  Percy  Itccame  duiplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norlhuuiberlond, 
will)  whose  house  his  name  of  Percy  jnBpire<l  hlui  to  ctuini  kiudred;  he 
was  blessed  also  with  a  wife  whose  pride  it  was  Co  have  once  naned  a 
priUL'e;  he  became  Dean  of  Carlisle  iu  HTS,  and.  In  1182,  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  iu  Ireland. 

S.  In  ino  Samuel  Foote  (b.  about  1720,  d.  1777)  was  aatirixiug  men 
of  his  time  in  the  series  of  comedies  begnn  In  1752,  GalTiek  also  was 
among  the  dramalisis;  and  OeorEc  Colman  [b.  about  ITSl,  d.  1704)  and 
Richard  Cumberland  (b.  17:i2.  d,  ISll),  who  began  their  dramatic 
careers  in  17(10.  John  Home  |b.  1724,  d.  ISm).  onlaiiied,  In  lT!>e,  min- 
ister of  Athelstaiieford,  in  East  LothiaJi,  produCKd  in  1700.  at  Edin- 
burgh, his  tragedy  of  '"Douglas,"  whereby  he  so  much  ofteudeJ  tbe 
Presbytery,  that,  lo  avoid  church  censure,  he  resigned  his  living,  and  b«> 
came  a  layman.  He  then  wrule  several  other  plays.  Richard  Biituley 
Bharldan,  whoso  wit  revived  English  comedy  towards  the  close  uf  rha 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  17^1,  son  of  an  actor  wlu) 
taught  elocHiion.  After  education  nt  Harrow,  he  elupcd  from  llatb  wltli 
MUi  Unlay,  a  famous  singer,  then  eighteen  years  old,  and  daughter  of  m 
composer;  fought  two  duels;  and  then,  having  to  live  by  hiswita,  pro- 
duced bis  comedy  of  "The  Rivals."  in  January,  1775,  when  he  ma 
twenty-four  years  old.  "The  Duenna"  followed  at  th«  clone  of  tb* 
same  year;  In  February,  1777,  "The  Trip  to  Scarborough,"  on  ollnralloia 
of  Vaiibrugh'a  "Relapse;"  and  In  May,  ITTT,  "The  Sohool  for  Soau- 
dal."  Sheridan's  last  piece  was  "  The  Critic,"  in  ITIft  He  died  In 
July,  lSi6. 

G.  William  Cowper,  tJiotigh  he  lived  longer  aiul  wroto 
Inter  in  life,  waa  oC  tli«  bhido  ngo  its  Chftrles  C'burcbUl,  uul 
about  three  years  younger  thau  Goldsmith.  He  was  bom  la 
November,  1731,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Cowyer,  rector  of  (in-nt 
Bei'kliamateail,  nml  eliaiilmii  to  Gi'orge  11.  His  niothcj'  dioJ 
when  he  was  six  years  oUl.  Aflcr  coilj-  cxiH-rionco  of  a  rotigh 
adiool  and  two  years'  siilfenng  tVom  infliimmAtion  of  tlw  oyw, 
('owp<'r  WHS  sent,  ngvd  U^n,  to  Westminster  School,  wliere  bo 
hail  Charles  Chnrdiill  ami  Warrt^n  Hastings  among  liia  school* 
fellows.  The  Icindnoss  uf  school- fel low sluii  inaile  Cow^'  RfUir> 
wttrds  recogiujui  in  liis  verse  the  good  of  CluiroliUL  wlicii  Ite 
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world  only  condemned  him  for  his  faults.  In  1 749  Cowper  left 
Westminster,  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  articled 
for  three  3'eai's  to  a  solicitor,  who  had  two  daughters.  One  of 
them,  Theodora,  touched  his  young  fanc}* ;  the  other,  Ilamet, 
was  his  friend  afterwards  as  Lady  Ueskcth.  A  ncr^'ous  melan- 
choly,  shadow  of  evil  to  come,  had  weighed  on  Cowper.  When 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1754,  Theodora's  father  refused 
sanction  to  his  daughter's  engagement  with  Ck>wper,  and  he  saw 
her  no  more.  Two  3'ears  later,  his  father  died.  Cowper's 
means  diminished.  He  was  made  a  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupts, which  brought  him  sixty  pounds  a  3'ear.  In  1763,  an 
uncle,  Major  Cowper,  offered  him  the  choice  of  two  out  of  the 
three  offices  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Beading  Clerk,  and  Clerk  of  Committees,  to  which  he  had  a 
right  of  presentation.  He  flinched  from  taking  more  than  one ; 
and  when  the  Major's  right  of  nomination  to  that  was  ques- 
tioned, and  the  fitness  of  the  nominee  was  to  be  tested,  Cow- 
per's  nervous  excitement  passed  into  lunacy,  and  he  was  placed, 
in  December,  1763,  in  an  asylum  at  St.  Albans.  When  he  re- 
covered, Cowper  gave  up  his  small  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Bankrupts,  and  was  chiefly  dependent  on  his  friends.  In  June, 
1765,  he  went  into  retired  lodgings  at  Huntingdon,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Rev.  William  Unwin  and  his  wife,  and 
their  son,  a  young  clerg^^man.  He  went  to  live  witli  them  as 
friend  and  lodger.  Mrs.  Unwin  became  a  widow  in  June,  1767, 
and  presently  removed,  Cowper  with  her,  to  OIne}-,  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  once  master  of  a  slave- 
vessel,  was  curate.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Newton,  and  the  death 
of  his  own  brother,  in  1770,  increased  Cowper*s  mclanchol}'.. 
In  1771  Cowper  joined  Newton  in  the  composition  of  a  liymu- 
book,  for  which  Cowper  wrote  those  signed  ''C."  in  the 
volume  published  in  1779,  as  "  Olncy  Hymns."  In  1773 
Gowper  had  another  attack  of  insanity-,  in  which  he  attempted 
suicide.  In  1780  Mr.  Newton  left  Olncy.  Mrs.  Unwin  then 
suggested  to  Cowper  that  he  should  write  some  sustained  work 
in  verse,  l)elieving  that  this  occupation  would  preserve  health 
for  his  mind.  He  wrote  '^The  Progress  of  Error"  —  found 
health  iu  the  occupation  —  and  wrote  ''  Truth,"  "  Table-Talk," 
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■'  Expostulation,"  Uiese  pieces  being  al!  written  lietween  De- 
cember, 17a0,  and  the  following  Maieh.  Tho}-  were  sent  to  it 
publisher  who  aBketl  for  more.  Then  "  Hoiw  "  nnd  "  Cliarity  " 
were  atldeil ;  "  Conversation "  nnd  "Retirement"  while  tJio 
book  was  being  printed  ;  and  in  Mnrch,  17S2,  WiUiam  Cx>wpei', 
aged  fifty,  fii'st  joined  tlie  company  of  English  ]K>et8.  Lady 
Austen,  a  baronet's  widow,  aister-in-law  of  a  clergyman  near 
Olney,  had  then  become  Cowper's  friend.  Her  liveliness  cured 
his  low  spirits ;  she  set  him  laughing  with  the  story  of  John 
Gilpin.  When  lie  went  (o  bed,  it  amused  him  half  through  the 
night,  and  next  morning  it  was  turned  into  the  best  of  playflil 
ballads,  Ladj"  Austen  advised  him  to  give  up  the  couplet,  and 
write  Bometliing  in  blank-verae.  "Set  me  a  subject,  then," 
said  he.  '*  Oh,  you  can  write  on  any  thing ;  write  upon  this 
soCu."  So  Cowper  began  the  best  of  his  poems,  and  called  it 
"The  Task,"  begim  in  the  summer  of  17«3,  fiuished  in  1784, 
and  published  in  1785.  In  1781  he  began  his  translation  i»f 
Homer.  Work  at  Homer  was  his  chief  security  for  hoalUi. 
The  Homer,  in  blank-verse,  was  published  in  I'ai.  and  n 
thousand  pounds  paid  for  it.  Then  Mrs.  Unwin  was  eeiznl 
with  palsy.  Cowper's  mind  siitfered  again.  He  tiattled  with 
insanity ;  planned  work  upon  Milton ;  but  sank  itgatn  into 
painful  sickness  of  mind,  from  which,  adcr  Mrs.  Unwitt'a 
death,  in  1796,  only  revision  of  his  Homer  gave  relief.  "  I 
may  as  well  do  this,"  ho  said,  "  for  I  can  do  nothing  elao ;  " 
and  worked  on  sadly  till  his  death  in  1800.  The  rising  spirit 
of  the  time  speaks  even  from  the  i)urc  strain  of  Cowjjer  in 
Ins  solitude.  lie  denounced  the  Bastile.  "  My  «ar  is  jiaineil," 
lie  said, 

'■  My  soul  Is  sick  with  every  ilaj'i  report 
or  wrong  and  outrage  wlih  which  earth  l>  filled." 

7.  Robert  Bums  n-as  born  Januiirj-  25, 17.59,  two  milcK  tKMiUi 
of  Uie  luwnof  A3T.  In  17(I(>,  his  fhther,  with  a  hundred  imhiikIs, 
bonuwed  money,  took  the  farm  of  Mount  Oliphnnt,  in  tliv  parish 
of  Ayr.  He  was  niisucceBsAd,  and  fell  into  th«  hnmla  of  a 
liiiraU  factor.  Robert  Burns  waa  sent,  at  ux  years  old,  niiit 
Uia  next  broUior,  Gilbert,  to  a  school  at  Alkiwav  Mill  for  %  tew 
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months ;  then  taught  with  children  of  neighbors  by  a  Mr.  Mur- 
doch ;  then  by  their  father,  a  devout,  hard-headed  Scot,  with  a 
touch  of  obstinacy  in  him.  Then  the}'  were  sent  to  school  on 
alternate  weeks  for  a  quarter,  at  Dalrymple,  two  or  three  miles 
off,  for  writing-lessons.  About  1777  the  lease  of  Mount  Oli- 
phant  was  broken,  and  William  Burness  went  to  Lochlea,  in  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton.  Robert  was  sent  to  Kirkoswald  parish 
school  to  learn  mensuration,  and  passed  his  nineteenth  summer 
on  a  smuggling  coast.  At  home  he  and  his  brother  worked  on 
the  farm,  and  had  seven  pounds  a  year  each  as  wages  from  their 
father,  with  which  to  clothe  themselves  and  meet  other  expenses. 
In  1781  Robert  went  for  six  months  to  Irvine  to  leara  flax- 
dressing.  In  1783,  at  the  end  of  the  ^ear,  three  months  before 
their  father's  death,  he  and  his  brother  Gilbert  had  taken  the 
farm  of  Mossgiel,  of  a  hundred  and  nineteen  acres,  at  ninety 
pounds'  rent,  in  the  neighboring  parish  of  Mauchline.  Robert 
was  there  four  years,  during  which  the  farm  did  not  prosper, 
bat  the  poet's  genius  developed  fast.  He  found  a  fHend  in 
Gavin  Hamilton,  of  Mauchline,  from  whom  the  farm  was  sub- 
leased, and  joined  in  a  feud  of  his  with  Mr.  Auld,  the  minister 
of  Mauchline,  who  was  fierce  against  all  heterodox  opinions. 
Thus  Bums  came  to  write  *' The  Holy  Fair,"  *' The  Twa 
Herds,"  and  ^^  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  a  scathing  satire  against 
self-righteous  intolerance.  To  the  same  i)eriod  belong  ^^  Hal- 
loween "  and  the  ''Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  in  which  his 
father  was  the  pious  cotter.  Burns  drew  his  notion  from  "  The 
Farmer's  Ingle"  of  Robert  Ferguson,  a  Scottish  poet,  nine 
years  older  than  himself,  son  of  a  draper's  clerk  at  Edinburgh, 
who  had  poured  out  his  native  strain  of  verse  between  1771  and 
the  date  of  his  death  in  a  lunatic-asylum,  in  1774,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-four  3'ears  old.  Burns  sang  to  himself  also  in  the 
da^'s  at  Mossgiel  as  he  drove  the  plough  (completing  the  verses 
in  his  head,  and  writing  them  down  when  he  went  home  in  the 
evening)  his  touching  poems  ''To  a  Mountain  Daisy,"  that 
lay  in  the  path  of  his  plough,  and  "  To  a  Mouse,"  whose  home 
the  ploughshare  laid  in  ruins.  On  the  unprosperous  farm  Bums 
was  thinking  of  emigration  from  his  native  land  when  he 
wrote: 
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"  But,  Moiisie,  l2iini  Alt  nn  thy  lane, 
In  proving  foresight  maf  be  vtaii; 
The  best-laid  scbeniei  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  o^ley. 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain 

For  promiMd  joy. 

"  Still  tliou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me  1 
The  preaenl  only  toncheth  thee; 
But,  odx !  I  bnclcwaiil  cast  my  e'e 

On  pro»i>ecIs  drear. 
An'  fom'orii,  thu'  t  canna  sec, 

Iguess  an'  fear!" 

Hopeless  of  Mossgiel,  Robert  Burns  thought  of  trjnng  his 
forliino  as  manager  of  a  plantation  in  the  West  Indies,  if  h« 
fduUl  raise  money  to  pay  for  his  passage.  Then  it  oct-urred 
lo  him  that  the  money  might  be  raised  by  printing  tlie  poems 
lie  hod  written.  He  ad.leiJ  a  new  piece  or  two.  inoluili:^ 
"The  Twa  Dogs,"  and  the  "Poems"  of  Robert  Bnms  first 
appeared,  printed  at  Kilmarnock,  in  the  autumD  of  17»*8.  At 
the  last  moment,  when  Bums  was  about  to  leavt'  Scotland, 
a  genei-ous  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  cbangetl  hEa 
<1estiny.  Bhtekloek  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  bri rJc layer ;  biul 
been  blinded  by  emall-jx)x  In  his  infancy,  and  bad  dcwlopct) 
unusual  i»wers  through  being  much  reiul  to  hy  his  friends.  He 
i>ecame  a  scholar  and  a  [wet,  was  a  man  of  tlie  finest  tone  of 
mind,  and  having  been  made  casj'  by  a  ])osl  in  the  Universltj', 
lie  took  ordci-8,  and  became  D.D.  The  gentle  Blaekloi'k,  who 
Imd  also  published  reree,  brought  Bunia  to  IvUnbnigh.  omt 
found  him  ftienils  in  the  University.  In  April,  17A7,  a  BeMiml 
(edition  of  liis  |>oenis  was  publislied  at  EdinlHirgh,  1>y  8itbeerii>- 
tiun.  Bm-UB  was  supplied  with  money :  but  ntthoMgh  llien  ami 
always  he  jielded  too  roadilj'  to  (emirtation.  \w  \iM  It*  his 
vof^ation  as  a  farmer,  sent  one  hundred  nnd  cighly  (louiids  lo  his 
lirothcr  to  help  him  at  Mossgiel,  and  after  a  little  lour  ugroed  for 
a  feiTO  at  HlUshind,  in  Marcli,  178«.  .lohnson's  "  Muncum  of 
Scottish  Song"  wofl  startwl  in  IjHT.  and  to  tJila  Burns,  whunt 
nature  liad  made  greatest  among  lyric  poet*,  sent  Ijrie  after 
lyriu  in  pare  love  of  aung.  taking  uo  (Mtynicnl,  uiil  dlwlalning 
the  thought  of  being  paid  for  aiiigiug.     In  April,  178H,  h<'  nuu^ 
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ried  Jean  Armour,  who  had  been  reftised  him  by  her  father 
when  he  was  poor  and  there  was  scandal  in  their  love ;  and  then 
he  sang  to  her : 

*^  She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  lonesome  wee  thing, 

This  dear  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

•  •••••• 

"  The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o't. 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o't; 
Wi'  her  I'll  blythely  bear  it, 
And  think  my  lot  divine." 

The  wild,  wilful,  defiant  verse,  the  wanton  linos  cast  in  the 
teeth  of  censure,  belonged  parti}'  to  Burns's  own  nature,  partly 
to  the  tumult  of  his  time  ;  but  out  of  the  depths  of  his  soul  came 
man}'  a  strain  of  thought  and  feeling  that  had  taken  root  there 
in  the  poor  farm  at  Mount  Oliphant,  when,  "  The  cheerfu*  sup- 
per done,"  **  The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  "  prayed. 
In  1787  Bums  had  asked  for  and  got  a  place  in  the  Excise,  but 
it  now  took  him  away  fVom  his  faim-work.  Captain  Grose,  the 
antiquary,  came  to  his  farm  when  gathering  materials  for  his 
'*  Antiquities  of  Scotland,"  published  in  1789-91.  Burns  told 
him  a  Galloway  legend,  and  gave  it  him  in  verse  for  his  book  as 
**  Tam  o'  Shanter."  In  the  winter  of  1791  Bums  was  promoted 
to  the  Dumfries  division  of  the  Excise,  with  sevent}-  ix)unds  a 
vcar,  and  went  with  his  familv  to  Dumfries.  Parted  from  the 
nature  of  which  he  was  iXKJt,  exposed  to  the  temptations  that  he 
was  weak  to  resist.  Burns  failed  in  health  and  spirits.  War 
with  France  was  impending.  Burns  felt  all  the  revolutionary 
fervor  and  the  hoi)e  that  sprang  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile. 
He  had  gallantl}'  seized  an  anned  smuggling  craft,  and  when 
her  effects  were  sold  he  bought  four  small  carronades,  and  sent 
them  as  a  gift  from  Robert  Burns  to  the  French  Convention. 
They  were  stopped  at  Dover,  and  the  too  zealous  exciseman 
was  admonished.  The  rest  is  a  sad  tale  of  povert}^  and  failing 
health,  until  the  i)oet's  death  on  the  21st  of  Jul}*,  1796. 

&  There  were  several  poets  in  tliis  i>eriod  who  once  had  con- 
siderable reputation.  ZSrasmns  Darwin  (b.  1731,  d.  1802) 
published,  in  1781,  ''The  Botanical  Garden,"  in  exposition  of 
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the  loves  of  plants.  Eliiabeth  Carter  (b.  1717,  d.  1806) 
was  noted  as  a  letter-writer,  ix>et,  and  linguist.  John  W61- 
cot  (b.  1738,  d.  1819)  published,  under  the  name  of  Peter 
Pindar,  many  witty  but  coarse  satires;  (larticularly,  '^  A  Poet- 
ical Epistle  to  the  Reviewers;"  "Lyric  Oles  to  tlic  Royal 
Academicians ; "  ^«  The  Lousiad  ;  *'  and  "  Tlie  Apple  Dumplings 
and  a  King."  Anna  Lastltia  Barbanld  (b.  1743,  d.  1825) 
was  an  industrious  writer  of  many  sorts  of  books,  particularly 
of  i)oems,  of  which  the  last  is  "  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven." 
Henry  James  Pye  (b.  1745,  d.  1813)  was  made  poet-laure- 
ate in  1790.  Among  his  ix>ems  arc  ^*>  Farringdon-Uill ;  "  ^^  The 
Progress  of  Refinement;"  and  ^^  Alfhkl,"  an  epic.  Jamea 
Grahame  (b.  1765,  d.  1811)  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his 
poem,  *'The  Sabbath." 

ft  Eliiabeth  Xnchbald  (b.  1753,  d.  1821)  was  first  an 
actress ;  then  won  success  as  a  writer  of  plays,  including  '^  Such 
Things  Are,"  "  Lovers'  Vows,"  and  **  To  Marry,  or  not  to 
Many."  She  also  wrote  novels.  Hannah  Cowley  (b.  1743, 
d.  1809)  wrote  several  successful  XK)ems,  —  '*  The  Maid  of 
Arragon,"  '^Thc  Siege  of  Acre,"  etc.;  besides  many  come- 
dies, such  as  "The  Runaway,"  and  ''The  Belle's  Strata- 
gem." Charles  Dibdin  (b.  1748,  d.  1814),  and  his  sou, 
Thomas  Dibdin  (b.  1771,  d.  1840),  wrote  operas,  comedies, 
farces,  populai*  songs,  etc. 
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FIRST   HALF   OF   THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY.      | 

POETS.                                                                       1 

William  Word  •worth. 
SamiiBl  Taylor  ColeridgO. 
Robert  Sou  the  v. 
Sir  Waller  Beott. 
George  Crabbe. 
Stmuel  aogeri. 
Ttaomu  CanpbtU. 
Walter  BfLvage  Landor. 
Thomai  Koore. 

Lord  Byron. 
Percy  Byiaho  Shelley. 
John  Kesls. 
Robert  Bloomfleld. 
William  Lble  Bowlet. 
Mary  Tighs. 
Jamsii  HonCgomery. 

Henry  Kirke  White. 

RegiDald  Hflhor. 
Felicia  Hemans. 
Jamei  Hogg. 
Thomaa  Lovell  Beddoes. 
John  Kehlo. 
Ebeneier  Elliott. 
Hartley  Coleridge. 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam. 
Lelitia  Elizabeth  Landon. 

NOVELISTS. 

Wiiliain  Godwin. 

Kit  the  w  Qtagoiy  Lewii. 

AmoUt.  Dpi*. 

Jug  AD*t«ll. 

Jans  Porter. 

Anna  Maria  ?artST. 

Barbara  Hofland. 

Wary  Brunlon. 

Sir  Walter  Bcott. 

Mre.  Shelley.                     John  Oalt. 

Jamei  Horier,                   William  H.  Ainawortb. 

Thomae  Hopo.                    Captain  Marryat. 

Bobert  P.  Ward.                Lord  Lytton. 

Theodora  Hook.                 Lord  Beaconaflald. 

Thomas  H.  Liater.             Charlotte  Bronte. 

Lady  Blesiington.             Cbarlea  Dickena. 

Mn.  Trollope.                    William  K.  Tliackeray. 

Mary  Bnssell  Hitford.    1 

G,  P.  E.  James.               ' 

DRAMATISTS. 

Joanna  BoUUe, 

Sir  Thomas  N.  Taltourd.  i  Jamei  Sheridan  Knowles. 

ESSAYISTS    AND    SATIRISTS.                                    | 

William  Gifford. 
WilUam  Cobbelt. 
Uigh  Hnnt. 
CbarUa  Lamb. 
William  Hailitt. 
Sydney  Smith. 

John  Wilson.                      Lord  Brongham. 
Walter  Savag*  Landor.    Lord  Macanlay. 
Tbama«  Deduiacey.          John  Foiter. 
Jamea  Smith.                     Thomas  Rood. 
Horace  Smith.                  1  Dougla.  Jerrold. 
Lord  JeUrey.                    1  Thomas  Carlylo. 

HISTOR 

ANS    AND    BIOGRAPHERS. 

Henry  Hart  Miiman. 
Jamei  Hill. 
WiUiaa  Mitford. 
Connop  Tbirlwall, 
John  iingard. 
Patrick  Fraier  Tyller. 

Henry  Hallam.                '  Lord  Uaeaulay. 
Oeorge  Grote.                  i  Thomaa  Carlyle. 
Tbomai  Arnold,                '  John  Oib-on  Lockhart. 
Earl  Stanhope.                 .  William  Boicoa. 
Sir  William  Napier.          Halhan  Drake. 
Sharon  Turner. 

SCHOLARS. 

Biobard  Ponon. 
Iisao  DisrasU. 

Thomaa  F.  Dibdin.           1  Joba  Fays*  ColUat. 

GeorgB  L.  Craik.              1 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

Dug  aid  Stewart, 
Thamu  Brown. 

Sir  James  Hackintosh.    1  Richard  WhaMty. 
Sir  WUliam  HamUton.    1 

THEOLOGIANS. 

Bobert  Hall. 

Aturaitni  William  Hare. 
JtiSot  Charlei  Hare. 

Edward  Bouverie  Faiey.  Frederick  DeniMMi 
John  Keble.                           Maurteo. 
John  Henry  Hewmaa.       Fr«deHek  WilUam 
Thomas  Arnold.                    Sober laoo. 

MEN 

DF    POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 

Jeromy  Bentbum, 
ThomM  Eobert  Halthui. 

David  Bicardo,                 |  Naaean  WUUaa  tmlar. 

MEN 

OF    PHYSICAL    SCIENCB. 

Sir  William  R>r*eh«l. 
ak  HumptkTf  Dai;. 

Michael  Faraday-            '  Sir  Charlei  LntL 
Vui  ^mtiiUVo.               RnKh  Hlller. 

^^^^^      . 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  NINBTBEINTH  CENTURY: 

POETS. 

1.  WUlIim  Wordsworth.  —  2.  Samvel  Tiylor  Coleri<l9«.— 8.  Robert  8ovthey.'-4« 
Sir  Walter  Scott.— 6.  George  Crabbe.— 6.  Samael  Roffert.— 7.  ThomMCanp- 
bell.— 8.  Walter  8«TtgeLandor.— 9.  TlM>«as  Moore.  — 10.  Lord  Byron.  — 11. 
Percy  Bymhe  Shelley.— 12.  John  Keats.  — 13.  Robert  Bloomfleld ;  William  L. 
Bowles ;  Mary  TIghe ;  James  Montgomery ;  Robert  Montgomery ;  Henry  KIrke 
White;  Reginald  Heber;  Felicia  Hemans;  James  Hogg;  T.  L.BeddoeB;  John 
Keble;  Ebenezer  Elliott;  Hartley  Coleridge ;  Arthar  Henry  Hallam ;  LetItU 
Elisabeth  Landon. 

1.  William  VTords worth  was  born  at  Cockcrmouth,  on 
the  7tli  of  April,  1770,  second  son  of  John  Woi-dsworth,  attor- 
ney and  hiw-agent  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Lonsdale.  From  1770  to  1778,  when  his  mother  died  of  con- 
sumption, Wordsworth  si>ent  his  infanc}*  and  earl}*  bo3hood  at 
Cockermouth,  and  sometimes  with  his  mother's  pai^ents  at  Pen- 
rith. He  was  the  only  one  of  her  five  children  about  whom  she 
was  anxious ;  for  he  was,  he  sa3's,  of  a  stiff,  mood}',  violent 
temper.  He  was  bold  in  outdoor  sports ;  and,  fVee  to  read 
what  he  pleased,  read  Fielding  through  in  his  boyhood,  "  Don 
Quixote,"  "  Gil  Bias,''  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  the  "  Tale 
of  a  Tub."  After  home  teaching  at  a  dame  school,  and  by  a 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilbanks,  Wordsworth  was  sent,  in  1778,  to  Hawks- 
head  School,  in  the  Vale  of  Esthwaite,  in  Lancashire.  His 
father  died  in  1783,  and  bequeathed  only  a  considerable  debt 
from  his  employer,  paid  to  his  children  long  afterwards,  when 
Lord  Lonsdale  died.  In  October,  1787,  Wordsworth's  uncles 
sent  him  to  Cambridge,  where  the  university  life  of  that  time 
fell  below  his  3'oung  ideal.  He  si)ent  his  first  summer  vacation, 
1788,  in  the  old  cottage  at  Esthwaite  with  Dame  Tyson ;  his 
second  vacation  he  spent  with  his  uncles  at  Pennth,  who  were 

educating  him,  and  who  designed  him  for  the  church.    But  that 
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was  the  jear  when  tlie  Fall  of  the  Bastilo  wsoimdcd  througli 
Europe,  and  joiing  heai-ts  leaped  with  enthusiastic  hope. 
was  with  young  Wordsworth  as  with  his  Solitary  in  "  Tbe  Ex- 
cursion." ]ileu  had  been  qu^tioning  the  outer*  ami  the  inner 
life: 

"  The  intellectual  power,  througli  words  and  things. 
Went  souuding  on,  el  dim  uud  perilous  way,** 

and  men  were  roused  from  tbat  abstmction : 

*'  For  lo!  the  dread  BaKtile, 
With  sli  the  chambers  in  Its  horrid  lowers, 
Fell  to  the  ground;  by  violeuce  overthrown 
Of  Indignation,  and  with  shouts  that  drowned 
The  crash  It  made  In  fallliigl    From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  oi-  seemed  to  rise, 
The  appointed  seat  at  equitahle  law 
And  mild  paternal  sway.    The  potent  shock 
I  felt:  the  transform atlon  I  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seixed  as  in  that  momeiii 
Wlien,  from  the  blind  mist  issuing.  1  beheld 
Glory,  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen, 
Confusion  InOnile  of  Iieaveu  and  earth. 
Dazzling  the  soul.    Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing  '  Wnr  shall  cease; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  ? 
Bring  garlands,  btlug  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  deck 
The  tree  of  Liberty.'    My  heart  reboitndtMl; 
My  melancholy  voice  the  clioms  joined  — 
'Be  joyful  all  ye  nations;  in  all  lands, 
Te  that  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad  I 
Henceforth,  whate'er  is  wanting  to  yourselves 
In  others  ye  shall  promptly  Bnd ;  and  all. 
Enriched  by  mutual  and  reflected  wealth, 
Sh.-ill  with  one  heart  honor  tticlr  common  kind.'  " 


Hifl  next  holiday  Wordswortli  took  in  France,  with  Iti*  (Vientl 
Robert  Jonea.  each  carr,ving  a  Btick,  liia  luggage  in  n  linndker' 
chief,  and  twenty  iwuniU  in  his  pocket.  Tlioy  landed  nt  Cal«ia 
on  the  eve  of  the  fSte  of  the  Fc<ieration,  July  H,  nnniveraary 
of  the  capture  of  the  Bastile,  when  Iho  king  was  to  swear 
ttdclity  to  the  Constitution.  All  Hint  he  utw  raised  Wonla^ 
worth's  enlhiisinsin  lut  tliey  travelled  Itiraiigli  Kronce  lo  I 
Al|wi 
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"  a  glorious  time, 
A  happy  time,  that  was ;  triumphant  looks 
Were  then  the  common  language  of  all  eyes; 
As  if  awakeil  from  sleep,  tlie  nations  hailed 
Their  great  expectancy." 

Wordsworth  came  home ;  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1791 ;  visited 
his  friend  Jones  in  the  Vale  of  CIw3'dd,  and  made  an  excursion 
in  North  Wales.  In  the  autumn  he  was  in  Paris  again ;  went 
thence  to  Orleans,  to  learn  French  where  there  were  fewer 
English.  At  Orleans,  where  he  formed  intimate  friendship  with 
the  Republican  general  Beaupuis,  at  Blois,  and  at  Paris,  where 
he  aiTived  a  month  after  the  September  massacres,  he  s^xint 
thirteen  months.  In  events  terrible  to  him  he  saw  the  excesses 
of  re-action,  but  he  sympathized  so  strongly  with  the  Brissotins 
that  he  would  have  made  common  cause  with  them,  and  perhaps 
have  perished,  if  he  had  not  been  comi)elled  to  return  to  London 
before  the  execution  of  the  king,  January*  21, 1793.  Like  other 
young  men  of  the  day,  he  was  bitterl}'  indignant  at  the  alliance 
of  his  countr}'  with  de8ix)tic  powers  to  put  down  the  Revolu- 
tion. That  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  began  in  1793,  and 
ended  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  was  in  his  eyes  an  unholy 
war,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  patriotic  war  against  Napo- 
leon which  followed,  fVoml803,  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1815.  In  1793,  after  his  return  fh)m  France, 
Wordsworth  published  ''Descriptive  Sketches  during  a  Pedes- 
trian Tour  on  the  Italian,  Swiss,  and  Savo3'ard  Alps;  "  also, 
"An  Evening  Walk,  an  Epistle  in  Verse."  In  May,  1794, 
he  was  planning  a  literary  and  political  miscellany,  called  "  The 
Philanthropist,"  which  was  to  be  Republican,  not  Revolutionarj'. 
In  November,  he  was  looking  for  employment  on  an  OpiX)sition 
newspaper,  that  he  might  ix)ur  out  his  heart  against  the  war.  But 
presentl}'  he  heard  of  the  sickness  of  a  young  ft-iend  at  Penrith, 
Raisle}'  Calvert,  like  himself  the  son  of  a  law-agent.  Woixls- 
worth  went  to  Penrith  and  nursed  him.  Calvert  was  d3ing,  and 
had  nine  hundred  ix)unds  to  leave,  a  sum  that  would  make 
Wordsworth  master  of  his  fortunes.  He  died  in  January,  1795, 
and  left  Wordsworth  his  mone}'.  Then  Wordsworth  resolved, 
by  frugal  living,  to  secure  full  independence,  and  to  be  a  poet. 


In  tliG  aitUiinn  lit-  niid  liia  sister  Dorothy  eetlkil  al  Bacedown, 
iicnr  Crcwkoinci  a  retired  jjlacu  witli  a  |)oat  once  a  week,  Amf 
lima  Wovdswortli  began  liis  caiver  at  tlie  time  when  tlint  of 
itiii'ns  was  ending,  llu  was  newly  settled  witli  liis  sister  nt 
Ilatclown  wlien  ho  heaiti  of  the  deatli  of  Biiitis.  He  was  at 
woik  OH  his  tragedy  of  "The  Borderers"  (first  publislied  in 
184:;).  Al  Racedown,  in  June,  171)7,  Coleridge,  wlio  had  V&ul 
llic  "  Descriptive  Sketches,"  looked  in  upon  Wordsworth  mul 
his  sister.  Each  young  paet  felt  the  genius  of  tlio  oilier,  Olut 
tUero  was  soou  a  waiin  friemUhip  between  lliooi.  Soon  tfi& 
Woi-rtsworths  removed  to  Alfoxdeii  in  order  to  be  near  Cole-. 
ridge,  wlio  tlieii  li\'ed  at  Nether  Slowey.  The  two  poeta  Ihcif 
begnn  to  pliiii  the  volume  of  •'  Lyrical  Ballads,"  first  published 
ill  .September,  17118,  It  included  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  wltj^^ 
Woixlawortli's  "We  are  Seven," the"  Idiot  Boy,"  etc,,  writlci^ 
with  distinct  sense  of  a  principle  tliat  deliberately  condemned 
and  set  aside  tlie  poetic  "  diction  "  of  the  eighteenth  cctitiiijv 
As  much  pains  was  taken  hy  Wonlsworth  to  avoid  the  dietiOR 
08  other  men  take  to  produce  it.  The  iwel,  he  argued,  thinks' 
and  feels  in  the  spirit  of  human  passions,  ami  dilTers  fhii^ 
othei'3  iu  a  greater  promptness  to  think  and  A>cl  without  Imme; 
diate  external  excitement,  and  a  greater  ixiwer  in  expres^nft 
audi  tiionglits  and  feelings  as  arc  produced  in  him  iu  tliat  nuu^ 
ner.  Ilia  painting  of  men  and  nnlnie  must  show  UiH  iK'r<3i;p> 
tion  of  deep  truths  i  but  to  do  tluil  litly,  it  must  Iw  true  itself  tt) 
tlic  )ifi«  of  his  fellow-men  in  every  imagined  incidetit.  and  spcn^ 
tlic  common  language.  A  selection,  he  said,  of  the  iaugtiagQ 
rcally  s^Kikcn  hy  man,  where^-er  it  is  made  witli  taste  and  fi.-eK 
ing.  will  itHelf  form  a  distinction  far  givater  than  would  at  tLnlf 
be  imagined,  and  will  entii-ely  separate  the  com i>osi tion  [h>iu  tli(|i 
vulgarity  and  meanness  of  ordininy  life.  For  if  the  poet's  8ub^ 
jitel  be  judiciously  chosen,  it  will  nnluruLlj',  and  iipim  fit  occtt; 
sion,  lead  him  to  paasioni*,  the  language  of  which,  if  sricctnl 
truly  and  judiciously,  must  necessarily  be  dignified  and  vane; 
gatiil,  and  alive  with  mctaphora  and  figures.  In  iheir  common 
work,  Coleridge  was  to  give  tlie  sense  of  rciility  to  t  isiona  oC 
the  Taney,  Wordsworth  to  make  the  soul  speak  (Vom  ibo  conimo^ 
things  of  life.    The  flrst  edition  of  the  "  Lj-rical  Uallada  "  m^ 
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published  b}-  Soutbey's  friend,  Cottle,  at  Bristol.  The  second 
edition,  containing  only  Wordsworth's  work,  was  published  in 
London,  in  1800,  as  '*  L}Tical  Ballads,  with  Other  Poems." 
After  the  founding  of  *' The  Edinburgh  Review"  in  1802, 
Wordsworth  had  to  fight  for  his  doctrine,  and  stormed  all  the 
positions  of  the  hostile  critics. 

For  the  first  edition  of  the  *'  L3-rical  Ballads,"  in  September, 
1798,  there  was  some  money  paid.  Wordsworth  had  thirty 
guineas  for  his  part,  and  a  holiday  abroad  was  resolved  on. 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  with  Coleridge  and  a  friend  of  his, 
crossed,  in  the  autumn  of  1798,  from  Yarmouth  to  Hamburg, 
where  they  staid  a  few  days,  and  met  BQopstock  several  times. 
Coleridge  went  north,  to  Ratzburg ;  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
'went  south,  and  wintered,  for  cheapness,  at  Goslar,  near  the 
Ilartz  mountains.  There,  in  the  spring,  Wordsworth  wrote  the 
opening  lines  of  that  autobiographical  poem  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  1850,  as  "  The  Prelude ;  or.  Growth  of 
a  Poet's  Mind."  His  purpose  was  to  review  thoughtfull}-  the 
course  of  his  own  mind  through  surrounding  influences,  and 
now  that  he  had,  with  the  ''LjTical  Ballads,"  fairly  begun 
work  as  a  poet,  to  determine  what  his  aim  should  be,  what  was 
the  highest  duty  he  could  hope  to  do  in  his  own  calling.  This 
work  of  retrospect  and  self-examination  was  not  complete  until 
the  summer  of  1805.  Meanwhile  he  married.  After  his  re- 
turn fh)m  Goslar,  in  the  spring  of  1799,  his  first  visit  was  to 
the  family  of  Mar}'  Hutchinson,  his  cousin,  his  old  plajTnate 
and  companion  at  dame  school,  and  his  future  wife.  He  then 
settled  with  Doroth}-  in  a  small  cottage  at  Grasraere,  to  which, 
in  1802,  he  brought  his  wiffe.  It  was  there  that  he  finished 
**  The  Prelude,"  and,  after  tracing  his  life  from  childhood  to  the 
days  of  his  enthusiastic  sympath}'  with  the  French  Revolution, 
showed  how,  after  his  return,  the  influence  of  his  sister  Doro- 
th}',  and  communion  with  nature,  brought  him  calmer  sense  of 
the  great  harmony  of  creation  and  of  the  place  of  man  in  the 
great  whole.  His  interest  in  man  grew  deeper,  as  he  cared  less 
for  the  abstract  questions  about  life,  and  more  for  the  real  man ; 

**  Studious  more  to  see 
Great  truths,  than  touch  and  handle  little  ones/' 
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Wo  Imve  fought  our  battle,  and  won  freedom  enougU  to  work 
oil  and  show  the  use  of  freedom  —  to  what  eud  the  iwwera  of 
eivU  polity  were  given.  All  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  reiaoi-e 
liindrances  and  furnish  aide  to  the  development  of  eath  indi- 
vidual Englishman  and  Englishwoman.  Let  each  unit  become 
better  anil  wiser,  and  the  whole  nation  will  grow  in  strength 
and  wisdom  hy  the  growth  of  its  c-onstituent  atoms.  There  are 
milhons  helpless  or  raischievous  becausu  not  born  to  conditions 
which  have  made  the  lives  of  others  happy.  We  are  not  idly  to 
lament  '■•  what  man  haa  made  of  man,"  but  activelj'  to  mend 
the  mischief.  Whoever  makes  his  own  life  and  its  influence 
wholesome,  or  in  any  way  helps  to  make  lives  about  htm  whole- 
some, adds  Itiercby  to  the  strength  of  England,  and  is  dcHDg 
the  tine  work  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Having  gained,  sud 
Wordsworth, 

"  A  more  judicious  knowledge  of  llie  worUi 
And  dignity  of  individual  man ; 
No  composillon  of  Ilie  brain,  but  mnn  — 
Of  whom  we  read,  the  man  whom  we  behold 
With  uur  own  eyes — I  could  not  but  Inquire, 
^T"  Kot  ^(''I'  1^*3  interest  tbfui  berutoforc. 

^^  But  greater,  though  in  spirit  more  nibducit, 

^V  Why  is  tliis  glorious  creature  to  be  found 

t-T  One  only  in  ten  lliousauii  ?    ^filM  una  is 

Why  may  not  mllliouB  be  T  " 

Upon  this  thought  Wordsworth  rested,  but  this  thought  is  ths 
key-note  of  the  days  in  which  we  live.  Wordsworth  ntado  U 
the  one  work  of  bis  life  ae  a  poet  to  uphold  the  "dignity  of  In- 
dividual man,*'  strengthen  the  sense  of  all  the  harmonies  of 
nature,  and  show  how,  among  thcin  all,  when  Inking  ita  true 
place, 

"  the  mind  of  man  becomes 
A  thousand  limes  more  beautiful  than  the  earth 
Oil  which  lie  dwells,  above  this  frame  of  Ihliiga 
(Wliidi,  'uild  all  revolution  tn  tbe  Iwpva 
And  fenre  of  men,  dotli  still  remain  micbanged) 
In  bi'auty  exalled,  as  it  is  Itself 
Of  <|uality  and  fabric  more  divine." 

In  1807.  ho  published  two  volumes  of  )x>i-mB;  in  1S14.  '^Tba' 
Excursion ; "  iu  1822,  "  Eocleslsetical  Sketches  In  Vfrse ; "  In' 
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1835,  "Yarrow  Revisited,  and  Other  Poems."  In  1842,  he 
received  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year;  in  1843, 
he  was  made  poet-laureate;  and  he  died  at  his  home,  Rydal 
Mount,  in  1850. 

2.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  two  years  and  a  half  3'ounger 
than  Wordsworth,  was  born  October  21,  1772,  the  son  of  the 
vicar  and  schoolmaster  at  Otter}-  St.  Mary.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  nine  years  old.  In  the  following  year  he  had  a  presenta- 
tion to  Christ's  Hospital  from  an  old  pupil  of  his  father's,  and 
was  educated  there  till  1791.  Then  he  was  sent  to  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  obtained,  in  the  sunmier.  Sir  W.  Brown's 
gold  medal  for  a  Greek  ode  on  the  Slave  Trade.  In  1793  he 
passed  the  summer  at  Ottery,  wrote  "  Songs  of  the  Pixies;  " 
and  returned,  in  October,  to  Cambridge.  In  November,  being 
in  despair  over  his  poverty  and  a  hundred  pounds  of  college  debt, 
he  left  Cambridge,  and  soon  afterwards  enlisted  as  Private  Silas 
Titus  Comberbach,  in  the  15th  Light  Dragoons.  He  was  found 
at  last,  his  discharge  was  obtained  in  April,  1794,  and  he  went 
back  to  Cambridge,  gave  up  hope  of  a  fellowship,  but  could  not 
take  orders  because  he  had  become  a  Unitarian.  He  resolved 
to  join  Citizen  Southe^',  and  turn  author.  After  a  ramble  in 
Wales  he  went  to  see  Southe}"  at  Bristol,  where  he  spent  some 
time  in  wild  political  and  literary  schemes.  Then  Coleridge 
wrote  political  articles,  preached  in  Unitarian  pulpits,  and 
travelled  to  obtain  subscribers  for  a  periodical  outpouring  of 
thought,  to  be  called  *'The  Watchman,"  which  appeared  fix)m 
the  1st  of  March  to  the  13th  of  May,  179G,  in  which  3'ear  also 
there  were  Poems  of  his  published.  He  earned  money  by  writ- 
ing verse  in  a  newspaper.  Coleridge  had  rare  powers  as  poet 
and  thinker,  and  a  gift  of  speech  that  made  them  felt  in  daily 
intercourse  by  those  about  him.  To  be  near  a  substantial 
helper,  Mr.  Thomas  Poole,  he  went  to  live  in  a  cottage  at  Nether 
Stowe}',  on  the  Bristol  Channel.  There  was  his  home  when  he 
called  on  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  and  so  strong  a  friendship 
was  established  that  the  house  at  Racedown  was  given  up,  and 
William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth  went  to  live  at  Alfoxden,  to 
be  near  Coleridge.  In  the  autiunn  of  1797,  Coleridge,  with 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  staited  from  Alfoxden  for  Linton, 
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and  rti  tbo  courao  of  tho  walk  "The  Ancient  Mnriner  " 
planned  »3  a  poem  to  be  sent  to  "  The  London  MagaEiiie,"  and 
bring  five  pounds  towards  espeoBcs  of  the  little  hotidHy.  Cole- 
ridge mode  the  story  out  of  s.  dream  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank.  Wordsworth  suggested  iutroducing  into  it  tbe  erime  of 
shooting  the  albatross,  because  he  had  l>een  reading  about  al!)a- 
trosses  in  Slielvocke's  "  Voyage  round  the  World."  Words- 
worth also  stiggested  the  navigation  of  the  ship  by  dend  men. 
and  furnished  here  and  there  a  line.  The  poem  grew  till  it 
was  too  important  to  be  given  to  a  magazine.  It  was  at  Uiis 
time,  also,  that  he  wrote  "Christabel,"  "An  Ode  to  the  De- 
parting Year,"  and  his  tragedy,  "  Remorse."  In  1798.  through 
the  generosity  of  a  wealthy  friend,  Josinh  Wedgewood,  he  wjw 
enabled  to  go  to  GTermauy  to  study.  He  spent  the  most  of  his 
time  at  Gottingen,  and  acfjnired  that  knowledge  of  G^nuaa 
philosophy  and  literature  that  influenced  all  his  own  subsequent 
work,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  English  '  ought  nnd  of  EDgUali 
literature  since  that  time.  Ou  Ilia  reltim  Ut  England,  he  tmnti- 
lated  Schiller's  "  WaUenstein ;  "  and  soon  afterward  went  to 
reside  in  the  Lake  district,  with  his  ftiends,  Wonlswort.h  anrt 
Southey.  He  had  now  become  a  conservative  in  theolc^-  itnd 
politics  :  and  he  also  fell  into  the  habit  of  opium-enting.  which 
gave  a  bUght  to  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  lost  tJie  power 
of  persistent  work  ;  was  continually  forming  great  literary  pro- 
jects, which  he  soon  dropped.  In  1800,  he  wrote  *'Tbe 
tViend."  In  ISIS,  he  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Gillmnn,  h  anr- 
geon  at  Highgate,  and  iu  Ids  house  be  found  a  home  for  llfn. 
Ilere  he  wrote  "  Zajiolya,"  a  dramatic  pofm ;  his  "  Statraman'* 
Manual,"  "  Lay  Sermons,"  "Aids  to  Reflection,"  nnd"lliognt- 
phia  Lifcr.irin."     He  died  in  18.^1. 

3.  Robert  Sontbey,  nearly  two  years  younger  than  Cole- 
ridge, was  boru  at  Bristol,  August  12,  1774,  the  Aon  of  «u  uu- 
pros|>erou8  litien-ilraiter.  He  was  cdncntcd  by  help  of 
mother's  m.iidcti  nnnt,  Miss  Tyler,  nntil  1 7S8,  when  Mtss  Tyler, 
nnd  an  uncle,  the  Rev.  tlcrbi'rt  IlilU  chaplalo  to  the  En^bh 
factory  at  Lisbon,  ecnt  him  to  Westminster  School.  |I«  wu 
esiielli'd  from  tlie  sehool  for  n  jest  ou  the  head  iii««t^r'ft  ftiilh  In 
ig,  coalribuled  lo  a  school  nuign/tni:  mllcd  tin- "  Kla^et- 
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laiit."  His  uncle  Hill  thought  he  had  been  hardly  treated,  and 
resolved  that  Robert  Southey  should  still  have  justice  done  to 
his  unusual  abilities.  He  was  sent,  therefore,  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  in  1792,  soon  after  his  father's  death.  There  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  fervent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  general  overthrow  of  tyrannies,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  world  on  a  right  basis.  In  June,  1794, 
Coleridge  came  to  him,  and  sympathized  with  all  his  aspirations, 
joined  him  afterwards  at  Bristol,  was  introduced  to  Robert 
Lovell,  George  Burnet,  and  other  kindred  spmts.  In  this  year 
Southey  published  his  revolutionary  dramatic  poem  of  "Wat 
T^ler,*'  and  joined  Coleridge  in  his  writing  of  *'The  Fall  of 
Robespierre."  The  new  associates  agreed  that  as  the  old  state 
of  things  in  Euroi^e  would  impede  prompt  settlement  in  social 
questions,  the  wisest  thing  the}'  could  possibly  do  would  be  to 
proceed  to  the  New  World,  and  there,  on  virgin  soil,  establish 
a  community  in  which  all  should  be  equal  and  all  good.  From 
three  Greek  words  meaning  "  all-equal-govemment,*'  they  called 
their  proj^osed  state  a  Pantisocrac}'.  Wives,  of  course,  would 
be  needed,  and  there  were  the  three  Miss  Flickers,  eligible  wives. 
One  of  these  ladies  was  an  actress,  one  kept  a  little  school,  one 
was  a  dressmaker.  Lovell  would  marr}"  one,  Coleridge  one, 
and  Southey  one.  The}'  would  and  they  did.  Sarah  Fricker 
became  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  Edith  Fricker  was  to  become  Mrs. 
Southej',  when  aunt  T3'ler  had  been  told  of  the  young  enthusi- 
ast's intentions.  Aunt  Tyler  raged,  and  discarded  Southe}'. 
Good-natured  uncle  Hill  held  b}'  the  3'outli,  in  whom  he  saw 
"  ever}'  thing  3-ou  could  wish  a  young  man  to  have,  excepting 
common  sense  and  prudence ; ' '  and  as  the  Pantisocrats  could 
not,  for  want  of  funds,  get  to  the  Susquehannah,  he  tempted 
him  with  the  offer  of  a  visit  to  Lisbon.  Change  of  scene,  and 
absence  from  Bristol,  might  suffice  to  cure  his  fever.  Southey 
went  with  his  uncle,  but  privately  married  Edith  Fricker  the 
day  before  lie  started.  When  he  came  home,  in  1796,  he 
claimed  his  wife,  and  at  once  began  to  seek  his  living  as  an 
indefatigable  writer.  He  produced  at  Bristol  his  first  epic, 
"Joan  of  Arc,*'  and  as  he  worked  on  with  patient  industry, 
and  saw  much  to  disenchant  him,  he  became,  in  time,  a  sup- 
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l)oiler  of  tlie  old  order  of  things.  In  ISOl,  he  published  bis 
sccuml  epic,  "Thalaba."  In  1804,  he  settled  near  Keswick, 
about  fourteen  milea  from  Wordsworth,  and  there  he  spent  tUe 
remainder  of  his  long  life,  dying  in  1843.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  industrions  writers  that  ever  lived,  and  hia  productions 
included  almost  every  form  of  literature  in  prose  and  verse. 
In  1805,  be  published  "Madoc:"  in  1810,  "The  Curse  of 
Kehama ; "  and  in  1814,  "  Kwlerick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths." 
Other  poems  of  his  are  "  Carmen  Triumphale,"  and  "A  Vision 
of  Judgment."  In  1813,  he  was  made  poet-laurcatc.  Among 
his  prose  works  are  "Book  of  the  Church,"  "lUstorj-  of 
Brazil,"  "History  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  "Life  of  Wesley," 
"Life  of  Loitl  Nelson,"  "Colloquies on  the  Progress  and  Pros- 
pects of  Society,"  and  "  The  Doctor." 

4.  Sir  VfTalter  Scott  was  born  in  1771,  and  died  in  1833. 
After  studying  at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Eilinbiirgh, 
he  entered  bis  father's  law  office,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Itar 
in  1792.  His  heart  was  in  literary  work,  though  lie  wisely  bebt 
to  his  profession  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  He  tniined  bimsrir 
for  poetry  by  translations  from  the  German,  and  by  the  eom- 
position  of  ballads.  In  1 802-3,  he  published  "  Tlie  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border;  "  and  in  1805,  "The  Lay  of  tlie  Last 
Minstrel,"  by  whidi  he  sprang  into  instant  popularity.  Then 
followed  with  great  rapidity  his  olher  poems  in  the  same  vrfm 
"  Marmion,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "  The  Vision  of  Don 
Roderick."  "Rokeby,"  "The  Bridal  of  Triennain,"  "Tlio 
Lord  of  the  Isles."  and  "Harold  the  Daimtless."  In  IhH, 
he  turned  iVom  poetry  into  the  licbl  of  prose  fiction,  in  whicJi  bo 
at  once  achieved  a  renown  surpassing  that  of  any  previous  imvcl- 
iat  in  English  litf  raluro. 

S  G^eorge  Crabbe,  who  was  born  in  1754,  and  won  roini> 
tution  as  a  [loet  during  the  cigliteenlb  rentnry.  continued  bh 
literary  labors  far  into  our  present  perioil,  and  diwl  in  18.1S. 
In  earlj-  life,  he  suireri-d  from  povertj- ;  and  having  gone  to 
London,  in  1780,  as  a  literary  adventnrer.be  there  fcll  Into 
great  distress,  fi-om  which  be  was  rescued  b\-  the  kindnew«  of 
Edmund  Biirlte.  In  1781,  lie  published  "Tlio  Library,"  « 
]>oein,  which  met  with  success.     He  then  took  Iioly  ordor*,  ami 
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he  received  in  the  course  of  his  life  several  benefices.  In  1783, 
his  reputation  was  greatl}'  increased  by  the  publication  of  "  The 
Village."  In  1785,  he  published  ''The  Newspaper;"  and 
duiing  the  subsequent  twent^'-two  3*ears,  he  withdrew  entireh* 
from  poetic  work,  giving  himself  up  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1807,  he  once  more  attracted  attention  as  a  poet 
by  "The  Parish  Register;"  in  1810,  he  published  ''The 
Borough,"  and,  in  1812,  "Tales  in  Verse."  In  1819,  ap- 
peared  his  last  ix)em,  "  Tales  of  the  Hall."  His  jx^wer,  which 
is  very  great,  consists  in  the  minute  portrayal  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  jxirsons  in  lowly  life,  their  ix)verty,  wretchedness, 
virtues,  and  crimes. 

6.  Samuel  Rogers,  who  was  born  in  17G3,  and  who  died 
in  1855,  at  the  great  age  of  ninet^'-two,  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
London  banker;  and  upon  his  father's  death,  in  1793,  he 
inherited  the  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  keep  a  sort  of  lite- 
rar}*  court  in  London  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was 
carefully'  educated  in  private,  and  earl^'  manifested  his  aptitude 
for  hterature.  In  1786,  he  published  "  An  Ode  to  Superstition, 
with  Other  Poems ;  "  and  in  1792,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memor}," 
uix)n  which  his  poetic  fame  was  established.  In  1798,  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  Other  Poems  ;  "  in  1812, 
his  "Voyage  of  Columbus;"  in  1813,  his  "Jacqueline;"  in 
1819,  his  "  Human  Life ;  "  and  in  1822,  his  "  Italy."  Since  his 
death,  his  " Table-Talk"  has  been  published. 

7.  Thomas  Campbell  was  born  in  1777,  and  died  in  1844. 
He  entered  at  the  age  of  twelve  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  fondness  for  Greek  literatiu-e, 
and  by  his  precoeit}'  in  poetical  composition.  When  but  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  wrote  his  most  famous  iK)em,  "  The  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope,"  which  was  published  in  1799,  and  raised  him 
at  once  to  high  fame.  He  soon  went  to  Germany  for  stud^' 
and  travel;  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1801,  ha\ing  pro- 
duced, during  his  absence,  "  LochieFs  Warning,"  "The  Exile 
of  Erin,"  and  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England."  In  1803  he  removed 
to  London,  and  for  many  3'ears  gained  a  livelihood  as  a  hack 
writer.  In  1809  he  published  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming," 
together  with  "Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,"  and  "The  Battle  of 
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tUo  Baliw."  His  later  ix>em3  were  corai>arnlive  fniliii-ea,  par- 
ticulaiij-  '*  Tliwxliic,"  in  1824,  and  "  The  Pilgrim  ofGlcntoe." 
in  1H42.  His  prose  writings  are  numerous,  nud  include  "Let- 
ters" descriptive  of  tiavel,  Lives  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  of 
Petroieli,  togctlier  witli  histories,  and  essays  in  literary  criil- 
dsm. 

8.  Anotlier  poet  whose  work  began  in  the  cigUtecntli  century 
and  was  continiii'd  during  the  lai-ger  part  of  the  iiinetuenth  was 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  He  was  born  in  1775,  and  dkil 
in  11404,  and.  like  Rogers,  inherited  great  wealtli.  He  wns  a 
man  of  genius,  and  of  great  cultivation,  paitioularlj'  in  the 
aneient  classics;  but  he  hod  a  violent  lenii>er,  and  was  ofWa 
oierbeariug  and  \tndictive.  His  first  publiuiUon  was  a  small 
volume  of  poems  in  1795  ;  next  came  a  long  iJoem,  •'  Gebir," 
in  1798  ;  and  next,  '"Count  Julian,"  a  tragedy,  in  1812,  TUe 
latter  brought  him  literary  distinction.  IJetween  1824  and 
1829,  he  published  his  most  celebrated  work,  "  Inuiginary 
Conversations,"  five  vohimes,  prose.  In  183G,  he  imbltsli«<i 
"  A  Satire  on  Satirists  and  Detractors ; "  in  1839,  his  dramas, 
"  Andrea  of  Hungary  "  and  "  Giovunna  of  Nai^les ;  "  in  1847, 
"  Hellenics ;  "  in  1853,  "  The  Last  Fruit  of  an  Old  Tree ;  "  in 
1854,  "Letters  of  an  American;  "  and  in  1838.  "Dry  Sticks 
Fagoted,"  He  also  made  frequent  contributions  to  the  news- 
papers. A  complete  edition  of  his  works  has  been  published 
in  seven  volumes. 

9.  Thomas  Moore  wna  born  in  Dublin  in  1779.  He  died  in 
England  in  1852.  Artcr  graduating  at  Triuily  College,  Dublin, 
in  1799  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  London.  In  18lMI, 
he  won  his  first  Uk-rary  success,  and  his  literary  uicknatne,  by 
publistiing  a  tmuslation  of  Ihe  odea  of  Anaereon.  In  1801,  h« 
published  a  volume  of  original  |>oems,  uiidci'  tlio  aBsiuncd  naum 
of  Thomas  Little.  Having  made  a  brief  tour  In  tlte  Uailud 
States,  he  published,  in  180i>,  his  "  Kpistles,  0(U^.  and  Othtf 
Poems,"  foundeil  upon  Ids  cxjwrieni'e  in  America.  From  UiU 
time  fonvard,  his  writings  in  prose  and  vei'se  were  a  multltudu. 
His  most  imi>ortaut  publiuitiuns  arc  "  Irish  Melodies."  "  Sacrud 
Songs,"  "National  Airs,"  '■  Lalla  Kookh,"  "The  Fudge  Family 
in  I'nriB,"  "Lilb  of  Sheridau,"  and  "Life  vf  Lord  Byrun." 
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10.  The  poets  thus  far  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  all  in 
the  field,  when,  in  1809,  room  was  suddenh'  made  among  them 
for  a  young  poet,  Gteorge  Qordon,  Lord  Byron,  who  pub- 
lished that  year  his  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers." 
He  was  born  in  London  in  1788.  He  received  his  principal 
education  at  Harrow  and  at  Cambridge ;  and  in  1807  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems,  *'  Hours  of  Idleness ;  "  by  the  con- 
temptuous review  of  which  In  "  The  Edinburgh  Review,"  Byron 
was  goaded  to  the  composition  of  the  powerful  satire  above 
mentioned.  In  June,  1809,  he  started  u^wn  a  long  journey  in 
the  East:  and  in  Albania  he  began  the  composition  of  '^ Childe 
Harold,"  of  which  the  first  two  cantos  were  pubUshed  in  1812, 
and  brought  to  B}Ton  the  highest  contemporar}*  fame.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  pen  had  little  rest.  In  1813 
came  ''The  Giaour;  "  followed  by  "The  Bride  of  Abydos," 
"The  Corsair,"  and  "Lara.''  In  1816,  he  pubhshed  "The 
Siege  of  Corinth,"  and  "  Parisina."  In  1816,  having  separated 
from  his  wife,  and  incurred  great  public  odium,  he  left  England, 
never  to  return ;  and  died  in  Greece  in  1824.  During  these  eight 
years,  he  added  to  "  Childe  Harold,"  wrote  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,"  "Manfred,"  "Beppo,"  "Mazeppa,"  "Don  Juan," 
"Marino  Faliero,"  "  Sardanapalus,"  "Cain,"  "The  Vision 
of  Judgment,"  and  man}'  other  works. 

11.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  was  born  in  1792,  and  died  b}'  drowning  in  1822.  Ho 
began  writing  when  very  3-oung.  In  1810,  he  pubhshed  "  Zas- 
trozzi,"  and  in  1811,  ""St.  Irvyne ;  or,  the  Rosicrucian,"  both 
romances  in  prose.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  University  of  Oxford  for  publishing  a  pamphlet  on 
"  The  Necessity  of  Atheism."  He  soon  became  acquainted  with 
Southey,  I)e  Quincey,  Leigh  Hunt,  Godwin,  Byron,  Keats,  and 
other  men  of  letters.  In  1813,  he  published  "  Queen  Mab ;  " 
and  subsequently  he  wrote  "Alastor;  or,  the  Spirit  of  SoH- 
tude,"  "The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  '^Prometheus  Unbound," 
"The  Cenci,"  "Adonais,"  "Hellas,"  "The  Cloud,"  "The 
Sensitive  Plant,"  and  "To  the  Skylark."  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  in  four  volumes,  was  published  in  1875. 

12.  John  Keats  was  bom  in  London,  probably  in  1796. 
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He  was  without  worldly  fortune,  or  the  opportimity  of  liigli 
education.  (le  liad  little  Latiu,  and  no  Greek  at  all.  H^  was 
api>rentice4  to  &  sut^eon.  la  18J8,  tie  published '■  End_vmion." 
with  other  |>oems ;  nnd  the  volume  was  so  fiercely  abused  by 
some  of  llie  reviewers,  that  his  early  death  is  sometimes  Raid 
lo  have  been  hastened  by  the  shock  tlms  given  to  him.  His 
health  was  rapidly  declining  by  consumption :  and  iti  1820.  lie 
was  obhgeil  lo  go  to  Italy  for  a  gentler  climate.  He  dii'd  in 
Rome  in  the  following  year.  Before  leaving  England,  he  piib- 
lished  several  exquisite  and  splcDdid  poems,  partieulurly  '■  Hy- 
[jerion,"  "Lamia,"  '■  The  Eve  of  .St,  Agues,"  and  '-Ode  to 
the  Nightingale."  He  dit-tated  ibe  epitaph  npon  bis  tomb: 
'•Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water."  The  dying 
poet  seems  not  to  have  dreamed  of  the  great  and  impcrislmble 
renown  that  was  to  preserve  his  name  (Vom  dying. 

13.  Wf  must  group  Into  Bmiiller  space  our  reponl  of  Ibe  otber  po*la 
tieloiiging  lo  this  glorious,  creative  exa  oi  EnglUli  lili^racure.  Robert 
Bloomfield  1111)0-1823),  an  apprentice  to  a  fanner,  awl  wiiliuui  bulpt 
to  education,  wrote  "The  Farmer's  Boy,"  "Wild  Flowen,"  "lliind 
Taleg,"  "The  Banks  ot  ihe  Wye,"  "Songs  and  Balkda,"  etc..  llir  drat 
two  uf  which  once  hod  great  popularity.  William  Lial«  Bowles  11702- 
1600)  was  a  learned  anliijiwry,  and  a  prolific  writer  twUi  of  \nom  m\A 
vene.  His  niosi  memorable  work  ia  his  "  Sonnets,"  n  fnnn  uf  se.rse  In 
which  he  greatly  excelled.  Mary  Tighe  ( 1774-1810)  piililialird  In  JMS  a 
poem  called  "  Psyche,"  which  was  inucli  read.  lamea  HontBOinerT 
(17TM854),  a  joumallsl,  acqaired  wide  popular  recogiiillcm  by  lit* 
hymns,  and  by  several  long  poems,  partloulnrly  "Tlie  Wnndcrer  <i( 
BwitMtrland,"  "  The  West  Indies,"  "  Tlic  World  before  tin-  Flooil,"  and 
"  Qrvt^nland."  Robert  Montgomery  ( 1807-55),  a  clergyman,  wn>te  lonj 
plctistic  poems  on  "  The  Omnipresence  at  the  Deity,"  "The  UetsUh," 
and  "Salrui."  His  repulallon  is  noa-  chiefly  rtfirive*]  from  Hacaiilaj-'s 
conlempluouB  essay  on  his  i>oetry.  HeniyKlrke  White  il78.'S-IflCM)( 
eanie  to  his  death  from  imprudent  devotion  to  study  nt  Cambridge:  and 
liad  great  poslliumoiis  rpputation  on  accnnnt  of  lbi<  piiblicallon  at  liti 
vcrsej  and  |irose  essays,  edited  by  Sonllicy.  Reginald  Bebar  (IIXS- 
18^)  wrote,  Irasldes  sennoiis  nnd  linolis  of  trnvi'l,  "  Poems  and  Traiiala. 
lions."  1813;  and  "  Ilynnis,"  IW7.  S-ime  of  the  Intter  will  laal  aa  long 
as  our  language  lasts,  Felicia  Hemans  (I7n4-I835)  wrote  "Dart- 
moor." "Siege  ot  Valoncla,"  "Songs  of  Ibe  Cid."  "Lays  of  Many 
Lands,"  "Songs  of  the  AfTecllons,"  ere.  James  Bogg  [1770  or  1774- 
18^3],  known  as  "Ihe  Kllrkk  SbephcM,"  was  n  gi'lt-lmlued  wrilej-,  aiwl 
j)uUllhed,  In  I8U7,  "The  Hounialu  Uanl;"  hi  IMO,  "Tlie  Forrat  MIti- 
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strel;"  and  in  1813,  "The  Queen's  Wake."  He  is  a  prominent  person- 
age in  "Noctes  Ambrosianse."  Thomas  Ziovell  Beddoes  (180^-40) 
wrote  "Tlie  Bride's  Tragedy,"  "The  Improvisatore,"  "Death's  Jest 
Boole,"  "Dramatic  Scenes  and  Fragments."  John  Keble  (1792-1866) 
wrote  "The  Christian  Year,"  which  has  probably  been  published  in 
a  hundi'ed  editions;  also  "Lyra  Innocentium,"  and  parts  of  "Lyra 
ApostoHca."  ZSbenezer  Elliott  (1781-18^9),  known  as  "the  Corn-Law 
Rhymer,"  won  his  chief  distinction  as  a  writer  of  passionate  and  stirring 
lyrics  at  a  time  of  great  political  excitement  in  England.  Hartley 
Coleridge  (1796-1849),  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  wrote 
essays  for  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  "Biographia  Borealis;"  also 
"  Poems,"  in  whicli  the  sonnets  are  of  special  tenderness  and  beauty. 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam  (1811-33),  who  is  forever  commemorated  in 
Temiyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  wrote  both  poems  and  prose  essays,  which 
were  printed,  first,  in  1834,  and  again  in  1862.  Letitia  Elizabeth 
Landon  (1802-38)  became  known  by  her  initials,  "L.  E.  L.,"  with 

•  

which  she  signed  her  many  poems,  such  as  "The  Troubadour,"  "The 
Venetian  Bracelet,"  "The  Golden  Violet,"  and  "The  Vow  of  the 
Peacock." 


CHAPTER  x\^^. 


1,  sir  Waller  Riolt.-;.  PromliiPBre  o(  lh«  Soiel  m  ■  Fori*  of  Lllcnlarr. -3. 
Hlllliu  (iDilnlii^  Sana  Edfcnunh;  Matlhow  Grrgorj  Lfnls;  *iuflla  Oplr: 
JaH  AaalcD;  Jaae  Fortn;  Anna  Sarla  Portir;  Barbara  liofland;  Mary 
BrBiIan-  — <■  Urn.  Khellv;;  Jaium  Xorl«r:  Tkomaa  Uopr;  BDh*rt  P.  Ward  ; 
ThfBdoce  Hiwk  ;  Tkoaaa  H.  Li<iler:  Ladj  Blntinglon;  >r>.  Trolla|it;  )UtI 
BaoMll  XitrorJ:  U.  p.  B.  Jai.»;  John  Gait:  tVllllan  H.  Aln.norlh.-a. 
PruBatliti:  Joanna  Ballllf;  Sir  ThDnaH  Nihii  TilMaril;  Jainn  Nlwrldn 
KaORln.— fl.  StiOruUnt  !«n»Ili>t>i  b^itfcn  HSO  and  1M.-|0:  Cabala  Hit- 
nit:  Lord  Litton;  Lorri  BfaraHBrid;  Chirlotls  BroaUt  I'lurln  bIcktMJ 
WllllaD  Sakcpcan  Tbacktrii. 

X.  Engush  prose  Hction,  wliidi,  as  an  iiifluentinl  form  of 
literature,  received  its  flrst  great  impulse  from  tlic  Inbora  of 
Defoe,  of  Richardson,  and  of  Fielding,  received  its  eccontl 
great  impulse  D'om  the  labors  of  Sir  Walter  Soott.  AVhen 
his  metrical  tales  had  tiegiin  to  lose  their  iiiHueiioe  hefurc  Itio 
growing  lame  of  Byrou,  Scott  liioke  with  ihj-me,  and  l>cgan. 
in  1814,  with  his  Brat  novel,  '■  Waverlej,"  to  jioiir  oat  kla 
prose  romances.  At  least  one,  often  two,  in  n  j^iar,  appeared 
for  the  next  seventeen  years  without  intt.<rmissioD.  except  in  tlie 
single  year  1830.  Nowhere  in  print  was  Scott  so  nnicU  a  i»oet 
as  in  the  earlier  of  his  novels.  His  bright,  checiflil  fancy,  lii« 
i]uick  bnnior,  his  honest  warmth  of  feeling,  which  aiwised  evwy 
hcnllhy  emotion  without  stirring  a  passion,  exercised,  in  Uiese 
incessantly  recurring  novels,  nn  inlliienL'c  as  gradiml.  as  sure, 
and  as  well  fitted  to  its  time,  as  that  which  hud  been  exorcised 
by  Steele  and  Addison  in  constantly  recurring  niimbem  of 
the  "Tatler"*  and  ■' Si>ectator."  Tlicre  was  a  wide  genenU 
public  now  able  to  fasten  u]>on  euterlaining  volumes.  Scott 
vidcncd  it,  and  ptiridHl  Its  taste.  In  him  there  was  no  form 
of  ronmnlie  discontent.  Ills  world  was  tlii!  somn  world  of 
gciiinl  nymiwillties,  In  which  we  may  all  live  if  we  will,  nnd  do 
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live  if  we  know  it.  He  enjoyed  the  real,  and  sported  with  the 
picturesque.  As  he  felt,  he  wrote,  frankl}'  and  rapidly.  Even 
his  kindl}'  Toryism  was  a  wholesome  influence.  The  Jacobites, 
so  real  to  Defoe,  amused  the  public  now  as  the  material  of 
pleasant  dreams ;  and  the  sunlight  of  Scott's  fancy  glistened 
\\\)on  rippling  waters  where  the  stonn  menaced  wreck.  Never, 
jKjrhaps,  was  there  a  wholesomer  English  writer  than  he. 

2.  The  vast  renown,  and  even  the  vast  pecuniary  reward, 
reaped  b}'  Scott  from  his  novels,  aided  to  bring  the  novel  to 
the  front,  as  the  one  form  of  literature  in  which  nearly  all 
writers  in  the  nineteenth  century  should  feel  a  desire  to  utter 
themselves,  very  much  as  was  the  case  with  the  drama  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  An  exhaustive  list  of  the  mere  names  of 
English  w^riters  who  have  written  novels  between  1800  and  1850 
would  fill  a  great  space  in  this  book.  We  can  only  call  atten- 
tion to  those  of  chief  significance. 

3.  First,  let  us  group  together  those  who  were  writing  novels  in  the 
years  just  before  Scott  published  **  Waverley."  As  far  back  as  in  17d4, 
'William  Godwin  (1756-1830)  published  his  powerful  novel,  ''Caleb 
Williams;"  which  was  followed,  in  1799,  by  "St.  Leon;"  by  "Fleet- 
wood," in  1805;  by  Mandeville,"  in  1817;  by  " Cloudesley,"  in  1830;  and 
by  "Deloraine,"  in  1833.  Maria  Bdgeworth  (1767-1849)  established 
her  reputation  as  a  novelist  by  "Castle  Rackrent,"  in  1801.  Her 
other  novels  are  numerous,  including  "The  Absentee,"  "Belinda," 
"Patronage,"  "Harrington,"  and  "Ormond."  Her  writings  were 
greatly  admired  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Matthew  Gregory  "Lteiw^B 
(1775-1818)  published  in  1795  his  most  celebrated  work,  "Tlie  Monk;" 
and  ia  1801,  his  "Tales  of  Wonder."  Besides  these,  he  wrote  several 
dramas  and  poems.  Amelia  Opie  (17G9-1853)  wrote  many  stories  that 
have  had  great  popularity,  such  as  "The  Ruffian  Boy,"  "Temper," 
"Murder  will  Out,"  "The  Father  and  Daughter,"  and  "St.  Valentine's 
Day."  Jane  Austen  (1775-1817)  showed  great  power  as  a  delineator 
of  common  life  and  simple  characters,  in  such  novels  as  "Sense  and 
Sensibility,"  "Emma,"  "Mansfield  Park,"  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  and 
"Persuasion."  Jane  Porter  (1776-1850)  published  two  novels  that  are 
still  celebrated,  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  in  1803,  and  "The  Scottish 
Chiefs,"  in  1809.  Besides  these  are  "The  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps," 
"Sir  Edward  Seaward*s  Diary,"  and  several  more.  With  her  sister, 
Anna  Maria  Porter  (1780-1832),  she  wrote  "Tales  round  a  Winter's 
Hearth."  This  sister  wrote,  alone,  a  large  number  of  novels;  among 
which  are  "The  Lakes  of  Killamey,"  in  1804;  "A  Sailor's  Friendship 
and  a  Soldier's  Lovp  "  *     "'^'^--  "ti,o  TTnngarian  Brothers,"  in  1807; 
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»ni1  "TIieRecluBe  of  Norway,"  in  lSl-1.  Baibua  Hbfland  (1770-lSUI 
WHS  a  diligent  wrUer,  producing  about  seventy  different  works,  moUljr 
novi>l8,  which  liave  hod  an  euonoous  sale  In  England  tuid  America,  as 
well  as  upon  the  Europcaii  continent.  Smuc  of  these  are  ''Emilf,'* 
"Tbe  Son  of  a  Genius."  "The  Unloved  One,"  "Adelaide,"  "HmniJi- 
ty,"  and  "Tales  of  the  Manor."  Mary  Bnmtoa  (1718-1818)  puh- 
lished,  in  1811,  " Self-Coutrol,"  and,  Ln  1814,  "Dbciplin^"  two  novels 
that  at  once  gained  great  [Mipnliu'ity. 

4.  Among  [lie  novelists  whose  work  b«gaii  after  tbe  publication  of 
"Waverley,"  tbe  following  are  to  be  mentioned.  Mrs.  Shellay  (170S- 
1851),  aerond  wife  of  the  poet,  published,  in  ISIH,  "Prnnkenaleln;"  In 
1823,  "Valperga;"  and,  subsequently,  "Lodore,"  "Tlio  PortunM  of 
Ferkln  Warbeck,"  "Ttin  Last  Man,"  and  "Falkner."  James  Morler 
(1T80-1S4Q)  wrote  "Adventures  of  Hajjl  Babn  of  Ispnhan,"  "Zolirab 
the  Boatage,"  " Ayesba.  the  Maid  ot  Kara,"  "The  BnuUtifd  Swa- 
blau,"  etc.  Thomas  Hope  (alwxit  1770-1831)  acquired  reputittlon  by 
his  "Anaalaaiiis;  or,  Menioire  ot  a  Modem  Greek,"  published  in  ISlft 
Robert  P.  Ward  (I705-1&J0)  published,  in  1825,  "TremnlDc;  or,  tlic 
Man  of  Refinement,"  and  afterwards  "De  Vere;  or,  the  Man  of  Inde- 
pendence," "De  Clifford;  or,  the  Constant  Man,"  and  "Chaisworih;  or, 
the  Komance  ot  a  Week."  Other  novellsta  of  this  time  nre  Tbeodom 
Hook  (1788-1841);  Tbomaa  Henry  Lister  (1801-42);  Lady  Bleui- 
InstOD  (1780-1S41)|',  Mrs.  TroUope  (n7S-lS(i3);  Mary  RiiaaeU  VOX- 
ford  [178(1-185S);  O.  P.  R.  James  (1801-00)  John  Oalt  (I77B-1S3»I: 
andWUUam  Haniaon  Ainsworth  [imt|. 

5.  Many  of  ibo  tiovclisis  Included  in  tbe  foresojng:  list  also  wrote 
dramatic  pieces.  During  iltc  aauic  period  tlicre  were  several  oiber 
writers  who  are  beat  known  asdr.-uiialista.  Joanna  Baillie  (lT<t2-ISSI> 
published  wultitudcB  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  wblcb  are  interMItn^ 
and  powerful  oa  literature,  but  have  boil  no  prolonged  siiccmis  In  acinal 
representation.  One  of  the  moat  exquisite  dramatic  pince*  i>f  tliJs  ctTi- 
tury  is  "Ion,"  a  tragedy,  liy  Sir  Thomas  Noon  TaUourd  (nWl-iaM), 
who  also  wrote  "Tbe  Atiionun  Ca|iUve,"  "(ileucoo,"  and  "Tli*  Ct*- 
UUaii."  Jamea  Bheildau  Know  lee  (1781-1802}  wrote  a  great  niuubvr 
uf  successful  plays. 

6.  Of  the  novelists  ivho  rose  iu  England  between  (he  cti)> 
miiiBtion  of  Sir  Wulter  Scott's  career  and  tlie  middle  of  tlie 
nineteenth  eeiitiiry,  these  six  miiy  be  iinintiil  ns  cliier*  in  merit 
and  in  ropiitntion.  Captain  Frederick  Marryat  (1792- 
1S4S)  greatly  excelled  in  naval  stories,  and  proiluced  x  loiq[ 
series  of  works,  many  of  which  still  retain  their  great  popnlxri- 
ty.  Of  such  are  '*  Peter  Simple,"  "  Jaeob  Faithflil,"  "  JaphH 
in   Search  of  a  Father."  And  "Midshipinnu   Easy."    liiaid 
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Lytton,  best  known  as  Edward  Bnlwer-Lytton  (1805- 
1873),  published  his  first  novel,  ''Falkland,"  in  1827;  from 
which  time  until  his  death,  he  was  an  extremel}'  prolific  and 
popular  writer  in  many  forms  of  literature,  but  pre-eminently 
so  in  that  of  the  novel.  Lord  Beaconsfleld  (1805),  under 
his  name  of  Benjamin  Disraelii  published  his  fii*st  novel, 
"Vivian  Grey,"  in  1826,  which  has  been  followed  by  a  long 
and  famous  series,  including  "  Henrietta  Temple,"  "  Ck)n- 
tarini  Fleming,"  "  Coningsby,"  "Tancred,"  and  "Lothair." 
Charlotte  Bront^  (1816-55)  published  in  1847  ''Jane 
Ejre,"  which  has  had  extraordinary  success  in  many  lan- 
guages. In  1849,  she  published  "Shirlej';"  and  in  1853, 
"Villette."  After  her  death  was  published  "The  Profess- 
or;" also  part  of  an  unfinished  novel,  "Emma."  CSiarles 
Dickens  (1812-70)  sprang  into  universal  popularitj*  by  the 
publication  of  "  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club," 
in  1837 ;  and  he  is  still  the  most  widely  read  novelist  that  Eng- 
land has  produced.  The  titles  of  his  principal  novels,  and  the 
names  of  his  leading  characters,  are  household  words  among  the 
English-speaking  race.  The  name  of  one  contemporary  is 
commonly  coupled  with  his,  that  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  (1811-63),  to  whom  success  came  later  in  life  and 
after  harder  struggle  than  it  did  to  Dickens.  His  first  success- 
ful work  was  "  Vanity  Fair,"  published  in  serial  form  in  1847- 
48.  His  most  notable  novels  since  then  are  "  The  History  of 
Pendennis,"  "  The  Newcomes,"  "  The  Virginians,"  and  "  The 
Adventures  of  Philip." 
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t.  IVIIliam  Olfloril.  — 3.  ITIllliin  ('obbrlt.-3.  Lclsh  Hun 
G.  ntltUmHRilltl.-O.  S)dBfrSiiil(h.-J.  JohnWHHi 
rn.  —  9.  JsuraandHarinSmltli.— 10.  Ijiriltttni 
Niicaiitaj.  — 11.  Juhn  FiMliir.~I2.  Thomu  Hood.  — IS.  OobkI»  Jorralit.  — II. 
Thaimu  Carljle.  -  IS.  HMorliim :  Hrurf  Hirl  miimn ;  Jbihh  Mill :  WlllUii 
Xlirori;  Connop  Tli[rln*1l;  John  LlnsBrd:  Pilrirk  Fnwer  Trtltri  Mnrr 
Hallui;  Gmr^BCrote:  ThuBiM  ArBoMt  Karl  Ntsahopc  Sir  nillUn  Kaylfrt 
BkBron  Tirncr;  Loril  Xoraulir.  —  IS.  Blognfitni  Jolin  Ulbton  Lockhart: 
WlllUn  Botroo)  Nalhia  Drak*. 

1.  WUIiam  Gifibrd  (1757-1826)  publislietl  his  first  sAtire, 
"  Tlic  Ilaviml,"  in  1791;  !iis  secoiicl  satire,  "The  MfEviiwi," 
in  179iJ;  and  his  Ihii-d  satire,  "An  Epistle  to  Ptittr  rimlar," 
ill  1800.  He  had  a  hand  in  "The  Anli-Jncoliin  ; "  trunalnted 
JiivennI  and  Persius;  edited  tlie  works  or  Ben  Jonson,  Mas- 
singer.  Foi-d,  nnd  .Shirley;  and  was  llie  llret  editor  of  "The 
QiiurltTly  Rovicw." 

2.  William  Cobbett  {I7G2-I835)  was  n  great  Joiiniallrt 
and  imniplilcteer.  He  established  in  Ixindoii.  in  1801,  "  I'or- 
cnpiiiu'H  Gu2ett«,"  a  imiiutng  iiaper:  iifterwaixl  he  establislwl 
"Tlie  Polilical  Register."  His  writings  wore  uiion  nearly  til 
snhjeets  of  enrrent  intei'est,  and  hnd  an  enormous  sale,  C^IC- 
<.'ia]ly  among  the  middle  and  tower  classes. 

3.  I^gh  Hunt  (1784-1859)  ctlited  newspapers,  nnd  wrota 
poiniK.  plays,  stories,  biographical  sketches,  and  critifjil  ■■ssaji, 
—  his  laoHt  ehniaclcristic  and  delightt\il  work  being  in  tlio 
latter  form. 

4.  Chatlaa  Lamb  (1775-1834).  a  genius  of  ram  quaOljr, 
will  Iw  always  reuieniliered  Cor  his  "  Kasaya  of  Ella,"  bs  wrll 
OS  fbr  his  choice  and  penetrating  criticisms  u[)oii  the  Shslw- 
>tfx>nr«an  dramallste. 
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5.  William  Hazlitt  (1778-1830)  published  "  Essays  on 
the  principles  of  Human  Action,"  ''Lectures  on  the  English 
Poets,"  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers,"  "  Characters 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  ''  A  View  of  the  English  Stage," 
"Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Eliza- 
beth," "Table-Talk,"  and  "  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  He 
did  man}'  things  well,  but  literary  criticism  best  of  all. 

6.  Sydney  Smith  (1771-1845)  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
"The  Edinbui'gh  Review,"  and  published  in  that  periodical 
multitudes  of  essays;  besides  these,  "Sermons,"  "Speeches," 
and  "Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics,  to  my  Brother 
Abraham  who  lives  in  the  Country,  by  Peter  PljTnle}'."  He 
was  distinguished  for  wit,  good  sense,  good  feeling,  logic,  and 
eloquence. 

7.  John  Wilson  (1785-1854),  best  known  by  his  pen-name 
of  Christopher  North,  wrote  "The  Isle  of  Palms,  and  Other 
Poems ;  "  '^  The  Cit}'  of  the  Plague,  and  Other  Poems ;  "  many 
tales,  —  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,"  "The  Trials 
of  Margaret  Lindsa}-,"  and  "The  Foresters;"  and  the  cele- 
brated papers  in  "Blackwood,"  under  the  titles  of  "Noctes 
Ambrosianae,"  and  "The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North." 

8.  Thomas  De  Quincey  (1785-1859)  first  won  notice  by 
his  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater,"  published  in 
"The  London  Magazine,"  in  1821 ;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  wrote  frequentl}*  for  the  magazines,  reviews,  and 
encyclopaedias,  —  his  essays  being  remarkable  for  erudition, 
and  for  wealth  of  thought,  fanc}*,  humor,  and  st3'le. 

9.  The  brothers  James  Smith  (1775-1839)  and  Horace 
Smith  (1779  or  1780-1849)  are  best  known  for  their  burlesque 
imitations  of  ixjpular  authors,  published,  in  1812,  under  the  title 
of  "  Rejected  Addresses." 

10.  Lord  Jefifrey  (1773-1850)  joined  with  Sydney  Smith, 
Horner,  Brougham,  and  others,  in  founding  "  The  Edinburgh 
Review  ;  "  and  his  man}'  essaj'S  therein  published  are  admirable 
examples  of  acute  literar}'  criticism  and  of  felicitous  style. 
His  associate,  Lord  Brougham  (1779-1868),  was  a  man  of 
rugged  genius  and  of  boundless  energy,  and,  during  a  long  and 
bus}-  career  as  lawj-er  and  politician,  contributed  man}'  essays 
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to  "T!ie  Edinburgh  Review."  It  was  in  the  same  peritxlicnl 
that  Lord  Macanlay  (1800-1659)  published  in  183o  his  essay 
on  "Milton,"  I'oUoweil  by  tliat  long  series  or  essays  that  bnw 
given  to  him  his  brilliant  reputation  in  this  departmeot  of 
letters. 

13.  John  Foster  (1770-1843),  a  writer  of  great  ingcDuily 
anil  power,  pnblishetl  essays  "On  Decision  of  Churacter,"  *'Oij 
the  E\ils  of  Popular  IgQoranee,"  and  many  oth«r  subjects. 

12.  Thomas  Hood  (17'J8-1845)  wrote  "  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties," the  "Comic  Annual,"  "  Whimsicalilies,"  and  so  forth. 
besides  some  small  |»ems  now  everywhere  famous  either  for 
pathos  or  for  humor. 

13.  Douglas  Jerrold  (1803-1857)  wrote  raany  brilliant 
plays  and  novels,  and  was  s|>eciaUy  renowned  for  his  wit.  lie 
began  bis  career  as  a  compositor  in  a  London  printing-oflloe, 
and  ended  it  as  an  editor  of  "  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper." 

14.  A  name  of  supreme  autlioritj-  and  attraction,  as  easoyist, 
satirist,  biographer,  and  historian,  is  that  of  Thomas  Corlyla 
(1795) ,  who  for  fifty  years  has  been  a  diligent  writer,  and,  since 
the  publication  of  his  "  Sartor  Rcsartus,"  a  most  inBuentiul 
one.  Besides  that  book,  his  most  memorable  writings  are  "  Tlie 
French  Revolution,"  "  Past  and  Present,"  "  The  Life  of  Jolm 
Sterling,"  and  '■  History  of  Kriedrich  the  Second,  called  Fred- 
erick the  Great." 

15.  The  greatest  historians  in  England  during  the  llrst  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  Henry  Hart  Milman  (1791- 
18G8),  who  wrote  " Tlie  tlislory  of  the  Jews."  "The  Hhtt..fi,- 
of  Christianity,"  and  "  History  of  Latin  Christianity ;"  JaBMB 
MU1(1773-183<)).  who  wrote  "The  History  of  British  India;" 
WUliam  Mitford  (1744-1827),  and  Coonop  ThirlwaU 
( I71l7-I87r)).  c.'icli  of  whom  wrote  a  "  Historv  of  t^rww; ;  " 
John  Lingard  (1771-1851),  who  wrote  "  A  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  "  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler  (17'.)l-181t}),  who  wrote 
■■The  History  of  Scotland  ;"  Henry  HaUam  (1777-1869), 
who  wrote  "  A'iew  of  tlie  State  ••{  liurope  dunng;  the  Middle 
Ages,"  "  The  Constitutional  Historj  of  Eugluiid."  ami  "  Intrtv 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  tlie  Fitleenlh,  Sixteenth, 
and  SevoDt«outh  Centuries ; "   Qeorge  OreM    (1791-1871), 
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who  wrote  " Histor}'  of  Greece;*'  Thomas  Arnold  (1795- 
1842),  who  wrote  ''  The  Histor}-  of  Rome ;  "  Earl  Stanhope 
(1805-1875) ,  who  wrote  a  "  Histor}-  of  the  War  of  Succession  in 
Spain,"  and  a  ''  History  of  England  ;  '*  Sir  WiUiam  Napier 
(1785-1860),  who  wrote  a  ''  History  of  the  War  in  the  Penin- 
sula ;  "  Sharon  Turner  (1768-1847) ,  who  wrote  ''  The  History 
of  England ; "  and  finally,  highest  in  artistic  skill  and  in  pop- 
ular renown,  Lord  Macanlay,  who  wrote  ^^The  History  of 
England." 

16.  Among  English  biographers  for  this  period,  probabl}-  the 
greatest  is  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (1794-1854),  who  wrote 
''  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart."  Another 
very  eminent  biographer  is  William  RoBCOe  (1753-1831), 
who  wrote  Lives  of  ''Lorenzo  de*  Medici,"  and  "Leo  the 
Tenth."  A  noble  specimen  of  biograph}'  is  "  Shakespeare 
and  His  Times,"  by  Nathan  Drake  (1766-1836). 
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Jann  JUiklnloih i  Kir  Wllllun nanlllon -.  Bkhiril  H'luIrlT.  —  U.  ThnliwUaii 
BolwrtlUII;  ThonuChalufn;  AiiKiuliiinilllin  Hir*;  JnllHkrharlw  Him 
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fnjBfNtfeaai  T.  B.  Hallhuii;  Daild  Blrarda;  Sunn  W.  Stnlor. -li.  !>■  «( 
Pkxiilril  Srl»r«i  Hlr  IVIlllnB  Hertrhpl  i  Hlr  Uanphrr  Ditf  |  Ultlurl  lira. 
daj;  lUrTSomerdllc;  Slr€)url«.  Lfdl ;  Hugli  ailler. 

X  Richard  Poraoa  (1758-1308)  was  mi  eminent  Grei-k  scholar,  utiil 
cdiled  Eurij)Kl(^a  iiiiil  .Ksdiyhis.  Atler  liis  ilealli  were  piitilUbnl  his 
wriiiiigs  uriilor  ilie  lilies  of  "Porsoui  Ailversaria,"  ami,  "  Tracts  and 
Misvcllaticuus  Criticisms. ".  laano  OlBTCiell  (lTt)8-lt>4t<)  was  rcniaTli- 
uble  (or  a  minute  nnd  extensive  knowletl)^  of  literature  mid  lllcnitr 
men.  His  principal  works  ni'c  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  "  Calmtil- 
ties  of  Authors,"  "  Quarrels  of  Authors,"  and  "  Amenities  of  Ulcra- 
ture."  Thomas  FrognaU  Dlbdin  (1^70-1^47)  was  n  champion  ami 
example  of  lilUliomania.  Ills  most  noted  works  are  "  Bibliomania;  or. 
Book-Maduess  ; "  "A  Bibliogrnphlcal,  Anllijunrlnn,  nnd  PiclnrMiiiit) 
Tour  In  Frniiee  and  Germnny,"  "  The  Libniry  Companion,"  and  "  An 
Inlroduetlon  In  the  Knowledge  of  rare  and  vulunlili^  nlltlons  nf  tlm 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics."  Oeorgft  UUla  Cralk  (I7in)-I8(KI)  wrule 
"  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Diffl cullies,"  "  lllslory  of  Lileralum 
and  Learning  In  England,"  "Roniunce  of  Ihe  rwrai^."  and  "T.ir 
GncUsh  of  Shakespeare."  John  Payna  CoUiei  (I7S»|  is  niuct  iiuitil 
for  his  wrilliigs  upon  topics  coniiecled  with  Shakt^spcar«.  lie  has  imli- 
lished  " History  of  English  Urainniic  Poetry."  "Memoirs  of  iliu  Prin- 
cipal Actora  in  Shakespeare's  Pluys,"  "Sew  Facts  regarding  Ihe  I.Kb 
of  Shaki^iH-iim,"  an  edition  o(  "  Shnkesjiearo's  Works."  mid  "  A  Oibllu- 
graphical  Acconnt  o!  Ihe  Unrest  Books  in  the  Eiiciisli  Languajlie." 

2.  Dae«ld  Stewart  tn&3-lH2»]  piililished  "  Elemenls  o[  Iho  Pbi- 
losopliy  ot  the  Human  Mind,"  "  I'liiloeuphlcal  Essays,"  "Outllnei  ot 
Moral  I'hllosophy,"  and  "  Tiie  Philosophy  of  Ihe  Active  wid  UunI 
Powers  of  Man."  Thomas  Brown  [1778-lMi>)  puMlshoil  the  "pliU 
ftIO 
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losophy  of  Kant,*'  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect," 
and  "Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  tlie  Mind.''  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh (1765-1832)  published,  besides  worivs  in  history,  biography,  and 
politics,  a  "Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,"  and  "A  Discourse  on 
the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations."  Sir  'William  Hamilton 
(1788-1850)  wrot«  "Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Educa- 
tion, and  University  Reform,"  "Lectures  on  Logic,"  and  "Lectures  on 
Metaphysics."  Richard  "Whately  (1787-186:3)  published  a  multitude 
of  works,  of  which  the  following  may  be  noted  here:  "The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Party  Feeling  in  Matters  of  Religion,"  "  Elements  of  Logic," 
"Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  "Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon,"  and 
"  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy." 

3.  Robert  Hall  (1764-1831)  was  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit,  and  for  the  wonderful  powers  of  reasoning  which  his  sermons 
displayed.  His  discourses  were  published  in  six  volumes,  in  1831- 3;3. 
Thomas  Chalmers  (1780-1847)  was  the  other  great  pulpit-orator  and 
profound  theologian  of  that  period.  His  works,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, deal  with  physical  science,  political  economy,  mental  philosophy,  as 
well  as  with  Biblical  learning,  and  divinity.  His  most  popular  work  is 
"  Astronomical  Discourses."  Tlie  brothers  Augustus  "William  Hare 
(1792-1834)  and  Julius  Charles  Hare  (1790-1855),  both  clergymen, 
published  "  Guesses  at  Truth,"  besides  many  other  works.  A  great 
movement  in  English  thought,  in  the  direction  of  Catholicity  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  was  effected  by  the  writings  of  Edivard  Bouverie 
Pusey  (1800),  of  John  Keble  (1792-1866),  and  of  John  Henry  New- 
man (1801).  A  movement  in  the  direction  of  theological  liberalism  iu 
the  Anglican  Church  was  promoted  by  the  writings  of  Thomas  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  (1805-72),  and  of  Fred- 
erick "William  Robertson  (1816-53). 

4.  The  departments  of  political  economy,  jurisprudence,  and  social 
science,  are  represented  by  many  great  writers.  Jeremy  Bentham 
(1748-1832)  published  **  A  Fnigment  on  Government,"  "An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,"  "  The  Rationale  of 
Judicial  Evidence,"  and  many  other  works.  Thomas  Robert  Malthus 
(1766-18.*M)  published  "An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,"  and 
other  writings  on  political  economy.  David  Ricardo  (1772-1823)  pub- 
lished works  on  the  Currency,  on  Rent,  and  on  "Tlie  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxation."  Nassau  "William  Senior  (1790- 
1864)  published  "Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,"  "On 
Foreign  Poor-Laws  and  Laborers,"  and  "  Treatise  on  Political  Econo- 
my." 

5.  In  physical  science,  the  great  writers  were  Sir  "William  Herschel 
(1738-1822);  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (1778-1829);  Michael  Faraday 
(1704-1867);  Mary  Somerville  (1780-1872);  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (1797- 
1875);  and  Hugh  Miller  (1802-1856). 


ECOND  HALF  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CBNTURT: 
CONCLUSION. 

1.  Our  studies  u|>on  Kuglish  literatuip,  beginuing  with  Csd- 
mon  ill  the  scventli  century,  have  now  come  to  ttieir  necessary 
end  in  that  portion  of  the  Dinetecnth  ccnturj-  in  which  we  h»-e, 
and  in  which  the  actors  and  the  writers  are  very  near  to  ua, 
and  arc  covered  by  the  dust  of  contemporary  conflicts  and  hy 
tlic  mist  of  contemporary  opinions.  We  are  upon  the  battle-field 
itself;  the  battle  is  still  going  on  around  us  ;  we  see  here  and 
there  noble  soldiers  fighting  bravely,  and  doing  grand  d«e<lB ; 
but  in  the  trampUng  of  so  many  feet,  in  the  shouts  of  so  many 
voices,  in  tlie  hurrying  this  way  and  that  of  armed  ami  of  dis- 
armed hosts,  wc  cannot  tell  either  just  what  all  these  ino\-f^n»EnU 
mean,  or  just  how  this  particular  battle  wilt  end,  or  jn&t  wbat 
is  the  measure  of  praise  or  of  blame  tliat  shonld  be  given  tn 
each  one  who  la  having  a  hand  in  it. 

2.  Some  iiidicatJon  of  tlic  substance  of  English  literotnro 
since  the  middle  of  this  centur)-  may  be  gathered  trom  tlu 
following  record  in  the  form  of  Annals  :  — 

1B90.  Alfred  Tennyson  betromi^s  L»urente,  la  Xtmnriam.  Rnlwrt 
llmwnliig,  Chrintmat-ece  and  Kantrr-diiy.  Diekcus,  liadd  CojiperJUU) 
Houanhold  WorilM  Mlntillshed.  Tlinckeray,  The  Klr.khburyii  on  M* 
Rhine,  Rebecca  and  Buwenit.  I,«igh  Hunt,  AuloMoffi'tpIki/.  Doniflai 
Jorrald,  The  CaUpau.  Harriot  Mnrtliieau,  IIMory  i\f  England  tinrlw 
the  TMrts  Tears'  Pracf.  Thnmaa  Cnrlyln,  Lailrr-Dag  Pitn^M*. 
KlixabetU  C.  Goskell,  itoorlanil  Coltiige.  E.  B.  I^tUin,  Itnrold.  ThomM 
Lnvell  Beddocs.  Death's  Jeil-Bank.  AlcxDnclcr  Dyc«,  FAIIUm  qf  ttar- 
tnar.  Wllkic  Collins,  Anlonlna.  Sydney  Dulwll,  Tliv  Ronton.  Fnutoti 
W.  NowmMi,  Phatca  iif  Faith.  P.  D.  Maurice,  Moral  and  JtfrlfqtAf  alott 
Phttotophy,  Van  I.  Charlci  Murivolc,  i/iftory  q/'  the  Jtoinann  wMfar  It* 
EmpWc,  7  VOIR.  (iaj(M)l). 

IBU-  KliuiU'ih  Uon-Rtl  Uruwiiing,  Ciua  Oufdl  Wtndavu.  iii^ 
mi 
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Ruskin,  The  Stones  of  Venice.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Life  of  John  Sterling, 
Arthur  Helps,  Companions  of  My  Solitude.  Douglas  Jcrrold,  Retired 
from  Business.  W.  Hep  worth  Dixon,  William  Penn.  E.  B.  Lytton, 
Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Edition  of  Shakespeare. 
Robert  Chambers,  L{fe  and  Works  of  Bums.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Two 
Letters  on  Neapolitan  State  Prosecutions.  Charles  Kingsley,  Veast. 
G.  L.  Craik,  The  English  Language,  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  On  the 
Study  of  Words, 

1852.  Tliackeray,  Esmond,  Anna  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
Dickens,  Child '«  History  of  England,  Wilkie  Collins,  BaMl,  B.  Disraeli, 
Lord  George  Bentinck:  a  Political  Biography,  John  Earl  Russell, 
Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore,  W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Robei't  Blake.  Charles 
Reade,  Peg  Woffington.  Charles  Kingsley,  Phaeton.  A.  H.  Layard, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Henry  Morley,  L\fe  of  Bernard  Palissy  of 
Saintes. 

1853.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette.  Macaulay,  Speeches.  Dickens, 
Bleak  House.  Thackeray,  English  Humorists.  Sydney  Dobell,  Balder, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Religion  of  the  Heart,  Elizabeth  C.  Gaskell,  Cranford^ 
Ruth.  Matthew  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna,  Poems.  E.  B.  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  Chlirles  Knight,  Once  upon  a  Time.  Michael  Faraday,  Lec- 
tures on  Non-Metallic  Elements.  Chai'les  Kingsley,  Uypaiia.  Charles 
Reade,  Christie  Johnstone. 

1854.  Dickens,  Hard  Times.  John  Forster,  L\fe  qf  Goldsmith  (en- 
larged edition).  W.  E.  Aytoun,  Firmilian.  Douglas  Jerrold,  A  Heart 
qf  Gold.  Robert  Bell,  Annotated  Edition  qf  the  Poets  begun.  H.  H. 
Milman,  History  qf  Latin  Christianity,  vols,  iii.,  iv.  Gerald  Massey, 
Balled  of  Babe  Christabel.  William  Allingham,  Day  and  Night  Songs. 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Educational  Value  qf  Natural  History.  Rich- 
ard Owen,  Structure  of  Skeleton  and  TeetTi.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  John  Doran,  Table  Traits,  John  Ruskin, 
Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting, 

1855.  Robert  Browning,  Men  and  Women,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Maud. 
Dickens,  Little  Dorrit.  Thackeray,  TJie  Newcomes,  The  Rose  and  the 
Ring.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Ltfe  qf  Goethe.  Arthur  Helps,  The  Spanish  Con- 
quest qf  America  (1855-61).  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  vols,  iii.,  iv. 
Charles  Kingsley,  Glaucus,  Westward  Ho.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and 
Palestine.  George  Macdonald,  Within  and  Without :  a  Dramatic  Poem. 
George  Meredith,  Shaving  qf  Shagpat.  Leigh  Hunt,  The  Old  Court 
Suburb,  Stories  in  Verse.  Elizabeth  C.  Gaskell,  North  and  South. 
Anthony  Trollope,  The  Warden.  Matthew  Arnold,  Poems,  2d  series. 
Charles  Shirley  Brooks,  Aspen  Court.    Saturday  Review  established. 

1856.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh.  W.  E.  Aytoun, 
Bothwell  David  Masson,  Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical.  Alexander 
Dyce,  Edition  qf  Shakespeare,    J.  O.  Halliwell,  Edition  qf  Marston,    J. 
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A.  Froude,  Wstorif  qf  England  from  I\mU  cf  ITo/jwy  to  DetUh  qf  EUza- 
beik,  Tols.  i.f  jj.  Thackeray,  Miscellanies.  Dinah  Maria  Mulock  (Craik), 
John  Halifax.  Edward  A.  Fre€»maii,  History  and  Conquests  qf\he  Sank- 
cens. 

1857.  Thomas  Haghes,  Tom  Browns  School  Days.  Elizabeth  C.  Gas- 
kell«  Life  qf  Charlotte  Bronte.  Anthony  Trollope,  Barchcster  Towers. 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  History  qf  Civilization  in  England.  Charies 
Kingsley,  Ttco  Years  Ago.    Charles  Reade,  Secer  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

185a  Thackeray,  The  Virginians.  "George  Eliot,"  Scenes  of  Cleri- 
cal L{fe.  John  Forster,  Historical  and  Biographical  Essays.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Life  of  Friedrich  IL,  vols.  L,  ii.  Anthony  Trollope,  Doctor 
Thome.  James  A.  Froude,  History  qf  England,  vols.  iiL,  iv.  Arthur 
Helps,  Oultta  the  Serf:  a  Tragedy.  Matthew  Arnold,  Iferope :  a  Tra- 
gedy. E.  B.  Lytton,  }\'hat  icitl  he  Do  with  It?  Robert  Chambers, 
Domestic  AnnaU  of  Scotland.  William  Morris,  Defence  qf  Guinetere^ 
and  other  Poems.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
Age.    Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  Legends  and  Lyrics. 

1859.  "George  Eliot,"  Adam  Bede.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Idyls  </  the 
King.  Dickens,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Charles  Darwin,  Origin  qf 
Species.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic. 
Anthony  Trolloi>c,  The  West  Indies.  David  Masson,  L(/*e  of  Milton^ 
vol.  i. ;  British  Xorclists.  John  Stuart  Mill,  On  Liberty.  Juhu  Earl 
Russell,  Life  of  C.  J.  Fox. 

1860.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Poems  before  Congress.  "George 
Eliot,"  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  G.  H.  Lowes,  Physiolouy  of  Common 
Li^e.  John  Forster,  Arrest  of  (he  Fire  Members.  Shirley  Brooks,  The 
Gordian  Knot.  Wilkio  Collins,  The  Woman  in  White.  Macauhiy,  J/iV 
cellaneous  Writinys;  History  of  Eiujland^  vol.  v.  James  A.  Froude,  His- 
tory of  Englandf  vols,  v.,  vi.  Charles  Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth. 

1861.  "Goor<i;e  Eliot,"  Silas  Marner.  Dickens,  Great  Expectations. 
Thackeray,  The  Four  Georges,  Lovcl.  Anthony  Tro]lo^)e,  Dramhy 
Parsonage.  Thomas  Ilui^hcs,  Tom  liroicn  at  Oxford.  W.  E.  Aytoun. 
Norman  Sinclair.  Charles  KiH^ht,  Popular  History  of  England  ( ISV*- 
62).  Earl  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt.  Theodore  Martin,  Translation  0/ 
Catullus. 

1862.  TUiickeray,  Adventures  of  Philip,  Poundahout  Papers.  Tlunuas 
Carlyle,  Life  of  Friedrich  IL,  vol.  iii.  E.  B.  Lylton,  A  Strange  Star>/. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  St.  Clrmrnt's  Kve.  V.  I).  Maurice,  Claims  qf  the  liihlf 
and  tf  Science.  David  (iray,  The  Lwjgiv,  and  other  Poems.  Can>liiM» 
E.  Norton,  The  Lady  (f  (parage  Jean  Injiolow,  Poems.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's Last  Poems.  John  William  Colenso,  The  Pentateuch  and  ihntk  oi 
Joshua  Examined,^*  Tarts  (1S(;1-(V^*  lore  Martin,  Translation  of 
Dante's  Vita  Xuora.     Charles^  zation ''^  ^'chids. 
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1863.  "  George  Eliot,"  Romola,  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Evidence 
as  to  Mail's  Place  iii  Nature,  John  Tyndall,  Ileal  Considered  an  a  Mode 
of  Motion,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  History  of  Federal  Goternment,  vol.  i. 
Charles  Kiugsley,  The  Waier  Babies.  A.  W.  Kinglake,  History  of  the 
Invasion  qfthe  Crimea^  vols,  i.,  ii.  Elizabeth  C.  Gaskell,  Sylvia^s  Lovers. 
John  Keble,  L\fe  qf  Bishop  Wilson,  A.  P.  Stanley,  History  qf  the  Jewish 
Church.  Florence  Nightingale  (b.  1820),  Notes  on  Hospitals.  George 
Macdonald,  David  Elginbrod, 

1864.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden,  Robert  Browning,  Dramatis 
Personce,  John  Forster,  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne, Atlanta  in  Calydon.  John  Henry  Newman,  Apologia  pro  VitA 
Sud.  William  Allingham,  Laurence  Bloonifleld  in  Ireland.  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Aristotle,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Life  of  Friedrich  II,,  vol.  iv.  E.  B. 
Piisey,  Lectures  on  Daniel,  An  Eirenicon,  John  William  Kaye,  History 
of  the  Sepoy  War.  John  Doran,  Their  Majesties*  Servants.  Henry 
Morley,  English  Writers  brfore  Chaucer. 

1865.  Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 
Chastelard.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Comte  and  Positivism,  Fortnightly 
Beview  established.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Life  of  Friedrich  II,,  vols,  v.,  vi. 
Elizabeth  C.  Gaskell,  Wives  and  Daughters.  W.  H.  Dixon,  The  Holy 
Land,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Cot\flict  qf  Good  and  Evil  in  Our  Day,  George 
Grote,  Plato. 

1866.  "  George  Eliot,''  Felix  Holt,  Lord  Lytton,  The  Lost  Tales  qf 
Miletus,  James  A.  Froude,  History  of  England,  vols,  ix.,  x.  Wilkie 
Collins,  Annadale.  Matthew  Arnold,  New  Poems,  Bryan  W.  Procter, 
Charles  Lamb:  a  Memoir,  Christiana  Kossetti,  The  Prince* s  Progress^ 
etc    Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  Essays  on  Art. 

1867.  William  Morris,  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  Edward  A.  Free- 
man, History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  Thackeray,  Denis 
Duval.  Jean  Ingelow,  A  Story  qf  Doom.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy  (enlarged  edition).  Thomas  Carlyle,  Shooting 
Niagara,  and  After  f  W.  H.  Dixon,  New  America.  Theodore  Martin, 
Memoir  of  W.  E.  Aytoun.  Matthew  Arnold,  Study  qf  Celtic  Literature. 
James  A.  Froude,  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.  John  Tyndall, 
Sound.  Augusta  Webster,  A  Woman  Sold,  etc.  Henry  Maudsley,  The 
Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,  John  Hill  Burton,  History  qf 
Scotland,  vols,  i.-iv.  Henry  Morley,  English  Writers  from  Chaucer  to 
Dunbar, 

186a  "  George  Eliot,*'  The  Spanish  Gypsy:  a  Poem,  Robert  Brown- 
ing, The  Bing  and  the  Book,  William  Morris,  The  Earthly  Paradise. 
Gerald  Massey,  Shakespeare* s  Sonnets  Interpreted,  Edwaixl  A.  Freeman, 
History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  ii.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Spiritual  Wives. 
A.  P.  Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

1869.  Matthew  Ai'nold,  Culture  and  Anarchy,    Edward  A.  Freeman, 
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Itlnlary  i}f  the  Iforman  Conquett.  vol.  !ii.  John  Poretcr,  Lift  tifW.S. 
Landor.  Harriet  Morilncau,  Biographical  Sketches.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Str 
Mii^etly'ii  Tower,  vo]»,  i.,  ii. 

1B70.  Cliarics  DIckeiia,  The  Mystery  qf  Edwin  Drood.  John  Stiurt 
Mill,  The  Subjeetloit  i^  Women..  Malthew  Aniold,  SL  Paul  and  Prol- 
ctlanltifm,  Dniile  Gabriel  RoHselli,  Poems,  Thoinns  IJeiny  Huxley.  Lof 
Scnnona,  Aiidreaanii,  and  Brviems.    Juhii  Henry  Ne«itiaii.  MisefUanfrt, 

1871.  Robert  Browning,  Jlalaunllon's  Adeenbire,  Pr'inee  Itokrntlirl' 
Srhirangau.  Roberta  Buchanan,  A'apoieon  Fallen:  a  Lyrieal  l}rama. 
Lord  Lytlon.  The  Coinlnn  liace.  David  Maisua.  Life  of  Milton,  voL  IL 
Vf.  U.  Dixon,  Her  Majesty's  Tower,  vols.  iil..  Iv.  Beigamin  Jonvtt, 
The  Dialogue"  i^f  Plato  iTomiuled  Into  EaaVish,  aith  Analgsr*  and  In- 
trodaethna.  Charles  Kingsley,  At  Last:  a  Chriatmaa  In  the  Went  taita. 
John  Mortey,  Voltaire.  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Songs  b^ore  Swnritt. 
tliony  Trollopo,  Balpli  the  Ueir. 

1873.  "Geoi^e  Eliul,"'  Miadtemareh.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Gartlh  and 
Lunelle.  Robert  Browning,  Fifint  at  the  Fair.  Wlllinm  Morrla,  toM 
in  Enouyh.  George  Grotc,  ArUilolU,  edited  by  Alejcander  Bftin  and 
George  Croom  Rob«nEoa.  William  Cliambers,  Maiioir  qf  Bnbert  CAiin*- 
bera,  John  Forater,  Lffe  oj  Dtckena,  vols,  i.,  ii.  Edwnrd  A.  FreeniMi, 
tlMory  of  iht  Norinan  Conquest,  vol.  iv,  Jsnica  A.  Froudc,  The  JC»t- 
Huh  In  Ireland  in  the  Eighlecnth  CenlMry,  Cliories  Darwin,  CijircwiM 
<tf  the  Emotioni. 

1873.  Lord  Lytton,  Kenetm  Chillinolv-  AiillioTiy  Tri<lloi>e,  Auxiralit 
and  yea  Zealand.  Samuel  Pllnisotl,  Our  Seamrrt.  Joliii  Horley,  Bern 
«emi.  MatlLew  Arnold,  Literature  nnd  Dos»ta.  Robert  Urowniug,  Rnl 
Cotton  mghtcai>  Country.  David  Masson,  J,(fei3fjri(/0M,  vol.  ill.  W«t 
U:r  N.  Paler,  Studieu  In  the  Uistory  ^  ttie  Retialtsance. 

1874.  George  Long,  Decline  qf  the  Roman  BepubUc,    Williimi  S 
Conttltutianat  UUIory  of  England,  vols.  1.,  ii.     W.  H.  H.  lUlslon,  , 
RviHiian  History.     John  Richard  Green,  A  Short  UMorn  of  the  I 
People.    3.  P.  Muhalfy,  Social  L^e  in  Greece.    Thoodore  M»rtin,  I 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  vol.  1.    David  Massoii.  Drummoml  qf  //uuIAoradc 
W.  T.  Jevons,  Principles  qf  Science.    Edward  A.  Frvcninii,  Compe 
PoUtlcii.    Henry  Sedgwick,  The  Methods  i^  Ethic*.   Mn.  M.  i:.  Fawcetl, 
r(i(ci  ON  PoliUcal  Economy.     S.  B»rtng-Gould,  The  Lout  and  Uot '" 
fjonpels.     Franci'8  Poncr  Cobt)c,  The  Ilopea  t^  the  tltauan  fiaeti,  £ 
find  llereafler,     Darid  Livingstone,  Lmt  JoiimaU.     Aiigiwttu  J.  C 
Hnru,  Days  near  Borne.    Leslie  Stepbcn,  Hours  in  a  Ubrary.    John  II 
lay.  On  C'oiiijfroHilM.    MJM  TbiLckeray,  Toiler*  and  ^insttrs, 
Binck,  A  I'Tinec»»  qf  Tliulc.     Thoniiw  Hunly,  Far  frotn  tht  J 
CtoimL      G.  II.  I^wes,  Problems  qf  Life  and  Mind.     '•Goorse  I 
The  Ltf/md  qf  Jubal,  anil  otAer  Poems. 

1B7S.  A<loi|ihii*  William  Ward,  lllatoryi^  E»ol''J'  ttraituMe  UtmtM 
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to  the  Death  cf  Queen  Anne.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Benaiisance  in  Italy. 
Mark  Pattison,  Inaae  Casaubon.  Matthew  Arnold,  God  and  the  Bible. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  The  Prose  Works  qf  Wordsworth.  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  Papers 
of  a  Critic,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch.  Dr.  Schliemann,  Troy  and  itn 
Bemains.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary.  William  Morris,  The  jEneids 
qf  Virgil.  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Dante  and  his  Circle.  Robert  Browning, 
Aristophanes^  Apology.  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  Social  Pressure.  John  Fors- 
ter,  The  Life  qf  Jonathan  Swift 

1876.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Harold.  Robert  Browning,  PacchiarottOf 
and  how  he  worked  in  Distetnper,  and  other  Poems.  William  Black, 
Madcap  Violet.  "  George  Eliot,"  Daniel  Deronda.  Thomas  Hardy,  Tfie 
Hand  qf  Ethelherta.  Justin  McCarthy,  Dear  Lady  Diadain.  George 
Macdonald,  Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  History 
qf  the  Norman  Conquest  in  England  (completed).  George  Rawlinson, 
i^eventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy :  History  qfthe  Sassanians.  A.  P.  Stan- 
Joy,  History  qf  the  Jewish  Church,  3d  series.  Leslie  Stephen,  History  qf 
English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  Hours  in  a  Library,  2d 
soiies.  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  L{fe  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.  I.  Tod- 
liunter,  William  Whewell.  J.  P.  Mahafty,  Bambles  and  Studies  in  Greece. 
A.  R.  Wallace,  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, Homeric  Synchronism.  Professor  Jebb,  Attic  Orators.  I.  B. 
Mozley,  Sermons.  Edward  Dowden,  Poems.  J.  K  Thorald  Rogers, 
Epistles,  Satires,  and  Epigrams. 

1877.  S.  R  Gardiner,  The  Personal  Government  qf  Charles  J.  Sir 
Thomas  Ersklne  May,  History  qf  Democracy  in  Europe.  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring,  Autobiographical  BecoUections.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Let- 
ters to  B.  H.  Home.  Matthew  Arnold,  Last  Essays  on  the  Church  and 
Beliglon.  John  Keble,  Occasional  Papers  and  Reviews.  J.  C.  Shairp,  On 
Poetical  Interpretation  qf  Nature.  George  H.  Lewes,  Tfie  Physical  Basis 
€fMind.  Robert  Buchanan,  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  Connop  Thirl- 
wall,  Bemains,  Literary  and  Theological.  James  Martineau,  Hours  of 
Thought  on  Scripture  Things.  M.  Be tham-Ed wards,  A  Year  in  Western 
France.  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.  W.  II. 
Mallock,  The  New  Bepublic.  C.  B.  Cayley,  The  Hiad  of  Homer  Homomet- 
tically  Translated.  Edward  Caird,  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Philosophy 
qf  KanL  G.  H.  Lewes,  The  Physical  Basis  qf  Mind.  Grant  Allen, 
Physiological  ^Esthetics.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  The  Ottoman  Power  in 
Europe.  James  A.  Froude,  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  3d  series. 
Tom  Taylor,  Historical  Dramas,  A.  P.  Stanley,  Addresses  and  Ser- 
mons. T.  H.  Huxley,  American  Addresses,  Austin  Dobson,  Proverbs 
in  Porcelain.  Aubrey  De  Vere,  Antar  and  Zara,  The  Fall  ofBosa.  C,  M. 
Ingleby,  Shakespeare;  the  Man  and  the  Book.  Robert  Browning,  The 
Agamemnon  qf  AUschylus, 

1878.  R.  A.  Proctor,  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy.  John  Richard 
Green,  History  qf  the  English  People,  vols,  i.,  li.    Augustus  J.  C.  Hare, 
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WaUci  in  lAmdon,  Thomas  Brassey,  Lectures  on  the  Labor  Questunu 
S.  Baring-Gould.  Origin  and  JDetelopment  qf  Religious  BeUrf,  F.  W. 
Farrar,  Eternal  Hope.  J.  Norman  Lockycr,  Star-gazingy  Past  and 
PrestenL  Alfred  K  Wallace,  Tropical  Mature  and  Other  Essays,  Ed- 
ward Dowden,  Shakespeare,  John  A.  Symonds,  Many  Moods,  W.  H. 
Mallock,  Lucretius,  The  New  Paul  and  Vhrgima,  Henry  Fawcett,  Free 
Trade  and  Protection,  W.  £.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  vols,  i.,  ii.  David  Masson,  L\fe  qf  Milton^  toIs  iv.,  t. 
John  Morley,  Diderot  A,  C.  Swinburne,  Poems  and  Ballads,  2d  series. 
R.  K.  Haweis,  Arrows  in  the  Air.  Spencer  Walpole,  A  Ilistory  qf  Eng- 
land /rom  Vie  Conclusion  qf  the  Great  War  qf  1S15.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  A 
Primer  of  Homer, 

3.  A  poet  who  sings  to  us  still,  sang  in  his  youth  of  the  life 
and  work  of  men.  In  the  second  of  his  two  poems,  **  Paracel- 
sus "  and  ^^  Sordello,'*  Robert  Browning  wrote : 

"  Crod  has  conceded  two  sights  to  a  man,  — 
One  of  men's  whole  work,  time's  completed  plan; 
The  other  of  the  minute^ s  work,  man's  first 
Step  to  the  plan's  completeness." 

He  taught,  as  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  —  the  best  Eng- 
lish poetess  —  afterwards  taught,  in  "Aurora  Leigh,"  that  we 
must  be  content  to  do  our  day's  work  in  our  da}-,  and  the  more 
quiet!}'  for  the  far  vision  of  what  ma}'  be,  which  should  include 

conviction  that 

"no  earnest  work 

Of  any  honest  creature,  howbeit  weak. 

Imperfect,  ill-adapted,  fails  so  much, 

It  is  not  gathered  as  a  grain  of  sand 

To  enlarge  the  sum  of  human  action  used 

For  carrying  out  God's  ends." 

Alfred  Tennyson,  in  his  ''  In  Memoriam,"  has  based  upon  a 

human  love  a  strain  that  rises  step  by  step  from  the  first  grief 
of  tlic  lu'roaved  to  the  full  sense  of  immortality  and  of  the  uj)- 
ward  labor  of  the  race  of  man,  each  true  soul  being 

*'a  closer  link 
Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 
Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  knowledge." 

Tennyson's  '*  Idyls  of  the  King'*  is  one  great  allegory  of 
a  divine  voice  in  each  man'-^  that  should  be  king  over 
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his  passions  and  desires.  Then  Charles  Dickens  sought 
to  undo  wrong  and  quicken  good  will  among  men ;  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  attacked  the  petty  vanities  and 
insincerities  of  life,  and  with  a  conical  air  upheld  an  ideal 
opposite  as  his  own  inmost  simplicity  and  kindliness  to  the 
life  of  the  men  who  scorn  their  neighbors  and  consider  them- 
selves worldly  wise.  Now,  too,  Qeorge  Eliot,  in  all  her  novels, 
instils  her  own  faith  in  "  plain  living  and  high  thinking," 
by  showing  that  it  is  well  in  life  to  care  greatl}'  for  something 
worthy  of  our  care ;  choose  worthy  work,  believe  in  it  with  all 
our  souls,  and  labor  to  live  through  inevitable  checks  and 
hindrances,  true  to  our  best  sense  of  the  highest  life  we  can 
attain.  If  Thomas  Carlyle  involves  more  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  times  than  maj'  deserve  his  censure,  his  war  is  the 
tnic  war  of  his  century,  with  the  host  of  false  conventionalities 
that  yet  remain,  with  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  work 
now  chiefly  left  for  us  to  do.  "Men  speak,"  he  says,  "too 
much  about  the  world.  Each  one  of  us  here,  let  the  world  go 
how  it  will,  and  be  victorious  or  not  victorious,  has  he  not  a 
life  of  his  own  to  lead?  One  life,  a  little  gleam  of  time  between 
two  eternities,  no  second  chance  to  us  forevermore.  It  were 
well  for  us  not  to  live  as  fools  and  simulacra,  but  as  wise  and 
realities.  The  world's  being  saved  will  not  save  us,  nor  the 
world's  being  lost  destroy  us.  We  should  look  to  ourselves : 
there  being  great  merit  here  in  the  dut}'  of  staying  at  home. 
And  on  the  whole,  to  say  the  truth,  I  never  heard  of  worlds 
being  saved  in  any  other  way.  That  mania  of  saving  worlds 
is  itself  a  piece  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  its  wind}'  scnti- 
mentalism :  let  us  not  follow  it  too  far." 
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on  ihe  Lawi  of  Rnglknd,  N7. 

Biklr,  Hobrrt,  hla  Uni*.  bii. 

Illvnrrhuwl,  Tbom*(,  A  Hlrmr  for  UnglB' 

W  "  "" 


lira  Hv  111,  Ituhi'n,  hit 
otbrr  porma.  lai. 
oce<ttiSu,  it.  laM.  HI] 
bin  Traetde.  80,  M ;  bl^  . 
l>n<>n»rDn.  M,  Wt.  V^  , 
1U,313:  bl*  FaUa  of  Illui 


Klloal 


a"- ' 


233;  hla  EoBlanit's  tli'll< 

Bncw, 'llador,  hii'HIstvrr  of  Urn  SaUk 

BoMhlna,  27,  77:  hie  ConaoIiilioD  of  Fbiloi- 

Bonuo,  hla  L'Ail  PotLlque.  SM,  400.  (SO. 
BoUngbroki-,  Lard.  629.  bU,  S6X.  &M,  IK«; 
bl*  Craftnnui,  nnlRi,  Human   KnuHl- 

Boawfil,  JwDea,  hla  Ulf  of  .iohnann,  »S. 
Ruume.  Vtawoit,  bli  Tbrnila  rl  Cblua.  Ul. 
Bovlea.  Wlltluo  Uala,  bla  eooBCIa,  830. 
Bowrin/,  Sir  TbORiaa,  047. 
Doyte,  Koben,  Mi,  Ult,  401,  4U;  hi*  Uft. 

464-400:  tab  Bewpbic  hmc.  New  Kipol- 

nirnUirby<ileo-Mechiuilr*l,404:  ht*  f«T- 

atolofriital     Hmya,   eornlli 

amiaf  trer" " — 

Pblldaopb 


Ntiunl 

-    -4B   IM» 

_- j(  ibi-  an.  4«:  1* 

o(  TbcoldO)'.    KtaiBctlablts 


-,  Colon.  6 


Tbcoldoy.    I 
.  and  BcllEli>n. 
Bmclon,  Ucnrv  of,  hla  Ujun  i1k  L*in  ud 

Cuaioma  of  England,  01. 
Brady,  Nlchobia.  463. 
BtambaUi  l>r.,  bla  CalcbldK  nf  l.>i-UlbBB, 

BmufT,  Tbamaa,  0(8. 


p,  CharloU'*.  BSK.  UX:  1 


A  ■•nuDmt. 


Broame.  WlllliiD,  MO,  Mil:  Ilia  innalaU 

DfUomer.  MiieElluwoDa  I'neioa,  04*. 
Brown.  Thonuui,   lUa   aailru*.  fUy.  m 


Ui^ld,  4BB,  47Ui  bla 
di-nlca,  4lll>i  hKHyd: 

— ^'w'llinii,  SIT,  bli 


fl.  MS!  hi*  IWWO 
l-Bfududoxl*  tMf 
iiia|>hli.  Uardrasl 


lia,  Bhciib*rd'>Plw,3l». 

milM.  BIliabi-Eb  BarrBlt.  ».  «lt.«II, 

14,  Mf;  liKr  Aurora  l,el|h,  ti». 


•.  Ruben,  Ml,  043,  M 


Slnne.U,  87ihl> 
Cbrunlclei  01. 
un,  Uary,  ~ 


,ua,04ii  hlaflor 
ikSPi 


Huf  hUMD,  Ovorgc,  140.  Xt7:  bl*  Uh,  IH- 
I»4 :  hl>  LaUn  (MrM  and  IravnllM  and 
tnniliUlon*.  t^nphraMa 
fldlapocllcmlMibbUt 
tllhiDrlh  IM.  104. 


BucLlngbaa.  Uuka  oV,  m  VlUkim,  Oaoig*. 

UucklK,  Uvniy  Tbuna*.  044. 

lliilwiiT,  l^trd  Lyitan,  itt*  LrlUio,  Lord, 

Buiiyan,  .luhii,  lil*  un-,  41*,  4Bo.  100,  Ifti 
hla  UIvliu  Koiblcm*,  481:  bla  PUnM^ 
1-nigtH*,  4VI,WI3:  bla  Uoly  Oly,  AsUa. 
cation  by  ¥MIK  ttl ;  bki  lioly  War,  tn. 
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Burgh,  Benedict,  h\n  tranelation  of  Cnto'fl 
Morale,  Version  of  liM  JElegimine  Princi- 
pum,  121. 

Burke,  Edmund,  116;  his  life,  697-^1, 626; 
his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  Suh- 
linie  and  Beautifui,  the  Annual  liegister, 
698;  his  pamphlets  and  8p«<'ches,  600, 
600;  his  Revolution  in  France,  000. 

Burnet,  George,  626. 

,  Gilhert,  his  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes 

of  Hamilton,  483;  his  History  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
466,466,483;  hU  Letters  to  Robert  Boyle, 
Life  of  Wllliara  Bedell,  History  of  His 
O^n  Time,  484. 

,  Thomas,  his  Telluris  Theoria  Sacra, 

Archaeologia  Philosophica,  666. 

Buruey,  Frances,  Madame  D'Arblay,  her 
Evelina,  Cecilia,  Camilla,  002. 

Bums,  Robert,  13;  his  life,  610-613;  his 
Holy  Fair,  Twa  Herds,  Holy  WilUo's 
Prayer,  Halloween,  Cotter's  Saturday 
NiKht,  611;  his  To  a  Mouutain  Daisy,  To 
a  Mouse, Gil ;  his  Poems,  Tarn  o*Shanter, 
612,  613. 

Burton,  John  Hill,  646. 

,  Robert,  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 

330. 

Bur\',  Richard  dc,  his  life,  66-69;  his  Philo- 
biblon,  66,  68,  69. 

Butler,  Joseph,  his  Analogy  of  Religion, 
600. 

,  Samuel,  his  life,  406-408;  hii  Hudi- 

bras,  406-408. 

Byron,  George  Gordon,  Lord,  629,  632;  his 
English  l^rds  and  Scotch  Reviewers, 
Hours  of  Idleness,  Chiide  Harold,  Giaour, 
l>on  Juan,  and  other  worlds,  629. 

c. 

CsMlmon,  18,  33;  hin  life,  13-16,22;  his  Par- 
aphrase, 15-17,  10,21. 

Caird,  Edward,  647. 

Calderwood,  David,  his  True  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  353. 

Camden,  William,  272,  275,  28.'>,  326;   his 
Britannia,  Greek  Grammar,  347;  his  An 
nales  lierum  Anglicarum  et  Hibernicarum 
regnante  Elizabetha,  347,  348. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  his  PleaHures  of  Hope, 
Lochiel's  Warning,  Exile  of  Erin,  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  627;  his  later  poems 
and  nrose  works,  628. 

Canterbury,  Eadmer  of,  his  Historla  Novo- 
rum,  39. 

Canute,  King,  21. 

Carew,  Richard,  his  Godfrey  of  Bulloigno, 
197. 

,  Thomas,  320,  322,  323. 

Carlylc,  Thomas,  638,  642, 643, 644, 646,  <M9 ; 
his  Sartor  liesartus,  French  Revolution, 
Frederick  the  Great  and  other  worlu, 
638. 

Carter,  Elizabeth,  614. 

Cartwright,  William,  820;  hia  lyrics  and 
plays,  323. 

Cavendish,  George,  his  Life  of  Wolsey,  223. 

Caxton,  William,  116,116,  122, 126, 128, 129, 
161,  162;  Ills  translation  of  Histories  of 
Troy,  of  the  Game  and  Play  of  the  Chess, 
128. 


Cayley,  C.  B.,  647. 

Celts,  7,  8,  9-12. 

Centllvre,  Susanna,  631 ;  her  Busy-Body 
and  other  plays,  632. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  his  Astronomical  Dis- 
courses,  641. 

Chambers,  Robert,  643,  644. 

,  William,  646. 

Chapman,  George,  189,  272,  276,  291,  297, 
317 ;  his  Shadow  of  Night,  Ovid's  Banquet 
of  Sence,  318;  his  Homer's  Hiad  and 
Odyssey,  318, 319 ;  his  comedies  and  trage- 
dies, 318 ;  his  Homeric  Hynuis,  and  kit- 
tle of  Frogs  and  Mice,  319. 

Chatterton,  Thomas,  liis  poems,  606,  607. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  2,  13,  33,  66,  69,  66,  69, 
71.  90, 100, 101, 102,  103, 107,  110,  113, 116, 
117,  118,  120,  122,  143,  169,  160,  161,  160, 
244.  277,  396,  407,  636;  his  life,  76-02;  his 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  77, 107 ;  his  Trans- 
lation of  Bo§thIus,  77 ;  his  Court  of  Love, 
76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  107 ;  Chaucer's  stanza, 
78,  79,  80, 118, 119, 120.  122,  147,  163,  166, 
160,  166,  168,  177,  178,  231,  233,  234,  242, 
263,  254,  265.  278,  838;  his  Assembly  of 
Foules,  79,  80,  82 ;  his  Complaint  cf  the 
Black  Knight,  80.  82,  244;  Chaucer's 
Dream,  81,  82;  his  Book  of  the  Duchess, 
82;  his  Troilus  and  Cressida,  84,  86, 102, 
122;  his  House  of  Fume,  86-87,  178;  his 
Legend  of  Good  Women,  87 ;  bis  Flower 
and  Leaf,  88,  89;  his  Cuckoo  and  Night- 
ingale, 89 ;  his  Bread  and  Milk  for  Babes, 
90,  91;  his  Testament  of  Love,  91,  103; 
his  Canterbury  Tales.  76, 91-08, 102,  118, 
447,  636;  his  so-called  spurious  writings, 
98;  his  contemporaries,  100-110. 

Chcke,  Sir  John,  his  life,  190, 191,  210;  his 
De  Pronuntiatione  Linguw  GrsBc«, 
Remedy  for  Sedition,  190. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  his  Letters  to  his  Son, 
691. 

Chcstre,  Thomas,  his  version  of  the  Lay  of 
SirLaunfal,  121. 

Chettle,  Henry,  267,  2C8;  his  Kind  Heart's 
Dream,  268. 

Cheynell,  Francis,  his  Chilliugworthi  No- 
vi^simo,  376. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  his  New  Discourse  of 
Trade  471 . 

Chillingworth,  William,  his  Religion  of  the 
Protestants,  etc.,  374,  375. 

Chrestien  of  Troyes,  43, 44. 

Chronicle,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  20,  26,  30. 

Chronicles,  Latin  and  French,  35-40. 

Churchill,  Cliarles,  607,  608;  his  liosciad. 
Ghost,  Prophecy  of  Famine,  607. 

Churchyard,  Thomas,  his  Jane  Shore,  234, 
235;  his  Wolsey  and  numerous  poems, 
235,236. 

Cibber,  Colley,  633,  6»,  641,  642,  643;  his 
Love's  Last  Shift,  Careless  Husband,  and 
other  plays,  634;  his  Non-Juror,  634,  641. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  nee  Hyde,  Edward. 

Clarke,  Saniuel,  his  writings  on  theology, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  662. 

Cleveland,  John,  320,  310!. 

Cobbe,  Fittnces  Power.  646. 

Cobbett,  William,  his  journalistio  writings, 
636. 

Colenso,  John  William,  644. 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  his  Poems,  681. 


CoWWei-'.ffufiij.iTiiyr 


.  Wllllmii.lili  I'l'raliui  Kvkinia*,  Od», 

Mi. 
Onlnuin,  Omrei.  408. 
U9Dgnv»,  Winiim,  UD,  Va,  IM.  Ml.  iK; 

hli    iDCOKnlla,   Oni    Bnulu'lur.    t>uublr 

l><a^rr.  KU;  Ui  Uvu  tor  I^re.  Mourn. 

Iiiu  BiidD,  Hnil  ailiur  worki,  451. 
OoiiBUbJt,  HMiy.  bU  DUub,  Bplrltuol  Son 


Oomtl,  Tbomw,  hi*  CrudUlm,   Omil>c 

CMton,  CbarlM.  his  inimlaHonii  ftnm  Cor 
wrillu  HIHl  HunlnlidK'.  4^1   bli  8«»di 
i^ut  of  tho  Coinpluir  Angler.  413. 
"-'■ —  "— T,  !J.1S,  330,  M2, 34S. 


(At^riey,  AbrilJlRm,  qx«,  020,  v^,  «un, 
43D,MTlhisJlfl1,4U:t4MlU>k>rF-U(> 

Kny*  Bud  oibpr  warlu,  401,  403;  hi> 
wiurum,  Llbrl  vl..  tniulitlant,  40a. 
404 1  bill  £Mava  in  VrnH  wid  l>rDM,  4(H, 
406. 

^-N  BkniMh,  her  M«M  of  Amgon,  and 
tuminllcii,  BU. 

OBWTM,  WimwD,  IIS,  S9B1  Ilia  llf^  BOB- 
«10i_in«01iicyllymn*,«ii«ih1i  Progrr-» 
of  Brmr,  Truili,  TBli1e.T.lli,  WB;  bit 
KipiMtiilBllim,  llopn,  Choi'Iry.  CoiivcrBi- 


Ojiiitnrr,  An-hhl>li»i<.  bl>  Dibit,  I4S,  WL 
IX'll«llM  of  ihT  tlllHI,  dl»,  311. 


D'Arbln]',  Uaiiiinif ,  vi  Bumcj',  PmuiH. 

.  Gwiiiut.  b'ti  Butunksl  Qardm,  na. 

DurcDunl.  Ulr  Wlllloni.  XII.  Ml,  4t».  430. 
4U,  4ili;  bl>  llfi-,  4ia-tia;  bia  aMMnm 
uirl  rlayi.  413;  1.1*  Ooiiaibitl.  41^^ 
431 :  Vl*  HicNi'  ol  Kbu<l»,  410-418. 

Dtvk*.  Hlr  JubB,  Oi.  UU;  hi*  Orchwtra, 
XM,  3ai;  bl>  Km«  Teip*unk,  1«^  ni. 

I>avt*Dii,  f^iHiel*,  111*  PmU«I  Rhlnwdy, 
128. 

Davy.  Sir  Hunuliry,  (41. 

DttoB,  Dnulcl.  £69,  SU;  bi*  Me.  U3-4Tft; 
lit*  BoUiHon  CnuDC,  HT,  MS,  MB  1  III* 
l(«vlt«.  624,  sei;  III*  TncU.  M4,  IK, 


twrirt*  Bwuiy  Di'iPnOscu.  Ml';  bli  Wu«^ 

•■■-  ■"— 'tahiMB,  504,  S«i;  1-    - 

UlC    DIlHMHLT*.  Ill 


.-.. ^..jPruliml 

bum  EnsUafainui,  SO),  i^:  bl<  Hhgrim 
Wny  wlft  U      —  


hi*  EWm,  n,  X; 
I). 

1, 190,  v;3, 3'«i  la* 


XTb-T 

no,  illBlory  of  Ibe  Uuion  briKoni  Rnc- 
buiduidSailliuid.Hr  hli (.'unUiju HUvlt. 
lun,  Aiid  albnr  oowl*,  £W,  GTO. 

Dcliktr,  Tbomu,  m,  210,  38T,  IBS,  BI: 
hi*  antlmnUBUl,  087,  m  1  M*  phwi, »;. 

Denhnm,  Blr  Jobn.  S9),  U»:  bl*  Sw  M 
Oualng.  Sophy,  Cmpor^  tUII,  (ku  Il» 
J<ii%iej3ilU*uwiilUlMigtVI^1.^HU, 

Dvnnl■,.IobIl,Cll-tl^S3T.Saa(bl■l■■■la> 
of  Byblla,  IiDpanlnl  Criilr,  UlniKlbUNMU 
FiKBi>,  ^y*  wid  otb«r  work*,  Ul,  iU, 


,..-  Yi-icAubny,  UT. 
Dlbdla.Ctuu-ln,  «4. 

,  Tbnmu.  B14. 

,Thuniiuirrogaall,fal*01h 

oUwr  nark*.  MO. 
Dl^kL^n*.  Clmrlo,  «3&,  «4^  H3,  M4.4tt,  wi^ 

Dl^hy.  s'lr^Kcn^lm,  hi*  Trnlliiv  i>b  ttn 

l)iirui>,~Wriiiwuntr,"BHl  of  UuHqmnian, 
431,  4*1,  niv;  hbi  tnuidiuiiin*  nam  Dor- 
■«v,  Vli(1l.  wid  llMrlnl,  ]i**ayoB  Ttniw. 


Heiiry,  U.vuU,.ii.  ui»u  Koivrgiiit  Uia> 
BlDiw,nU;l>li>  AnilMnyoftluWMl^MS 

tXiran,  John,  A43,  MS. 

Itcriul,  Iton  of.  (M  HachTlIlB,  Chwl**, 

Duuiibu,  OiTln.  Itl,  ITT :  k>*  lltv^  lOfc  MU 
hi*  f*rdui>  uf  Uw  MmilJ.  la,  Uf:  Ui 
1-bIh«i  nl  llouor,  Klna  lUn,  lOL 

Uuwtlvn,  IMward,  MI,  S». 
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Drake,  Niitfa«i,  his  Skakespeare  and  Ua 
TimM,  630. 

Drama,  germa  of,  45,  46, 179-181 ;  rise  of, 
in  comedy,  181:  rise  or.  In  tragedy,  251- 
2&4;  Acton  and  Theatres,  256-258. 

Dnurton,  Michael,  272,  276;  his  Ilarmony 
of  the  Church,  Matilda,  and  other  works, 
a03,  804;  his  Polyolbloo,  804,  806. 

Drummond,  William,  his  Poems,  Flowers 
of  Blon,  800. 

Dryden,  John,  18,  206,  901,  303,  406,  414, 
418,  410,  420,  428,  426,  435,  436,  452,  453, 
464,  488,  606,  600,  612,  519,  536,  6S7,  663; 
his  life,  430-148;  his  Astraa  Redux,  481 ; 
his  Wild  Gallant,  426,  431 ;  his  Rival  La- 
dies, 431,  432;  his  Indian  Emperor,  488; 
his  Annus  MirahiUs,  404, 484;  his  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy,  410, 434 ;  his  8ecr«t  Lore, 
Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  Tyrannic  Love,  and 
other  plays,  435 ;  his  Ckmquest  of  G-ranada, 
420,  435:  his  Amboyna,  Assignation, 
Aureng-Zebe,  436;  his  All  for  Love,  (Edi- 
pus,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  437,  463;  his 
Epliitles  of  Ovid.  Spanish  Friar,  438;  his 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  423, 438, 480, 441, 
444, 445 ;  his  Medal,  440;  bU  MacFlecknoe, 
441;  his  Keligio  Laid,  441-443;  hia  Mis- 
cellany Poems,  443;  his  Sylvn,  444;  his 
Hind  and  Panther,  448,  444,  445,  607, 
609;  bis  Don  Sebastian,  Amphitryon, 
Cieomenes  and  otlier  plays,  445,  446 ;  his 
Examen  Poeticura,  Annual  Miscellany, 
446,  447;  his  Translation  of  VlrgU,  447, 
631 ;  his  Fables,  447,  536. 

Du  Bartas,  197,  821,  338. 

Duck,  Stephen,  his  Ttireslicr's  Laboar, 
Shunamite,  551,  552. 

Duke,  Richard,  444;  his  tranalatioM  of 
Ovid  and  Juvenal,  454. 

Dunbar,  WilUam,  116,  161,  162,  160;  his 
life,  158 ;  his  Lament  for  the  Makers,  122, 
162;  his  Golden  Tcrge.  150, 160,  163;  his 
Thistle  and  Rose,  160, 161 ;  hia  Danoe  of 
the  Seven  Deadlv  Sins,  161. 

Dunstan,  28,  29;  nis  Commentary  oo  the 
Benedictine  Rule,  28. 

D'Urfey,  Thomas,  his  comedies  and  trage- 
dies, Butler's  Ghost,  Wit  and  Mirth :  or. 
Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  422, 423. 

Dyce,  Alexander,  283,  642,  643. 

Dyer,  John,  his  Grongar  Hill,  Boint  of 
Kome,  Fleece,  648. 


E. 

Eadmer  of  Oanterbary,  80. 

Earie,  John,  his  MicnMSOsnu^fraphie,  817. 

Earliest  Europeans,  7. 

Early  Modem  English,  3,  4. 

Edge  worth,  Maria,  her  Castle  Backrent,  and 
otlier  novels,  633. 

Edwards,  Amelia  B.,  647. 

,  M.  Betbam,  6t7. 

,  Richard,  his  Paradise  of  Dainty  De- 
vices, 228,  253,  255;  his  Damon  and 
Pithias,  Palamon  and  Arcyte,  255. 

Eliot,  George,  644,  645,  646,  647,  648. 

Elliott,  Ebenezcr,  631. 

Ellwood,  Thomas,  History  of  his  Life,  302. 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Governor,  Castle  of 
Health,  Latin  and  English   Dictionary, 


Defence  or  Apology  of  Good  Women, 
149, 160. 

Erceldounc,  Thomas  of,  his  version  of  Sir 
Tristram,  63. 

Erittenn,  John  Sootns,  24. 

Ettchenbach,  Wolfram  von,  his  Parzlval,  44. 

Ethoiwold,  28,  29;  his  traiiKlation  of  Bene- 
dict's Rule  of  a  Monastic  Life,  28. 

EthercKc,  Sir  George,  412;  his  comedies, 
423  436. 

Eupbuisra,  earlier,  212,  214,  223,  2U,  269, 
263,  264,  280,  286;  later,  309,  310,  316,  354, 
404,416,430,438. 

Evelyn,  John,  373,  415,  461,  472;  his  Apolo- 
gy for  the  Royal  Party,  403:  his  Diary, 
485;  his  French  Gardener,  Fumifugium, 
MunduB  Muliebris,  and  numerous  other 
woriu,  485. 

Exeter  Book,  the,  18, 90. 


F. 


Fabyan,  Robert,  his  Concordance  of  His- 
tories, 147,  148,  235. 

Fairfax,  Edward,  his  Godf^y  of  Bullolgoe, 
197. 

Falconer,  William,  his  Shipwreck,  607. 

Fiiradny,  Michael,  641,  643. 

Farquliar,  Georgi>,  450;  his  T»ve  and  a 
I3uttle,  451 ;  his  Inconstant,  Twin  Itivids, 
Recruiting  Ofllcer  and  Beaux  Btratugvm, 
452. 

Farrar,  F.  W.,  648. 

Fawcett,  Henr>-,  048. 

,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  646. 

Feltharo,  Owen,  his  Resolves,  368. 

Fenton,  Elijah,  540,  541;  his  Mariamne» 
translations  of  Homer,  Life  of  Milton, 
641. 

Ferguson,  Robert,  hU  Fanner's  Ingle,  611. 

Fergusson,  James,  9. 

Ferrers,  George,  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
233,234. 

Field,  Nathaniel,  his  plays,  298. 

Fielding,  Henry,  563,  617,  632;  his  life, 
673-580;  his  Joseph  Andrews,  674,  575; 
his  Love  in  Several  Masoues,  Tempto 
Beau,  and  other  plavs,  574,  675;  the 
Champion,  575;  his  MlMcellanies,  Jona- 
than Wild,  576;  the  IVue  Patriot,  576; 
his  Tom  Jones,  577-578,  500;  his  Amelia, 
579,  580;  the  Covent  Garden  Journal,  580. 

,  Sarah,  her  David  Simple,  History  of 

Ophelia,  576. 

Fifteenth  Century,  Intellectual  Character  of, 
113-115. 

Filmer,  Sir  Robert,  his  Anarchy  of  a  Mixed 
and  Limited  Monarchy,  376;  his  Putri- 
archa,  376,  477;  his  Freeholder's  Grand 
Inquest,  Observations  upon  Mr.  Hobbes'a 
Leviathan,  etc.,  376. 

First  English,  3,  5-30. 

First  English  Poems,  mechanism  of,  81. 

Fisher,  John,  133,  134. 

Fletcher,  Giles,  his  Christ's  Victory  and 
Triumph,  305,  306. 

.  John,  180.  276,  288,  294,  422,  448.  551; 

his  Woman  Hater,  and  Thierry  and  Tlie- 
odoret,  294;  his  Joint  plays  with  Beau- 
mont, 295-297,  401;  his  Faithful  Shep- 
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Ilakhij't,  Richard,  his  Divers  VoyaKos,  etc., 
Principal  K.ivigatious,  etc.,  225,  226,  ZX». 

Hales,  John,  hin  Gulden  Ilcmains,  345,  346. 

Hail,  Arthur,  his  irantdation  of  Ilumer's 
Iliad.  196. 

,  Edward,  his  Chronicle,  14S,  223,  224, 

235. 

,  Joseph,  272,  276,  320;  his  Virgidemia- 

rum,  320,  321. 

,  Robert,  his  sermons,  641. 

Ilallani,  Arthur  Henry,  6ol. 

,  Henry,  113;  his  Middle  Afros,  Consti- 
tutional History  of  England,  Literature  of 
Europe,  638. 

Halliwell,  J.  O.,  643. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  641,  644;  his  Logic, 
Metaphysics  and  other  Worl&s,  641. 

Hnnmer,  Bir  Thomas,  his  tShaicespeare,  561, 
590. 

Harding,  John,  his  Chronicle,  121. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  646,  647, 

Hare,  Augustus  J.  C,  646,  647. 

,  Augustus  William  and  Julius  Charles, 

their  Guesses  at  Truth,  641. 

Harington,  Sir  John,  320;  his  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso  in  Englirth  Heroical  Verse,  197,  322; 
his  Metamorphosis  of  A^kx^  Nugoo  Anti- 
qusB,  and  other  works,  322.  « 

Harlot,  Thomas,  his  Briefe  and  True  Re. 

f>orte  of  the  New  Found  Land  of  Virgin> 
a,  225. 

Harrington,  James,  his  life,  450-462;  his 
Commonwealth  of  Oceana,  460,  461;  his 
Art  of  I*awglving,  462. 

Harry,  Blind,  his  Wallace,  122. 

Hartley,  David,  his  Obscr\'ationB  on  Man, 
556. 

Hartlib,  Samuel,  366,  383,  463;  his  Ecclesi- 
astical Peace  among  Protestants,  Descrip- 
tion of  Macaria,  Keformiition  of  Schoolcs, 
Flemish  Agriculture,  366. 

Harvey,  Gabriel,  216,  221,  320;  his  life,  238, 
239,  240,  275;  his  Smlthus,  191 ;  his  Grat- 
ulationes  Waldenses,  191,  216,  238;  his 
Ciceronianus,  Rhetor,  238. 

,  William,  365,  360. 

Haweis,  R.  K.,  648. 

Hawes,  Stephen,  his  Temple  of  Glass,  Pas- 
time of  Pleasure,  Conversion  of  Swearers, 
Joyful  Meditation  of  all  England,  178. 

Hayward,  John,  his  Lives  of  Henry  IV., 
William  I.,  William  II.,  Henry  I.,  and 
Edward  VL,  346,  347. 

Haziitt,  William,  his  critical  and  other 
works,  637. 

Hcber,  Reginald,  Ids  Poems,  Hymns,  and 
other  works,  630. 

Helps,  Arthur,  64.3,  644,  647. 

Hemans,  Felicia,  her  poems,  630. 

Henry  of  Bracton,  51. 

,  of  Huntingdon,  39. 

VIII.,  King,  his  writings  against  Lu- 
ther, 140, 141. 

Henryson,  liobert,  his  Moral  Fables  of 
./Esop  the  Phrygian,  Testament  of  Crew- 
seid,  liobeneand  Makyne,  BludySerk,  122. 

Herbert,  Edward,  343,  456,  472;  hi*  Do 
Vi-rltate,  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign 
of  Henry  VI 11.,  352,  353. 

,  George,  IiIk  life,  315,310;  his  Temple, 

Priest  to  the  Temple,  S16. 


Hcrrick,  Robert,  320 ;  his  Hespcrldes,  No- 
ble Numbers,  825. 

Herschel,  Sir  William,  641. 

lleylin,  Peter,  his  Microcosmus,  374. 

Hey  wood,  Jasper,  230;  his  version  of  Scne- 
ca's  Troas,  Thyesles,  and  Hercules  Fu- 
rens,  253,  254. 

,  John,  253;  his  Interludes,  184, 185;  bis 

Epigrams,  184. 

,  Thomas,  272, 276;  his  plays,  297. 

Hidden,  Ralph,  3;>,  40;  his  Polychronicon, 
39,  40,  67, 109, 115;  Ids  miraclo-plays,  67, 
70. 

Iliugins,  John,  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
2:J4. 

Hilarius,  44,45;  his  St.  Nicholas,  Raising 
of  I^zarus,  History  of  Daniel,  45, 46. 

Hoadly,  Beiijiimln,  his  sermons  and  theo. 
logical  writings,  562. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  413,  414,  415,  416,  417, 
462;  his  life,  456-459;  his  Translation  of 
Thucydides,  456;  his  De  Mirabllibus  Pec- 
ci,  Eiementa  Philosophica  de  Cive,  Hu- 
man Nature,  De  Corpore  Politico,  457 ;  his 
Leviathan,  376, 457, 458, 481 ;  his  Of  Liber- 
ty  and  Necessity,  458,  459;  his  Transla- 
tion olT  the  Iliad  and  Odyi^sey,  Life,  Behe- 
moth, 459;  his  controversy  with  Wailis, 
463. 

Hofland,  Barbara,  her  novels,  631. 

Hogg,  James,  his  Mountain  Bard  and  other 
poems,  630. 

Holinshed,  Ralph,  his  Chronicle,  224,  235; 
his  Description  of  Brltaine,  224. 

Holyday,  Dr.  Barten,  his  Technogamia, 
translations  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  810. 

Home,  John,  his  Douglas,  608. 

Hood,  Thomas,  his  whims  and  Oddities, 
and  other  works,  638. 

Hook,  Theodore,  634. 

Hooke,  Robert,  4&4 ;  his  Micrographia,  466. 

Hooker,  Richard,  189,  472;  his  life,  180, 
20»-2U7,  275;  his  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  206,  207. 

Hope,  Thomas,  his  Anastasius,  6.'M. 

Hopkins,  John,  his  Psalms,  228,  229. 

Hoveden,  Roger  of,  his  Annnlcs,  39. 

Howard,  Hon.  Edward,  his  British  Princes, 
432. 

,*Sir  Robert,  420,  431,  433,  434;  his  In- 

dian  Queen,  432,  433;  his  Hongs  and  Son- 
nvts,  and  other  works,  432 :  his  Duke  of 
Lerma,  434. 

Howe,  John,  his  life,  404,  495;  his  Uving 
Temple,  495. 

Hudson,  Thomas,  his  translation  of  Du 
Bartas,  197. 

Hughes,  John,  his  Triumphs  of  Peace, 
odes,  translations,  and  plays,  532. 

,  Thomas,  644. 

Hume,  David,  594-596,  607;  his  life,  504- 
596;  his  Human  Nature,  594,  595;  his  Es- 
says, 594;  his  Political  Discourses,  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals,  595;  his  Natural  History 
of  Religion,  History  of  England,  595. 

Hunt.  I^'igh,  629,  636,  642,  643. 

Huntingdon,  Henry  of,  his  Chronicon,  39. 

Hiinton,  Philip,  his  Treatise  on  Monarchy, 

Hurd,  Richard,  his  Dialogues,  letters  on 

Chivalry  and  Romance,  587. 
Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  643,  645,  (M6,  647. 
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Llndflay,  Sir  David,  151,  185;  his  life,  164, 
168;  hiB  Dream,  165, 166;  his  Complaint, 
166-168;  his  Testament  of  the  Papingo, 
168;  his  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates,  168, 
180, 181 ;  his  Complaint  and  Public  Con- 
fession of  the  King's  Old  Hound  Bag- 
Bche,  Deploration  of  Oueen  Magdalene, 
Jousting  of  James  Watson  and  John 
Barbour,  Ano  Supplicatioun  against  Side 
Talilis,  Kiltie's  Conftyision,  History  of 
Squire  William  Mcldnim,  Monarchie, 
169. 

Lindwood,  William,  his  ConsUtutiones  Pro- 
vinciales  Ecclesio  AnglicansB,  125. 

Lingard,  John,  his  History  of  England, 
638. 

Lisle,  William,  his  translation  of  Da  Bar- 
tas,  197. 

lister,  Thomas  Henrv,  0M. 

Livingstone,  David,  646. 

Loekc.  John,  511;  his  life,  473-476;  his 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding, 
474,  475,  478,  479;  bis  New  Method  of  a 
Commonplace  Book,  Consequences  of  the 
Lowering  of  Interest,  etc.,  475;  his  Let- 
ters concerning  Toleration,  476,  477 ;  his 
Treatises  of  Government,  477,  478;  his 
Thoughu  concerning  Education,  479, 480 ; 
his  Reasonableness  of  Christianltv,  Con- 
duct of  the  Understanding,  and  other 
works,  480. 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  his  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  639. 

Lockyer,  J.  Norman,  648. 

Lodge,  Thomas,  258,  267,  275 ;  his  Wounds 
of  Civil  War,  etc.,  259;  his  Looking- 
Glass  for  London  and  England,  259,  266, 
267,288. 

Long,  George,  646. 

Lovelace,  Richard,  320,  325;  his  Soldier, 
To  Althea,  Lucasta,  324. 

Lovell,  Robert,  625. 

Lydgate,  John,  13,  115.  116,  120,  160;  his 
life,  117;  his  Falls  of  Piinces,  118.  232; 
his  Story  of  Thebes,  Troy  Book,  118;  his 
De  Regiminc  Principum,  121. 

Lyiy,  John,  189.  248,  !»4,  289,  590;  his  life, 
208,  213-216,  275;  his  Euphues,  213,  214, 
259;  his  Euphues  and  his  England^  214, 
215;  his  Woman  in  ;bc  Moon,  Maid's 
Metamorphosis,  Campaspe  and  other 
plays,  263,  264. 

Lyttelton,  George,  Lord,  563,  576;  his  Let- 
ten  firora  a  Persian,  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry 
II.,  etc.,  563. 

Lytton,  Lord,  635, 642. 643, 644, 645,  646;  his 
novels,  635. 


M. 

Macanlay,  Lord,  630,  643,  644;  his  essay  on 

Milton,  638;  his  History  of  England,  639. 
MacCarthv,  Justin,  647. 
Macdonald,  George,  613,  645,  647. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  485;  his  Aretina, 

Moral  Gallnntrv,  499. 
,  Henry,  his  Man  of  Feeling  and  other 

novels,  602. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  Jnmes,  his  Vindicio  Galli- 

cte,  600;  hirt  philosophical  worki*,  641. 


Macpherson,  James,  Ossian,  607. 

MahaffV.  J.  P.,  616,  647. 

Mair,  John,  191,  199;  his  History  of  Great 
Britain.  146. 

Mallet,  David,  548,  550 ;  his  tragedies.  Life 
of  Bacon,  550;  his  William  and  Margaret, 
550,  551 ;  his  edition  of  Bolingbroke,  559. 

Mailock,  W.  H.,  647,  648. 

Malmcsbury,  William  of,  36,  37;  his  De 
Gestis  liegum,  Historia  Novella,  De  Ges- 
tis  Pontificum,  37. 

Malone,  Edmund,  his  editions  of  Shake- 
speare and  Dryden,  602. 

MaJory,  Sir  Thomas,  125,  129;  his  Byrth, 
Lif,  and  Actes  of  Kyng  Arthur,  129. 

Malthus,  Thomas  Robert,  his  works  on  po- 
litical economy,  641. 

Mandeville,  Bernard  de,  his  life,  556.  558 ; 
his  Hypochondriac  and  Hysteric  Diseases, 
Grumbling  Hive,  557 ;  his  Nature  of  So- 
ciety, Origin  of  Honor,  558. 

,  Sir  John,  99,  107,  108. 

Map,  Walter.  40-43,  64;  his  life,  40,  41 ;  his 
Bishop  Golias,  41, 123;  his  De  Nugis  Cu- 
rialium,  41,  42;  his  series  of  Arthurian 
romances,  42,  43,  44. 

Marlowe.  Christopher,  189,  267,  260.  275, 

'  289,  320;  his  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  289- 
271;  his  Tragical  History  of  Doctor 
Faustus.  Jew  of  Malta.  Edward  the  Sec- 
ond, Massacre  at  Paris.  271;  his  Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage,  269,  271,  272. 

Marryat.  Captain  Frederick,  bis  naval  sto- 
ries 634. 

Marsh,  George  P.,  115, 143. 

Marston,  John,  272.  276.  287,  291.  320;  hia 
Malcontent,  291;  his  satires  and  plays, 
297. 

Marthi,  Theodore,  644.  645.  646. 

Martineau.  Harriet.  642,  646. 

,  James.  647. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  4 19, 487;  hU  life,  408-413; 
his  first  poems,  409;  his  satires,  410-412; 
his  Historical  Essay  concerning  Councils, 
etc..  Divine  Prescience,  Growth  of  Po- 
pery, etc.,  413. 

Masques,  183,  184. 

Massey,  Gerald,  643,  645. 

Massinger,  Philip,  189,  276,  290;  his  plays, 
298,636. 

Masson,  David,  643,  644,  646,  648. 

Maudslcy,  Henry,  645. 

Maurice,  Frederick  Denison,  641,  642,  643, 
644.645. 

May.  Thomas,  his  plays,  translations,  his- 
torical poems,  299.  300. 

,  Sir  Thomas  Erskinc,  647. 

Mayne.  Jasper,  his  comedies,  300. 

Meredith,  George,  643. 

Meres,  Francis,  his  Palladis  Tamia,  223,  280, 
283. 

Merivale,  Charles,  642. 

Michel.  Dan.  Ayenbite  of  Inwit.  67. 

Middleton,  Thomas,  189,  272,  276;  his  wriU 
ings,  297. 

Mill,  James,  his  History  of  British  India,  638. 

,  John  Stuart,  644,  645,  646. 

Miller,  Hugh,  611. 

Milman,  Henry  Hart,  638,  643;  his  HiHtory 
of  the  Jews,  of  Christianity,  of  Latin 
Christianity,  638. 

Milton,  John,  13,  16,  96,  317,  321,  346,  846, 
361,  866,  370,  871,  876,  878,  401,  400,  4U, 


.  .Jii>da«ll)i>NaIIVI», 

o  and  ih«  Pualon.  m; 

etofHTir-dcdlHUDK,  «n;lilf  Ad 
mtniD,  laSi  hia  L'Allrcra  uu)  II  Puli- 

hli>  fVim".-.  "'^  '^"'.  ""v  "•!  ■  M>  T^dM, 
33.s',    !.  -       ■  .-...pMjr.378^ 

Mc'L' '■-'■".  ..  I,'  I.  ■  ■r.-.fBSwS' 

hliArtirlc.on'.'Sc^cvlllHlM-Ini'hRrbcli, 
SM:  hl>  ElkonoklulH,  Mt,  391 ;  hit  I)a- 
l^niw  for  the  Psople  of  England,  381-389, 
891 ;  M>  Becond  DetHiu,  3M,  SN,  MO. 
40(1;  Uu  nrtinia  other  nwnphlrw,  SBO. 
3M;  hii  rHmdlH  Liwt. !»,  t&,  336,  aoS- 
aM,  Ml,  M3,  tH.  WJ,  H&,  UC;  hli  FBn- 
dUc  RcgBlned.  Bl»,  SM.  3N;  111*  Eiuiuoii 

Agonutea,  w.  an,  XI.  an. 

IlliuiL,  Ijinnnw,  tih>  hdri.  AS. 
WInteie-Playi,  U-H,  lie,  IBl-,  In  Bngllib, 

97-71;  Uio  CbMMr  Pl»Ti,  the  fihephard.' 

Vl«y,  70,  Tl. 
Ulircird,  WiltUm,  hli  Hli[ar7  of  Oncce, 

638. 
Uaiinoulli,  Onffrry  of,  SB,  117,  33,  40;  hla 

Chronlcon  ■!»  Uliioils  Brtumum,  37.  38, 

Prnphodca  oriJerlln,  31,  38. 
Uciniuue,  Clnrleii,  4S3,  MM,  SOS,  MS,  HO, 
»211  htapocm  on  tbo  Dnth  ofChnrlc*  II., 
308;  ill!  O^atry  Hoiw  uid  City  Uoiiu, 

MT,  MS,  fim. 

.  lAdy  Mary,  bur  Ictlen,  £87. 

UonUunicry.Jnaiu.lilaWandcrerar  fiwlt- 

.  Itubcn,  Ilia  poaoii.  030. 

Maorp,  Edward,  bli  youaiUlnv,  aad  other 

plUhUO. 

,  -nxHiiaa,  bla  Iriab  Unlodln.  SacTvd 

Bimga,  LalU  Kookb,  aiid  other  worki, 

Uonilly.Playi,  40,  lit,  179-m. 
lion,  Hannali.  hor  Shuplivrd  iir  Sarirbury 
Plain,  PracUcal  nvly.uid  Mhui  work*, 

.  Hmrr,  U*  PnebodlB  Platonioa,  Onn- 

Itotura  0*bballMi(:a,  MS.  MB. 
,  HlTThomai,  1>B:  bla  life,  134,  m-]4a: 

bla  Ulntory  at  iha  LIOi  aiid  llcath  •>'  Bil- 

ward  v.,  and  ef  iha  Uaiirnallon  uf  Itlrh. 

ard  tU..  130:  bla  Ciopla,  l)7-lMi   l>l> 

Dlalniua,  144. 
MnH.'r,*  axit'i,  hIa  iioml*,  S34. 
M.Tli.y,  Oeortio,  M.  Trrallw"  eoncumlinr 

tho  liart'li  iif  ttomD,  eta..  UU. 

,  H.-nry,  043,  Bl». 

.Juhii,  Mil,  MH.- 

Uorttt,  William,  M4.  tUi,  UU.  Mt. 
Uoiihiiijtn,  Richard,  hli  IlliUrlbi'  on    ibi' 

III>luryof'nih<»,U3. 
Motli-y.l.  B.,  MI. 

MiilHTivc,  Karl  nt,  I"  ShoBlpU,  Juh». 
Hulitf^k.  Dlnob  Maria,  IH3. 
Uiiii,  'rhuiiirii.  hli  Knulunir'  Trcanira  liv 

Kun'lim  Trad.',  471. 

blllllei    KoulUnlni'    i-r    K 


DaacilpUo,  38 

,  eirVlIUam,  bla  War  In  the  Pcolnai 

Naih,  Tboniaa,  238,  !S»,  KO.  KI,  tli.  39 
bla  tila  of  Do^,  Bummer^  Lsal  Will  ai: 

tTnkbam,  Aluandcr.  bla  TrcaHH  on  8i 

m™.  48. 
Xwdbam,  Ua^cbaalon^  bla  UcrrDriua  B> 

(armlcrna,  Praf^aUona,  and  Polltlena,  43 
KoUcr,  Tbanaa,  las. 
ITeTlllt.  Alcnnder,  bla  mnalallon  of  S(i 

e»V  CEdlnua,  3M. 
HewbuTT.  Wlltlam  of,  hIa  UlnorU  Raru 

AsaUesrum,  33.  39. 
MawcaaUe,  Duke  and  Duf hoaa  of.  tbolr  r 


n'n  Henry,  Ml.' CtNM 
,  Sir  luiae.  bla  Ilfi, 


I.  471.  H 


Pro|ihKln,  Obrsnoloiy  uf  AdcIdoI  KIi 

,  T^omiui.  hIa  B«n««,  Krt. 

KIccola,  iUefa«rd,AltlmFrfurlla«lai>ai 

tnobofaM  ef  Onlldftml,  AS. 
Klghtlnmle,  V]„i-nfi;  ivs. 
Nonli.  Chrlat»nli.'[.  of  Wilaon,  John. 

,  Itoivr.  bla  KiamEn,  LIvm,  4«- 

,  Sir  Thnim..  liU   trBl^lalioB 

Unh-a  I.lvira  uiiil  i:»lllab  I  UumuMi.  iw. 
Nonun,  CvuUov  K..  014. 
,  Ttiomaa,  Ula  Tnmalmlloa  of  QiItIbI 

zn.  bla  Uorbwluc,  ai-au. 
Suet.  Thomaa,  bla  uuialadun  of  BaDOam'a 


ii.l1«,ll8,ll».»M.sst:  bla 
■(  Uu  K4iKliDli>a  FrluclVBDi. 
403;  Lla  Saiyra  u|Hin  Oh 


llrovu,  ^oniolra  gf  tfonit  £ 
IrL^Uud,  lll.l„i>  uf  Kintlrm.l,  I 
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p. 


Paine,  ThonuM,  601;  hla  RighU  of  Man, 
600. 

Pulcy,  William,  bis  Moral  and  PoUtical 
Pliilosophy,  Horse  Pauliuse,  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  Natural  Theology,  601. 

Palgravc,  Francis  Turner,  645. 

Pans,  Matthew,  89,  44;  his  Ilistoria  Mi^or, 
39. 

Parlcer,  Matthew,  191, 198 ;  his  Do  Antiqui- 
tate  Britannicse  EcclesisB,  191 ;  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  228. 

,  Dr.  Samuel,  411,  412;  his  L^tin  His- 
tory of  his  Own  Time,  411,  412;  his 
Physico-Tlicological  Essays  and  other 
worlcs,  501. 

PnrncU,  Thomas,  532,  533,  540;  his  Ilcrmit, 
533. 

Paler,  Walter  N.,  M6. 

PailiBon,  Mark,  647. 

Payntcr,  William,  his  translations  of  Boc- 
caccio's Decameron  and  Bandcllo's  I(o- 
meo  and  Juliet,  195. 

Pecock,  Reginald,  his  life,  125-127;  his  Re- 
pressor  of  Overmuch  Blaming  of  the 
Clerg}',  126. 

Peele,  George,  248;  his  life,  262,  263,  2&4, 
267,  275;  hit*  Talc  of  Troy,  Araygnemcnt 
of  Paris,  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydcs, 
Famous  Chronicle  of  Edward  I.,  and 
other  workK,  262,  263. 

Penn,  William,  his  life,  498,  499;  his  Sandy 
Foundation  Shaken,  No  Cross,  No 
Crown,  Innocency  with  her  Open  Face, 
Accounts  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ilisc  and  I'rogress  of  the  IVople 
called  Quakers,  Travels  in  Holland  and 
Germany,  499. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  his  Diar>',  482. 

Percy,  Thomas,  his  Keliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry,  607,  608. 

Periods,  the  Four,  of  English  Literature,  2, 
3. 

Pctrarchj(82,  83,  84;  his  Gtiselda.  82,  05,  96. 

Petty,  William,  his  Advice  to  Samuel 
Hartlib,  463,  4&4;  liis  Treatise  of  Taxes 
and  Contributions,  472. 

Phuer,  Thomas,  his  translation  of  the 
^neid,  194,  221;  A  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates, 234. 

PhiliDS,  Ambrose.  5*29,  630,  535,  674;  his 
Life  of  John  Williams,  5iu ;  his  I*astorais, 

529,  536. 

,  Catherine,  her  poems,  430. 

,  John,  his  Blenheim,  Splendid  Shil- 

ling,  Cider,  528,  5-29. 
Pitt,    Christopher,    his    translations    and 

f^oems,  551. 
mMoll,  Samuel,  646. 
Pomfret,  John,  his  Poems,  454. 
I'oor,  Bishop,  his  Ancren  Riwlo,  64. 
Pope,  Alexander,  13,  454,  512,  516,  517,  629, 

530,  531,  532,  533,  534,  535,  547,  552,  550, 
561,  562,  586,  587,  589;  his  life,  535-540, 
541-546;  his  Pastorals,  529,  530,  5.36;  his 
Iliad,  530,  539,  540,  547;  his  Miscellanies, 

531,  542;  his  Shakespeare,  533,  540,  542, 
561,  562;  his  Dunciad,  533,  534,  541,  542- 
544,  548;  his  January  and  May,  96,  536; 
his  Essay  on  Criticism,  536,  587,  539,  561 ; 
his    Messiah,  trani*Iati<>ns    from    Stntlus 


and  Ovid,  53S;  his  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
538,  539;  his  Odyssey,  540;  his  Epistle  on 
Taste,  543;  his  Esnay  on  Man,  543-545, 
561 ;  his  Moral  Essays  and  other  works, 
543. 

Pordage,  Samuel,  his  Azaria  and  Hushal, 
Sem-ca's  Troades,  tragedies,  423;  tiia 
Medal  Revers'd,  440. 

Porson,  Richard,  his  editions  of  Euripldea 
and  ^schylus,  and  other  works,  640. 

Porter,  Anna  Maria,  her  novels,  633. 

,  Jane,  her  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  Scot- 
tish Chiefs  and  other  works,  633. 

Prldeaux,  Humphrey,  his  Life  of  Mahomet, 
Old  and  New  Testament  connected,  484. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  601. 

Prior,  Matthew,  446,  547;  his  life,  509,  510; 
his  Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse,  507, 
508,  509;  his  Ballad  on  the  Takiuv  of 
Namur,  509;  his  Carmen  Secuiare,  Mis- 
cellaneous Works,  510. 

Procter,  Adelaide  Anne,  644. 

,  Bryan  W.,  615. 

Proctor,  K.  A.,  647. 

,  Thomas,  his  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gal. 

lant  Inventions,  228. 

Prynne,  William,  his  Health's  Sickness, 
Unlovellness  of  Lovelocks,  Hlstrio-Mastlx, 
King's  Supremo  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion, 374. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  his  Pilgrimes,  348. 

PuMey,  Edward  Bouverle,  641,  G45. 

Puttenham,  George,  his  Arte  of  English 
Poesie,  etc.,  221,  222. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  his  Farringdon-IIill, 
Alfred,  614. 


Q. 


Quarles,  Francis,  806 ;  his  Feast  for  Wormes, 
Pentalogia,  Hiulassa,  Argiilusand  l*artl)e- 
nia,  Job  Militant,  Divine  Fancies,  Em- 
blems, and  other  works,  314,  315. 


R. 

Radcliffe,  Ann,  her  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, 
602. 

Italeigh,  Sir  Walter,  189.  241,  242,  245,  272, 
276,  '258.  313;  his  life,  :U9-352 ;  his  Iteport 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Fight  about  the  lies 
of  Azores,  etc.,  350;  his  Discoverie  of  thu 
Empyre  of  Guiana,  351;  his  History  of 
theWorid,  351,  352. 

Ralston,  W.  H.  S.,  646. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  his  Poems,  646;  liis  Mis- 
cellany,  546,  550;  his  Gentle  Shepherd, 
546,  547,  571. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  his  playi,  300,  3^1. 

Rawdon,  Owen,  228. 

Rawlinson,  George,  647. 

Ray,  John,  his  Catalogues  of  Plants,  Col- 
lection of  Proverbs,  Wisdom  of  God, 
Miscellaneous  Discourses,  466;  his  other 
works,  467. 

Readi .  Charles,  643,  644. 

Reeve,  Clara,  her  Old  English  Baron,  602. 

Reid,  Thomas,  his  Inteliectunl  Powers  of 
Man,  Active  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind, 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  597. 


B?l[gloui  Dltciuilon,  two  griwt 

Bcynoldi,  8tr  Juhun,  US:  bl>  : 

on  An,  Ml. 
BlcardD,    Dnrid,   hia   works  oi 

Blebanban,  S«DD«1,  SSl.Bsa;  111.  

fa.  tT4.  tn-.  hla  Puncla,  iro-MX  bl3. 
MS;  OtiirlaK  Hulawi,  fi?l,  Ml;  '"- 
Cliules  Onodlauii.  67S. 

Blvun,  Lord,  m  WoodvillB,  Aolhonj, 

IiolH!niirAvHbiLi7,  3>. 


it  Bcullaiid. 
.nncs  v..Df  AiDurii'u.f..-. 
It,  bit  HandcniU  ot  I'leu- 


8W;  biH  Uln«tKl>y  of  Ihc  acuHlih  Bsr- 
Uiidy  of  till'  Loki',  And  oibu^  pwou,  >wi 

c.UwiviuiiuKi^.eia. 

iB.lfcy.  Sir  Cbjirlni.  *W,  «3.  «l.  4U,  461. 
cm,  MB ;  his  Anioay  ud  ClMpuln,  Hul' 


Duo,  l>ut^l1u.  TIlIko  <ir  llono<ir,  De  Dlls    , 
Hrrl>.  342;   1i1»  lliuory  ot  TIthH.  M& 
343;  hU  Tni^tii,  34S:  bi^  Mtnuun  Aran-    ' 
i]ullbuia,34t:  b1>UiinCluii«Ki.SH,M; 
blx  l)B  JiifL'  Nniunll  nt  (iFnliiim  invu 


Itoti^rnf  IIuTcdrn.Sa. 

Wtnilovdr,  30. 

H.ifiiT«,J.E.ThoroId,84T. 

,  Jiilin.  hi.  MiiUb<'»>  BIbk.  US. 

ri;-.it.?f"»  »f  Mp'mory,  Italy,  Table  Tulkl 
OIK  I  oititT  viirki.  mf. 
— .  Cnj>IiUii  H'nodei,  hii  Voyiigo  Hound 

Kolli.',  Ilkhunl,  6e.  a;;  bl«  Pricke  of  Con- 

lUii-iMF,  will'iim,  lii>  bloKRiphicii.  fan. 
BuMcnitnun,  Karl  uf.  «<   Dillon,  Went- 

wunh. 
Bun,  AliamaorW!;  hla  HliMry  of  ibo 


MlplHinin  I 
■  :  U  Tallin 
ir,  Kuuil  Allium,  ui>  vorusiipoiu 

9uuii>,"Bllwaiib.  UI;  bl>  EnijiM*  st 
If orMw  aiMl  Otiwr  imgi'dkB,  US,  Ml. 

Sewnril.  Ann*,  IKT  Utvot  Dr.  Darwta,  MS. 

tbidwcll,  TluHDu,  4:0.  42fi,  la^  Ml, Mi; 
hl«  enmedit'ii,  'llic  EiilloD  I^nvn,  The 
Iliimorlilt.  Mr,,  hli  LrBgriUo,  wetuh 
'riiu  LlbiTilLE,  etc.,  423^1    fan  a^     . 


1.  HI.  u 


.'urn  i  ]^  cn.li JwfuQ 

MUivdlca,  XrS. 
uryliig  of  lb=  Uu., 


(•■Imnilui,  Ills  lt»yiiint(i'ncsorCluu'lMl., 

liiUr,  Ui>iiiiiiorii1iaii.w,  I'uiniibriu.-  uf  ibu 

Pmlm.,  31». 
BavnK,.,  Klslmn).  bl>  Womli-nT.  UwUrd. 

■■njKTiWBf  anivlnv.aM,  OU, 
BhvU^  Hlr  Ibary,  bu  tnuulalUtui  fruni 


BhnlinLpaUT.    cdltlwiM    of.    !(,.»•,<•.    , 

Vupu't,  US.  tei;  ThMbiid'i,  taa.  i 

W>irbanan'>,  Ml;    [Uiun.ir'.,  HI.  ami 
JoHkkh'ii,  mi,  WO,  »li   tUuoc'k  M; 

Coiiiprt,*tt. 

Bbrfltvld,  Julin,  Kkri  of  Multnn,  «a.aT. 
4Mi  bl*  K>My  OD  HiilnF,  421.  4M:  tb    J 
Kuay  on  iWry,  Jiilli»  Onwr,  Urn 
ltnilui,4U. 

Hbolluy,  l-crty  Byobo.  13,  KSi   bl*  tt*.    J 

iitxii,  it.M.i<'ni.1u>,  tjui  ,.11  if  A.  Abwnrt  | 

AdiXHli,  mill  •niM'  wurkt.  ^.  I 
,lln.,   iH-r   Kmufcuiuiii'iii   kod   ailu*   f 
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Shenstone,  William,  548, 549,  551 ;  hi8  Men, 
Mannera  and  Things,  Pastoral  Ballail, 
Schoolmiatress,  550. 

Sheridan,  Kicbard  Brinsley,  his  Rivalii, 
Duenna,  School  for  Scandal,  Critic,  608. 

Sherlock,  William,  iiis  I'racti&il  DiHcourKes 
concerning  Death  and  a  Future  Judg- 
ment, 503. 

Shirley,  Jamed,  276;  his  plays,  299,  636. 

Sibhes,  Richard,  his  Saints*  Cordials, 
Bruised  Reede  and  Smoking  Flax,  370. 

Sidney,  Algenion,  his  Discourses  concern- 
ing Government,  472. 

.  Sir  l*hilip,  189,  203,  208,  238,  239,  247, 

248,  302;  his  life,  216-220;  his  Lndy  of 
May,  216;  his  translation  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  217;  his  Arcadia,  217.  218,  219, 
314,  571 :  his  Apologie  for  Poetrie,  203, 
218,  221 ;  his  Astrophel  and  Stella  Son- 
nets, 219,  283. 

Skclton.  John,  116,  158;  his  life,  151,  152; 
his  Speculum  Principis,  152;  his  poem  on 
the  Death  of  King  Edward  IV.,  Elegy 
upon  the  Death  of  the  £Iarl  of  Norihum- 
berland,  153;  his  Bowge  of  Court,  153, 
154;  his  Bokc  of  Phyllvp  Sparowc,  154; 
bis  Speak,  Parrot,  155 ;  uis  Why  Come  ye 
Not  to  Court?  156;  his  Colin  Clout,  157, 
158,  240;  his  Tunnyng  of  Elynur  Uum- 
myng,  158;  bis  Mairnincencc,  158,  180. 

Sroectymnuus,  378.  379,  469. 

Smith*  Adam,  his  Moral  Sentiments, 
Wealth  of  Nations,  597. 

,  Horace  and  James,  their  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses, 637. 

,  Sydney,  his  Sermons,  Speeches  and 

LettersM^7. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  his  life,  190, 191;  his  De 

Republica  Anglorum,  191. 

Smollett,  Tobias,  578,  579,  603;  his  life,  583, 
585;  his  Regicide,  Tears  of  Scotland, 
Alceste,  Advice,  Reproof,  683;  liia  Rode- 
rick Random,  Peregrine  l*ickle,  Ferdi- 
nand Count  Fathom,  translation  of  Don 
Quixote,  Critical  Review,  584;  his  IUm- 
tory  of  England,  584,  585,  595;  his  Sir 
Lancelot  Greaves,  684;  bis  Travels, 
Humphrey  Clinker,  585. 

Bomerville,  Mary,  641. 

,  William,  his  Chase,  Field  Sports,  and 

other  works,  549. 

South,  Robert,  his  sermons,  503. 

Southern,  Thomas,  445 ;  his  Loyal  Brother, 
443,  452 ;  his  Disappointment,  Fatal  Mar- 
riage, Oroonoko,  and  other  plays,  452. 

Southey,  Robert,  129,  623,  624,  629,  630 ;  his 
life.  624-626;  his  Wat  Tyler,  Joan  of 
Arc,  625;  his  Thalaba,  Mudoc,  Curse  of 
Kehama,  Roderick,  626;  bis  Book  of  the 
Church  and  other  prose  works,  626. 

Southwell,  Robert,  his  St.  Peter's  Com- 
plaint,  Maeoniie,  250. 

Speed,  John,  bis  History  of  Great  Britaine, 
Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Briiuine, 
Cloud  of  Witnesses.  348. 

Spclman,  Sir  Henry,  bis  Concilia,  Decreta, 
Leges,  Constitutiones  in  Re  Ecclesiastica 
Orbis  Britannic!,  346. 

Spence,  Joseph,  513,  552;  his  Essay  on 
Pope's  Odyssey,  Poljrmetis,  513. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  13, 113,  189,  221,  238,  248, 
261,  275,  303,  305,  806,  309,  321,  335,  3.V2, 
369,  393,  402,  408,  530,  549;  his  life,  230- 


247,275,340,  350;  bis  Faery  Queen,  129, 
239,  241,  243,  244-247,  304.  306,  303,  470, 
586;  his  version  of  the  Visions  of  Pe- 
trarch, 240,  242;  his  Shepbeardes  Calen- 
der, 221,  240,  241,  529;  bis  Complaints, 
Daphnalda,  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home 
Again,  242;  bis  Amoretti,  243,  283;  bis 
Epitbalaraium,  View  of  the  Present  State 
of  Ireland,  Hymns,  Protbalamium,  243; 
Spenserian  stunzu,  244,  369. 

Spottiswoode,  John,  his  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  353. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  467,  519 ;  his  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  his  poems,  467. 

Stanhope,  Karl,  639,  M4 ;  bis  histories,  6.39. 

Stanihurst,  Richard,  224,  275,  320;  his  De 
Rebus  in  Hibernia  Gestis  Libri  iv..  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,  191 ;  bis  translation  of  Ibe 
^neid,  195,  196. 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  643,  645,  647. 

Steele,  Richard,  530,  538,  632;  his  life,  518, 
519,  520,  521,  522,  524,  525,  520,  5-27,  528. 
529;  his  Procession,  520;  his  Clirislian 
Hero,  Funeral,  522;  his  Tender  Husband, 
Lying  I-.over,  523;  the  Tatlcr,  524,  525; 
the  Spectator,  524,  525;  his  Crisis,  526; 
bis  State  of  Roman  Catholic  Religion, 
627;  his  Conscious  Lovers,  527,  550,575; 
bis  School  of  Action,  Gentleman,  528; 
Guardian,  530. 

Stephen,  Leslie,  046.  047. 

Stepney,  George,  453,  508,  620. 

Sterne,  Lawrence,  his  Tristam  Shandy, 
Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick,  Benlimeuial 
Joiirney,  585. 

Stemhold  and  Hopkins's  Psalms,  228,  220. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  nis  philosophical  works, 
640. 

Stillingflect,  Edward,  bis  sermons  and 
other  works,  503. 

Stow,  John,  224,  275,  348;  bis  Summary  of 
English  Chronicles,  Annals,  Survey  of 
]>ondoii.  224. 

Strode,  Ralph,  85,  110. 

Strype,  John,  bis  Memorials  of  Archbishop 
Cnmmer,  Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  Sraitu 
and  John  Aylmer,  484. 

Slubbes,  Philip,  his  Anatomic  of  Abuses, 
204,205. 

Stubbs,  William.  646. 

Studlcy,  John,  bis  translation  of  Seneca's 
Hippolytus,  Medea,  Agamemnon,  Her- 
cules (£ta?us,  254. 

Suckling,  Sir  John.  320;  his  Aglauru,  Bren- 
noralt.  Goblins,  323. 

Surrey,  Eari  of,  151,  170,  173.  219,  248;  bis 
life,  174,  175;  his  Satire  against  the  Clti- 
zens  of  London,  175 ;  his  Paranhruses  of 
poriions  of  the  Bible,  175,  176;  his  son- 
nets, poems,  etc.,  176,  227;  bis  transla- 
lion  of  the  ^neid,  176  177. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  512,  523,  520,  532,  535,  542, 
543,  559;  his  life,  513-517;  bis  Contests 
and  Dissensions  between  the  Nobles  and 
Commons,  514.  515;  his  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
515,  532,  617;  bis  Battle  of  the  Books, 
controversial  pamphlets,  515;  his  Dra- 
pier's  Letters,  515,  516;  his  Gulllver'a 
Travels,  516,  517,  642,  617;  his  Miscella- 
nies, 517. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  045,646,648. 

Sydenham,  Thomas,  467, 468. 
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TBiniurd,  Thnmaii  Xwn.  bli  lun  anil  oUii'r 
warki,  «M. 

Tiil<'.Nnhuin,U4.44ft,4.U.Kn:  hin  PocnH, 
liniiui  of  Albn.  Ij>yii1  Qi'iiPMl  nnd  uiht'r 
nimyii,  M3;   T*U  and  Brady'*   I'salnu, 

Tviermr.  Rlohnrd.  hla  Bible,  lU. 

TiiyluceirHcnry.CU. 

-— ,  Jemmy,  bU  life,  STO-STI;  Ui>  Eplieo- 
nucy  AMFrUd,  SIl;  hli  Ub«rty  un'ruiuli' 
eajHiw,  Kl,  J71:  M«  Omit  Eifmiiliir  of 
BaiwUty  »nil  Holy  lift,  Holy  Uirintr, 
noly  IWDB.  Ciniiw  or  BvnniiD*,  UaJdm 
Orave>  an:  Ida  nDnin  tTeoaaarlttn,  Doc- 
tor DDblWnltum,  Wnrlhy  UODimunlouil, 
Dlaauaalon  tram  Fopn;,  SISi  Ma  llua- 
ania  and  OK«a  of  Friendablp,  SJS,  430. 

.Tnhn.  hi.  Tnimla  In  Osmianle.  I'en- 

md  ulhvi  wDTlu,  813, 


TMnnlr,  Sir  WlUlwn,  tU.  4Ki,  D13.fi14,  W: 
bis  BsBBy  on  GovuramiMit.  Humolni,  E<h 
■ayi  on  Unrdunlnii.  Heallb  and  i^Ba 
^^-      ■      ■  iJ  Mndi-m  Lmming,  *W. 


ffl;,.!' 


Loin,  T.S.MJ. 

I'lumy,  tviUtrim  Maktpeaop.  ta.\  W3, 

.:i,  ui,  Hi:>,  w.  hi*  Vuiiliy  Fair 


r.4;.'u»';  li'l-  l.lbtriy.TaiicWdandSiB 
miiiirln,  ami  ullii'r  plnya,  Ml;  lila  Ciu 

Tlirnl.-.  Mm.,  Wa, 

TIclii'll,  Tluinw,  MO,  ND,  136;  his  «nl 
biillniiiilDll]?auardlBii.l>3Ui  hlntnini 
llun  at  lluincr.  AJVi,  lUI ',  hln  rnMiwat 

i^■B«^  and  uih.^r  \^-mt.  sai. 

Tl«hp.  Mi.rj'.  b.it  V-i^-hu:  *>i. 
TIllolMi.,  .fohn,  lil>  hi<r.n..ti.,  m. 
Tlplufl.  JolHi,  lis:  Wa  ti'uiwlBMuii  of  CI 

rn'>  11^  .\>i:l.'llll,  129, 
Twihunlfr,  !.,«:._ 

TmilTuiun  iffiali'.h'.a,  3l"rl," 
Tr.'ii^li.  lllpliar.l  (.'licnuvli.  (US. 

Tr..vUi."!l','.hii*,  TO;  hi"  Ttniiabllrin  of  IIlK- 

.h-u:  r«ijfhiuni«in,  ioB,  iM,  iih, 

Trlvi'i,  Nli:l>ilaa.  AiiDtilu  Svx  Itcfliim  Au- 
TroKiloVf,  Jiihii  of.  hii  Annnlrt,  W. 


Ki)il4pbE..H,  Ei'ltfriLini,  tiiiiitf.  ami  Suoifta, 
TiiTKOt.hIa  Ulaloria  UHlKiroMJai*  Eodeafae, 

UB  thSi  Naktd  Trulb.  412. 

,  Aharon,  hia  illotory  of  KflKland,  «». 

Tuaicr,  Tlieinaa.liii  Hiindnil  Uooil  poiiilf. 

Five  Hiiiidrud  Pulnia  of  Uoud  Uualwodry. 

Twyno,  Thoouu,  U*  inuulniion  of  tha 

..Gneld.  IH. 
"yiHlal,  WllUani,  bla  Ufu.  142.  143.  144.  I4£; 

Vt>  tiBniiaUun  of  tlio    Koi'iiiridlun   of 

'[,  143,  m,  HI.  1«S. 

iSiirla'k  Kniavr,  Ilia  lUXory  of  I 


Tynda: 
Tyllsr,  Pi 


u. 


Udall.  Nlchulap.  bla  Mq,  in,  ^K■,  Ida 
FIOUPBB  [br  Ijillri  epeliynw,  m,  llUt 
bla  Ralph  RolaiR  DoWr,  l«a,  IIM.  HI. 


VanbmRh,  Sir  Jobn.  44«,  4S1,  4m:  hi*  Sr- 
lui>«'.4il,  DU:  111*  WovukcdHlIk,  JCasB, 
andolhrr|i]iiyB,4G1. 

Vaugban,  U<-ut7.  Tila  l\wnia,  Slt«x  Bdalll- 

Verwlu  Book.  IhB.  10,»J. 
VcrBll,I>Dlydoro,hlalIn|(ll>1iChKmlBiP,)H, 
Vllllrri,  OmrRu,  Dniinnr  lluKkliialiaia,  M 
433,  m.  US;  hi*  Kfboanal,  41(1,  4»,  Wf, 


w. 

Wocfl.  3d,  38,  ».  40;  Ua 
Itomaii  da  Kin1.au. 


1.   iiii  ooniruvcny 

m;  lilaOlUliinocif 

.\n<H-doi.;^y«ih*. 

DfUlniDia,  in 


lynicx. 
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Wnlith,  William,  his  Dialogue  concerning 
Women,  nndpoems,  454. 

Wnlflingbam,  Thomaa,  bis  Historla  Angli- 
cana,  125. 

Walton,  Izaak,  345,  473;  his  Ck>mpleat  An- 
gler, Lives,  472. 

mrburton,  William,  his  Ufo,  500-502;  his 
Translations,  561 ;  bis  Inquiry  into  Prodi- 
gies and  Miracles,  Alliance  between 
Church  and  State,  Commentary  on  Pope's 
Works,  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  561. 

Ward,  Adolphus  William,  646. 

,  Robert  P.,  his  novels,  634. 

V/arner.  William,  189, 249, 276 ;  his  Albion's 
Knvland,  249. 

Warton,  Joseph,  235,  586,  593;  hiB  Genius 
and  Writings  of  Pope,  586. 

,  Thomas,  ids  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser, 

Ilitttory  of  English  Poetry,  586. 

Wutson,  Thomas,  his  version  of  Antigone, 
248 ;  his  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love,  248, 
262;  his  Amjmtas,  Italian  Madrigals 
Englished,  Tears  of  Fancy,  249. 

Watts,  Isaac,  his  Ilymns,  Psalms,  Divine 
and  Moral  Songs,  Logic,  559. 

Wcbbe,  William,  his  Discourse  of  English 
Poctrie,  221. 

Webster,  Augusta,  645. 

,  John,  273;  his  plays,  298,  299. 

Wendover,  Roger  of,  his  Flores  Historia- 
rum,  39. 

Wesley,  Charles,  his  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
56U. 

,  John,  hii  Account  of  the  Methodists, 

Wisdom  of  Ood  in  the  Creation,  560. 

West,  Gilbert,  his  Odes  of  Pindar,  549. 

Wliately,  Richard,  bds  Logic,  Rhetoric  and 
other  works,  641. 

Wheloc,  Abraham,  846. 

Whetstone,  George,  his  Heptameron,  Pro- 
mos and  Cassandra,  248. 

Wliiston,  William,  his  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
555. 

White,  Gilbert,  his  Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Selbome,  601,  602. 

,  Henry  Kirke,  his  works,  630. 

Whiterteld,  George,  560. 

Whitehead,  Paul,  his  Gvmnasiad,  551. 

— — ,  William,  551,  581;  his  poems  and 
plays,  551. 

Wiiittingham,  William,  his  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  198. 

Wiclif,  John,  125;  his  life,  99,  108, 109. 115; 
his  Translation  of  the  Bible,  108, 109;  his 
Do  Doroinio  Divino,  lO'i^. 

Wiikins,  John,  365,  415,  463,  467,  460;  his 
Discovery  of  a  New  World,  Discourse 


concerning  a  New  Planet,  Mercury,  365 ; 
his  Essay  toward  a  Real  Character,  etc., 
366. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  18,  36,  37. 

Newbury,  38,  39. 

Wilmot,  John,  Earl  of  Rochester,  419,  421, 
426,  438,  444,  453;  his  Upon  Nothing,  421. 

Wilson,  John,  his  Noctes  Ambrosianee  and 
other  works,  ^7. 

Winter,  Thomas,  his  translation  of  Du  Bar- 
tas,  197. 

Wireker,  Nigel,  53,  54;  his  Corruptions  of 
the  Church,  53 ;  his  Brunellus,  or  Specu- 
lum Stultorum,  53,  54. 

Wither,  George,  his  life,  306-309;  his 
Abuses  Stript  and  Wliipt,  pastorals,  307 ; 
his  Emblems,  308,  814;  his  Britain's  Re- 
membrancer, and  other  works,  308. 

Wolcot,  John,  his  satires,  614. 

Wood,  Anthony  a,  412, 482 ;  his  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
AthensB  Ozonienses,  483. 

Woodville,  Anthonv,  Lord  Rivers,  115, 129; 
his  translation  of  Dictes  and  Sayings  of 
the  Philosophers,  128,  129. 

Worcester,  Florence  of,  his  Chronicon  ex 
Chronicis  ab  Initio  Mundi  usque  ad  Au- 
num  Christi  1117   deductum,  39. 

Worde,  Wynken  de,  122. 

Wordsworth,  William,  13;  his  life,  617-623, 
624;  his  Excursion,  618, 622;  bis  Descrip- 
tive Sketches,  619, 620 ;  his  Evening  Walk, 
619;  his  Lyrical  Balhids,  620,  621;  his 
Prelude,  621;  his  Ecclesiastical  Sketches, 
622;  his  Yarrow  Revisited,  623. 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  282,  472;  his  Elementa 
of  Architecture,  Reliquiaa  Wottoniantt, 
345. 

Wren,  Christopher,  463. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  151, 176, 177;  his  life, 
170-173;  bis  Paraphrase  of  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms,  171;  his  satires,  172. 
173;  his  songs  and  sonnets,  balades,  ruu- 
deaux,  etc.jl73,  174,  227. 

Wycberiey,  William,  449,  488,  512,  536;  his 
Love  in  a  Wood,  Gentleman  Dancing- 
Master,  448;  his  Plain  Dealer,  Country 
Wife,  449,  450. 

Wyntoun,  Andrew  of,  bis  Oryginale  Crony- 
kil  of  Scotland,  121. 


Y. 

Young,  Edward,  552 ;  his  Last  Day,  Buslris, 
Love  of  Fame,  Night  TboagbU,  552. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

SHAWS  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LIT- 
ERATURE 

404    Pages. 

Prepared  on  the  basis  of  Shaw's  '*  Manual  of  English  Literature,"  by  Truman 
J.  Backus,  of  Vassar  Collie,  in  large,  dear  iype,  and  especially  arranged 
for  teactiing  this  subject  in  Academies  and  High  Schools,  with  copious  references 
to  **  The  Choice  Specimens  of  English  and  American  Literature."  It  contains  a 
map  of  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  showing  the  distribution  of  its 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  population ;  also  diagrams  intended  to  aid  the  student  in 
remembering  important  classifications  of  authors. 

GHOIOE  SPECIMENS  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND 

LITERARY  READER. 

818    Pages. 

Selected  from  the  works  of  American  authors  throughout  the  country,  and 
designed  as  a  text-book,  as  well  as  Literary  Reader  in  advanced  schools.  By 
Bbnj.  N.  Martin,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

DR.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND'S 

V-A.L.XJ-A.BLE    SEPIIES. 


INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY  (Elements  of). 

426    Pages. 
By  Francis  Wayland,  late  President  of  Brown  University. 
This  work  is  a  standard  text-book  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE 

By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University,  and  Professor  of 

Moral  Philosophy. 

Fiftieth   Thousand.      12mo,   cloth, 

*«*  This  work  has  been  highly  commended  by  Reviewers,  Teachers,  and 
others,  and  has  been  adopted  as  a  class-book  in  most  of  the  collegiate,  theologi- 
cal, and  academical  institutions  of  the  country. 

ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University. 

Twenty-sixth    Thousand.        ISmo,    oloth, 

♦»♦  This  important  work  of  Dr.  Wayland's  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  every 
other  text-booK  on  the  subject  of  Political  Economy  in  our  colleges  and  higher 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

We  publish  Abridged  Editions  of  both  the  Moral  Seience  and  t^lilieei 
JBeonom^,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 

SHELDON    &    COMPANY, 


DR.  JOSEPH    HAVEN'S 

VALUABLE   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Dr.  Haven's  lexl-books  are  ihc  outgrowth  of  Lis  long  expcricncfl 
BS  a  leacher.  Prof.  Park,  of  Andover,  says  o(  his  MENTAL  pMlLf>s- 
opiJY :  "  li  is  distinguished  (or  its  clearness  ef  slylc,  perspicuity  of 
Tnelhod,  candor  of  spiril,  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  kA 
[hough  I." 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHy. 

1  vol-  ISmo.     Sfi.OO. 

INCLUDING  THE  INTELLECT,  THE   SENSiflJLITIES,  AND  THE  WILL 
It  Is  believed  Ibis  work  will  bo  found  pre-eminently  didiUKuiaheil  for  lh«  COI»> 

MORAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

INCLUDING    THEORETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL   ETHICS. 
Royal   I2II10,  clolh,  embosaad.      tl.7S, 

HISTORY  OF  ASCIENI  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Price    $2.00. 


Dr.  Haven  nsa  >  very  iblc  tota  tad  %  very  glemr  thinker.    He  wu  foi  m>ny 
yein  \  profesnr  in  Amtient  Callcec,  imd  also  tn  Chicago  tJnivenliy.    Be  pos- 

IntCTCStiDK  (oriD.  His  irotk  on  "  [nleilcciiiul  Fhllosopby"  hu  iirotubly  hail 
■nd  ii  hivini;  to-day  n  laigfi  lale  ihin  any  Blniiiar  lo«l-t>oak  ever  [iiibllilieil  m 
this  country. 
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In  dlvlnlnni  ire  logical.  It>  sketch  of  each  Torm  of  philoanphy  dear  mA  dla> 
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SHELDON    &    COMPANY, 

NEW  YonicJ 


TEXT-BOOKS  CN  GOVERNMENT 

ALDEJTS    CITIZEJTS    MAJ^'UAL, 

ISO    Pages. 
A  Texi^Bo^k  mi  CivU  G09emmtnt^  in  cmrnnedi^n  wHk  Atmtricmm  /mtHimHfmA. 
By  Joseph  Au>kn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Uie  State  Nonnal  School,  AW 
bany,  N.  Y. 

This  book  was  prepared  for  the  parpose  of  presentinc  the  subiects  of  which  t 
treats  ia  a  manner  adapted  to  their  stud^  in  Commcn  Schools.  It  has  beet 
extensively  adopted,  ana  is  widely  used,  with  mop^  gratifying  results.  It  is  intr** 
ductory  to  this  author's  larger  book. 

T^^    SCI^J^CB    OF    GOr^XJVMFJVT, 

In  connection  with  American  Institutions.     298  oages. 

By  Dr.  Aldbs.  Intended  as  a  text-book  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  This  book  contains  in  a  comnact  fwm 
the  facts  and  principles  which  every  American  citixen  ought  to  know.  It  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  orief  or  of  an  extended  course  of  InstnicUoo,  as  drcumslancea 
may  require. 


PATTERSON'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  SPELLER. 

160  FAffes. 
By  Calvin  Pattsrson,  Principal  Grammar  School  Na  13,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
This  book  is  divided  into  sev«i  parts,  and  thoroughly  graded. 

PATTERSON'S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER* 

176  Pages. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  higher  classes  in  schools  and  acadsmiesi 

This  Speller  contains  a  carefully  selected  list  of  over  6jooo  words,  which  em« 
brace  all  such  as  a  graduate  of  an  advanced  class  should  know  how  to  spolk 
Words  seldom  if  ever  used  have  been  carefully  excluded.  The  book  teaches  as 
much  of  the  derivation  and  formation  of  words  as  can  be  learned  in  the  time  al- 
lotted to  Spelling. 

PATTERSON'S  BLANK  EXERCISE  BOOK. 

For  Written  Spelling.     Small  sixe.     Bound  in  stilF  paper  oovcn. 

40 


PATTERSON'S  BLANK  EXERCISE  BOOK. 

Yor  Written  Spelling.      Large  sixe.     Bound  in  board  covers. 

72  Paves. 

Each  of  these  Exercise  Books  is  ruled,  nnmhtrtd^  and  ^tkerwUt  mrrmt^gmfto 
es^ond  with  the  SptlUrt.    Each  book  contain*  dirtctions  by  which  writitn 
gxtrciut  in  Spelling  may  bt  rtductd  to  a  system. 

There  is  also  an  Appendix^  for  Correeted  tV0rdt^  which  is  in  a  convenient  form 
for  remews, 

Sy  ike  uteofikete  Titank  Exerriee  Hookta  chusef  four  hundred  mny. 
in  thirty  minutes^  spell  fifty  nntrds  each^  making  a  total  of  90.000  words^  amf 
carefully  criticise  and  correct  the  lesson  :  each  student  thereby  receiving  ths 
benefit  cf  spelling  the  entire  lesson  and  correcting  mistaheu 


VALUABLE  GOLLEGETEXMOOKS. 

KENDRICK'S  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS. 

633  P»KeH. 
Comprising  the  whole  work,  with  Kiepett'a  ReuiMd  M«p  of  Ihe  RoMs  of  ib« 
7>«  Tksusamd,  InCroiluctioD,  full  Ihough  brief  tf  ot«,  und  compleu  Voabulur, 
tiy  A.  C.  KaswEitic  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  RDcbester  Uoireraity. 

BULLIONS'S 

LATIN-ENGLISH   AND  ENGLISH-LATIN   DICTIONARY. 

(i.jja  pBgct)    Thjj  book  has  peculiar  idTintiees  in 
raariia  of  the  quuiilllH  □(  Syllables,  the  EtyouiloKj'  anJ  Comi 
ClJurifioIioa  or  Syllables,  Synonyms,   and  Proper  Names, 
AbiidKmeal  oT  Quatalfaoa.    Poi  cheapness  and  utility  il  Is  uoequillcil. 


LONG'S  ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

This  AtUs,  by  Gboboh  Lose,  M.  A.,  late  FtUow  of  Trimly  College,  Cwn. 
bridge,  contaliu  fift)'-two  M^iB  and  i'ians.  6uely  engraved  and  oeady  colmd; 
with  a  Sketch  of  Cluaical  Geography,  and  a  hill  Index  of  Places.  The  ataj^ 
showing  the  Ideas  which  the  anclenU  bad  ot  the  world  at  varimjs  inlcirals  lixni) 
Homer  to  molcmy,  and  the  typoeraphlcal  plans  of  ancient  plac»,  bUUca, 
nurchcs,  will  be  of  interest  and  adyantajfe ;  and  the  Albs  will  be  of  creat  bel; 


BAIRD'S  CLASSICAL  MANUAL, 

<aoo  pages,)    This  Is  a  Mudent's  hand-book,  presenting,  in  a  eandH  1        

epiloiDcof  AndentGeographr,  the  Mythology.  Antiquillei.  and  Chraaotofrfll 
the  Greeks  ami  Koa»ns. 

IjOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 
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IjOPKINS'S  LECTURES  ON  IJORAL  SCIENCE. 

Deli»ercdhcforell>eLowellln«Hutc,  BiBlon.  byM*«kliorKis(.I    " 
J«pt  of  Willi.ms  Cillejr-?. 

Bor>l  lUmo,  cloth. 


OLNEY'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

A  hull  Common  School  Course  in  Two  Books. 

OLNEY'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.     - 

OLNEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

A  few  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Primary  Arithme- 
tic are : 

/.  Adapiabitify  to  use  in  our  Primary  Schools— furnishing:  models  of  exer 
dses  on  every  topic,  suited  to  oiast  exercises  and  to  pupils'  work  in  their  seats. 

^.  It  is  based  upon  a  thorough  anafysis  of  the  child-micd  and  of  the  ele> 
ments  of  the  Science  of  Numbers. 

S.  Simpiiei(y  of  plan  and  naturalness  of  treatment 

4*  fiecoffnixes  the  distinction  between  learning  hotf  to  obtain  a  result 
and  committing:  that  result  to  memory. 

5,  Is  full  of  praetieai  expedients,  helpful  both  to  teadier  and  pupiL 

6,  Embodies  the  spirit  of  the  Kindergarten  tnethods, 

7,  Is  beautifulfy  illustrated  by  pictures  which  are  ol^'eet  lessons,  and 
not  mere  ornaments. 

The  Elements  of  Arithmetic 

27kis  is  a  practical  treatise  on  Arithmetic  furnishing  in  one  book  of  308 
pages  all  the  arithmetic  compatible  with  a  well-balanced  common-school  course, 
or  necessary  to  a  good  general  English  education. 

The  processes  usually  sfyled  Mental  sirithmetie  are  here  assimi^ 
lated  and  made  the  basis  of  the  more  formal  and  mechanical  methods 
called  "H^ritten  Arithmetic, 

Therefore,  by  the  use  of  this  book,  from  one^third  to  one^alf  the  time 
usually  devoted  to  Arithmetic  in  our  Iniermediate,  Grammar,  and 
Common  Schools  can  be  saved,  and  better  results  secured. 


These  books  will  both  be  found  entirely  fresh  and  original  in  plan,  and 
in  mechanical  execution  ahead  of  any  offered  to  the  public.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  to  give  to  Profiessor  Olney's  Series  of  Mathematics  a  dress 
worthy  of  their  original  and  valuable  fetUures, 

A  Teacher's 

HAND-BOOK  OF  ARITHMETICAL  EXERCISES, 

to  accompany  the  SLBMBNTS  OP  ARITHMETIC,  is  now  ready.  This  book 
furnishes  an  exhaustless  mine  from  which  the  teacher  can  draw  for  exercise 
both  mental  and  written  in  class-room  drill,  and  for  extending  the  range  of  topics 
when  this  is  practicable. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

The  advanced  book  of  the  Series,  is  a  fkit  and  complete  course  for  Sigh 
Schools,  and  on  an  entirely  original  plan. 

SHELDON    «Sc    COMPANY, 

NEW    YORK* 


OLNETS  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 


Then  is  ODB  Teature  whicb  chmcierltei  this  leriet,  so  unique  ind  yci  bo  emU 
nenlly  pradical,  tbat  we  feel  desirous  ol  calline  specif  mlUnlion  Iq  )L  II  b  M* 
ftieilify  with  wfUoh  the  lieoAt  can  ta  iited  for  Ctatttt  of  aU  Grarter, 
nHtt  ia  Sohooti  of  the  tridai/  direriity  of  purpote.  Bull  lolume  La  tho 
terlea  ti »  conMnicled  Uiu  it  irxf  be  UKd  with  equal  sum  by  ibe  youuRcsi  Mil 
l«st  dbcipllncd.  and  by  [hose  wlw  io  more  nuture  yeim  enier  upon  tlKittudy 
wtlU  more  ample  prepanlioo.  Tbl«  will  be  Ken  mosi  cleally  by  a  iderenm  la 
tUe  sefianue  volumes. 

Jntroiluction  to  Algebra 

Complete  School  Algebra 

Vnlveraitji  Alyebra 

Tttt  Examples  in  Algebra 

MemetUH  of  Geometry.     Separate 

EtemenUi  of  Trlgotionietry.    Separate 

Introduction  to  Geometry.    Parti.    Separate 

Geometry  »nd  Trigtmonielrit.    School  Edition.... 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  without  Tables  of 
Logarithms.     University  Edition 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  with  Tables.  Uni- 
versity Edilion 

Tnblea  of  Logarithms.     Flexible  covers ,. 

Geometry.     University  Edilion.     Parts  I,  II,  and  III. . . 

General  Geometry  and  OitculttH 

BellotvS'a  Trigonometry 
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Sheldon  S  Company s  2extSooks. 

OLNEY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

Olney'8  Introductiati,  to  Algebra 

Olney'8  Complete  Algebra.,.,, 

Olney'8  Key  to       do^     with  extra  exatnplea. . . 
Olney^a  Book  of  Test  Eocatnples  in  Algebra.,.. 

Olney'8  University  Algebra 

Olney'8  Key  to  do,         

Olney's  Eletnents  Oeoni.  <0  Trigonotn.  (Sch.  Ed.) 

Olney's  Elements  of  Geometry.    Separate 

Olney^s  Elements  of  Trlgonotnetry,    Separate.. 
Olney^s  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Trigonom' 

etry.    (Univ.  Ed.,  with  Tables  of  LogarithmB.) 

Olney^s  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Trigonom^ 

etrym    (University  Edition,  without  Tables.) 

Olney^s  Tables  of  Logarithms.    (Flexible  covers.). 
Olney^s  General  Geometry  and  Calculus 

The  universal  favor  with  which  these  books  have  been  received 
by  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  leads  the  publisliors  to 
think  that  they  have  supplied  a  felt  want  in  our  educational  ap- 
pliances. 

There  is  one  feature  which  characterizes  this  series,  so  unique, 
and  yet  so  eminently  ])ractical,  that  we  feel  desirous  of  f^lliTrg 
special  attention  to  it.    It  is 

The  facility  with  which  the  books  can  be  used  for  classes  of 

all  grades,  and  in  schools  of  the  widest 

diversity  of  purpose. 

Eadi  volume  in  the  series  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  used 
wilh  equal  case  by  tht'  youngest  and  least  disciplined  who  should 
be  pursuing  its  theme,  and  by  those  who  in  more  mature  years 
and  with  more  ample  preparation  enter  uj)on  the  study. 


Any  qf  the  above  /tent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  qf  price. 
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HISTORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Bj  Benson  J.  Lossing,  author  of  "  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," "  IlluBtrated  Family  History  of  the  United  States/'  &c. 


Lossing^ s  Primary  Hintary,    Fob  Beoinnebb.    A  charm- 
ing little  book.    E^^gantly  illustrated.    238  pages. 

Lossinff^s  Outline  History  of  the  United  States,   One 

volume,  12mo.  we  invite  the  careful  attention  of 

teachers  to  some  of  its  leading  ^points.  In  elegance  of  apjiear- 
ance  and  copious  iUuetratione,  both  by  pictures  and  maps,  we 
think  it  surpasses  any  book  of  the  kind  yet  published. 

1,  The  work  is  marked  by  t^neomnion  eleamena  of  statement, 

a.  The  narrative  is  divided  into  SIX  msriUCT  M'EJilons,  namely: 

I>i«eoverieH,  SetHe»nent&,  C'olonie»,  The  Mevolutiou,  The  A'ation, 

and  The  Civil  War  and  its  consequences. 

3.  The  work  is  arranyed  in  short  sentences,  BO  that  the  substance  of 
each  may  be  easilv  comprehended. 

4.  The  tnoat  important  events  are  indicated  in  the  text  by  heavjr- 
faced  letter. 

5.  Jf'ull  Questio9M  arc  flramed  for  every  verse. 

€».  A  I*ronouncing  Vocabulary  is  nimished  in  foot-notes  wherever 
required. 

7.  A  Brief  Synopsis  of  topics  is  eiven  at  the  close  of  each  section, 

S.  An  Outline  lliatory  of  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  is  given  at  the  close 
of  every  chapter, 

9.  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  by  Maps,  Charts  and  Plans  ex- 
planatory of  the  text,  and  by  careltilly-drawn  pictures  of  objects  and  events. 

■ 

Lossing' s  School  History,    883  pages. 

Containing  the  National  Constitution,  Declaration 
Independence,  Biographies  of  the  Presidents,  and  Question 

This  work  is  arranged  in  six  chapters,  each  containing  the  recoi 
portant  period.    The  First  exhibits  a  f^eneral  view  of  the  Ahoj  ' 
who  occnpied  the  continent  when  the  Earopeans  came.    TK 
record  of  all  the  Jfiseoveries  and  preparations  for  settlemc 
viduals  and  governments.   The  Third delhieates  thcprogrej  ^ 
ments  untilcolonial  governments  were  formed.    The  F/ 
of  these  Colonies  ttom  their  infitncy  to  maturity,  and  iV 
development  of  democratic  ideas  and  republican  xr 
resulted  in  a  political  confederation.    The  Fifth  bar 
portant  events  of  the  War  for  Indepentlener  ' 
else  History  of  the  JRepublio  firom  its  fonp 


These  hooks  are  designed  for  dlflnBront  ^ 
time  ut>uaily  allowed  for  the  study  of  thi' 
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